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Ih  h&ppier  hours,  when  I  first  mentioned  to  yon  tie  idea 
of  this  Wort,  it  was  my  intention,  while  inscribing  it  with 
jour  n&me,  to  h&ve  entered  into  some  details  as  to  the 
principles  which  had  guided  me  in  its  composition,  and 
the  feelings  with  which  I  had  attempted  to  shadow  forth, 
though  as  'in  a  glass  darkly,"  two  of  the  most  renowned 
and  refined  spirits  that  have  adorned  these  our  latter  days. 
But  now  I  will  only  ozpress  a  hope  that  the  time  may 
come  when,  in  these  pages,  yon  may  find  some  relaxation 
from  the  cares,  and  some  distraction  from  the  sorrows, 
of  existence,  and  that  yoa  will  then  receive  this  dedication 
as  a  record  of  my  respect  and  my  aHcction. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
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TLii&  Work  was  first  published  in  the  year  1887. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Sous  ten  years  before  tlie  revolt  of  onr  American  co1onie% 
there  was  situate  in  one  of  onr  midland  connties,  on  the 
borders  of  an  extensive  forest,  an  ancient  haU  that  belonged 
to  the  Herberts,  bnt  which,  though  ever  well  preserved,  had 
not  until  that  period  been  visited  bj  anj  member  of  the 
familj,  since  the  exile  of  the  Stnarts.  It  was  an  edifice  of 
considerable  size,  boilt  of  grej  stone,  mnch  covered  with 
ivj,  and  placed  upon  the  last  gentle  elevation  of  a  long  ridge 
of  hilla,  in  the  centre  of  a  crescent  of  woods,  that  &r  over- 
topped its  closters  of  tall  chinmevs  and  tnrreted  gables. 
Although  the  principal  chambers  were  on  the  first  story, 
yon  ooold  nevertheless  step  forth  from  their  windows  on  a 
broad  terrace,  whence  yon  descended  into  the  gardens  by  a 
double  flight  of  stone  steps,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  its 
length.  These  gardens  were  of  some  extent,  and  filled  with 
evergreen  shrubberies  of  remarkable  overgrowth,  while 
occasionally  turfy  vistas,  cut  in  the  distant  woods,  came 
sloping  down  to  the  south,  as  if  they  opened  to  receive  the 
BQubeam  that  greeted  the  genial  aspect  of  the  mansior. 
The  ground-floor  was  principally  occupied  by  the  hall  itself, 
which  was  of  great  dimensions,  hung  round  with  many  a 
family  portrait  and  rural  picture,  fiomished  with  long  oaken 
seats  covered  with  scarlet  cushions,  and  ornamented  with 
a  parti-coloured  floor  of  altercate  diamonds  of  b!ack  z.nd 
white  marble     From  the  centre  of  the  roof  of  the  mansicti, 
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which  was  eiw&y&  coyored  witli  pigeons,  rose  tlio  ulock' 
tov/er  of  the  chapel,  eumioanted  by  a  v&ne ',  ejid  before  the 
inajiaioD  itself  was  a  largu  plot  of  grass,  with  a  fountain  iu 
the  centre,  sniTOnnded  by  a  hedge  of  honeysuckle. 

This  plot  of  grass  was  separated  from  oa  extensive  park, 
tliat  opened  in  fi-ont  of  the  hall,  by  tall  iron  gates,  on  each 
of  the  pUlai-H  of  which  was  a  lion  rampant  supporting  the 
escutcheon  of  the  iumily.  The  deer  wandered  in  this  en- 
closed aad  well-wooded  demesne,  and  about  a  mite  from  the 
mansion,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  iron  gates,  was  on  old- 
fanhioued  lodge,  which  marked  the  limit  of  the  park,  and 
Jrom  which  you  emerged  into  a  fine  avenue  of  iimea  bounded 
on  both  Bides  by  fields.  At  the  termination  of  this  avenoe 
\rtia  a.  strong  but  simple  gate,  and  a  woodman's  cottage ; 
atid  then  spread  before  you  a  vast  landscape  of  open,  wild 
lands,  which  seemed  on  one  side  int«rtniuable,  while  on  tha 
other  the  eye  rested  on  the  dark  hei;,-hts  of  the  neighbour- 
ing forest. 

This  picturesqne  and  seciuded  abode  was  the  residence 
of  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  and  her  daughter,  the  young  and 
bt-aetiful  Venetia.  a  child,  at  the  time  when  our  history 
commences,  of  very  tender  ago.  It  was  nearly  seven  years 
eince  Lady  Annabel  and  her  infant  daughter  had  sought 
the  retired  shadea  of  Cherbury,  which  they  had  never  since 
quitted.  They  lived  alone  and  for  each  other ;  the  mother 
t'duoaled  her  child,  and  the  child  interested  her  mother  by 
her  aflectionate  disposition,  the  development  of  a  mind  of 
no  ordinary  promise,  and  a  sort  of  captivating  grace  and 
charming  playfulness  of  temper,  which  were  eitremely 
delightful.  Lady  Annabel  waa  Ktill  young  and  lovely.  That 
she  was  wt'altby  her  establishment  clearly  denoted,  find 
she  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  haughtiest  houses  in  the 
kingdom.  It  was  strange  then  that,  with  all  the  brilliant 
accidents  of  birth,  and  beauty,  and  fortune,  she  should  still, 
OS  it  were  in  the  morning  of  her  life,  have  withdrawn  to 
this  s«claded  mansion,  in  a  connty  where  she  was  personally 
UDkaown,  distant  from  the  metropolis,  estranged  &om  all 
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her  own  rel&tives  and  connexions,  and  without  the  resouice 
of  even  a  single  neighbour,  for  the  only  place  of  importance 
in  her  vicinitj  was  uninhabited.  The  general  impression 
of  the  yillagers  was  that  Lad  j  Annabel  was  a  widow  ;  and 
yet  there  were  some  speculators  who  would  shrewdly  re- 
mark, that  her  ladyship  had  never  worn  weeds,  although 
her  husband  could  not  have  been  long  dead  when  she  first 
arriTed  at  Cherbury.  On  the  whole,  howerer,  these  good 
people  were  not  very  inquisitive  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for 
them,  for  there  was  little  chance  and  slight  means  of  gra- 
tifying their  curiosity.  The  whole  of  the  establishment  had 
been  formed  at  Cherbury,  with  the  exception  of  Ler  lady- 
ship's waiting- woman.  Mistress  Pauncefort,  and  she  was  by 
far  too  great  a  personage  to  condescend  to  reply  to  any  quei^- 
lion  which  was  not  made  to  her  by  Lady  Annabel  herselfl 

The  beauty  of  the  young  Venetia  was  not  the  hereditary 
gift  of  her  beautiful  mother.  It  was  not  from  Lady  Annabel 
that  Venetia  Herbert  had  derived  those  seraphic  locks  that 
fell  over  her  shoulders  and  down  her  neck  in  golden  streams, 
nor  that  cl^ar  grey  eye  even,  whose  cLildiah  glance  might 
perplex  the  gaze  of  manhoo^i,  nor  that  little  aquiline  no^e, 
that  gave  a  Lau^ty  expression  to  a  oounte"  ar.ce  that  Lad 
never  yet  dreamed  of  pride,  nor  that  radiant  ocmplexicn, 
that  dazzled  with  iiM  brilliazLCT,  like  feme  winged  minifet^rr 
of  Bafiael  or  Correjglo.  The  peasants  that  pea£ged  the  lad/ 
and  Ler  daughter  in  their  w^Iks.  azid  who  Vutaed  her  a4 
thej  passeiir  for  aC  Ler  grace  nA  goodrjess,  often  ZLarrelkii 
why  so  fair  a  sistLer  azid  lo  SsJr  a  cL£!d  »r.o3ld  I*  k*  dl^;- 
milar.  that  one  h.deed  cizLt  be  cc=:pared  to  a  itarrr  ni^t, 
and  the  ctLer  u>  a  mr^v  dav. 


CHAPTER  IL 

It  was  a  bright  atd  icft  ^J*^^  Ey-mi^g:  tLe  ^it-wy  riita-^ 
ai  Cb^bsjy  iwrkled  in  tLe  f:in.  %jjt  ly^Aj^z  *A  xht  li^r^jzs 

)£jt  ts:rzvuid  alc^ss  tie 
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ttad  fiprrad  their  toils  witli  infinite  enjoyment  Bsd  conBciona 
pride,  and  Lady  Annabel  came  forth  with  her  little  danghter, 
to  breathe  the  renovating  odoars  of  the  season.  The  air 
was  scented  with  the  violet,  tufts  of  doSbdils  were  scattered 
all  aboat^  and  thongh  the  snowdrop  had  yaaished,  and  the 
primroses  were  fast  disappearing,  their  wild  and  shaggy 
leaves  stiU  looked  picturesqne  and  glad. 

'Mamma,'  said  the  little  Venetia, '  is  this  springp* 

*  This  is  spring,  my  child,'  replied  Lady  Annabel,  '  bean- 
tifnl  spring  !  The  year  is  young  and  happy,  like  my  little 
girl.' 

'If  Veoetia  be  like  the  spring,  mamma  is  like  the  snm- 
mer ! '  replied  the  child  ;  and  the  mother  smiled.  '  And  in 
not  the  summer  young  and  happy  ? '  resumed  Venetfa. 

'  It  is  not  quite  so  young  as  the  spring,'  said  Lady  Aiuia- 
bel,  looking  down  with  fondness  on  her  little  companion, 
'  and,  I  ffor,  not  quite  so  happy.' 

'  But  it  is  aa  beantifnl,'  said  Venetia. 

'  It  is  not  beauty  that  makes  us  happy,' (-aidLody  Annabel; 
'  to  be  happy,  my  lore,  we  must  be  good." 

'  Am  I  good  ? '  said  Venetia, 

'  Veiy  good,'  said  Lady  Annabel. 

'  I  am  very  happy,'  said  Venetia ;  '  I  wonder  whether,  if 
I  be  always  good,  I  shall  always  be  happy  ? ' 

'Ton  cannot  be  happy  without  being  good,  my  love;  but 
happiness  depends  upon  the  will  of  God.  If  you  be  good  he 
will  guard  over  you.' 

■  What  can  make  me  unhappy,  manuna  ? '  inquired 
Venetia. 

'An  evil  conscience,  my  love.' 

'  Conscience  ! '  Baid  Venetia ;  '  what  is  conscience  ? ' 

*  Ton  are  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  nnderstand,'  sfud 
Lady  Annabel,  '  but  some  day  I  will  teach  you.  Kamma 
ifl  now  going  to  take  a  long  walk,  and  Venetia  shall  walk 
with  her.' 

So  saying,  the  Lady  Annabel  snnusonod  KUstress  Paunce- 
fort,  a  gentlewoman  of  not  more  discreet  years  than  might 
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liave  been  expected  in  the  attendant  of  so  young  a  mistress ;        ' 

but  one  well  qualified  for  her  office,  very  zealons  and  devoted,        i 

somewhat  consequential,  full  of  energy  and  decision,  capable        j 

of  directing,  fond  of  giving  advice,  and  habituated  to  com-        | 

mand.     The  Lady  Annabel,  leading  her  daughter,  and  nc- 

companied  by  her  feiithful  bloodhound,  Marmion,  ascended 

one  of  those  sloping  vistas  that  we  have  noticed.  Mistress 

Pauncefort  following  them  about  a  pace  behind,  and  after 

her  a  groom,  at  a  respectful  distance,  leading  Miss  Herbert's 

donkey. 

They  soon  entered  a  winding  path  through  the  wood 
which  was  the  background  of  their  dwelling.  Lady  Anna- 
bel was  silent,  and  lost  in  her  reflections  ;  Yenetia  plucked 
the  beautiful  wild  hyacinths  that  then  abounded  in  the 
wood  in  such  profusion,  that  their  beds  spread  like  patches  - 
of  blue  enamel,  and  gave  them  to  Mistress  Pauncefort,  whu, 
as  the  collection  increased,  handed  them  over  to  the  groom; 
who,  in  turn,  deposited  them  in  the  wicker  seat  prepared 
for  his  young  mistress.  The  bright  sun  bursting  through 
the  tender  foliage  of  the  year,  the  clear  and  genial  air,  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  and  the  wild  and  joyous  exclamations 
of  Yenetia,  as  she  gathered  her  flowers,  made  it  a  cheerful 
party,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  its  mistress. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  wood,  they  found  themselves 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  a  small  down,  over  which  Yenetia 
ran,  exulting  in  the  healthy  breeze  which,  at  this  exposed 
height,  was  strong  and  fresh.  As  they  advanced  to  the 
opposite  declivity  to  that  which  they  had  ascended,  a  wide 
and  peculiar  landscape  opened  before  them.  The  extreme 
distance  was  formed  by  an  undulating  ridge  of  lofly  and 
savage  hills;  nearer  than  these  were  gentler  elevations, 
partially  wooded ;  and  at  their  base  was  a  rich  valley,  its 
gpreen  meads  fed  by  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  which  glit- 
tered in  the  sun  as  it  coursed  on,  losing  itself  at  length  in 
a  wild  and  sedgy  lake  that  formed  the  furthest  limit  of  a 
widely-spreading  park.  In  the  centre  of  this  park,  and  not 
very  remote  from  the  banks  of  the  rivulet,  was  an  ancient 


gothic  building,  that  Irnti  once  betn  an  abbey  of  great  re- 
pute and  wealth,  and  had  not  mudi  ttulfered  iu  its  external 
character,  bj  having  served  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a 
half  as  tbe  principal  dwelling  of  an  old  baronial  tainily. 

Descending  the  downy  hill,  that  here  and  tbero  was  stud- 
ded with  fine  old  trees,  enricliing  by  their  presence  the  view 
from  the  abbey,  Lady  Annabel  and  ber  party  entered  Uxo 
meads,  and,  skirting  the  lake,  approached  the  venerable 
walls  without  crossing  the  stream. 

It  was  difficult  to  conceive  a  scene  more  silent  and  mere 
desolate.  There  was  no  sign  of  life,  and  not  a  sound  save 
the  occasional  cawing  of  a  rook.  Advancing  towards  the 
abbey,  they  passed  a  pile  of  buildings  that,  in  the  snmmer, 
might  be  screened  from  sight  by  the  foliage  of  a  group  of 
elms,  too  scanty  at  present  to  veil  their  desolation.  Wido 
gaps  in  the  roof  proved  that  the  vast  and  dreary  stables 
were  no  longer  used  ;  there  were  empty  granaries,  whose 
doors  bad  fallen  from  their  hinges ;  the  gate  of  the  conrt- 
yard  was  prostrate  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  silentciock  that 
once  adorned  the  cupola  over  the  noble  entrance  arch,  had 
long  lost  its  index.  Even  the  litter  of  the  yard  appeared 
dusty  and  grey  with  age.  Yon  felt  sore  no  huiuan  foot 
could  have  distnrbed  it  for  years.  At  the  back  of  these 
buildings  were  nailed  the  trophies  of  the  gamekeeper: 
hundreds  of  wild  cats,  dried  to  blackness,  stretched  their 
downward  heads  and  legs  from  the  mouldering  wall ;  hawks, 
magpies,  and  jays  hung  in  tattered  remnants !  bot  all 
grey,  and  even  green,  with  age;  and  the  heads  of  birds  in 
plenteous  rown,  nailed  beak  upward,  and  so  dried  and 
shrivelled  by  the  snns  and  winds  and  frosts  of  many 
wasons,  that  their  distinctive  characters  were  lost. 

'  Do  you  know,  my  good  Panncefort,'  said  Lady  Annabel, 
'  that  I  have  an  odd  fancy  to-day  to  force  an  entrance  into 
the  old  abbey.  It  is  strange,  fond  na  I  am  of  this  walk, 
that  we  have  never  yet  entered  it.  Do  you  rccoUeet  oar 
last  vain  effoctsp     Shall  we  be  more  fortunate  this  time, 
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Mistress  PatLncefort  smiled  and  smirked,  and,  advancint^ 
to  the  old  gloomy  porch,  gave  a  determined  ring  at  the 
bell.  Its  sound  might  be  heard  echoing  through  the  old 
cloisters,  bnt  a  considerable  time  elapsed  without  any  other 
effect  being  produced.  Perhaps  Lady  Annabel  would  have 
now  given  up  the  attempt,  but  the  little  Yenetia  expressed 
so  much  regret  at  the  disappointment,  that  her  mother 
directed  the  groom  to  reconnoitre  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  see  if  it  were  possible  to  discover  any  person  connected 
with  the  mansion. 

•  I  doubt  our  luck,  my  lady,'  said  Mistress  Pauncefort, 
*  for  they  do  say  that  the  abbey  is  quite  uninhabited.' 

•  *Tis  a  pity,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  '  for,  with  all  its  deso- 
lation, there  is  something  about  this  spot  which  ever  greatly 
interests  me.' 

'  Mamma,  why  does  no  one  live  here  ? '  said  Yenetia. 
'  The  master  of  the  abbey  lives  abroad,  my  child.' 

•  Why  does  he,  mamma  ?  ' 

'  Never  ask  questions.  Miss  Yenetia,'  said  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  in  a  hushed  and  solenm  tone ;  '  it  is  not  pretty.' 
Lady  Annabel  had  moved  away. 

The  groom  returned,  and  said  he  had  met  an  old  man, 
picking  water-cresses,  and  he  was  the  only  person  who 
lived  in  the  abbey,  except  his  wife,  and  she  was  bedridden. 
The  old  man  had  promised  to  admit  them  when  he  had 
completed  his  task,  but  not  before,  and  the  groom  feared  it 
would  be  some  time  before  he  arrived. 

•  Gome,  Pauncefort,  rest  yourself  on  this  bench,'  said 
Lady  Annabel,  seating  herself  in  the  porch ;  *  and  Yenetia, 
my  child,  come  hither  to  me.' 

'  Mamma,'  said  Yenetia,  '  what  is  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  this  abbey  belongs  ? ' 

•  Lord  Cadurds,  love.' 

'  I  should  like  to  know  why  Lord  Cadurcis  lives  abroad  ?' 
said  Yenetia,  musingly. 

'  There  are  many  reasons  why  persons  may  choose  to  quit 
their  native  country,  and  dwell  in  another,  my  love,'  said 
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Lady  Annabel,  vciy  qaietlj ;  '  some  cli&nge  the  climate  Foi 
tLeir  healtiL.' 

'Did  Lord  Cadurcla,  mnmmap' aakod  Tenetia. 

'  I  do  not  know  Lord  Cadnrcis,  dear,  or  onytljiiig  of  bini, 
except  that  Lo  is  a  very  old  man,  and  Los  no  fumiiy.' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  Bonnd  of  bars  and  bolts  witii- 
drawn,  and  tbe  falling  of  a  chain,  and  at  length  the  massy 
door  slowly  opened,  and  the  old  mac  appeared  and  beckoned 
to  thera  to  enicr. 

'  'Tis  eight  years,  come  Uartinmae,  since  I  opened  thia 
door,'  Enid  the  old  raan,  '  and  it  sticks  a  bit.  You  nnist 
walk  about  by  yonrselvea,  for  I  have  no  breath,  and  my 
miatrosa  ia  bedridden.  There,  straight  down  the  cloister, 
yon  can't  miss  your  way  ;  there  ia  not  much  to  see.' 

The  interior  of  the  abbey  formed,  a  quadrangle,  sur- 
roundod  by  the  cluistera,  and  in  this  inner  court  yvas  a 
curiooa  fountain,  curved  with  exquisite  skill  by  some  gothio 
artist  in  one  of  those  capricious  moods  of  sportive  inven- 
tion that  produced  those  grotesque  medleys  for  which  the 
fcud&l  sculptor  was  celebrated.  Not  a  sound  waa  heard 
escept  the  fall  of  the  fountain  and  the  light  echoes  that  its 
voice  called  up. 

The  staircase  led  Lady  Annabel  and  bcr  party  through 
several  small  rooms,  scantily  garnished  with  ancient  furni- 
ture, in  some  of  which  were  portraits  of  the  family,  nntil 
they  at  length  entered  a  noble  saloon,  ouco  the  refectory  of 
the  abbey,  and  not  deficient  in  splendour,  though  sadly 
soiled  and  worm-eaten.  It  was  hung  vrith  tapestry  repre- 
senting the  Cartoons  of  Raffael,  and  their  still  vivid  colours 
contrasted  with  the  faded  hangings  and  the  diugy  damask 
of  the  chairs  and  sofas.  A  mass  of  CromwelHan  armoar 
was  huddled  together  in  a  comer  of  a  long  monkish  gallery, 
with  a  stonditrd,  encrusted  with  dust,  and  a  couple  of  old 
drama,  one  broken.  From  one  of  the  windows  they  had  a 
good  view  of  the  old  walled  garden,  which  did  not  tempt 
them  to  enter  it ;  it  was  a  wilderness,  the  walks  no  longer 
distill guishablc  from  the  rank  vegetation  of  tho  once  culti- 
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vaied  lawns ;  the  terraces  choked  up  with  the  nnchecked 
Bhrabberies ;  and  here  and  there  a  leaden  statue,  a  goddess 
or  a  satyr,  prostrate,  and  covered  with  moss  and  lichen. 

'  It  makes  me  melancholy,'  said  Ladj  Annabel ;  '  let  us 
return.* 

'  Mamma,'  said  Yenetia,  '  are  there  any  ghosts  in  this 
abbey  ?  * 

'  You  may  well  ask  me,  love,'  replied  Lady  Annabel ;  *  it 
seems  a  spell-bound  place.  But,  Yenetia,  I  have  often 
told  you  there  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts.' 

'  Is  it  naughty  to  believe  in  ghosts,  mamma,  for  I  cannot 
help  believing  in  them  ? ' 

*  When  you  are  older,  and  have  more  knowledge,  you 
will  not  believe  in  them,  Yenetia,'  replied  Lady  Annabel* 

Our  Mends  left  Cadurcis  Abbey.  Yenetia  mounted  her 
donkey,  her  mother  walked  by  her  side ;  the  sun  was  be- 
ginning to  decline  when  they  again  reached  Cherbury,  and 
the  air  was  brisk.  Lady  Annabel  was  glad  to  find  herself 
by  her  fireside  in  her  little  terrace-room,  and  Yenetia  fetch- 
ing her  book,  read  to  her  mother  until  their  dinner  hour. 


CHAPTER  in. 


Two  serene  and  innocent  years  had  glided  away  at  Cher- 
bury  since  this  morning  ramble  to  Cadurcis  Abbey,  and 
Yenetia  had  grown  in  loveliness,  in  goodness,  and  intelli- 
gence. Her  lively  and  somewhat  precocious  mind  had 
become  greatly  developed ;  and,  though  she  was  only  nine 
years  of  age,  it  scarcely  needed  the  afibction  of  a  mother 
to  find  in  her  an  interesting  and  engaging  companion. 
Although  feminine  education  was  little  regarded  in  those 
days,  that  of  Lady  Annabel  had  been  an  exception  to  the 
general  practice  of  society.  She  had  been  brought  up  with 
the  consciousness  of  other  objects  of  female  attainment  and 
accomplishment  than   embroidery,    *  the  complete  art  of 
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making  pastry,'  and  reading  '  The  Whole  Duty  of  jran.* 
She  had  profited,  when  a  child,  by  the  guidance  of  her 
brotlier's  tntor,  who  had  bestowed  no  nnfmitful  paina  upon 
no  ordinary  Cftpiicity.  She  was  a  good  linguist,  a  fine 
■nDHician,  was  well  read  in  onr  elder  poets  and  their  Italian 
originals,  was  no  nnsldlfxil  artist,  and  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  botany  when  wandering,  as  a  girl,  in  her 
native  woods.  Since  her  retirempnt  to  Cherbury,  reading 
had  been  her  chief  resoorce.  The  hall  contained  a  library 
■whose  shelves,  indeed,  were  more  full  than  choice ;  but, 
amid  folios  of  theological  controversy  and  civil  law,  then) 
might  be  found  the  first  editions  of  most  of  the  celebrated 
writers  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  which  the  contemporary  pro- 
prietor of  Cberbnry,  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion  in  his  day, 
had  duly  collected  in  his  yearly  visits  to  the  metropolis,  and 
finally  deposited  in  Ihe  family  book-room. 

The  education  of  her  dangbter  was  not  only  the  principal 
duty  of  Lady  Annabel,  but  her  chief  delight.  To  cultivate 
the  nascent  intelligence  of  a  child,  in  those  days,  was  not 
the  mere  piece  of  scientific  mechanism  that  the  admirable 
labours  of  so  many  ingenious  writers  have  since  permitted 
it  compn.ratirely  to  become.  In  those  days  there  was  no 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  no  Madame  de  Geolis,  no  Miss  Edgeworth ; 
no  '  Evenings  at  Hnme,'no  '  Children's  Friend,'  no '  Parent's 
Assistant.'  Venetia  loved  her  book  ;  indeed,  she  was  never 
happier  than  when  reading ;  bnt  she  soon  recoiled  from 
the  gUt  and  Lilliputian  volumes  of  the  good  Mr.  NewbuTj, 
and  her  mind  reqairedsomemore  substantial  excitement  than 
'  Tom  Thumb,'  or  even  '  Goody  Two-Slioes."  '  The  Seven 
Champions '  was  a  great  resource  and  a  great  favourite ; 
bnt  it  required  all  the  vigilance  of  a  mother  to  eradicate  the 
false  impressions  which  such  studies  were  continually  mak- 
jo  tender  a  student ;  and  to  disenchant,  by  rational 
discussion,  the  fascinated  imagination  of  her  chUd.  Lady 
Annabel  endeavoured  to  find  Rome  substitute  in  the  essays 
of  Addison  and  Steele  ;  but  they  required  more  knowledge 
of  the  evcry-day  world  for  their  enjoyment  than  an  infant, 
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bred  in  sncli  seclusion,  oonld  at  present  afibrd  ;  and  at  last 
Yenetia  lost  herself  in  the  wildering  pages  of  Clelia  and  the 
Arcadia,  which  she  pored  over  with  a  rapt  and  ecstatic 
spirit,  that  wonld  not  comprehend  the  warning  scepticism 
of  her  parent.  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  high-bred 
Ladj  Annabel  in  the  terrace-room  of  her  ancient  hall,  work- 
ing at  her  tapestry,  and,  seated  at  her  feet,  her  little  daughter 
Yenetia,  reading  aloud  the  Arcadia !  The  peacocks  have 
jumped  up  on  the  window-sill,  to  look  at  their  friends,  who 
love  to  feed  them,  and  bj  their  pecking  have  aroused  the 
bloodhound  crouching  at  Ladj  Annabel's  feet.  And  Yenetia 
looks  up  from  her  foHo  with  a  flushed  and  RmiliTig  face  to 
catch  the  sympathy  of  her  mother,  who  rewards  her 
daughter's  study  with  a  kiss.  Ah!  there  are  no  such 
mothers  and  no  such  daughters  now ! 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  life  and  studies  of  Yenetia 
tended  rather  dangerously,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  of  her 
mother,  to  the  development  of  her  imagination,  in  case  in- 
deed she  possessed  that  terrible  and  fatal  giil.  She  passed 
her  days  in  unbroken  solitude,  or  broken  only  by  affections 
which  softened  her  heart,  and  in  a  scene  which  itself  might 
well  promote  any  predisposition  of  the  kind ;  beautiful  and 
picturesque  objects  surrounded  her  on  all  sides ;  she  wan- 
dered, at  it  were,  in  an  enchanted  wilderness,  and  watched 
the  deer  reposing  under  the  green  shadow  of  stately  trees ; 
the  old  hall  itself  was  calculated  to  excite  mysterious  curi- 
osity ;  one  wing  was  uninhabited  and  shut  up  ;  each  morn- 
ing and  evening  she  repaired  with  her  mother  and  the 
household  through  long  galleries  to  the  chapel,  where  she 
knelt  to  her  devotions,  illumined  by  a  window  blazoned 
with  the  arms  of  that  illustrious  family  of  which  she  was 
a  member,  and  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  She  had  an 
indefinite  and  painful  consciousness  that  she  had  been  early 
checked  in  the  natural  inquiries  which  occur  to  every  child ; 
she  had  insensibly  been  trained  to  speak  onJy  of  what  she 
saw ;  and  when  she  listcLed,  at  night,  to  the  long  ivy  rust- 
ling about  the  windows,  and  the  wild  owls  hooting  about 
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the  mauBtoD,  witli  their  pining,  molancliol/  voices,  sbc 
might  have  been  excused  for  belietong  iii  those  Bpirits, 
which  htr  mother  warned  her  to  discredit;  or  ehe  for- 
got thene  monrnfal  impressions  in  ilreajna,  caught  from 
her  romantic  Tolnmea,  of  bright  knigLta  and  beaatlful 
dam  eels. 

Only  one  event  of  importance  had  occarred  at  Cberhnry 
during  theae  two  yeara,  if  indeed  that  be  not  too  strong  a 
phrase  to  nse  in  reference  to  an  occurrence  which  occa- 
sioned so  alight  and  passing  an  int«i'est.  Lord  Codarcts 
had  died.  He  bad  left  his  considerable  properly  to  bis 
iiatnral  children,  bat  the  abbej  had  descended  with  the 
title  to  a  very  distajit  relative.  The  circle  at  Chorbary 
hod  beard,  and  that  was  all,  that  the  new  lord  was  a  minor, 
a.  bttle  boy,  indeed  very  httle  older  ihan  Venetia  herself; 
but  this  information  produced  no  impression.  Tbe  abbey 
was  still  deserted  and  deso1at«  as  ever. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


E?EBT  Sunday  afternoon,  the  rector  of  a  nt-ighbonring 
though  still  somewhat  distant  parish,  of  which  the  rich 
living  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Herberts,  came  to  perform 
divine  service  at  Cherbary.  It  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret 
to  I^dy  Annabel  that  herself  and  her  family  wore  debarred 
from  the  advantage  of  more  frequent  and  convenient 
Epiritaal  consolation ;  bat,  at  this  time,  the  parochial  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  of  England  was  not  bo  strict  as  it 
fortunately  is  at  present.  Cberbury,  though  a  vicarage, 
possessed  neither  parish  cbarch,  nor  a  residence  for  the 
clergyman ;  nor  was  there  indeed  a  village.  The  peasants 
on  tbe  estate,  or  labourers  as  they  are  now  styled,  a  term 
whose  introduction  into  onr  rural  world  is  much  to  be 
lamented,  lived  in  the  respective  farmhouses  on  tbe  lands 
which   they   cultivated.     These  were  scattered  about  tt 
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considerable  distances,  and  many  of  their  inmates  found  it 
more  convenient  to  attend  the  church  of  the  contiguous 
parish  than  to  repair  to  the  hall  chapel,  where  the  house- 
hold and  the  dwellers  in  the  few  cottages  scattered  about 
the  park  and  woods  always  assembled.  The  Ladj  Annabel^ 
whose  lot  it  had  been  in  life  to  find  her  best  consolation  in 
religion,  and  who  was  influenced  by  not  only  a  sincere  but 
even  a  severe  piety,  had  no  other  alternative,  therefore,  but 
engaging  a  chaplain  ;  but  this,  after  much  consideration,  she 
had  resolved  not  to  do.  She  was  indeed  her  own  chaplain, 
herself  performing  each  day  such  parts  of  our  morning  and 
evening  service  whose  celebration  becomes  a  laic,  and 
reading  portions  from  the  writings  of  those  eminent  divines 
who,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
reign,  have  so  eminently  distinguished  the  communion  of 
our  national  Church. 

Each  Sunday,  after  the  performance  of  divine  service, 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Masham  dined  with  the  feunily,  and  he  wa? 
the  only  guest  at  Cherbury  Venetia  ever  remembered 
seeing.  The  Doctor  was  a  regular  orthodox  divine  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  with  a  large  cauliflower  wig,  shovel- 
hat,  and  huge  knee-buckles,  barely  covered  by  his  top- 
boots  ;  learned,  jovial,  humorous,  and  somewhat  courtly ; 
truly  pious,  but  not  enthusiastic ;  not  forgetful  of  his  tithes, 
but  generous  and  charitable  when  they  were  once  paid; 
never  neglecting  the  sick,  yet  occasionally  following  a  fox ; 
a  fine  scholar,  an  active  magistrate,  and  a  good  shot ; 
dreading  the  Pope,  and  hating  the  Presbyterians. 

The  Doctor  was  attached  to  the  Herbert  family  not 
merely  because  they  had  given  him  a  good  living.  He 
had  a  great  reverence  for  an  old  English  race,  and  turned 
up  his  nose  at  the  Walpolian  loanmongers.  Lady  Annabel, 
too,  BO  beautiful,  so  dignified,  so  amiable,  and  highly  bred, 
and,  above  all,  so  pious,  had  won  his  regard.  He  was  not 
a  little  proud,  top,  that  he  was  the  only  person  in  the 
county  who  had  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance,  and  yet 
waa  disinterested  enough  to  regret  that  he  led  so  secluded 
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a  life,  and  often  lamented  that  nothing  would  indace  her  to 
show  her  elegant  peraon  on  a  racecoorae,  or  to  attend  an 
aaeixe  ball,  an  assembly  which  was  then  becoming  mnch 
the  fashion.  The  httle  Yenetia  was  a  charming  child,  and 
the  kind-hearted  Doctor,  thongh  a  bachelor,  loved  children, 

0!  jsatn  pulchrl,  filia  pulchrioF, 

was  the  Rot.  Dr.  Masham's  apposite  and  favourite  qaota- 
tioD  after  his  weekly  visit  to  Cberbiuy. 

Divine  sorvioe  waa  concluded  ;  the  Doctor  had  preached 
a  capital  sermon ;  for  he  had  been  one  of  the  Ehining  h'ghta 
of  his  nniversity  until  his  rich  but  isolating  preferment  bad 
apparently  closed  the  great  career  which  it  waa  once  sup- 
posed awaited  him.  The  accustomed  walk  on  the  terrace 
waa  completed,  and  diiiner  was  announced.  This  meal  was 
HlwajB  celebrated  at  Cherbuty,  where  now  fashions  stole 
doivn  with  a  lingering  pace,  in  the  great  hall  iteelf.  An 
ample  table  was  placed  in  the  centre  on  a  mat  of  rashes, 
sheltered  by  a  large  screen  covered  with  hnge  maps  of  the 
shire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  Lady  Annabel 
and  her  good  pastor  seated  themselves  at  each  end  of  the 
table,  while  Venetia,  mounted  on  a  high  choir,  was  waited 
on  by  Mistress  Panncefort,  who  never  condescended  by  any 
chance  attention  to  notice  the  presence  of  any  other  indi- 
vidnal  but  her  little  charge,  on  whose  chair  she  jnst  leaned 
with  an  ^r  of  condescending  devotion.  The  butler  stood 
behind  his  lady,  and  two  other  servants  watched  the  Doctor ; 
rural  bodies  all,  bat  decked  on  this  day  in  gorgeous  livery 
coats  of  blue  and  silver,  which  bad  been  made  originally 
for  men  of  very  diU'erent  size  and  bearing.  Siotple  as  was 
the  usual  diet  at  Cherbary  the  cook  was  permitted  on 
Sunday  Aill  play  to  her  art,  which,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  indulged  in  the  production  of  dishes  more  name- 
rOQS  and  substantial  than  oar  refined  tastes  could  at  present 
tolerate.  The  Doctor  appreciated  a  good  dinner,  and  hia 
countenance  glistened  with  approbation  as  be  surveyed  the 
ample  tureen  of  potage  royal,  with  a  boned  duck  swimming 
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of  bGanbBrSed  TvaL    To  t^iew  ss^iOMOeid  tbtt 
rpoaoe  of  i^  cs^sutt  az^  a  crszid  taaaiTi  j 
vHdk  the  babies  of  fiViV^ytWi,  |qcksei£^  snd  raib&ihs 
esLla^zzkod  in  CTDteSb.  ccicfs:"  CKBXLh&.  axia  sarxicrr  biCk.  ^d 

iLf*  jrrmzid  csbit  of  sldD  wms  ibe  oorercvf  tihis  pmfsrr,  wbervcm 

liriDir  foTins  xbsi  weir  now  enuanbeid  in  iLas  ••ctrcwms 
sepQjclisie.  A  Fjayeaidiy  tcmrtcu  or  tazisj,  an  old  Taxriifsh 
ciisaz\i,  m  isare  refiaeid  blamutgo.  and  a  rfbiad  jpeDr  cf 
J2MSLT  ooiCQirSL.  oSensd  a  pleasairt  peHef  af%r  ibesie  Tai:tRr 
izrr€!Ziiiosi&.  azid  the  repast  dosed  viiii  a  disli  cf  cjsser 
loares  aad  a  pompeume  of  laria. 

y  onntihKtaTi  di  n  g  ihe  abstemiousness  cf  bis  bcisaM)s&.  tbe 
Doci'Or  was  sever  deftserred  from  doing  jiisticte  to  b«r  bo!^ 
talitr.  Few  wcrt  tbe  disbes  thai  evtr  eacapeid  bisL  Tbe 
duDotn  dvspepsia  bad  iK»t  waxed  its  feD  wizics  OTnr  tbe 
eirbteexith  cenrnjy,  and  wandeifii]  were  the  feats  tben 
achieved  bj  a  ocnmtzT  gentleman  with  tbe  nnitad  aid  of  a 
good  digestion  and  a  good  cxmsdenoe. 

Tbe  aervmLis  bad  retii^d,  and  Dr.  Masbam  bad  taken  bit 
last  glass  of  port,  and  then  be  rang  a  bell  on  tbe  table,  and, 
I  trust  mv  iidr  readerB  will  not  be  frightened  &om  pxxw 
ceeding  with  this  bistorr,  a  serrant  brongbt  bim  bis  pipe. 
Tbe  pipe  was  well  stnfiod,  dalj  lighted,  and  dnlj  poftd ; 
and  then,  taking  it  &am  bis  montb,  the  Doetor  spoke. 

*  And  BO,  mj  bononred  ladv,  yon  have  got  a  neigbbonr 
at  la«:t.* 

*  Indeed !  *  exclaimed  LadT  Annabel. 

Bnt  tbe  claims  of  tbe  pipe  prerented  the  good  Doctor 
&om  too  qnicklj  satisfjing  her  natorml  coriasxt j.  Another 
puf  or  two,  and  he  then  continned. 
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'  Yes,'  said  he, '  the  old  abbey  baa  at  last  found  a  tenant.' 

'A  tenant.  Doctor P' 

'  Ay  !  the  best  t«iia,iit  in  the  world  :  its  proprietor.' 

'  Yon  qaiie  Bnrprise  me.     When  did  this  occur  ?  ' 

'  They  have  been  there  these  three  daya ;  I  have  paid 
them  a  visit.  Mrs.  Cadurcia  has  come  to  lire  at  the  abbey 
with  the  little  lord.' 

'  This  is  indeed  news  to  na,'  said  Lady  Annabel  ;  '  and 
what  kind  of  people  are  they  ?  ' 

'  Tou  know,  my  dear  madam,'  Baid  the  Doctor,  jnat 
Sonclung'  the  ash  of  his  pipe  with  his  tobacco-stopper  of 
chased  silverr,  '  that  the  present  lord  is  a  very  distant 
relative  of  the  latcOne  P  ' 

Lady  Annabel  bowed  assent. 

'The  late  lord,'  continued  the  Doctor,  'who  waa  aa 
strange  and  wrong-headed  a  man  as  ever  breathed,  tliongh 
I  trust  ho  is  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  all  that,  left  all 
his  property  to  his  unlawful  cbildi'en,  with  the  exception  of 
this  estate  entailed  on  the  title,  as  all  estates  should  be. 
'Tis  a  fine  place,  but  no  great  rental.  I  doubt  whether  'tia 
more  than  a  clear  twelve  hundred  a-year.' 

'And  Mrs.  Cadurds  ?'  inquired  I^ady  Annabel. 

'  Was  an  heiress,'  replied  the  Doctor,  '  and  the  late  Mr. 
Cadurcia  a  spendrift.  Ho  was  a  bad  manager,  and,  worse, 
a  bad  husband.  Providence  was  pleased  to  summon  him 
aaddenlj  from  this  mortal  sceno^  but  not  before  be  had 
dissipated  the  greater  part  of  his  wife's  means.  Mrs. 
Cadurcis,  sinco  she  was  a  widow,  hag  lived  in  strict  seclusion 
with  her  little  boy,  as  you  may,  my  dear  lady,  with  your 
dear  little  girl.  But  I  am  afraid,'  said  the  Doctor,  shaking 
bis  bead,  '  ehe  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dining  so  well 
as  wo  have  to-day.  A  very  limited  income,  ray  dear  madam ; 
a  very  limited  income  indeed.  And  the  guardians,  I  am 
told,  will  only  allow  the  little  lord  a  hnndred  a^year  ;  but, 
on  her  own  income,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  that  addition, 
she  has  resolved  to  live  at  tlie  abbey ;  and  I  believe,  1 
bulinve  she  has  it  ronl-&ec  ;  but  I  don't  know.' 
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*  Poor  i?v  Oman  !  *  said  Lady  Aunabel,  and  not  without  a 
sigh.     *I  trust  her  child  is  her  consolation.' 

Venetia  had  not  spoken  during  this  conversation,  but 
she  had  listened  to  it  very  attentively.  At  length  she  said, 
'  Mamma,  is  not  a  widow  a  wife  that  has  lost  her  husband?' 

*  You  are  right,  my  dear,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  rather 
gravely. 

Venetia  mused  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  '  Pi'ay, 
mamma,  are  you  a  widow  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  little  girl,'  said  Dr.  Masham,  ^  go  and  give  that 
beautiful  peacock  a  pretty  piece  of  cake.' 

Lady  Annabel  and  the  Doctor  rose  from  the  table  with 
Venetia,  and  took  a  turn  in  the  park,  while  the  Doctor's 
horses  were  getting  ready. 

'  I  think,  my  good  lady,'  said  the  Doctor,  *  it  would  be 
but  an  act  of  Christian  charity  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Cadurcis.' 

'  I  was  thinking  the  same,'  said  Lady  Annabel ;  '  I  am 
interested  by  what  you  have  told  me  of  her  history  and 
fortunes.  We  have  some  woes  in  common ;  I  hope  some 
joys.  It  seems  that  this  case  should  indeed  be  an  exception 
to  my  rule.* 

*  I  would  not  ask  you  to  sacrifice  your  inclinations  to  the 
mere  pleasures  of  the  world,'  said  the  Doctor :  *  but  duties, 
my  dear  lady,  duties  ;  there  are  such  things  as  duties  to  our 
neighbour;  and  here  is  a  case  where,  believe  me,  they 
might  be  fulfilled.' 

The  Doctor's  horses  now  appeared.  Both  master  and 
groom  wore  tbeir  pistols  in  their  holsters.  The  Doctor 
shook  hands  warmly  with  Lady  Annabel,  and  patted 
Venetia  on  her  head,  as  she  ran  up  from  a  little  distance, 
with  an  eager  countenance,  to  receive  her  accustomed  bless* 
ing.  Then  mounting  his  stout  mare,  he  once  more  waived 
Ills  hand  with  an  air  of  courtliness  to  his  hostess,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight.  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  returned  to 
the  terrace-room. 


CHAPTER  V. 

'  And  so  I  would,  my  lady,'  said  MiBtrcas  Paurcofort, 
-when  Lady  Annabel  communicated  to  ber  faithful  attendant, 
at  iii|;lit,  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Cadurcis  family  at 
the  abln-y,  and  her  intention  of  paying  Mrs.  Cadnrcia  a 
visit  J  '  and  bo  I  would,  my  lady,'  said  Mistress  Pauncefort, 
'  and  it  would  be  but  an  act  of  Christian  charity  after  all, 
AB  tlie  Doctor  says ;  for  althoagh  it  is  not  for  me  to  com- 
plain  when  my  betters  are  aatiaSed,  and  after  all  I  am 
always  content,  if  your  ladyship  be ;  still  there  is  no  deny- 
ing the  fact,  that  this  is  a  terrible  loiiesome  life  after  alL 
And  I  ca^nuot  help  tbijikirg  your  ladjafiip  has  not  been 
looking  BO  well  of  late,  and  a  little  society  would  do  your 
liulyship  good ;  and  Jliss  Venetia  too,  after  all,  she  want*  a 
pliiyfellow  ;  I  am  cerlain  suro  that  I  was  as  tired  of  playing 
at  ball  with  her  this  morning  as  if  I  had  never  sat  down  in 
my  bom  days ;  and  I  dare  say  the  littlo  lord  ^vill  play  witb 
her  all  day  long.' 

'  If  I  thought  that  this  visit  would  lend  to  what  is  under- 
stood by  the  word  society,  my  good  Pauncefort,  I  certainly 
should  refrain  from  paying  it,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  very 
quietly. 

'  Ob  I  liortl,  dear  my  lady.  I  was  not  for  a  moment 
dreaming  of  any  such  thing,'  replied  Mistress  Pauncefort; 
'society,  I  know  as  well  as  any  one,  means  grand  balls, 
Hanelagb,  aud  the  masquerades.  I  can't  abide  the  thonglit 
of  them,  I  do  assure  your  ladyship ;  all  I  meant  was  that  a 
quiet  dinner  now  aud  tlicn  with  a  fow  friends,  a  dance 
]tcrbaps  in  the  (tvoning,  or  a  hnud  of  wbisi,  or  a  game  of 
romps  at  Christmas,  when  the  abbey  will  of  course  be  quite 
full,  a • 

'  I  believe  there  is  as  littlo  chance  of  the  abbey  being  fall 
at  Christmas,  or  any  other  lime,  as  there  is  of  Cherbury,' 
said  Lady  Annabel.  '  Mrs.  CaJarcis  is  a  widow,  with  a 
very  slender  fortune.     Her  sou  will  nob  enjoy  his  estate 
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be  IS  of  aice.  as»d  isb  resiaS  is  aaaSL  I  am  led  to 
be&re  thai  tlinr  will  bre  quite  as  qnacdr  ms  cvraelpeff ; 
ftod  vben  I  fpoke  of  Chrisdaii  ^larirr,  I  vis  tli^t-h^g  cvn]j 
of  V^TMJ^^^*^  ttyvazds  item,  mod  not  of  aransmient  for  oqir> 


*  WtSL  mj  Uhr,  tcvt  li*sfaip  knofvs  bes^*  replied  Mistms 
Pumoefart,  eriiieDthr  Teay  disappoiiiud;  for  sbe  bad  in* 
dnlged  in  nwmentMT  xisosis  of  soble  Tishors  sad  noble 
TmlctB ;  *I  am  ahrajs  oostent.  jon  know,  wben  t^odt  ]a*sbq> 
is  ;  bat,  I  must  sar,  I  think  it  is  Teix  odd  for  a  krd  to  Iw 
90  poor.     I  nertT  beard  of  Fadb  a  thing.     I  think  ther  will 

tarn  out  ricber  than  ron  bare  an  idea,  mr  ladr.     Your 

•  •         • 

la*shq»  knows  ^tis  qiute  a  sajing.  ^  As  rich  as  a  lord.**  * 

Ladj  ATiTiahel  smikd,  bat  did  not  rephr. 

The  next  mcming  the  fawn-oolouTHi  chariot,  whicb  bad 
rardj  been  nsed  since  Lmdj  Annabd^s  arnral  at  Cberbnii, 
and  four  black  long>tailed  coacb-borEies,  that  from  abaohite 
necessity  bad  been  degraded,  in  the  interral,  to  the  eerrioe  of 
the  cart  and  the  plough,  made  their  appearance,  afler  much 
bustle  and  effort,  before  the  hall-door.  Although  a  mom- 
ing^s  stroll  from  Cherboiy  throngb  the  woods,  Cadnrcis 
was  distant  nearly  ten  miles  by  the  road^  and  that  road  was 
in  great  part  impassable,  ssre  in  &Toiirable  seasons.  This 
visit,  therefore,  was  an  expedition ;  and  Lady  Annabel, 
fearing  the  &dgTie  for  a  child,  determined  to  leave  Venetxa 
at  home,  from  whom  she  had  actually  never  been  separated 
one  hour  in  her  life.  Veneda  could  not  refrain  from  shed- 
ding a  tear  when  ber  mother  embraced  and  qnitted  her,  and 
be^ed,  as  a  last  fovcmr,  that  sbe  might  accompany  ber 
through  the  park  to  the  avenue  lodge.  So  Pannoefort  and 
herself  entered  the  chariot,  that  rocked  like  a  ship,  in  spite 
of  all  the  skill  of  the  ooarhman  and  the  postilion. 

Venetia  walked  home  with  Mistress  Paoncefort,  but 
Lady  Annabers  little  danghter  was  not  in  her  usual  lively 
apizits ;  many  a  butterfly  glanced  around  withoat  attracting 
ber  porsnit,  and  the  deer  trooped  by  withoat  eliciting  a 
single  observation.    At  length  she  said,  in  a  thooghtfol 
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tone,  '  Mistresa  Pauncefort,  I  shonlil  have  liked  to  liave  g'one 
and  acea  the  little  boy.' 

'  Yon  shall  go  and  aee  him  another  day,  Miss,'  replied 
her  attendant. 

'  Mifitresa  Panocefort,'  said  Venetia,  '  are  yon  a  widow  ?' 

Mistress  Panncefoi-t  almost  started ;  liad  the  inquiry 
been  made  by  a  mati,  she  would  almost  have  supposed  be 
■WBa  going  to  bo  very  rude.  She  was  indeed  innoh  eax- 
prsaed, 

'And  pray,  Jli.sa  Venetia,  what  could  put  it  in  your  Lead 
tA  ask  such  an  odd  question  F '  ezclajmod  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort. '  A  widow  !  Miss  Venetia  ;  I  have  never  yet  changed 
my  name,  and  I  shall  not  in  a  hurry,  that  I  can  tell 
yon.' 

'  Do  widows  change  their  names  ? '  said  Venetia. 

'  All  women  change  tlieir  names  when  they  marry,'  r»- 
Bponded  Mistress  Panncefort. 

'Is  mamma  married  ?'  inquired  Venetia. 

'  La !  Miss  Venetia,  Well,  to  be  sure,  yon  do  ask  tlio 
strangest  questions.  Married  !  to  be  sure  she  is  married,' 
said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  exceedingly  flnstered, 

'  And  whom  is  she  married  to  ? '  pnrsned  the  unwearied 
Venetia, 

'  Your  papa,  to  be  sure,'  said  Jlistress  Pannccrort,  blnsb- 
ing  np  to  her  eyes,  and  looking  very  cotifnsed  ;  '  that  is  to 
say,  Miss  Venetia,  yon  are  never  to  ask  questions  about  snch 
Bubjects,     Have  not  I  often  told  you  it  is  not  pretty  ? ' 

'  Why  is  it  not  pretty  ?  '  said  Venetia 

'  Because  it  is  not  proper,'  said  Mistress  Pauncefort ; 
'becanse  your  mamma  does  not  like  you  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions, and  she  will  be  very  angry  with  me  for  answering 
them,  I  can  tell  you  that,' 

'  I  tell  yon  what,  Mistress  Pauncefort,'  said  Venetia,  '  I 
think  mamma  is  a  widow.' 

'And  what  then,  Miaa  Venetia?  There  is  no  shame  is 
that,' 

'  Shame ! '  exclaimed  Venetia.     '  What  is  shame  ?  ' 
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'  Look,  thore  is  a  pretty  butterfly ! '  exclaimed  Mistress 
Pauncefort.  *  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  pretty  butterfly,  Miss  ?  * 

'  I  do  not  care  about  butterflies  to-day,  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort ;  I  like  to  talk  about  widows.' 

'  Was  there  ever  such  a  child ! '  exclaimed  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  with  a  wondering  glance. 

'  I  must  have  had  a  papa,'  ^id  Yenetia ;  ^  all  the  ladies  I 
read  about  had  papas,  and  married  husbands.  Then  whom 
did  my  mamma  marry  P ' 

'  Lord  !  Miss  Venetia,  you  know  very  well  your  mamma 
always  tells  you  that  all  those  books  you  read  are  a  pack 
of  stories,'  observed  Mistress  Pauncefort,  with  an  air  of 
triumphant  art. 

*  There  never  were  such  persons,  perhaps,'  said  Venetia, 
'  but  it  is  not  true  that  there  never  were  such  things  as 
papas  and  husbands,  for  all  people  have  papas ;  you  must 
have  had  a  papa,  Mistress  Pauncefort  ?  * 

'  To  be  sure  I  had,'  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  bridling 
up. 

'  And  a  mamma  too  ?  '  said  Venetia. 

'  As  honest  a  woman  as  ever  lived,'  said  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort. 

'  Then  if  I  have  no  papa,  mamma  must  be  a  wife  that 
has  lost  her  husband,  and  that,  mamma  told  me  at  dinner 
yesterday,  was  a  widow.' 

'  Was  the  like  ever  seen ! '  exclaimed  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort.    *  And  what  then,  Miss  Venetia  ?  ' 

'  It  seems  to  mo  so  odd  that  only  two  people  should  live 
here,  and  both  be  widows,'  said  Venetia,  *  and  both  have  a 
little  child ;  the  only  diflerence  is,  that  one  is  a  little  boy, 
and  I  am  a  little  girl.' 

'When  ladies  lose  their  husbands,  they  do  not  like  to 
have  their  names  mentioned,'  said  Mistress  Pauncefort ; 
'  and  so  you  must  never  talk  of  your  papa  to  my  lady,  and 
that  is  the  truth.' 

*  I  will  not  now,'  said  Venetia. 

When  they  returned  home.  Mistress  Pauncefort  brought 
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her  work,  and  seated  herself  on  the  terrace,  that  she  might 
not  lose  aiglit  of  her  charge.  Venetia.  played  tibovt  for 
Homo  little  time ;  she  made  a  castle  behind  a  tree,  and 
fancied  ahe  wan  a  knight,  and  then  a  lady,  ajid  cenjarod  op 
im  ogre  in  the  neighbouring  sbrabbory ;  bat  these  day- 
dreams did  not  amnse  her  as  much  as  naunl.  She  went  and 
fetched  her  book,  but  even  '  The  Seven  Champions  '  could 
not  interest  her.  Her  eye  was  fiied  npnn  the  page,  and 
apparently  she  was  abaorlxwl  in  her  pursuit,  but  her  mind 
wandered,  and  the  page  was  never  turned.  She  indulged 
in  an  nnconscioua  reverie  ;  her  fancy  was  with  her  mother 
on  her  visit ;  the  old  abbey  rose  up  before  her:  she  painted 
the  scene  without  an  efibrt  :  the  court,  with  the  fountain  ; 
the  grand  room,  with  the  tapestry  hangings  ;  that  desolate 
garden,  with  the  fallen  statucH ;  and  that  long,  gloomy 
gallery.  And  in  all  these  scenes  appeared  that  little  boy. 
who,  somehow  or  other,  seemed  woaderfiilly  blended  vrith 
her  imaginings.  It  was  a  very  long  day  this;  Venetia 
dined  aloug  ivith  ^[istre.ss  Paaneefort ;  the  time  hung  very 
heavy;  at  length  she  fell  asleep  in  Mistress  Pauncefort'a 
lap.  A  sound  roused  her :  the  carnage  bad  returned ;  she 
ran  to  greet  her  mother,  but  there  was  no  news ;  Mrs. 
Cadurcia  had  been  absent ;  she  had  gone  to  a  distant  town 
to  buy  some  furniture ;  and,  after  all,  Lady  Annabel  bad 
not  seen  the  little  boy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  visit  to  Cadurcis,  when  Lady  Annabel 
was  sitting  alone,  a  postchaise  drove  up  to  the  hall, 
whence  issued  a  short  and  stout  woman  with  a  mhicnnd 
oonntenance,  and  dressed  in  a  style  which  remarkably 
blended  the  shabby  with  the  tawdry.  She  was  accompanied 
bj  a  boy  between  cloven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  whosia 
appearance,    however,    much  contrasted  with  that  of  bis 
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moilier,  for  lie  was  pale  and  slender,  with  long  curling 
black  hair  and  large  black  eyes,  which  occasionally,  by 
their  transient  flashes,  agreeably  relieved  a  face  the  general 
expression  of  which  might  be  esteemed  somewhat  shy 
and  sullen.  The  lady,  of  course,  was  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
who  was  receiyed  by  Lady  Annabel  with  the  greatest 
courtesy. 

'  A  terrible  journey,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  fanning 
herself  as  she  took  her  seat,  '  and  so  very  hot  I  I%nta- 
genet,  my  love,  make  your  bow !  Have  not  I  always  told  you 
to  make  a  bow  when  you  enter  a  room,  especially  where 
there  are  strangers  ?  This  is  Lady  Annabel  Herbert,  who 
was  so  kind  as  to  call  upon  us.  Make  your  bow  to  Lady 
Annabel.' 

The  boy  gave  a  sort  of  sulky  nod,  but  Lady  Annabel  re« 
ceived  it  so  graciously  and  expressed  herself  so  kindly  to 
liim  that  his  features  relaxed  a  little,  though  he  was  quite 
silent  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  the  picture  of 
dogged  indifference. 

*  Charming  country.  Lady  Annabel,*  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
*  but  worse  roads,  if  possible,  than  we  had  in  Northumber' 
land,  where,  indeed,  there  were  no  roads  at  all,  Cherbu ry 
a  delightful  place,  very  unlike  the  abbey  ;  dreadfally  h)utS' 
Fome  I  assure  you  I  find  it.  Lady  Annabel.  Great  clian^'^o 
for  us  finom  a  little  town  and  all  our  kind  nc'ighboum. 
Very  different  from  Morpeth  ;  is  it  not,  Plantageriet  ? ' 

*  I  hate  Morpeth,'  said  the  boy. 

*  Hate  Morpeth !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadarcis ;  '  well,  I  am 
sure,  that  is  very  ungrateful,  with  so  many  kind  frien'ljt  »• 
we  always  found.  Besides,  Plant agenet,  have  I  not  always 
told  you  that  yon  are  to  hate  nothing  ?  It  is  very  wicked. 
The  trouble  it  costs  me.  Lady  Annabel,  to  educate  this  dtrar 
diild ! '  continued  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  turning  to  Lady  Annal^l, 
and  speaking  in  a  semi-tione.  '  I  have  done  it  all  myself,  I 
ajKure  yon  ;  and,  when  he  likes,  he  can  be  as  g^xid  aui  any 
CNie.     Can't  yon,  Plantagenet  ? ' 

Lurd  Cadarcis  gave  a  grim  smile ;  seated  lum£elf  at  tl^e 
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vory  back  of  tha  doep  chnir  and  Bwnng  Lis  feet,  nhicli  no 
longer  reached  the  gronnd,  to  and  fro. 

'  I  am  sure  that  Lord  Cadurcis  always  behaves  well,'  said 
Lady  Annabel. 

'  There,  Plantagonet,"  exclftimed  Mra.  Cadurcia,  '  only 
listen  to  that.  Hear  what  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  eays; 
she  18  flure  you  always  behave  wnll.  Now  mind,  never  give 
her  ladyship  cattse  to  change  her  opinion.' 

Plantagenet  curled  hia  Up,  and  half  tomed  his  back  on 
hia  companions. 

'  I  regretted  so  much  that  I  was  not  at  home  when  yon 
did  me  the  hononr  to  call,'  resumed  Mrs.  Cadurcis  ;  'but  I 
had  gone  over  for  the  day  to  Sonthport,  buying  fumitnro. 
What  a  busineBs  it  Ls  to  buy  furniture,  Lady  Annabel  1' 
added  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  with  a  piteous  expression. 

'  It  is  indeed  very  troublesome,'  said  Lady  Annabel. 

'  Ah !  you  have  none  of  these  cares,'  continued  Mrs. 
Cadurcis,  Borveying  the  pretty  apartment.  '  What  a 
difference  between  Cherhnry  and  the  abbey !  I  suppose 
yon  have  never  been  there  ? ' 

'  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  my  favourite  walks,'  answered  Lady 
Annabel ;  *  and,  some  two  years  ago,  1  even  took  the  liberty 
of  walking  through  the  house.' 

'  Was  there  ever  such  a  place  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis. 
'  I  assure  you  my  poor  head  turns  whenever  I  try  to  find 
my  way  about  it.  But  the  trustees  offered  it  us,  and  1 
thought  it  my  duty  to  ray  son  to  reside  there.  Besides,  it 
was  a  great  offer  to  a  widow;  if  poor  Mr.  Cadurcis  luid  been 
alive  it  would  have  been  diBerent.  I  hardly  know  what  I 
shall  do  there,  particularly  in  winter.  My  spirits  are  always 
dreadfully  low.  I  only  hope  Pinntagenet  will  bcbave  well. 
If  he  goes  into  his  tanUruma  at  the  abbey,  and  particularly 
in  winter,  I  hardly  know  what  will  become  of  mo  ! ' 

'  I  am  sure  Lord  Cadurcis  will  do  everything  to  make  the 
abbey  comfortable  to  yen.  Besides,  it  is  but  a  short  walk 
&om  Chcrbury,  and  you  must  come  often  and  see  us.' 

*OhI  Plantagenet  ciiu  bo  guod  if  he  likes,  I  can  ossiuv 
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jov,  Lady  Annabel ;  and  behaves  as  properly  as  any  little 
boy  I  know.  Plantagenet,  my  dear,  speak.  £[ave  not  I 
always  told  yon,  when  you  pay  a  visit,  that  yon  shoald 
open  yoar  month  now  and  then.  I  don't  like  chattering 
children,'  added  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  *  but  I  like  them  to  answer 
when  they  are  spoken  to.' 

'Nobody  has  spoken  to  me,'  said  Lord  Cadnrcis,  in  a 
sallcn  tone. 

'  Plantagenet,  my  love !'  said  bis  mother  in  a  solemn  voice. 

*  Well,  mother,  what  do  yon  want  ? ' 

'  Plantagenet,  my  love,  yon  know  yon  promised  me  to  be 
good!' 

*  Well !  what  have  I  done  ?  ' 

*  Lord  Cadnrcis,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  interfering,  *  do  yon 
like  to  look  at  pictures  P  ' 

*  Thank  you,'  replied  the  little  lord,  in  a  more  courteous 
tone  ;  *  I  like  to  be  left  alone.' 

*  Did  you  ever  know  such  an  odd  child ! '  said  Mrs. 
Cadurcis ;  '  and  yet.  Lady  Annabel,  you  must  not  judge  him 
by  what  you  see.  I  do  assure  you  he  can  behave,  when  he 
likes,  as  pretty  as  possible.' 

*  Pretty ! '  muttered  the  little  lord  between  his  teeth. 

'  If  you  had  only  seen  him  at  ^lorpcth  sometimes  at  a 
little  tea  party,'  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  'ho  really  was  quite 
the  ornament  of  the  company.' 

*  No,  I  wasn't,'  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

'  Plantagenet ! '  said  his  mother  again  in  a  solemn  tone, 
*  have  I  not  always  told  you  that  you  are  never  to  contradict 
any  one  ? ' 

The  little  lord  indulged  in  a  suppressed  growl. 

'  There  was  a  little  play  last  Christmas,'  continued  Mrs. 
Cadurcis, '  and  he  acted  quite  delightfully.  Now  you  would 
not  think  that,  from  the  way  he  sits  upon  that  chair. 
Plantagenet,  my  dear,  I  do  insist  upon  your  behaving 
yourself.     Sit  like  a  man.' 

*  I  am  not  a  man,'  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  very  quietly  ;  *  I 
wish  I  were.* 
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'  Plantagenet ! '  aiid  the  mother,  '  have  not  I  a.lwBjrB  toM 
yon  that  you  are  never  to  answer  me  ?  It  :a  not  proper  for 
children  t«  answer !  0  Lady  Annabel,  if  yon  knew  what  it 
cost  mo  to  cdiicnte  my  boji.  Hb  never  docs  anything  I  wish, 
ftnd  it  is  BO  provoking,  because  1  know  tJiat  he  can  behave 
Ds  properly  as  possiblo  if  he  likcB.  He  doea  it  to  provoke 
niB.  Ton  know  yon  Jo  it  to  provoke  me,  you  little  brat; 
now.  Bit  properly,  sir  ;  I  do  desire  yon  to  sit  properly. 
How  vexations  that  yon  Blionld  call  at  Clierbnry  tor  the 
firat  time,  and  behave  in  this  manner  1  Plantagenet,  do  yon 
hoar  ma  ? '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadnrcis,  with  a  face  reddening 
to  scarlet,  and  almost  menacing  a  move  from  ber  Beat. 

'  Yea,  everybody  hears  you,  Mrs.  CadurciD,'  said  the  littlo 
lord. 

'  Don't  call  me  Mrs.  Cadnrcia,'  exclaimed  the  mother,  in 
a  dreadful  rage.  '  That  is  not  the  way  to  apeak  to  your 
mother  j  I  will  not  be  called  Mrs.  Cadorcis  by  yoa.  Don't 
answer  me,  sir;  I  desire  yon  not  to  answer  me.  I  have 
half  a  mind  to  got  up  and  give  yon  a  good  shako,  that  I 
have.  O  Lady  Annabel,"  sighed  Mrs.  Cadurci^  while  a  tear 
trickled  down  licr  check,  'if  you  only  knew  the  Ufe  1  load, 
and  what  trouble  it  costs  me  to  educate  that  child ! ' 

*  My  dear  madam,'  said  Ludy  Annabel,  '  I  am  sure  that 
Lord  Cadurcis  has  no  other  wish  but  to  ])lease  yoo. 
Indeed  you  have  misunduratood  him.' 

'Yea!  she  always  misunderstands  me,'  said  Lord  Ca- 
dorcis, in  a  softer  tone,  bat  with  pouting  lipa  and  suffused 

'  Now  he  is  going  on,'  said  hia  mother,  beginning  herself 
to  cry  dreadfaily-  '  He  knowa  my  weak  heart ;  he  knowa 
nobody  in  the  world  loves  him  like  hia  mother ;  and  this  id 
the  way  he  lrt;ats  mo.' 

'  My  dear  Urd.  OadnroiB,*  said  Lady  Annnbel, '  pray  take 
Inncheon  after  your  long  drive  ;  and  Lord  Cadarcia,  I  am 
■ore  you  must  be  faliguod.' 

*  Thank  yoo,  I  never  oat,  my  dear  lady,*  said  Mrs.  Ca- 
dorcU,  '  except  at  my  modls.     But  one  glass  of  Moantain, 
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if  70a  please,  I  would  just  take  the  liberty  of  tasting,  for 
the  weather  is  so  dreadfully  hot,  and  Plantagenet  has  so 
aggravated  me,  I  really  do  not  feel  myself.' 

Lady  Annabel  sounded  her  silver  hand-bell,  and  the 
butler  brought  some  cakes  and  the  Mountain.  Mrs.  Ga- 
durcis  revived  by  virtue  of  her  single  glass,  and  the  provi- 
dential co-operation  of  a  subsequent  one  or  two.  Even 
the  cakes  and  the  Mountain,  however,  would  not  tempt  her 
son  to  open  his  mouth  ;  and  this,  in  spite  of  her  returning 
composure,  drove  her  to  desperation.  A  conviction  that 
the  Mountain  and  the  cakes  were  delicious,  an  amiable 
desire  that  the  palate  of  her  spoiled  child  should  be  gra- 
tified, some  reasonable  maternal  anxiety  that  after  so  long 
and  fatiguing  a  drive  he  in  fact  needed  some  refreshment, 
and  the  agonising  consciousness  that  all  her  own  physical 
pleasure  at  the  moment  was  destroyed  by  the  mental 
sufferings  she  endured  at  having  quarrelled  with  her  son, 
and  that  he  was  depriving  himself  of  what  was  so  agreeable 
only  to  pique  her,  quite  overwhelmed  the  ill-regulated  mind 
of  this  fond  mother.  Between  each  sip  and  each  mouthful, 
she  appealed  to  him  to  follow  her  example,  now  with  ca- 
jolery, now  with  menace,  till  at  length,  worked  up  by  the 
united  stimulus  of  the  Mountain  and  her  own  ungovernable 
rage,  she  dashed  down  the  glass  and  unfinished  slice  of 
cake,  and,  before  the  astonished  Lady  Annabel,  rushed 
forward  to  give  him  what  she  had  long  threatened,  and 
what  she  in  general  ultimately  had  recourse  to,  a  good 
shake. 

Her  agile  son,  experienced  in  those  storms,  escaped  in 
time,  and  pushed  his  chair  before  his  infuriated  mother ; 
Mrs.  Cadurcis,  however,  rallied,  and  chased  him  round  the 
room ;  once  more  she  flattered  herself  she  had  captured 
him,  once  more  he  evaded  her  ;  in  her  despair  she  took  up 
Venetians  *  Seven  Champions,'  and  threw  the  volume  at  his 
head;  he  laughed  a  fiendish  laugh,  as,  ducking  his  head, 
the  book  flew  on,  and  dashed  through  a  pane  of  glass ; 
^Irs.  Cadurcis  made  a  desperate  charge,  and  her  sou,  a  little 


frightened  at  her  almost  maniacal  passion,  savod  liimBolf 
by  snddeolj  seizing  Lady  Aonabel's  work-table,  and  whirl' 
inf,'  it  before  her;  Mrs.  Cadurcis  fell  over  the  leg  of  the 
table,  and  went  into  hysterica  ;  while  tlio  bloodhonnd,  who 
had  long  started  from  his  repose,  looked  at  his  mistress  for 
instmctiona,  and  in  the  meantime  continned  barking'.  The 
astonished  and  agitated  Lady  Annabel  assisted  Mrs.  Ca- 
durciB  to  rise,  ajid  led  her  to  a  couch.  Lord  Cadnrcis, 
pale  and  dogged,  stood  in  a  corner,  and  aller  all  this 
uproar  there  was  a  comparative  calm,  only  broken  by  tlie 
Boba  of  the  mother,  each  instant  growing  fainter  and 
fiunter. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mistress  Paiincefort 
nshered  in  the  little  Vcnotia.  She  really  looked  like  aa 
angel  of  peace  sent  from  heaven  on  a  mission  of  eoncord, 
with  her  long  golden  hair,  her  bright  face,  and  smile  of  in- 
efiable  lovelinesB. 

'  Mamma  ! '  said  Venetia,  in  the  sweetest  tone. 

*  Hash  !  darling,'  said  Lady  Annabel, '  this  lady  is  not  very 
well.' 

Mrs.  Cadnrcis  opened  her  eyes  and  sighed.  She  beheld 
Venetia,  and  stared  at  her  with  a  feeling  of  wonder.  '  O 
Lady  Annabel,'  she  faintly  exclaimed, '  what  most  yon  think 
of  mo  ?  But  WBS  there  ever  snth  an  unfortunate  mother  ? 
and  I  have  not  a  thought  in  the  world  but  for  that  boy.  I 
have  devoted  my  life  to  him,  and  never  would  huve  bnried 
myself  in  tlua  abbey  but  for  bis  sake.  And  this  is  tlie  way 
he  treats  me,  and  his  fathi;r  before  him  treated  me  oven 
worse.     Am  1  not  the  moat  unfortunate  woman  yon  ever 

'  My  dear  madam,'  said  the  kind  Lady  Annnlict,  in  a 
soothing  lone,  'yoa  will  be  very  happy  yet;  all  will  be 
quite  right  and  quite  happy.* 

*  Is  this  angel  your  child  P  '  inquired  Mrs.  Cudorcia,  in  a 
low  voice. 

'  This  is  my  little  girl,  Venetia.  Come  hither,  Veiietta, 
lod  speak  to  Mrs.  Cadnrcis.' 
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*  How  do  yon  do,  Mrs.  Cadurcis  ? '  said  Venetia.  *  I  am 
BO  glad  yon  have  come  to  live  at  the  abbey.' 

*The  angel!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadards.  'The  sweet 
seraph !  Oh !  why  did  not  my  Plantagenet  speak  to  you, 
Lady  Annabel,  in  the  same  tone  ?  And  he  can,  if  he  likes  ; 
he  can,  indeed.  It  was  his  silence  that  so  mortified  me ;  it 
was  his  silence  that  led  to  all.  I  am  so  prond  of  him !  and 
then  he  comes  here,  and  never  speaks  a  word.  O  Planta- 
genet, I  am  sore  yon  will  break  my  heart.' 

Venetia  went  np  to  the  little  lord  in  the  comer,  and 
gently  stroked  his  dark  cheek.  '  Are  yon  the  little  boy  ? ' 
she  said. 

Cadurcis  looked  at  her ;  at  first  the  glance  was  rather 
fierce,  bnt  it  instantly  relaxed.  '  What  is  your  name  ? '  he 
said  in  a  low,  but  not  unkind,  tone. 

*  Venetia ! ' 

*  I  like  you,  Venetia,'  said  the  boy.     '  Do  you  live  here  ? ' 

*  Yes,  with  my  mamma.' 

*  I  like  your  mamma,  too  ;  but  not  so  much  as  you.  I 
like  your  gold  hair.' 

*  Oh,  how  funny !  to  like  my  gold  hair  ! ' 

'  K  you  had  come  in  sooner,'  said  Cadurcis,  '  we  should 
not  have  had  this  row.' 

*  What  is  a  row,  little  boy  ?  '  said  Venetia. 

'  Do  not  call  me  little  boy,'  he  said,  but  not  in  an  unkind 
tone ;  *  call  me  by  my  name.' 

*  What  is  your  name  ?  ' 

*  Lord  Cadurcis ;  but  you  may  call  me  by  my  Christian 
name,  because  I  like  you.' 

*  What  is  your  Christian  name  ? ' 
'  Plantagenet.' 

^  Plantagenet !  What  a  long  name ! '  said  Venetia. 
'  Tell  me  then,  Plantagenet,  what  is  a  row  P ' 

'  What  often  takes  place  between  me  and  my  mother,  but 
which  I  am  sorry  now  has  happened  here,  for  I  like  this 
place,  and  should  like  to  come  often.     A  row  is  a  quarrel.' 

*  A  quarrel  I    What !  do  you  quarrel  with  your  mamma  P' 


'  on«n.' 

'  Why,  then,  yon  are  not  a  good  boy." 

'  Ah  !  my  mamQiH  is  not  like  yonra,'  said  the  littls  lord, 
with  B.  sigh,  '  It  is  not  toy  fault.  But  now  I  w&nt  to 
make  it  up;  how  shall  I  do  it  ?' 

'  Qo  &nd  give  her  a  kiRs.' 

'  Poh  !  that  ia  not  the  way.' 

'Shall  I  go  and  aak  my  mamma  what  is  best  to  do?' 
Baid  Yenetia ;  and  ahe  stole  away  on  tiptoe,  and  whispered 
to  Lady  Annabel  that  Plantagenet  wanted  her.  Her 
mother  came  forward  and  invited  Lord  Cadurcis  to  walk 
on  the  terrace  with  her,  leaving  Venetia  to  amnse  Ler 
other  gnest. 

Lady  Annabel,  thoagb  kind,  was  frank  and  firm  in  her 
nnexpectod  coufidenbial  interview  with  her  new  friend. 
She  placed  before  bim  clearly  the  enormity  of  his  conduct, 
wliich  no  provocation  could  jnatily  ;  it  was  a  violation  of 
divine  law,  aa  well  aa  human  propriety.  She  found  the 
little  lord  attentive,  tractable,  and  repentant,  and,  what 
might  not  have  been  expected,  exceedingly  ingeniona  and 
intelligent.  His  obaervatLona,  indeed,  were  distinguished 
by  remarkable  acnteneaa ;  and  though  he  cotdd  not,  and 
indeed  did  not  even  attempt  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  he 
incidentatly  introduced  much  that  might  be  urged  in  its 
extenuation.  There  was  indeed  in  ibis,  his  milder  moment, 
Bomething  very  winning  in  his  demeanour,  and  Lady  An> 
nabel  deeply  regretted  that  a  nature  of  so  mach  promise 
and  capacity  should,  by  the  injudidous  treatment  of  a 
parent,  at  once  fond  and  violent,  alTord  auch  slight  hopes  of 
fature  happiness.  It  was  arranged  between  Lord  Cadurcis 
and  Lady  Annabel  that  she  ahould  lead  him  to  his  mother, 
and  that  be  ahoold  lament  the  past,  and  aak  her  forgive- 
ness ;  BO  they  re-entered  the  room.  Venetia  was  listening 
to  a  long  story  from  Mrs.  Cadurcia,  who  appeared  to  have 
entirely  recovered  herself;  bot  her  countenance  assumed  a 
befitting  expreasion  of  grief  and  gravity  when  she  observed 
her  son. 
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^  My  dear  madam,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  '  your  son  is  un- 
happy that  he  should  have  offended  yoa,  and  he  has  asked 
my  kind  offices  to  effect  a  perfect  reconciliation  between  a 
child  who  wishes  to  be  dutiM  to  a  parent  who,  he  feels, 
has  always  been  so  affectionate.' 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  began  crying. 

*  Mother,'  said  her  son,  *  I  am  sorry  for  what  has 
occurred ;  mine  was  the  fault.  I  shall  not  be  happy  till 
yon  pardon  me.' 

*  No,  yours  was  not  the  fault,'  said  poor  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
crying  bitterly.  *  Oh  !  no,  it  was  not !  I  was  in  fault,  only 
I.  There,  Lady  Annabel,  did  I  not  tell  you  he  was  the 
sweetest,  dearest,  most  generous-hearted  creature  that  ever 
lived  P  Oh  !  if  he  would  only  always  speak  so,  I  am  sure 
I  should  be  the  happiest  woman  that  ever  breathed !  He 
puts  me  in  mind  quite  of  his  poor  dear  father,  who  was  an 
angel  upon  earth  ;  he  was  indeed,  when  he  was  not  vexed. 
0  my  dear  Plantagenet !  my  only  hope  and  joy !  you  are 
the  treasure  and  consolation  of  my  life,  and  always  will  be. 
God  bless  you,  my  darling  child !  You  shall  have  that 
pony  you  wanted ;  I  am  sure  I  can  manage  it :  I  did  not 
think  I  could.' 

As  Lady  Annabel  thought  it  was  as  well  that  the  mother 
and  the  son  should  not  be  immediately  thrown  together 
after  this  storm,  she  kindly  proposed  that  they  should  remain, 
and  pass  the  day  at  Cherbury ;  and,  as  Plantagenet's  eyes 
brightened  at  the  proposal,  it  did  not  require  much  trouble 
to  persuade  his  mother  to  accede  to  it.  The  day,  that  had 
commenced  so  inauspiciously,  turned  out  one  of  the  most 
agreeable,  both  to  Mrs.  Cadurcis  and  her  child.  The  two 
mothers  conversed  together,  and,  as  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  a 
great  workwoman,  there  was  at  least  one  bond  of  sympathy 
between  her  and  the  tapestry  of  her  hostess.  Then  they  all 
took  a  stroll  in  the  park ;  and  as  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  not 
able  to  walk  for  any  length  of  time,  the  children  were  per- 
mitted to  stroll  about  together,  attended  by  Mistress 
Paonocfort,  while  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  chatting  without  ocaaxng, 
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detailed  to  laHj  Aunnlxil  all  tbo  history  of  hor  life,  alj  the 
details  of  her  variuua  complainta  and  her  economical 
arrangements,  and  all  the  secrets  of  her  hnsband's  treat- 
ment of  her,  tliut  favourite  subject  on  which  she  ever 
waiod  most  eloquent.  Plantagenet,  equally  indulging  in 
confidence,  which  with  him,  however,  was  nnusual,  poured 
all  hlfl  aoni  into  the  ohanaed  ear  of  Venetia.  He  told  her 
how  he  and  his  mother  hud  lived  at  Morpeth,  ami  how  he 
hated  it ;  how  poor  they  had  been,  and  how  rich  he  should 
be ;  how  he  loved  the  ahhey,  and  especially  the  old  gallery, 
and  the  drums  and  armour  ;  how  he  bad  bei:ii  a  day-scholar 
at  a  little  school  which  he  abhorred,  and  how  be  waa  to  go 
Eome  day  to  Eton,  of  which  he  was  yeiy  proud. 

At  length  they  were  obliged  to  return,  and  when  lUiiner 
was  over  the  postchaise  was  announced,  Mrs,  Cadurci* 
parted  from  I^dy  Annabel  with  all  the  warm  expressionB 
of  a  heart  naturally  kind  and  generons ;  and  Plantagenot 
embraced  Venetia,  and  promised  that  the  nest  day  he 
would  find  bis  Avay  alone  from  Cadurcis,  through  the  wood, 
and  come  and  take  another  walk  with  her. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

This  settlement  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis  and  her  son  in  the  neiglv- 
boorbood  was  an  event  of  no  sbght  importance  in  the  life  of 
the  family  at  Chcrbury,  Venetia  at  length  found  a  com- 
panion of  her  own  bgc,  itself  an  incident  which,  in  its 
influence  npon  her  character  and  pursuits,  was  not  to  be 
disregarded.  There  grew  up  between  the  little  loi-d  and 
the  daughter  of  Lady  Annabel  that  fond  intimacy  which 
not  rarely  occurs  in  childhood,  Plantagenet  and  Venetia 
quickly  imbibed  for  each  other  a  singnlar  aflection,  not  dis- 
pleasing to  Lady  Annabel,  who  observed,  without  dissatis* 
(action,  tlie  increased  happiness  of  her  child,  and  enconraged 
by  her  kindness  tlie  frequent  visits  of  the  boy,  vi'bo  soon 
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leamt  the  Bhortest  road  from  tiie  abbey,  and  almoGt  daily 
scaled  the  hill,  and  traced  tis  way  throngt  the  woods  to  the 
hall.  There  was  much,  indeed,  in  tbo  obnroctcr  and  the 
Nitoation  of  Lord  Cadnrcie  which  inteiNSsted  Lady  Annabel 
Herbert.  His  mild,  engaging,  and  aOectionate  manners, 
when  ho  was  removed  from  the  injadicions  infiaence  of  hia 
mother,  won  npon  her  feeling's  ;  she  felt  for  this  lone  child, 
whom  nature  had  gifted  with  80  soft  a  heart  and  with  a 
tboQghtful  mind  whose  outbreaks  not  unfreqncntly  attracted 
her  notice ;  with  none  to  guide  him,  aiid  with  only  one 
heart  to  look  np  to  for  fondness;  and  that,  too,  one  that 
had  already  oantriTed  to  forfeit  the  respect  even  of  so  young 
aohild. 

Yet  Lady  Annabel  was  too  Bcngible  of  the  paramoant 
otaims  of  a  mother  ;  faeraelf,  indeed,  too  jealous  of  any  en- 
uToachmont  on  the  fall  privileges  of  maternal  love  j  to  sano- 
tion  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  her  behaviour,  any  n^leot 
of  Mrs,  Cadnrcis  by  her  son.  For  his  sake,  therefore,  she 
conrted  the  society  of  Lcr  new  neighbour ;  and  although 
Mr6.  Cadnrcis  offered  little  to  engage  Ijady  Annabel's 
ittt«ntiion  as  a  compaiuon,  though  she  wns  violent  in  her 
temper,  far  from  well  informed,  and,  from  the  society  in 
which,  in  spite  of  her  original  good  birth,  her  later  yoara 
had  passed,  very  far  Irom  being  reKnod,  she  was  not  with. 
□at  her  good  qnalitioa.  Slie  was  generous,  kind-hearted, 
and  grateful ;  not  insensible  of  her  own  deficiencies,  and 
respectable  (eota  her  misfortunes.  Lady  Annabel  waa  one 
of  those  who  always  judged  irxHviduals  rather  by  their  good 
(|UalitieB  than  their  bad.  With  the  eiception  of  her  violent 
l«uper,  which,  under  the  control  of  Lady  Antiahel's  pre- 
sence, and  by  the  aid  of  all  that  land  person's  skilfal 
management,  Mm.  Cadnrcis  generally  contrived  to  bridle,  her 
principal  faults  wero  those  of  manner,  whii-h,  from  tho  force 
of  habit,  every  day  became  Ichb  jjainful.  ilrs.  Cailarcis, 
who,  indeed,  was  only  a  child  of  a  lar;;er  growth,  bec-amfl 
Bcorooly  less  attached  to  tho  Herbert  family  than  her  oun  ; 
ahs  Alt  that  her  life,  onder  their  iuBuenCe,  wa»  hajiplcr  and 
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T  tlifin  of  yore ;  tlmt  tliere  were  ksa  domesltc  broils 
tliau  in  old  d&js ;  that  hor  son  was  more  datifnl ;  and,  Aa 
eko  could  not  holp  euspecting,  though  sha  found  it  difficult 
to  analyse  the  caase,  hereelf  more  ojniable.  The  truth,  was. 
Lady  Annabel  always  treated  Mrs.  Godtircis  with  stndied 
respect ;  and  tbo  children,  and  especially  Venetia,  followed 
her  example.  Mrs.  Cadnrcis'  self-complacency  waa  not  onl; 
less  shocked,  but  more  gratified,  than  before ;  and  this  was 
the  secret  of  her  happiness.  For  no  one  was  more  mor- 
tified by  her  rages,  when  they  were  past,  than  Mrs.  Cadur- 
cis  herself;  eho  felt  they  compromised  her  dignity,  ajid 
had  lost  her  all  moral  command  over  a  child  whom  eho 
loved  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  with  a  kind  of  wild  pas- 
sion, though  she  would  menace  and  strike  him,  and  vrhci 
often  precipitated  these  paroxysms  by  denying  his  luotliei 
that  duty  and  affection  which  were,  after  all,  the  great 
charm  and  pride  of  her  ejuatence. 

As  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  unable  to  walk  to  Cherbnry,  and 
as  Plnntagenet  soon  fell  into  the  habit  of  passing  every 
morning  at  the  hall.  Lady  Annabel  was  frequent  in  her 
visits  to  the  mother,  and  soon  she  persuaded  Mrs.  Cadnrcis 
to  order  the  old  postchaise  regularly  on  Satnrday,  and 
remain  at  Cherbnry  until  the  following  Monday  ;  by  these 
deans  both  families  united  together  in  the  chapel  at  divine 
service,  while  the  presence  of  Dr.  Maaham,  at  their  now 
increased  Sunday  dinner,  was  an  incident  in  the  monotonous 
life  of  Mrs.  Cadurcia  far  from  displeasing  to  her.  The  Doctor 
gave  her  a  little  news  of  tbo  neighbourhood,  and  of  the. 
comitry  in  general;  amused  her  with  an  occasional  anec- 
dote of  the  Queen  and  the  young  Princesses,  and  always 
lent  her  the  last  number  of  '  Sylvanns  Urban.' 

This  weekly  visit  to  Cherbury,  the  great  personal  atten- 
tion which  she  always  received  there,  and  the  frequent 
morning  walks  of  Lady  Annabel  to  Ihe  abbey,  eOectually 
repressed  on  t!io  whole  the  jealousy  which  was  »  chomcter- 
istif!  nf  Mrs.  Cadnicis'  natnm,  and  which  the  constant  ab> 
BL-noo  of  her  iiou  froot  hur  In  the  mornings  mi^^ht  otherwitM 
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baye  fatally  deyelopcd.  But  ^Irs.  Cadarcig  could  not  resist 
the  oonviction  that  the  Herberts  were  as  much  her  friends 
as  her  child's  ;  her  jealousy  was  balanced  bj  her  gratitude  ; 
she  was  daily,  almost  hourly,  sensible  of  some  kindness  of 
Lady  Annabel,  for  there  were  a  thousand  services  in  the 
power  of  the  opulent  and  ample  establishment  of  Cherbury 
to  afford  the  limited  and  desolate  household  at  the  abbey. 
Living  in  seclusion,  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  imbibing 
even  a  strong  regard  for  our  almost  sohtary  companion, 
however  incompatible  may  be  our  pursuits,  and  however 
our  tastes  may  vary,  especially  when  that  companion  is 
grateful,  and  duly  sensible  of  the  condescension  of  our  inti- 
macy; And  so  it  happened  that,  before  a  year  had  elapsed, 
that  very  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  whose  first  introduction  at  Cherbury 
liad  been  so  unfavourable  to  her,  and  from  whose  temper 
and  manners  the  elegant  demeanour  and  the  disciplined 
mind  of  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  might  have  been  excused 
for  a  moment  recoiling,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  her  refined  neighbour, 
who  sought,  on  every  occasion,  her  society,  and  omitted  few 
opportunities  of  contributing  to  her  comfort  and  welfare. 

In  the  meantime  her  son  was  the  companion  of  Venetia, 
both  in  her  pastimes  and  studies.  The  education  of  Lord 
Cadurcis  had  received  no  further  assistance  than  was 
afforded  by  the  little  grammar-school  at  Morpeth,  where  he 
had  passed  three  or  four  years  as  a  day-scholar,  and  where 
his  mother  had  invariably  taken  his  part  on  every  occasion 
that  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  master.  There 
he  had  obtained  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin  ;  yet 
the  boy  was  fond  of  reading,  and  had  picked  up,  in  an  odd 
way,  more  knowledge  than  might  have  been  supposed.  He 
had  read  ^  Baker's  Chronicle,'  and  *  The  Old  Universal 
History,*  and  *  Plutarch ;'  and  had  turned  over,  in  the  book 
room  of  an  old  gentleman  at  Morpeth,  who  had  been  at- 
tracted by  his  intelligence,  not  a  few  curious  old  folios, 
from  which  he  had  gleaned  no  contemptible  store  of  curious 
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never  seen,  and  who  was  ft  groat  nobleman  and  lived  in 
London,  Lad  siernified  to  Mrs.  Cadurcia  his  intention  of  send- 
ing his  ward  to  Eton ;  but  thut  time  hud  not  yet  arrived, 
and  Mra.  Cadnrcia,  who  dreaded  parting  witli  her  son,  de. 
termined  to  postpone  it  by  every  maternal  artifice  in  ber 
power.  At  present  it  would  have  seemed  that  ber  son's 
intellect  was  to  be  left  utterly  nncnltivatcd,  for  there  waa 
no  school  in  the  neighbonrbood  which  he  conld  attend, 
and  no  occasional  assistance  which  conld  be  obtained ; 
and  to  the  constant  presence  of  a  tiit«r  in  tbe  honse  UpB. 
Cadurcia  was  not  lesa  opposed  than  his  lordship  could  havo 
been  himself. 

It  was  by  dej^reea  that  Lord  Cadnroifl  became  the  parU 
ner  of  Venetia  in  her  studies.  Lady  Annabel  had  consulted 
Dr-  Musbam  about  the  poor  little  boy,  whose  neg1ect(>d 
state  she  deplored ;  and  the  good  Doctor  had  offered  to 
ride  over  to  Cherbury  at  least  once  a  we^k,  besides  Sunday, 
provided  Lady  Annabel  would  undertake  that  hia  directions, 
in  hia  absence,  should  be  attended  to.  This  her  ladyship 
promised  cheerfully ;  nor  had  she  any  difficulty  in  per- 
suading Ciulorcis  to  consent  to  the  arTftngemect.  He 
listened  with  docility  and  patience  to  her  representation  of 
tbe  fatal  eSects,  in  bia  after-life,  of  his  neglected  education ; 
of  the  generoiin  and  advanbigeoua  offer  of  Dr.  Masbam  ; 
and  how  cheerfully  she  would  exert  herself  to  assist  bis 
BiideavonrB,  if  PlantagBnet  would  willingly  submit  to  her 
Gnpcrvision.  The  little  lord  expressed  to  her  his  det«i-- 
minntiou  to  do  all  that  she  desired,  and  voluntarily  pro- 
mised her  that  she  should  never  repent  her  goodnoss. 
And  he  kept  hia  word.  So  every  morning,  with  the  full 
concnrrenca  of  Mrs.  Cadarcis,  whose  advice  and  opinion  on 
the  affair  were  most  formally  solicited  by  Lady  Annabel, 
Plaotagenet  arrived  early  at  the  ball,  and  took  his  writing 
and  French  lessons  with  Venetia,  and  then  they  alternately 
read  aloud  to  Lady  Annabel  from  tbe  histories  of  Hooka 
and  Echard.  When  Veneiia  repaired  to  her  drawing, 
Ondorcia  aat  down  to  bis  Latin  exercise,  and,  in  enoaonift- 
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ing  and  assisting  him,  Lady  Annabel,  a  proGcicnt  in  Italian, 
began  herself  to  learn  the  ancient  language  of  the  Romans. 
With  snch  a  charming  mistress  even  these  Latin  exercises 
were  achieved.  In  vain  Cadurcis,  after  turning  leaf  over 
leaf,  would  look  round  with  a  piteous  air  to  his  fair  assistant, 
*  O  Ladj  Annabel,  I  am  sure  the  word  is  not  in  the 
dictionary ; '  Lady  Annabel  was  in  a  moment  at  his  side, 
and,  by  some  magic  of  her  fair  fingers,  the  word  would 
somehow  or  other  make  its  appearance.  After  a  little  ex- 
posnre  of  this  kind,  Plantagenet  would  labour  with  double 
energy,  until,  heaving  a  deep  sigh  of  exhaustion  and  vexa- 
tion, he  would  burst  forth,  '  O  Lady  Annabel,  indeed  there 
is  not  a  nominative  case  in  this  sentence.'  And  then  Lady 
Annabel  would  quit  her  easel,  with  her  pencil  in  her  hand, 
and  give  all  her  intellect  to  the  puzzling  construction ;  at 
length,  she  would  say,  '  I  think,  Plantagenet,  this  must  be 
our  nominative  case ; '  and  so  it  always  was. 

Thus,  when  Wednesday  came,  the  longest  and  most 
laborious  morning  of  all  Lord  Cadurcis'  studies,  and  when 
he  neither  wrote,  nor  read,  nor  learnt  French  with  Venetia, 
but  gave  up  all  his  soul  to  Dr.  Masham,  he  usually  acquitted 
himself  to  that  good  person's  satisfaction,  who  left  him,  in 
general,  with  commendations  that  were  not  lost  on  tho 
pupil,  and  plenty  of  fresh  exercises  to  occupy  him  and  Lady 
Annabel  until  the  next  week.  When  a  year  had  thus  passed 
away,  the  happiest  year  yet  in  Lord  Cadurcis'  life,  in  spite 
of  all  his  disadvantages,  he  had  contrived  to  make  no  in- 
considerable progress.  Almost  deprived  of  a  tutor,  he  had 
advanced  in  classical  acquirement  more  than  during  the 
whole  of  his  preceding  years  of  scholarship,  while  his  hand- 
writing began  to  become  intelligible,  he  could  read  French 
with  comparative  facility,  and  had  turned  over  many  a 
rolnme  in  tho  well-stored  library  at  Cherbury. 


CHAPTER  vm. 

When  the  hours  of  study  were  pa^t,  the  cliildreu,  witli  that 
zest  for  pla;  which  occupation  can  alone  secure,  would  go 
forth  together,  and  wauder  in  thu  park.  Here  the;  had 
made  a  little  world  for  theiaselves,  of  whiohno  one  dreamed; 
for  Veuetia  had  poured  forth  sL  her  Arcadian  lore  into  the 
ear  of  Plantagenet,  and  they  acted  together  many  of  the 
adventures  of  the  romance,  under  the  fond  names  of  Uosi- 
dorus  and  Fhiloclea.  Cherbury  was  Arcadia,  and  Cadnrcia 
Uacedon  ;  while  the  intervening  woods  figured  aa  the  forests 
nf  Thessaly,  ajid  the  breezy  downs  were  the  heights  of 
Findus.  Unweariud  was  the  innocent  sport  of  their  virgin 
imaginations  ;  and  it  wa^  a  great  treat  if  Veuetia,  attended 
by  Mistress  Fauncefort,  -were  permitted  to  accoiopaiiy 
Flantagenet  some  way  on  hia  retam.  Then  tliey  parte  il 
with  an  embrace  in  the  woods  of  Theasaly,  and  Moeidon.  j 
Btrolled  home  with  a  heavy  heart  to  his  Macedonian  reahn. 

Parted  from  V'enotia,  the  inagio  suddenly  seemed  to  oeasei, 
and  Mnsidorua  waa  instantly  transformed  into  the  little 
Lord  Cadnrcia,  exhausted  by  the  unconscions  efTorts  of  bis 
fancy,  depressed  by  the  separation  from  hia  sweet  cood- 
pamon,  and  shrinking  from  the  unpoetical  reception  which. 
Kt  the  best  awailed  him  in  hid  nngenial  home.  Often,  when 
tfaxia  alone,  would  he  loiter  on  his  way  aod  scat  himself  on 
the  ridge,  ai)d  watch  the  setting  suo,  as  its  dying  glory 
illumined  the  turrets  of  his  ancient  house,  and  bamished  tbn 
wat«rB  of  the  lake,  until  the  tears  stole  down  his  cheek ;  and 
yet  he  knew  not  why.  No  thoughts  of  sorrow  had  flitted 
through  hia  mind,  nor  indeed  had  ideas  of  any  doscriptioa 
Dccnrred  to  him.  It  was  a  trance  of  unmeaning  abstrac- 
tion ;  nU  that  he  felt  wob  a  rayslical  pleasure  in  natdiing 
the  sunset,  and  a  conviction  that,  if  he  were  not  witJi 
Veuetia,  that  which  ho  loved  next  best,  was  to  be  alone. 

The  little  Cadurcis  in  general  returned  home  rnoody  and 
isilent,  and  his  mother  too  ofUsn,  irritated  by  hiaditmuanonr, 
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iudulged  in  all  the  expressioiis  of  a  quick  and  oficnded 
temper ;  but  since  his  intimacy  with  the  Herberts,  Planfca- 
genet  had  learnt  to  control  his  emotions,  and  often  success- 
iullj  laboured  to  prevent  those  scenes  of  domestic  recrimi- 
nation once  so  painftillj  frequent.  There  oflen,  too,  was  a 
note  from  Lady  Annabel  to  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  or  some  other 
slight  memorial,  borne  by  her  son,  which  enlisted  all  the 
kind  feelings  of  that  lady  in  favour  of  her  Cherbury  friends, 
and  then  the  evening  was  sure  to  pass  over  in  peace  ;  and, 
when  Plantagenet  was  not  thus  armed,  ho  exerted  himself 
to  be  cordial ;  and  so,  on  the  whole,  with  some  skill  in 
management,  and  some  trials  of  temper,  the  mother  and 
child  contrived  to  live  together  with  far  greater  comfort 
than  they  had  of  old. 

Bedtime  was  always  a  great  relief  to  Plantagenet,  for  it 
secured  him  solitude.  He  would  lie  awake  for  hours,  in- 
dulging in  sweet  and  uuconscious  reveries,  and  brooding 
over  the  fature  mom,  that  always  brought  happiness.  All 
that  he  used  to  sigh  for,  was  to  be  Lady  Annabel's  son ; 
were  he  Venetia's  brother,  then  he  was  sure  he  never 
should  be  for  a  moment  unhappy  ;  that  parting  from  Cher- 
bury,  and  the  gloomy  evenings  at  Cadurcis,  would  then  be 
avoided.  In  such  a  mood,  and  lying  awake  upon  his  pillow, 
lie  sought  refuge  from  the  painful  reality  that  surrounded 
liim  in  the  creative  solace  of  his  imagination.  Alone,  in  his 
little  bed,  Cadurcis  was  Venetia's  brother,  and  he  conjured 
up  a  thousand  scenes  in  which  they  were  never  separated, 
and  wherein  he  always  played  an  amiable  and  graceful  part. 
Yet  he  loved  the  abbey ;  his  painful  in£uicy  was  not  asso- 
ciated with  that  scene ;  it  was  not  connected  with  any  of 
those  grovelling  common-places  of  his  life,  from  which  he 
liad  shrunk  back  with  instinctive  disgust,  even  at  a  vexy 
tender  age.  Cadurcis  was  the  spot  to  which,  in  his  most 
miserable  moments  at  Morpeth,  he  had  always  looked  for- 
ward, as  the  only  chance  of  emancipation  from  the  distress- 
ing scene  that  surrounded  him.  He  had  been  brought  up 
with  a  due  sense  of  his  future  position,  and  although  he  had 
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ever  affected  a  haughty  indifierence  on  the  subject,  from  his 
disrelish  for  the  coarse  acqnaintaaces  who  wtjre  pcrpetoally 
reminding  him,  with  chuckling  Belf-complacency,  of  hi* 
future  greatness,  in  secret  he  had  ever  hrooded  over  bia 
destiny  as  his  only  consolation.  He  had  imhibed  &oin 
his  ovra  reflectiona,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  a  dne 
BenB6  of  the  importance  of  his  lot ;  ho  was  proud  of  his 
hereditary  houours,  blended,  as  they  wore,  with  some 
glorious  pasaages  in  the  history  of  hia  country,  and  pronder 
of  bis  still  more  ancient  line.  The  eccentric  exploits  luid 
the  violent  passions,  by  wliic^b  hia  race  hcui  been  ever  cha- 
ractcriseil,  were  to  liim  a  sonrce  of  secret  exultation.  Bvon 
tbe  late  lord,  who  cerbtiniy  had  no  claims  to  his  gratitade, 
for  he  had  robljed  the  iDboritarce  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  commanded,  from  the  wild  decision  of  his  life,  the 
Bftva^  resjiei-'t  of  bis  successor.  In  vain  Mrs.  Cadntvis 
would  piur  forth  upon  this,  tho  favourite  tlieme  for  Iior 
wrath  and  her  lamentations,  all  the  bitter  expressiuuB  of 
ber  rage  nnd  woe.  Plantagenot  had  never  imbibed  her 
prejodices  against  the  departed,  and  had  often  irritated  hia 
mother  by  maintaining  that  the  Lite  lord  was  perfeoUy 
jnstified  in  bis  oondact. 

But  in  these  almuatdaily  separations  between  Plantagenet 
■nd  Venetia,  how  different  was  her  tot  to  that  of  her  coin- 
panion !  Slie  was  the  confidante  of  all  his  domestic  sorrows, 
luid  often  he  had  requested  her  to  exert  her  inflnonce  to 
obtain  some  pacifying  missive  from  I«dy  Annabel,  which 
might  secure  hira  a  qniet  evening  at  Cadnrcis ;  and  when- 
Bver  this  had  not  boon  obtained,  the  last  words  of  Veuetin 
were  ever  not  to  loiter,  and  to  remember  to  spcalc  to  hia 
mother  as  mnch  as  he  possilily  could.  Venetia  returned 
to  a  happy  home,  welcomed  by  the  smile  of  a  soft  and 
beautiful  parent,  and  with  words  of  affection  sweeter  than 
niusic.  She  found  an  engaging  coni)ianiun,  who  hud  no 
thought  hut  for  her  welfare,  her  aniosement,  and  ber  in- 
straction  :  and  often,  whon  the  curtains  wore  drawn,  tba 
candles  lit,  and  Venetia,  holding  her  mother's  hand,  openod 
her  boiilr,  alie  thouj^ht   of  poor   FlautuifviiofT  so  difli-reutly 
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Ritnatedf  with  no  one  to  be  kind  to  him,  with  no  one  to 
sympathiBo  with  his  thoughts,  and  perhaps  at  the  vexy  mo- 
ment goaded  into  some  unhappy  quarrel  with  his  mother. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  appearance  of  the  Cadurcis  family  on  the  limited  stage 
of  her  life,  and  the  engrossing  society  of  her  companion, 
had  entirely  distracted  the  thoughts  of  Venetia  from  a  sub- 
ject to  which  in  old  days  they  were  constantly  recurring, 
and  that  was  her  father.  By  a  process  which  had  oflen 
perplexed  her,  and  which  she  could  never  succeed  in 
analysing,  there  had  arisen  in  her  mind,  without  any  osten- 
sible agency  on  the  part  of  her  mother  which  she  could 
distinctly  recall,  a  conviction  that  this  was  a  topic  on  which 
she  was  never  to  speak.  This  idea  had  once  haunted  her, 
and  she  had  seldom  found  herself  alone  without  almost  un- 
consciously musing  over  it.  Notwithstanding  the  unvary- 
ing kindness  of  Lady  Annabel,  she  exercised  over  her  child 
a  complete  and  unquestioned  control.  Venetia  was  brought 
up  with  strictness,  which  was  only  not  felt  to  be  severe, 
because  the  system  was  founded  on  the  most  entire  affec- 
tion, but,  fervent  as  her  love  was  for  her  mother,  it  was 
equalled  by  her  profound  respect,  which  every  word  and 
action  of  Lady  Annabel  tended  to  maintain. 

Li  all  the  confidential  effusions  with  Plantagenet,  Venetia 
had  never  dwelt  u])on  this  mysterious  subject ;  indeed,  in 
these  conversations,  when  they  treated  of  their  real  and  not 
ideal  life,  Venetia  was  a  mere  recipient :  all  that  she  could 
communicate,  Plantagenet  could  observe;  he  it  was  who 
avenged  himself  at  these  moments  for  his  habitual  silence 
before  third  persons ;  it  ¥ras  to  Venetia  that  he  poured  forth 
all  his  soul,  and  she  was  never  weary  of  hearing  his  stories 
about  Morpeth,  and  all  his  sorrows,  disgusts,  and  afflictions. 
There  was  scarcely  an  individual  in  that  little  town  with 
whom,  from  his  lively  narratives,  she  was  not  flEimiljar ;  and 
it  was  to  her  sympathising  heart  that  ho  confided  all  his 
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future  hopes  and  prospecU,  aaJ  conressed  tlie  strong  pride 
he  experienced  in  being  a  Gadurcis,  whiuli  from  alJ  otliera 
was  aludionalj  concealed. 

It  had  happened  that  the  first  Christmas  Day  after  the 
aettienient  of  the  Cadarcia  familj  at  ihe  abbey  oucurrod  in 
the  middle  of  the  week ;  and  as  the  weather  was  severe,  in 
order  to  prevent  two  journeys  at  such  an  inclement  season, 
Lady  Annabel  persuaded  Mrs.  Cadurcis  to  pass  the  whole 
week  at  the  ball.  This  arra.ngenient  gave  each  pleasore  to 
Plantagenet  that  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  as  tlie  old  post- 
ohaiae  was  preparing  for  their  journey,  quite  resounded  with 
bis  merriment.  In  vain  his  mother,  haj'assed  with  all  the 
myBtories  of  packing,  indulged  in  a  thousand  irritable  t-'x- 
pressions,  which  at  any  otlier  time  might  have  prodneetl  a 
broilorevenafi-ay;  Gadurcis  did  nothing  hot  laugh.  Thera 
wa»  at  the  bottom  of  this  boy's  heart,  witb  all  his  habitual 
jiravity  and  roaervo,  a  fund  of  humour  which  would  occa- 
sionally break  out,  and  which  nothing  could  withstand. 
Whan  he  vas  alone  with  Venetia,  he  would  imitate  tho  old 
maids  of  Uorpeth,  and  aU  tho  ceremonies  of  a  provincial 
tea  party,  with  so  much  life  and  genuine  fun,  that  Venetia 
was  often  obliged  to  stop  in  their  rambles  to  indnlge  Iter 
overwhelming  mirth.  When  they  wore  alone,  and  he  was 
gloomy,  she  was  oft«n  accustomed  to  Bay,  '  Now,  dear  Plan- 
tagenet, tell  me  how  the  old  ladies  at  Iklorpeth  drink  tea.' 

This  morning  at  the  abbey,  Cadnrcts  was  irresistible,  and 
the  raoro  excited  bis  mother  became  with  the  diflicnltiefl 
which  beset  her,  the  more  gay  and  fluent  were  bis  quipa 
and  cranks.  PulBug,  panting,  and  perspiring,  now  direct- 
ing  her  waiting- woman,  now  scolding  her  man-servant,  and 
now  inefFectualiy  attempting  to  box  her  son's  eara,  lt«. 
Cadurois  indeed  offei'ed  a  most  ridiculous  spectacle. 

'John  I'  screamed  Mrs.  Codurcia,  in  a  voice  of  bewildered 
passion,  and  stamping  witli  rage,  '  is  that  the  plaoe  for  my 
cap-box P    Yon  do  it  on  purpose,  that  you  do!' 

'  John,'  mimickod  Lord  Gadurcis,  '  bow  dare  ynu  do  it  on 
parposo  ? ' 
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'Take  that,  yon  brat,'  shrieked  the  mother,  and  she 
Btmck  her  own  hand  against  the  doorway.  '  Oh  1  I'll  give 
it  you,  I'll  give  it  you,'  she  bellowed  under  the  united  in- 
fluence of  rage  and  pain,  and  she  pursued  her  agile  child, 
who  dodged  her  on  the  other  side  of  the  postchaise,  which 
he  persisted  in  calling  the  family  carriage. 

*  Oh !  ma'am,  my  lady,'  exclaimed  the  waiting- woman, 
sallying  forth  from  the  abbey,  *  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
parrot  when  we  are  away  ?  Mrs.  Brown  says  she  won't  see 
to  it,  that  she  won't ;  'taynt  her  place.' 

This  rebellion  of  Mrs.  Brown  was  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Plantagenet.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  waddled  down  the  cloisters 
with  precipitation,  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  seized  the  sur- 
prised Mrs.  Brown  by  the  shoulder,  and  gave  her  a  good 
shake ;  and  darting  at  the  cage,  which  held  the  parrot,  she 
1x)re  it  in  triumph  to  the  carriage.  *  I  will  take  the  bird 
with  me,'  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis. 

'We  cannot  take  the  bird  inside,  madam,'  said  Planta- 
genet, *  for  it  will  overhear  all  our  conversation,  and  repeat 
it.     We  shall  not  be  able  to  abuse  our  friends.' 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  threw  the  cage  at  her  son's  head,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  the  bird,  dexterously  caught  it,  but  declared  at 
the  same  time  he  would  immediately  throw  it  into  the  lake. 
Then  Mrs.  Cadurcis  began  to  cry  with  rage,  and,  seating 
herself  on  the  open  steps  of  the  chaise,  sobbed  hysterically. 
Plantagenet  stole  round  on  tip- toe,  and  peeped  in  her  face : 
*  A  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year,  ^Irs.  Cadurcis,' 
said  her  son. 

*How  can  I  be  merry  and  happy,  treated  as  I  am?* 
eobbed  the  mother.  'You  do  not  treat  Lady  Annabel 
80.  Oh !  no ;  it  is  only  your  mother  whom  you  use  in  this 
manner !  Go  to  Cherbury.  Go  by  all  means,  but  go  by 
yourself;  I  shall  not  go  :  go  to  your  j^iends,  Lord  Cadurcis ; 
they  are  your  friends,  not  mine,  and  I  hope  they  are  satis- 
iied,  now  that  they  have  robbed  me  of  the  affections  of  my 
child.  I  have  seen  what  they  have  been  afler  all  this  time. 
J  am  not  so  blind  as  some  people  think.     No !  I  see  how  it 


is.     I  tan  nobody.     Yonr  poor  mother,  who  brooftbt  ] 
np,  and  educated  you,  is  nobody.     This  is  the  end  o£% 
your  Latin  and  French,  and  yoar  fine  leaaons. 
yoar  father  and  your  mother,  Loi-d  Oadurcds;  that's  a  fi 
leBBon  than  all.     Oh!  oh!  oh!' 

This  allusion  to  the  Herberta  suddenly  calmed  Plontiv* 
genet.  Ee  folt  in  au  instant  the  in  judiciousness  of  foster- 
ing by  his  conduct  the  latent  jealousy  which  always  larked 
at  the  bottom  of  his  mother's  htart,  and  which  nothing  bnt 
the  united  talent  and  goodness  of  Lady  Annabel  could  have 
hitherto  boffled.  So  be  rejoined  in  a  kind  yet  playftil  tone, 
'  If  yoa  will  be  good,  I  will  give  you  a  kiaa  for  a  Christn 
box,  motlier  ;  and  the  parrot  shall  go  inside  if  yon  like.' 

'The  parrot  may  stay  at  home,  I  do  not  care  aboatl 
bnt   I  cannot   bear  quarrelling ;  it  ii  not  my  tamper,  ' 
naughty,  very  naughty  boy.' 

'My  dear  mother,'  continued  his  lordship,  in  i 
tone,  '  these  scenes  always  happen  when  people 
to  travel.     I  assure  you  it  m  quite  a  part  of  packing  np,-^ 

'  You  will  be  the  death  of  me,  that  you  will,'  said  i 
mother,  'with  all  yonr  violence.     Ton  are  worse 
father,  tliot  you  are.' 

'Come,  mother,'  said  her  son,  drawing  nearer,  uid  ji 
touching  her  sbonldor  with  his  hand,  'will  yoa  not  1 
my  Cbristmas-bux  P ' 

The  mother  extended  her  cheek,  which  the  ai 
touched  with  his  Hp,  niid  then  Mrs,  Cadnrcis  jumped  np^d 
lirely  as  ever,  called  for  a  glass  of  Mountain,  and  begt 
rating  the  footboy. 

At  length  the  postchaise  was  pocked ;  they  bad  a  Im 
journey  before  tliem,  becanso  Codurcis  would  go  ronnd  1 
Sonthport,  to  call  upon  a  tradesman  whom  a  month  b 
be  bad  commissioned  to  get  a  tnnket  made  for  bim  I 
London,  according  to  the  newest  fashion,  as  a  present  ti 
Venetia.  The  commission  was  executed;  Mrs.  Cadni 
who  had  been  consulted  in  confidence  by  her  s 
subject,  was  charmed  with  the  result  of  their  onited  t 
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She  liad  good-natnredlj  contribnted  one  of  her  own  few, 
bnt  fine,  emeralds  to  the  gift ;  upon  the  back  of  the  brooch 
was  engraved : — 

TO  VENETIA,  FROM  HEB  AFFECTIONATE  BEOTHEE,  PLANTAGENET. 

'  I  hope  she  will  be  a  sister,  and  more  than  a  sister,  to 
yon,'  said  Mrs.  Cadnrcis. 

*  Why  ?  '  inqnired  her  son,  rather  confused. 

*  Yon  may  look  farther,  and  fare  worse,'  said  Mrs.  Cadnsrcis. 
Plantagenet  blnshed ;    and  yet  he  wondered  why  he 

blushed :  he  understood  his  mother,  but  he  could  not  pur- 
sue the  conversation ;  his  heart  fluttered. 

A  most  cordial  greeting  awaited  them  at  Cherbury ;  Dr. 
Masham  was  there,  and  was  to  remain  until  Monday.  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  would  have  opened  about  the  present  inmiediately, 
but  her  son  warned  her  on  the  threshold  that  if  she  said  a 
word  about  it,  or  seemed  to  be  aware  of  its  previous  ex- 
istence, even  when  it  was  shown,  he  would  fling  it  instantly 
away  into  the  snow ;  and  her  horror  of  this  catastrophe 
bridled  her  tongue.  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  however,  was  happy, 
and  Lady  Annabel  was  glad  to  see  her  so ;  the  Doctor,  too, 
paid  her  some  charming  compliments ;  the  good  lady  was 
in  the  highest  spirits,  for  she  was  always  in  extremes,  and 
at  this  moment  she  would  willingly  have  laid  down  her  life 
if  she  had  thought  the  sacrifice  could  have  contributed  to 
the  wel&ure  of  the  Herberts. 

Cadurcis  himself  drew  Venetia  aside,  and  then,  holding 
the  brooch  reversed,  he  said,  with  rather  a  confused  air, 
•  Read  that,  Venetia.' 

'  Oh  !  Plantagenet ! '  she  said,  very  much  astonished. 

*  You  see,  Yenetia,'  he  added,  leaving  it  in  her  hand,  *  it 
is  yours.* 

Yenetia  turned  the  jewel ;  her  eye  was  dazzled  with  its 
brilliancy. 

'  It  is  too  grand  for  a  little  girl,  Plantagenet,'  she  ex- 
claimed, a  little  pale. 

'  No,  it  is  not,'  said  Plantagenet^  firmly ;  '  besides,  yon 
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will  not  ftlways  bo  u  little  girl ;  and  tlien,  ir  ever  we  do  not 
Hvo  together  as  wo  do  now,  yon  will  always  remember  f  ou 
have  a  brother," 

*  I  rnoBt  show  it  mamma ;  I  most  astc  her  permiaaion  to 
take  it,  Plantagenet." 

Vonetift  went  up  to  hor  mother,  who  waa  talking  to  Ura. 
Cadarcis.  Sha  had  nut  courage  to  speak  before  that  lad; 
and  Dr.  Masham,  so  she  called  her  motbor  aside. 

'  Uamma,'  abe  aaid,  '  sonietliing  Las  happened.' 

'What,  my  dear?'  said  Lady  Annabel,  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  seriousness  of  her  tone. 

'  Look  at  this,  tnnimnn,  [ '  said  VeneLia,  giring  ber  the 
brooch. 

Lady  Annabel  looked  at  the  jewel,  and  read  the  inscrip* 
tion.  It  was  a  more  predous  offering  than  the  motliei" 
would  willingly  have  aanctioued,  but  she  was  too  highly 
bred,  and  too  Ihonghtful  of  the  feelings  of  others,  to  besi- 
lale  for  a  moment  to  admire  it  herself,  and  antkorise  ita 
acceptance  by  her  daughter.  So  she  walked  up  to  CadnroiB 
and  gave  bim  a  mother's  embrace  for  his  magnificent  pre- 
sent to  his  sister,  plaeed  the  broach  itself  near  Yenetia'a 
heart,  and  then  led  her  daughter  to  Sirs.  Cadorcia,  that  tbs 
gratified  motbop  might  admire  the  testimony  of  bor  son's 
taste  and  afibctiun,  It  was  a  most  successful  present,  and 
CaduTcis  felt  (grateful  to  his  mother  for  ber  nbare  in  ita 
prodnction,  and  the  very  pioper  manner  in  which  ahe  re- 
ceived the  annoancement  of  its  ofihnng. 


CHAPTER  X. 
This  was  Christmas  Evo;  the  snow  waa  falling  briakly. 
After  dinner  they  were  glad  lo  claster  round  the  large  fire 
in  the  green  drawing- room ,  Dr.  Masham  had  promised  to 
read  the  eveeing  service  in  the  chapel,  which  was  now  tit 
up,  and  the  bell  was  sounding,  that  tiic  ■cottagers  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  attending. 
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Plxintagenei  and  Venetia  followed  ibe  elders  to  the  chapel ; 
they  walked  hand-in-hand  down  the  long  galleries. 

'  I  should  like  to  go  all  over  this  house,*  said  Plantagenet 
to  his  companion.     '  Have  you  ever  been  ? ' 

•  Never/  said  Venetia ;  *  half  of  it  is  shut  up.  Nobody 
ever  goes  into  it,  except  mamma.* 

In  the  night  there  was  a  violent  snowstorm;  not  only 
was  the  fall  extremely  heavy,  but  the  wind  was  so  high, 
that  it  carried  the  snow  off  the  lulls,  and  all  the  roads  were 
blocked  up,  in  many  places  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  All 
communication  was  stopped.  This  was  an  adventure 
that  amused  the  children,  though  the  rest  looked  rather 
grave.  Plantagenet  expressed  to  Venetia  his  wish  that  the 
snow  would  never  melt,  and  that  they  might  remain  at 
Cherbury  for  ever. 

The  children  were  to  have  a  holiday  this  week,  and  they 
had  planned  some  excursions  in  the  park  and  neighbourhood, 
but  now  they  were  all  prisoners  to  the  house.  They  wan- 
dered about,  turning  the  staircase  into  mouiAtains,  the  great 
hall  into  an  ocean,  and  the  different  rooms  into  so  many 
various  regions.  They  amused  themselves  with  their  ad- 
ventures, and  went  on  endless  voyages  of  discovery.  Every 
moment  Plantagenet  longed  still  more  for  the  opportunity 
of  exploring  the  uninhabited  chambers ;  but  Venetia  shook 
her  head,  because  she  was  sure  Lady  Annabel  would  not 
grant  them  permission. 

•  Did  you  ever  live  at  any  place  before  you  came  to  Cher- 
bury  P'  inquired  Lord  Cadurcis  of  Venetia. 

*  I  know  I  was  not  bom  here,'  said  Venetia ;  '  but  I  was 
80  young  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  other  place.* 

*  And  did  any  one  live  here  before  you  came  ?  *  said  Plan- 
tagenet. 

*  I  do  not  know,'  said  Venetia;  *  I  never  heard  if  anybody 
did.  I,  I,*  she  continued,  a  little  constrained,  'I  know 
aothing.' 

'  Do  you  remember  your  papa  ?  *  said  Plantagenet 

•  No,'  said  Venetia. 
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'  Tben  he  must  havo  died  almost  as  Boon  &s  yoa  were  bom, ' 
said  Lord  Cadnrois. 

'  I  snppose  he  mtiBt,'  eaid  Vetieti^  and  her  heart  trembled. 

'  I  wonder  if  he  ever  lived  here ! '  aaid  PlanUi^net, 

'  Mamma  does  not  like  me  to  ask  qncstioiiB  about  jnj 
papa,'  said  Venetia,  'and  I  cannot  tell  you  anything." 

'Ah!  your  papa  woB  different  from  mine,  Venetia,'  aaid 
Cadurcia ;  '  my  mother  talks  of  him  often  enough.  They 
did  not  agroo  very  well ;  and,  when  we  quarrel,  she  always 
says  1  remind  bor  of  liim.  I  dare  say  Lady  Annabel  loved 
your  papa  very  much.' 

'  I  am  sure  mamma  did,'  rophcd  Yenetia. 

The  children  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  joined 
thi>ir  friends ;  Mrs.  Cadurcia  was  sitting'  on  the  sofa,  occa- 
sionally dozing  over  a  sermon  ;  Dr.  Masham  was  standing 
with  Ludy  Annabel  in  the  recess  of  a  distant  window.  Her 
ladyship's  countenance  wna  averted ;  she  was  rendln);  a 
newspaper,  which  the  Doctor  had  given  her.  As  the  door 
opened.  Lady  Annabel  glanced  round ;  her  coantenance  was 
agitated ;  she  folded  up  the  newspaper  rather  hastily,  and 
gave  it  to  the  Doctor. 

'And  wliat  have  yon  been  doing,  little  folks  F '  inqoired  the 
Doct<ir  of  the  new  comers. 

'We  have  been  playing  at  the  history  of  Rome,'  aud 
Venetia,  '  and  now  that  we  have  conquered  every  placo,  we 
do  not  know  whs-t  to  do.' 

'The  usunl  result  of  conquest,*  said  the  Docl^r,  smiling, 
'  This  snowstorm  is  a  great  trial  for  you ;  I  begin  to  believe 
il>at,  after  all,  you  would  bo  more  pleased  to  toko  your 
holjilays  at  another  opportunity.' 

'  Wo  uonW  amuse  ourselves  very  well,'  said  Planlagenet> 
*if  Lady  Annabel  would  be  so  kind  as  to  permit  us  to  ex- 
plore the  port  of  the  house  that  is  shut  up.' 

'  That  woald  be  a  strange  mode  of  diversion,'  said  Lady 
Annatn^I,  quietly,  '  and  I  do  nut  think  by  any  means  a  suit- 
able one.  There  cannot  be  much  amusement  in  roaming 
over  a  namber  of  dusty  unfurnished  rooms.' 


'And  aunicely  drcBBcdas  joaaro  tooi'saiJ  Ktrs. CadarciB, 
■  rousing  herself ;  'I  wonder  liow  aach  an  idea  coald  enUir 
joar  head  ! ' 

'  It  soowa  harder  than  ever,'  said  Veuetia ;  '  I  think,  ikftor 
all,  I  shall  learn  my  French  Tocabolary.' 

'  If  it  snowB  to-morrow,'  Baid  Plantagenet, '  we  will  do  oni 
lessons  as  uauaL  Holidays,  I  Gnd,  are  not  so  amnaing  as  1 
Bwpposed.' 

The  enow  did  continue,  and  the  next  day  the  children 
Tolontiirily  saggeslod  that  they  shoald  resome  their  usual 
coarse  of  life.  With  their  mornings  occnpied,  they  foond 
s  of  relaxation  ample ;  and  in  the  evening  they 
tcUd  plays,  and  Lady  Annabel  dressed  them  np  in  her 
ikawls,  uud  Dr.  Masham  read  Shakspeare  to  them. 

a  abont  the  fourth  day  of  the  visit  that  Plantagenet, 
loitering  in  the  hall  with  Vpnetia,  said  to  her,  '  I  saw  yoor 
Btamma  go  into  the  locked-np  rooms  last  night,  I  do  so 
Irish  that  she  wonld  let  as  ^  there.' 

*  Last  night ! '  said  Venetia ;  '  when  could  you  have  seen 
r  last  night  F' 

'  Very  late ;  the  fact  is.  I  could  not  sleep,  and  I  took  it 

bito  my  head  to  walk  up  and  down  tlie  gallery.    I  often  do 

o  ftt  the  abhey.    I  like  to  walk  up  and  down  an  old  gallery 

Uoneat  night.    Ido  not  know  why;  but  I  like  it  very  much, 

~  irorything  is  so  still,  and  then  jou  hear  the  owls.    I  cannot 

B  out  why  it  is  J  but  notliing  gives  me  more  pleasure 

1  to  got  up  when  everybody  is  aalecp.     It  seents  as  if 

me  wer»  the  only  living  person  in  the  world.    I  sometimes 

hfaink,  when  I  am  a  man,  I  will  always  get  up  in  the  night, 

■     D  to  beil  in  the  daytime.     Is  not  that  odd  f ' 

'  But  muiiiniii ! '  said  Venetia,   '  how  came  you  to  see 

nanuna  ¥ ' 

'  Oh !  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  the  boy  ;  '  for,  to  tell  yon 

0  trutli,  I  was  rather  frightened  at  first ;  only  I  thought 
t  would  not  do  lor  a  Cadurcia  to  be  afraid,  so  I  sl^uid  agmnst 

1  wiJl,  in  the  shade,  and  1  was  dclvrmined,  whalevot 
I,  not  to  cry  out.' 


so 
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'  Oh  !  yon  frighten  mo  so,  Plant^enet ! '  said  Venetuu 

'All!  yon  might  well  have  been  frightened  if  yon  had  been 
there;  pa^t  midnight,  a  fAll  white  fignre,  and  a  light !  How- 
ever, there  is  nothing  to  bo  alarmed  about ;  it  waa  Lailjr 
Annabel,  ni:i1>i)(ly  else.  I  saw  her  as  clenrlj  as  I  see  yon  now. 
She  walked  along  the  galleiy,  and  wont  to  tho  very  door 
yon  showed  me  the  other  morning.  I  marked  the  door; 
I  could  not  mistake  it.     She  unlocked  it,  and  ehe  went  in.' 

'And  then  ?'  inquired  Venetia,  et^erly. 

'  Why,  then,  like  a,  fool,  I  went  back  to  bed,'  said  Plan- 
tagenet,  '  1  thought  it  wonld  seem  so  ailly  if  I  were  caught, 
and  I  might  not  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  twice. 

Venetia  could  not  reply.  She  heard  a  langh,  and  then 
her  niotlier's  voice,  They  were  culled  with  a  gay  summons 
to  see  a  colossal  snow-ball,  that  some  of  the  yoongenservanta 
had  made  and  rolled  to  the  window  of  tho  terrace-room. 
It  was  ornamented  with  a  crown  of  holly  and  mistletoe,  and 
the  parti- colon  red  berries  looked  bright  in  a,  straggling  Bnn> 
beam  which  had  fought  its  way  through  the  stiil-loadod  sky, 
and  fell  npon  the  terrace. 

In  the  evening,  as  they  sat  round  the  fire,  Mrs.  Cadnrcia 
began  telling  Venetia  a  long  rambling  ghost  story,  which 
she  declared  waa  a  real  ghost  story,  and  bad  happened  in 
her  own  fsraily.  Such  commnntcations  were  not  very  plea- 
aing  te  Lady  Annabel,  but  she  was  too  well  bred  to  intermpt 
her  guest.  When,  however,  the  narrative  was  finished,  and 
Venetia,  by  her  observatiouH,  evidently  indicated  the  effect 
that  it  bod  produced  npon  her  mind,  her  mother  took  the  oo. 
casion  of  impressing  upon  her  tho  little  credibility  whjofa 
should  be  attached  to  such  legends,  and  the  rational  process 
by  which  many  unquestionable  apparitions  might  be  lus 
counted  for.  Dr.  ^ashara,  following  this  train,  recounted 
a  story  of  a  ghost  which  had  been  generally  received  in  a 
neighbouring  village  for  a  considerable  period,  and  attt^st«d 
by  the  most  veracious  witnesses,  but  which  was  explained 
ftflerwards  by  turning  out  to  be  an  instance  of  somnambu- 
lism.    Vcnelia  appeared  to  ba  extremely  interested  in  tha 
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Bobject ;  she  inquired  much  abont  sleep-walkers  and  sleep- 
walking; and  a  great  many  examples  of  the  habit  were 
cited.  At  length  she  said,  '  Mamma,  did  yon  ever  walk  in 
yonr  sleep  ? ' 

'  Not  to  my  knowledge,*  said  Lady  Annabel,  smiling ;  '  I 
shonld  hope  not.' 

*  Well,  do  yon  know,'  said  Plantagenet,  who  had  hitherto 
listened  in  silence,  ^  it  is  very  cnrions,  bnt  I  once  dreamt 
that  yon  did.  Lady  Annabel.' 

'  Lodeed ! '  said  thfi  lady. 

'  Yes !  and  I  dreamt  it  last  night,  too,'  continued  Cadnrcis. 

*  I  thought  I  was  sleeping  in  the  uninhabited  rooms  here, 
and  the  door  opened,  and  yon  walked  in  with  a  light.' 

'  No !  Plantagenet,'  said  Venetia,  who  was  seated  by  him, 

and  who  spoke  in  a  whisper,  *  it  was  not ' 

'  Hush !'  said  Cadnrcis,  in  a  low  voice. 

'Well,  that  was  a  strange  dream,'  said  Mrs.  Cadnrcis; 

*  was  it  not,  Doctor  ? ' 

*  Now,  children,  I  wiU  tell  you  a  very  curious  story,'  said 
the  Doctor ;  '  and  it  is  quite  a  true  one,  for  it  happened  to 
myself.' 

The  Doctor  was  soon  embarked  in  his  tale,  and  his 
audience  speedily  became  interested  in  the  narrative ;  bat 
Lady  Annabel  for  some  time  maintained  complete  silence. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Thi  spring  returned;  the  intimate  relations  between  the 
two  fiunilies  were  each  day  more  confirmed.  Lady  Annabel 
had  presented  her  daughter  and  Plantagenet  each  with  a 
beautiful  pony,  but  their  rides  were  at  first  to  be  confined 
to  the  park,  and  to  be  ever  attended  by  a  groom.  In  time, 
however,  duly  accompanied,  they  were  permitted  to  extend 
their  progress  so  fieur  as  Cadurcis.  Mrs.  Cadnrcis  had  con- 
tented  to  the  wishes  of  her  son  to  restore  the  old  garden, 
and  Venetia  1¥%b  his  principal  adviser  and  assistant  in  the 
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cntorpriae.  Plantagenct  was  fond  of  the  abbe;,  and  nothmg 
but  the  E^eeable  soclet;  of  Cherbury  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  relief  of  escaping  from  his  mother  on  the  other,  cnnld 
have  itidaced  him  to  pass  ao  httle  of  his  time  at  Lotne ;  bat, 
witlk  Venetia  for  his  oorapftnion,  his  morDings  at  the  abbey 
passed  charmingly,  and,  aa  t]ie  days  wore  now  nt  their  folt 
length  again,  there  was  abnadanco  of  time,  after  their  stndiee 
at  Cherbnry,  to  ride  together  through  the  woods  to  Cadnrds, 
spend  several  boura  there,  and  for  Venetia  to  return  to  tho 
hall  before  annset.  Plantagenet  always  accompanied  her  to 
the  limits  of  the  Cherbnry  groonds,  and  then  retamed  by 
himself,  solitary  and  full  of  fancies. 

Lady  Annabel  had  promised  the  children  that  they  sboiild 
»ome  day  ride  together  to  Marringharst,  the  rectory  of  Dr. 
Masham,  to  eat  strawberries  and  cream.  This  was  to  be  a 
great  festival,  and  was  looked  forward  to  with  corresponding 
interest.  Her  ladyship  bad  kindly  ofiered  to  accompany 
Mrs.  Cadnrcia  in  the  carriage,  but  that  lady  was  an  invalid 
and  declmed  the  journey ;  so  lady  Annabel,  who  waa  her- 
self a  good  horsewoman,  mounted  ber  jennet  with  Venetia 
and  Plantagenet, 

Marringhnrst  was  only  6ve  miles  from  Cherbnry  by  a 
cross-road,  which  was  scarcely  passable  for  carriages.  The 
rectory  hooso  was  a  substantial,  square-built,  red  brick 
mansion,  shaded  by  gigantic  elms,  but  the  southern  front 
covered  with  a  famous  vine,  trained  over  it  with  olaborate 
care,  and  of  which,  and  bis  espaliers,  the  Doctor  was  very 
proud.  The  garden  was  thickly  stocked  with  choice  &nit> 
trees ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  pret«uce  to  pleasar« 
grounds ;  but  there  was  a  capital  bowling-green,  and,  above 
all,  a  grotto,  where  the  Doctor  smoked  his  evening  pipe, 
and  moralised  in  the  midst  of  his  encumbers  and  cabbagiis. 
On  each  side  extended  the  meadows  of  his  glebe,  where  bia 
kine  ruminated  at  will,  [t  was  altogether  a  scene  as  devoid 
of  the  pictnreaquo  aa  any  that  could  be  well  imagined ;  flat, 
but  not  low,  and  rich,  and  green,  and  etUl. 

His  expected  gocsts  met  as  waxm  a  reception  as  such  a 
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heartj  fihend  miglit  be  expected  to  afford.  Dr.  Mmali^in  was 
scaroely  lees  defaglited  at  the  excursion  than  the  children 
themeelTeB,  and  rejoiced  in  the  snnnj  daj  that  made  erery- 
thing  more  ^ad  and  bright.  The  garden,  the  grotto,  the 
bowling-green,  and  all  the  norelt j  of  the  spot,  greatlj  di- 
Terted  his  joong  companions;  thej  visited  his  &rmjard, 
were  introduced  to  his  poultry,  rambled  orer  his  meadows, 
and  admired  his  cows,  which  he  had  collected  with  equal 
care  and  knowledge.  Nor  was  the  interior  of  this  bachelor*s 
residence  deroid  of  amusement.  Ererj  nook  and  comer 
was  filled  with  objects  of  interest ;  and  everrthing  was  in 
admirable  order.  The  goddess  of  neatness  and  precision 
reigned  supreme,  especial]  j  in  his  haD,  which,  though  barely 
ten  feet  square,  was  a  cabinet  of  rural  curiosities.  His  guns, 
his  fishing-tackle,  a  cabinet  of  birds  stufiM  by  himself  a 
fiox  in  a  glass-case  that  seemed  absolutely  running,  and  an 
otter  with  a  real  fish  in  its  mouth,  in  turn  delighted  them ; 
but  duefly,  perhaps,  his  chimney-comer  of  Dutch  tiles,  all 
Scriptural  subjects,  which  Venetia  and  Plantagenet  emulated 
each  other  in  discorering. 

Then  his  library,  which  was  rare  and  splendid,  for  the 
Doctor  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  scholars  in  the  king- 
dom, and  his  pictures,  his  prints,  and  his  gold  fish,  and  his 
canary  birds;  it  seemed  they  never  could  exhaust  such 
sources  of  endless  amusement ;  to  say  nothing  of  every  other 
room  in  the  house,  for,  from  the  garret  to  the  dairy,  his 
guests  encouraged  him  in  introducing  them  to  every  thing, 
every  person,  and  every  place. 

*And  this  is  the  way  we  old  bachelors  contrive  to  pass 
our  lives,'  said  the  good  Doctor ;  '  and  now,  my  dear  lady, 
Ooody  Blount  will  give  us  some  dinner.' 

The  Doctor's  repast  was  a  substantial  one ;  he  seemed  re- 
solved, at  one  ample  swoop,  to  repay  Lady  Annabel  for  all 
her  hospitality;  and  he  really  took  such  delight  in  their 
participation  of  it,  that  his  principal  guest  was  constrained 
to  check  herself  in  more  than  one  warning  intimation  that 
modermtkm  was  desirable,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
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BtrawberrieB  and  cre&m.  All  this  time  his  bonsekeeper,- 
Ooodj  Biount,  as  he  called  her,  in  ber  lace  cap  and  mffles, 
as  precise  and  starch  as  an  old  picture,  stood  bsiuad  bia 
chair  with  pleased  solemnity,  directing,  with  nnroffied  com. 
poaare,  the  movements  of  the  liveried  bumpkin  who  tlu3 
day  was  promoted  to  the  honour  of 'waiting  at  table.' 

'  Come,'  said  the  Doctor,  as  the  cloth  was  cleared,  'I  mnst 
bargain  for  one  toast,  Lady  Annabel :  "  Chnrcb  and  State." ' 

'  WTiat  is  Chnrch  and  State? '  said  Venetia. 

*Aa  good  things,  Miss  Veaetio,  as  strawberries  and  oream,' 
said  the  Doctor,  langhing ;  '  and,  like  them,  always  best 
united.' 

After  their  repast,  the  children  went  into  the  garden  to 
amuse  themselves.  They  atroUed  about  some  time,  until 
Plaatagenet  at  length  took  it  into  his  bead  that  he  should 
like  to  learn  to  play  at  bowls ;  and  he  said,  if  Venetia  would 
wait  in  the  grotto,  whore  they  then  were  talking-,  he  would 
run  back  and  oak  the  Doctor  if  the  servant  might  teach  him. 
He  was  not  long  absent;  but  appeared,  on  his  return,  a 
little  agitated.  Ycactia  inquired  if  he  had  been  auccesaful, 
bnt  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  hod  not  asked. 

'Why  did  you  not?"  said  Venetia. 

'I  did  not  like,'  he  replied,  looking  very  serious;  'some- 
lb  in  g  happened.' 

'  What  could  have  happened?'  said  Venetia. 

'  Something  strange,'  was  his  answer. 

'  Oh,  do  tell  me,  Plautagonet  I ' 

'  Why,"  said  he,  in  a  1 

'  Crying  ! '  exclaimed  Venetia ; 
I  must  go  to  her  directly." 

'  Hush  I '  said  Plantageuet,  shaking  his  head,  'yon  muEt 
not  go.' 

'  I  must.' 

'So,  you  must  not  go,  Venetia,"  was  his  reply;  'I  am  suns 
ehe  does  not  want  us  to  know  she  is  crying." 

'  What  did  she  oay  to  yon  ? ' 

'  She  did  not  see  roe ;  the  Doctor  did,  and  hn  gave  mo  a 
nod  to  go  away  ' 


I  'your  mojuin 
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*  I  never  saw  Tnanmia  cry,'  said  Venetia. 

*  Don't  jou  saj  anything  abont  it,  Venetia,'  said  Planta- 
genet,  with  a  manly  air ;  'listen  to  what  I  say.' 

*  I  do,  Plantagenet,  always ;  but  still  I  shonld  like  to  know 
what  Tnamma  can  be  crying  abont.   Do  tell  me  all  about  it.' 

*  Why,  I  came  to  the  room  by  the  open  windows,  and  yonr 
mamma  was  standing  np,  with  her  back  to  me,  and  leaning 
on  the  mantel-piece,  with  her&ce  in  her  handkerchief;  and 
the  Doctor  was  standing  np  too,  only  his  back  was  to  the 
fireplace ;  and  when  he  saw  me,  he  made  me  a  sign  to  go 
away,  and  I  went  directly.' 

'Are  yon  snre  mamma  was  crying  ?' 

*I  heard  her  sob.' 

'  I  think  I  shall  cry,'  said  Venetia. 

'  Yon  mnst  not ;  yon  mnst  know  nothing  abont  it.  If  yon 
let  yonr  mamma  know  that  I  saw  her  crying,  I  shall  never 
tell  yon  anything  again.' 

'  Wliat  do  yon  think  she  was  crying  abont,  Plantagenet  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  say ;  perhaps  she  had  been  talking  abont  yonr 
papa.  I  do  not  want  to  play  at  bowls  now,'  added  Planta- 
genet ;  '  let  ns  go  and  see  the  cows.' 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  servant  summoned  the 
children  to  the  house.  The  horses  were  ready,  and  they  were 
now  to  return.  Lady  Annabel  received  them  with  her  usual 
cheerfulness. 

'  Well,  dear  children,'  said  she,  '  have  you  been  very  much 
amused?' 

Venetia  ran  forward,  and  embraced  her  mother  with  even 
unusual  fondness.  She  was  mindful  of  Plantagenet's  in- 
junctions, and  was  resolved  not  to  revive  her  mother^s 
grief  by  any  aUusion  that  could  recall  the  past ;  but  her 
heart  was,  nevertheless,  full  of  sympathy,  and  she  could  not 
have  rode  home,  had  she  not  thus  expressed  her  love  for  her 
mother. 

With  the  exception  of  this  strange  incident,  over  which, 
afterwards,  Venetia  often  pondered,  and  which  made  her 
rather  serious  the  whole  of  the  ride  home,  this  expedition  to 

was  a  TC17  happy  day. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 

This  happ;  Bnimner  was  succeeded  by  a  singular!]^  wet 
antumn.  Weeka  of  eontinuons  rain  rendered  it  diffioalt 
eren  for  the  little  Cadarcis,  who  defied  the  elements,  to  ba 
BO  conatant  as  heretofore  in  his  daily  visits  to  Cherbnry. 
Hl3  mother,  too,  grow  daily  a  greater  invalid,  and,  with 
increasing  Bufferings  and'infirmitiea,  the  natnral  captions- 
nesa  of  ber  temper  proportiouably  exhibited  itself.  Sh« 
insisted  npon  the  companionship  of  her  son,  and  that  be 
should  not  leave  the  house  in  snch  ansea^onabte  weather. 
If  he  resisted,  she  fell  into  one  of  her  jealous  rages,  and 
taonted  him  with  loving  strangers  better  than  his  own 
mother.  Cadurcia,  on  the  whole,  behaved  very  well ;  ha 
tbonght  of  Lady  Annabel'a  injunctions,  and  reatrained  his 
pasBion.  Yet  he  was  not  repaid  fur  the  sacrifice ;  his  mother 
made  no  effort  to  render  their  joint  society  agreeable,  or 
even  endnrabie.  She  wsa  rarely  in  an  amiable  mood,  and 
generally  either  irritable  or  sullen.  If  the  weather  held  up 
a  little,  and  he  ventured  to  pay  a  visit  to  Cherbory,  he  waa 
snre  to  be  welcomed  back  with  a  fit  of  passion  ;  either  Mrs. 
Gadurcis  was  angered  for  being  lef^  alone,  or  had  fermented 
herself  into  fiiry  by  the  certainty  of  his  catching  a  fever. 
If  Plantagenet  remained  at  tlie  abbey,  she  was  generally 
euUen ;  and,  as  he  himself  waa  naturally  silent  under  any 
circumatancea,  his  mother  would  indulge  in  that  charming 
monologue,  so  conducive  to  domestic  serenity,  termed 
'  talking  at  a  person,'  and  was  continnally  iusinnating  that 
she  supposed  he  found  it  very  dull  to  pass  hia  day  with  her, 
and  (hat  she  dared  say  that  somebody  could  bo  lively  enough 
if  be  were  somewhere  else. 

Cadurcia  would  turn  pale,  and  bite  bis  lip,  and  then  leavo 
the  room  ;  and  whole  daya  won  Id  sometimes  pass  with  barely 
a  monosyllable  being  exchanged  between  this  parent  and 
child.  Cadnrcis  bad  found  some  opportunities  of  pouring 
forth  his  grieta  and  mortification  into  the  car  of  Veneti^ 
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and  they  had  reached  her  mother;  hut  Lady  Annahel, 
thongh  ahe  sympathised  with  this  interesting  boy,  invari- 
ably counselled  duty.  The  morning  studies  were  aban. 
doned,  but  a  quantity  of  books  were  sent  over  from 
Cherbury  for  Plantagenet,  and  Lady  Annabel  seized  every 
opportunity  of  conciliating  Mrs.  Cadurds*  temper  in  favour  of 
her  child,  by  the  attention  which  she  paid  the  mother.  The 
weather,  however,  prevented  either  herself  or  Venetia  from 
visiting  the  abbey ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  communications 
between  the  two  establishments  and  their  inmates  had  be- 
come rare. 

Though  now  a  continual  inmate  of  the  abbey,  Cadurcis 
was  seldom  the  compauion  of  his  mother.  They  met  at 
their  meals,  and  that  was  all.  He  entered  the  room  every 
day  with  an  intention  of  conciliating;  but  the  mutual 
tempers  of  the  mother  and  the  son  were  so  quick  and 
sensitive,  that  he  always  failed  in  his  purpose,  and  could 
only  avoid  a  storm  by  dogged  silence.  This  enraged  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  more  oven  than  his  impertinence ;  she  had  no  con- 
duct ;  she  lost  all  command  over  herself,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  address  to  her  child  terms  of  reproach  and  abuse,  which  a 
vulgar  mind  could  only  conceive,  and  a  coarse  tongue  alone 
express.  What  a  contrast  to  Cherbury,  to  the  mild  mater- 
nal elegance  and  provident  kindness  of  Lady  Annabel,  and 
the  sweet  tones  of  Venetia's  ever-sympathising  voice.  Ca- 
durcis, though  so  young,  was  gif^od  with  an  innate  fasti- 
diousness,  that  made  him  shrink  from  a  rude  woman.  His 
feelings  were  different  in  regard  to  men ;  he  sympathised 
at  a  very  early  age  with  the  bold  and  the  energetic ;  his 
fitvourites  among  the  peasantry  were  ever  those  who  excelled 
in  athletic  sports  ;  and,  though  ho  never  expressed  the 
opinion,  he  did  not  look  upon  the  poacher  with  the  evil  eyo 
of  his  class.  But  a  coarse  and  violent  woman  jarred  even 
his  young  nerves  ;  and  this  woman  was  his  mother,  his  only 
parent,  almost  his  only  relation ;  for  he  had  no  near  relative 
except  a  cousin  whom  he  had  never  even  seen,  the  penniless 
orphan  of  a  penniless  brother  of  his  father,  and  who  had 
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been  sent  to  sea ;  so  tbat,  after  all,  bis  motfaer  was  the  only 
natural  friend  he  had.  This  poor  little  boy  would  fly  &om 
tliat  mother  with  a  BoUon  brow,  or,  perhaps,  even  with  a 
harsh  and  cutting  repartee  ;  and  then  ho  wonid  lock  himself 
Qp  in  bis  room,  and  n-eep.  But  hci  allowed  no  witnesses  of 
this  weakness.  The  lad  was  very  proud.  If  any  of  the 
hnaaehold  passed  fay  as  he  quitted  the  ^oon,  and  stared  for 
a  moment  at  his  pale  and  agitated  face,  he  would  coin  a 
smile  for  the  instant,  and  say  even  a  kind  word,  for  lie  waa 
very  court«oas  to  his  inferiors,  and  all  the  servanla  lovod 
him,  and  then  take  refu^  in  bis  solitary  woe. 

Believed  by  this  indulgence  of  his  mortiGedheart,Cadurcia 
looked  about  him  for  resources.  The  rain  was  pouring  in 
torrenta,  and  the  [ilash  of  the  troubled  and  swoUen  lake 
might  be  heard  oven  at  the  abbey.  At  night  the  rising 
gusts  of  wind,  for  the  nighta  were  always  clear  and  stormy, 
echoed  down  the  cloiatoi's  with  a  wild  moan  to  which  be 
loved  to  listen.  In  the  morning  he  beheld  with  interest  the 
savage  spoils  of  the  tempest ;  migbty  branches  of  trees 
strewn  about,  and  sometimes  avast  trunk  uprooted  from  Ita 
ancient  settlement.  Irresistibly  tLe  conviction  impressed 
itself  upon  his  mind  that,  if  he  were  alone  in  this  old  abbey, 
with  no  mother  to  break  taut  strange  fountain  of  ianciea 
that  seemed  always  to  bubble  np  in  bis  solltnde,  he  might 
bo  happy.  He  wanted  no  companions ;  he  loved  to  ba 
alone,  to  hsten  to  the  winds,  and  gazo  npon  the  ti-ees  and 
waters,  and  wander  in  those  dim  cloisters  and  that  gloomy 
gallery. 

From  the  first  honr  of  his  arrival  he  had  loved  the  vene- 
rable hall  of  his  fathers.  Its  appearance  harmonised  with 
all  the  asaociatiauB  of  his  race.  Power  and  pomp,  ancestral 
fame,  the  legendary  respect  of  ages,  all  tiiat  was  great,  ex- 
citing, and  heroic,  all  that  was  marked  out  Erom  the  common- 
place current  of  human  events,  hovorod  round  him.  In  the 
halls  of  Cadorcis  be  was  the  Cadurcis  ;  though  a  child,  he 
was  keenly  sensible  of  bis  high  race ;  his  whole  being  sym- 
pathised with  their  glory ;  he  was  capable  of  dying  soouar 
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than  of  diBgracixig  them ;  and  then  came  the  meraoiy  of  his 
mother's  sharp  voice  and  harsh  vulgar  words,  and  he  shiTered 
withdisgnsL 

Forced  into  solitude,  forced  to  feed  npon  his  own  mind, 
Cadnrcis  found  in  that  solitude  each  day  a  dearer  charm, 
and  in  that  mind  a  richer  treasure  of  interest  and  curiosit  v. 
He  loved  to  wander  about,  dream  of  the  past,  and  conjure 
up  a  future  as  glorious.  What  was  he  to  be  ?  What  should 
be  his  career  ?  Whither  should  he  wend  his  course  ?  Even 
at  this  early  age,  dreams  of  far  lands  flitted  over  his  mind 
and  schemes  of  fantastic  and  adTcnturous  life.  But  now 
he  was  a  boj,  a  wretched  boy,  controlled  by  a  vulgar  and 
narrow-minded  woman  !  And  this  servitude  must  last  for 
years ;  yes !  years  must  elapse  before  be  was  his  own  master. 
Oh!  if  he  could  only  pass  them  alone,  without  a  human 
▼oice  to  disturb  his  musings,  a  single  form  to  distract  his 
vision! 

Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  even  Cherbury 
figured  to  his  fancy  in  somewhat  faded  colours.  There,  in- 
deed, he  was  loved  and  cherished ;  there,  indeed,  no  sound 
was  ever  heard,  no  sight  ever  seen,  that  could  annoy  or 
mortify  the  high  pitch  of  his  unconscious  ideal ;  but  still, 
even  at  Cherbury,  he  was  a  child.  Under  the  influence  of 
daily  intercourse,  his  tender  heart  had  balanced,  perhaps 
even  outweighed,  his  fiery  imagination.  That  constant  yet 
delicate  affection  had  softened  all  his  soul :  he  had  no  time 
but  to  be  grateful  and  to  love.  He  returned  home  only  to 
muse  over  their  sweet  society,  and  contrast  their  refined  and 
gentle  life  with  the  harsh  rude  hearth  that  awaited  him. 
Whatever  might  be  his  reception  at  home,  he  was  thrown 
back  for  solace  on  their  memory,  not  upon  his  own  heart ; 
and  he  felt  the  delightful  conviction  that  to-morrow  would 
renew  the  spell  whose  enchantment  had  enabled  him  to  en- 
dure  the  present  vexation.  But  now  the  magic  of  that 
intercourse  had  ceased ;  after  a  few  days  of  restlessness  and 
repining,  he  discovered  that  ho  must  find  in  his  desolation 
sterner  sources  of  support  than  the  memory  of  Venetia,  and 
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the  reoolleotions  of  tlie  domestic  joys  of  Cherbnry.  It  yita 
astoniaking  with  wtiat  rapidly  tbe  oharactor  of  Cadoroia 
developed  itself  in  solitude  ;  and  etronge  was  the  contraet 
between  the  gentle  child  who,  a  few  weekx  before,  had 
looked  forward  with  so  much  interest  to  accompanying 
Venetia  to  a  childish  fcBtival,  and  tbe  stem  and  moody  being 
who  paced  the  solitary  cloieters  of  Cadorcis,  and  then  wonid 
withdraw  to  bis  lonely  chamber  and  the  amnsement  of  a 
book.  He  was  at  this  time  deeply  interested  in  Forcbaa's 
Pilgrimago,  one  of  the  few  booke  of  which  the  late  lord  had 
not  despoiled  him.  Narratives  of  travels  and  voyages  always 
particalarly  pleased  bim ;  he  had  an  idea  that  he  was  laying 
up  information  which  might  be  useful  to  him  bereaner; 
the  Cherbnry  collection  was  rich  in  this  class  of  volnmeS) 
and  I«dy  Annabel  encouraged  their  perusal. 

In  this  way  many  wocka  elapsed  at  the  abbey,  dnriog 
which  tbe  visits  of  Plantagenet  to  Cherbury  were  very  {ew. 
Sometimes,  if  the  weather  cleared  for  an  hour  daring  tho 
morning,  he  would  mount  bis  pony,  and  gallop,  witbont 
Btjppiiip,  to  tbe  hall.  The  rapidity  of  the  motion  excited 
his  mind  ;  he  fancied  himself,  as  he  embraced  Venetia,  some 
chieftain  who  had  escaped  for  a  moment  fi'om  his  castle  to 
visit  hismistress;  his  imagination  conjured  np  a  war  between 
the  opposing  towers  of  Cadarcis  and  Cherbury ;  and  when 
his  mother  fell  into  a  passion  on  his  return,  it  passed  with 
him  only,  according  to  its  length  and  spirit,  as  a  brisk  skir. 
mish  or  a  general  engagement. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


Owe  afternoon,  on  his  return  from  Cherbury,  Plantagenet 
found  tbe  fire  eitingulsbed  in  the  little  room  wbich  be  bad 
appropriated  to  himself,  and  where  he  kept  his  books.  Aa  he 
had  expressed  bis  wish  to  the  servant  that  the  fire  shonld 
be  kept  np,  he  complained  to  him  of  tho  neglect,  but  was 
infonned,  in  reply,  that  tbe  fire  had  been  allowed  to  go  out 
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by  hia  motiier*s  orders,  and  that  she  desired  in  fnture  tbat 
he  woald  always  read  in  the  saloon.  Plantagenet  had  suffi- 
cient  self-control  to  make  no  observation  before  the  servant, 
and  soon  after  joined  his  mother,  who  looked  very  snllen, 
as  if  she  were  conscions  that  she  had  laid  a  train  for  an 
expkwion. 

Dinner  was  now  served,  a  short  and  silent  meaL  Lord 
Gadnrcis  did  not  choose  to  speak  because  he  felt  aggrieved, 
and  his  mother  becanse  she  was  husbanding  her  energies 
for  the  contest  which  she  believed  impending.  At  length, 
when  the  table  was  cleared,  and  the  servant  departed, 
Cadnrcis  said  in  a  quiet  tone,  '  I  think  I  shall  write  to  my 
guardian  to-morrow  about  my  going  to  Eton.' 

'  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,*  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  bris- 
^^E  ^P  >  '  ^  never  heard  such  a  ridiculous  idea  in  my  life 
as  a  boy  like  you  writing  letters  on  such  subjects  to  a 
person  you  have  never  yet  seen.  When  I  think  it  proper 
that  you  should  go  to  Eton,  I  shall  write.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  think  it  proper  now  then,  ma'am.' 

'  I  won't  be  dictated  to,'  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  fiercely. 

*  I  was  not  dictating,'  replied  her  son,  calmly. 
'  You  would  if  you  could,'  said  his  mother. 

*  Time  enough  to  find  fault  with  me  when  I  do,  ma*am.' 

*  There  is  enough  to  find  fault  about  at  all  times,  sir.' 

*  On  which  side,  Mrs.  Cadurcis  ? '  inquired  Plantagenet, 
with  a  sneer. 

*  Don't  aggravate  me,  Lord  Cadurcis,*  said  his  mother. 

*  How  am  I  aggravating  you,  ma'am  ? ' 

*  I  won't  be  answered,'  said  the  mother. 

*  I  prefer  silence  myself,'  said  the  son. 

*I  won't  be  insulted  in  my  own  room,  sir,'  said  Mrs. 
Oadurcis. 

'  I  am  not  insulting  you,  Mrs.  Cadurcis,'  said  Plantagenet, 
rather  fiercely ;  'and,  as  for  your  own  room,  I  never  wish  to 
enter  it.  Lideed  I  should  not  be  here  at  this  moment^  had 
yon  not  ordered  my  fire  to  be  put  out,  and  particularly  re- 
quested that  I  should  sit  in  the  saloon.* 


'  Oh!  yon  are  a  vastly  obedient  person,  1  dare  Bftj,'  vo. 
plied  Mra.  Cadurcis,  vtry  pettishly.  '  How  long,  I  shonld 
like  to  know,  have  in;  reqaeata  received  anuh  particular 
attention  P     Pooh!' 

'  Well,  then,  I  will  order  my  fire  to  be  lighted  again,' 
said  Plantagenet. 

'Ton  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said  the  mother;  *I  am 
mifitress  in  this  honse.  Ko  one  shall  give  orders  here  but 
me,  and  you  may  write  to  your  guardian  and  tell  him  that, 
if  yon  like.' 

'  I  shall  certainly  iipt  write  to  my  gnardian  for  the  first 
time,'  said  Lord  Cadarois,  'about  any  each  nonsense.' 

'Nonsense,  sir!  Nonsense  yon  said,  did  you?  Tonr 
mother  nonsense  1  This  is  the  way  to  treat  a  parent,  ia  it  f 
I  am  nonsense,  am  IP  I  will  teach  yon  what  nonsense  is. 
Nonsense  shall  be  very  good  sense  ;  you  shall  find  that,  air, 
that  you  shall.  Nonsense,  indeed!  I'll  writjj  to  yonr 
guardian,  that  I  will!  You  call  your  mother  nonsense,  do 
you  ?  And  where  did  yon  learn  that,  I  should  like  to  know? 
Nonsense,  indeed!  This  comes  of  yoni"  going  to  Cherbury! 
Soyonr  mother  ia  nonsense;  a  pretty  lesson  for  Lady  Ann». 
bel  to  teach  you.   Oh  I  I'll  speak  my  mind  to  her,  that  I  wilL' 

'What  has  Lady  Annahel  to  do  with  it?'  inqoired 
Cadurcis,  in  a  loud  toiie. 

'  Don't  threaten  me,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  with  violent 
gesture,  '  I  won't  be  menaced;  I  won't  be  menaced  by  my 
son.  Pretty  goings  on,  indeed  [  But  I  will  put  a  etop  to 
them ;  will  I  not  ?    that  is  all.     Nonsense,  indeed ;  your 

'Well,  you  do  talk  nonsense,  and  the  greuteet,'  said 
Plantogcnet,  doggedly ;  '  yon  are  talking  nonsense  now,  yoa 
are  always  talking  nonsense,  and  you  never  open  yoor 
month  about  Lady  Annabel  without  talking  nonsense.' 

'  If  I  was  not  very  ill  I  would  give  it  you,'  said  his 
mother,  grinding  her  teeth.  'O  you  brat!  You  wicked 
brat,  yon !  Is  this  the  way  to  address  me  F  I  have  half  t 
mind  to  shake  youi  viciousness  out  of  yon,  that  I  havel 
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Ton  are  worse  than  jour  father,  that  jon  are!*  and  here 
she  wept  with  rage. 

'  I  dare  saj  mj  father  was  not  so  had,  after  all !  said 
Cadarcis. 

*  What  should  you  know  about  your  father,  sir  ? '  said 
Mrs.  Cadurcis.    •  How  dare  you  speak  about  your  fatler !  * 

'  Who  should  speak  about  a  fother  but  a  son  ? ' 

*  Hold  your  impudence,  sir! ' 

*  I  am  not  impudent,  ma'am.' 

*Tou  aggravating  brat!'  exclaimed  the  enraged  woman* 
*  I  wish  I  had  something  to  throw  at  you! ' 

*  Did  you  throw  things  at  my  ^Either  ? '  asked  his  lordship. 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  went  into  an  hysterical  rage ;  then,  sud- 
denly jumping  up,  she  rushed  at  her  son.  Lord  Cadurcis 
took  up  a  position  behind  the  table,  but  the  sportive  and 
mocking  air  which  he  generally  instinctively  assumed  on 
these  occasions,  and  which,  while  it  irritated  his  mother 
more,  was  in  reality  affected  by  the  boy  from  a  sort  of 
nervous  desire  of  preventing  these  dreadful  exposures  from 
assuming  a  too  tragic  tone,  did  not  characterise  his  coun- 
tenance on  the  present  occasion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
pale,  but  composed  and  very  serious.  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  after 
one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  catch  him,  paused  and 
panted  for  breath.  He  took  advantage  of  this  momentary 
cessation,  and  spoke  thus,  '  Mother,  I  am  in  no  humour  for 
frolics.  I  moved  out  of  your  way  that  you  might  not  strike 
me,  because  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that,  if  you  ever 
strike  me  again,  I  will  live  with  you  no  longer.  Now,  I 
have  given  you  warning ;  do  what  you  please ;  I  shall  sit 
down  in  this  chair,  and  not  move.  If  you  strike  me,  you 
know  the  consequences.'  So  saying,  his  lordship  resumed 
hia  chair. 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  simultaneously  sprang  forward  and  boxed 
Ilia  ears ;  and  then  her  son  rose  without  the  slightest  ex- 
pression 01  any  kind,  and  slowly  quitted  the  chamber. 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  remained  alone  in  a  savage  sulk ;  hours 
passed  away,  and   her  son  never  made  his  appearanoa 
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Then  slie  rang  tbe  bcU,  and  ordered  the  servant  to  tell 
Lord  Cadurcis  that  tea  was  ready ;  tnt  the  6ervant  r». 
tuTDod,  Olid  reported  that  his  lordship  had  locked  himself 
up  in  his  room,  and  would  not  reply  to  hia  inquiries.  De- 
tormioed  not  to  give  in,  Mrs.  Cadnrcia,  at  length,  retired 
for  the  night,  rather  regretting  her  violence,  bnt  still 
Bullen.  Having  well  Bcolded  her  waiting- woman,  she  at 
length  foil  aaloop. 

The  morning  bi-onght  Itreakfast,  but  no  Lord  Cadnroia ; 
in  vain  wore  all  the  messagca  of  hia  mother,  lier  aon  would 
make  no  reply  to  them.  ilra.  Cadurcis,  at  length,  person- 
ally repaired  to  his  room  and  knocked  at  the  door,  bnt  she 
was  aa  unsuccessful  as  the  sei-vatita ;  she  began  to  think  he 
WOnld  starve,  and  desired  the  servant  to  offer  from  himself 
to  bring  his  meal.  Still  silence.  Indignant  at  his  treat- 
ment of  these  overtures  of  conciliation,  Mrs.  CadiirciB  re- 
turned to  tlie  saloon,  confident  that  hnnger,  if  no  other 
impulse,wouldbringherwildcubout  of  hislair;  but,justbe' 
foi-e  dinner,  her  waiting- woman  came  mnning  into  the  room. 

*  Oh,  ma'am,  ma'am,  I  don't  know  where  Lord  Cadurcis 
has  gone ;  but  I  have  just  seen  John,  and  he  says  there 
was  no  pony  in  the  stable  thia  morning.' 

'Mrs.  Cadurcia  sprang  np,  rushed  to  her  son's  chajnber, 
found  the  door  still  locked,  ordered  it  to  be  burst  open,  and 
then  it  turned  out  that  hl^  lordship  had  never  been  there  at 
all,  for  tlie  bed  was  unused.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  frightened 
out  of  her  life ;  tbe  servants,  to  console  her,  assured  her 
that  Phuitagcnet  must  be  at  Cherbury  ;  and  while  she  be- 
lieved  their  representations,  which  wci^o  probable,  she 
became  not  only  more  composed,  but  resumed  her  jealousy 
and  sullenness.  'Gone  to  Cherbury,  indeed!  No  doubt  of 
it!  Let  him  remain  at  Cherbury.'  Execniting  Lady  Anna- 
bel, she  flung  herself  into  an  esisy  chair,  aud  dined  alone, 
preparing  herself  to  speak  her  mind  on  her  sou's  return. 

The  night,  however,  did  not  bring  him,  and  Mrs.  Cadurcia 
begim  to  recur  to  licr  alarm.  Much  as  she  now  disliked 
Lady  Annabel,  she  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  her 
ladyship  would  not  permit  I'lautagcnet  to  remain  a*  Cher- 
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tmry.     Nevertheless,  jealoiu,  passionBte,  and  obstiiiata,  sLe 
■Idfled  ber  fears,  vented  her  spleea  on  her  nnfaappy  domestics 

•nd,  fiually,  ezhansting  herself  by  a  storm  of  passion  about 
Bomu  very  nmmportant  subject,  again  sought  refuge  in  sleep, 
She  awoke  early  in  a  fright,  and  inquired  immodiatelj 
tor  her  son.  He  hod  uot  been  seen.  She  ordennl  the 
Abbey  hell  to  be  sonnded,  sent  messengers  tlirueghont  the 
demesne,  and  directed  all  tlie  offices  to  be  searched.  Ai 
first  she  thought  he  mnst  have  returned,  and  slept,  perhaps 
~D  a  hnm  ;  then  she  ndopted  the  more  probable  conclusion, 
tbat  be  had  drowned  himself  in  the  lake.  Then  she  went 
into  hysterics;  called  Plantngonct  her  lost  darling;  ds- 
ckred  he  was  the  best  and  most  datiful  of  sons,  aod  the 
image  of  his  poor  futher,  then  abnsod  all  the  servants,  and 
Uieti  abused  herself. 

Aboat  noou  she  grew  quite  distmctod,  and  rushed  about 
tbe  house  with  her  liair  dishevellud,  and  inailressiDg-guwu, 
looked  in  all  the  closets,  beliind  the  screens,  under  the 
i,  into  her  work-box,  hut,  strange  to  say,  wi\b  cc  euc- 
Tlien  she  went  off  into  a  swoon,  and  her  servanio, 
lliko  frightened  alwut  master  and  mistress,  mother  and  son, 
ispatched  a  messenger  immediately  to  Cherbnry  for  iat«l- 
fence,  advice,  and  assistance.  In  loss  than  an  hour's 
e  messenger  returned,  and  informed  them  that  Lord 
is  had.  not  been  at  Cherbniy  since  two  dnya  back, 
mt  that  Latly  Annabel  was  very  soriy  to  hear  that  their 
IliHtrcss  was  so  ill,  and  would  come  on  to  see  ber  irame. 
liately.  In  t.lie  iiieaiitimo,  Ludy  Annabel  added  tluit  she 
ji  scut  lo  Dr.  Mai>biuii,  and  had  gri^ut  litipes  that  Liird 
ulnruia  was  at  Murringhurst.  Mrs.  Ciulurcis,  who  h.id 
rw  come  to,  us  her  waiting-woman  described  the  reCurn- 
ng  cotLsciousnoss  of  her  mistress,  eagerly  embraced  the 
IOi>e  held  out  of  Planlagenet  being  at  Marringhunit, 
toured  forth  a  tliuusund  expressions  of  gratitade,  admira- 
n,  and  oDcclton  fur  Lady  ^iiabel,  who,  she  doclared, 
a  her  best,  hor  only  friend,  and  the  being  in  the  world 
^bum  alie  Luvcd  most,  ucxt  to  her  unhappy  aud  injured  child. 
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Ader  another  hour  of  snspwrnw  Lady  Annabel  arrived, 
and  her  entrance  was  the  signal  for  a  renewed  bnrat  of 
hyat«rica  from  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  bo  wild  and  tcnible  that 
tbey  most  have  been  coatagioaa  to  any  female  of  less  dis- 
ciplined emotions  than  her  guest. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

TowAiitis  evening  Dr.  Mftsham  arrived  at  Cndurfis.  Ho 
conid  give  no  intelligence  of  Piantsgenet,  who  had  not 
called  at  Marringhurat ;  but  be  offered,  and  was  prcparodi 
to  undertake  hia  pnrsnit.  The  good  Doctor  hod  hissaddlfr- 
bags  well  stocked,  and  was  now  on  Lis  way  to  Sonthpoit, 
that  being  the  nearest  town,  and  whore  he  donbted  not  to 
gain  some  tidings  of  the  fagitive.  Mrs.  Ctidnrcis  he  fonnd 
so  indisposed,  that  he  anticipated  the  charitable  int«ntionB 
of  Lady  Annabel  not  to  quit  lier  ;  and  after  having  bid 
them  place  their  confidence  in  Providence  and  his  bnmblg 
esertions,  he  at  once  departed  on  his  researches. 

In  the  meantime  let  ns  retnrn  to  the  little  lord  hipiBelf. 
Having  secured  the  advantj^fe  of  a  long  start,  by  the  device 
of  tnming  the  key  of  his  chamber,  he  repaired  to  tbe  stables, 
and  finding  no  one  to  observe  him,  saddled  his  pony  and 
galloped  away  without  plan  or  purpose.  An  instinctiva 
love  of  novelty  and  adventure  indnced  him  to  direct  his 
course  by  a  road  which  ho  had  never  before  pursued  ;  aod, 
lifter  two  or  three  miles  progress  through  a  wild  open 
eonntry  of  brnHhwood,  he  found  that  he  had  entered  thai 
considerable  forest  which  formed  the  boundary  of  many  of 
the  viewi  from  Cadurcis.  The  afternoon  was  clear  and 
still,  the  sun  shining  in  the  light  bine  sky,  and  the  wind 
altogether  hnshed.  Oa  each  side  of  the  winding  road 
spread  tho  bright  green  turf,  occasionally  shaded  by  pio 
tnresque  groups  of  dodilered  oiiks.  Tho  calm  boanty  of 
tho  sylvan  Bocno  wonderfully  touched  the  fancy  of  tiia 
yuuthful  fugitive ;  it  soothed  and  jn^tiHed  him.  He  pttllod 
lip  hia  pony  [  putU'd  its  Uvely  i:eek,  vn  if  iu  gmtitudtt  for 
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its  good  serncey  and,  confident  that  he  conld  not  be  snc- 
ceflsfiiUj  pnrsned,  indulged  in  a  thousand  dreams  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merrj  men.  As  for  his  own  position  and 
prospects,  he  gave  himself  no  anxiety  aboat  them:  satisfied 
with  his  escape  from  a  rerolting  thraldom,  his  mind  seemed 
to  take  a  bound  from  the  difficalty  of  his  situation  and  the 
wildness  of  the  scene,  and  he  felt  himself  a  man,  and  one, 
toot,  whom  nothing  coold  dannt  or  appal. 

Soon  the  road  itself  qnite  disappeared  and  ranished  in  a 
complete  turfy  track ;  bat  the  continuing  marks  of  cart- 
wheels  assured  him  that  it  was  a  thoroughfare,  although  he 
was  now  indeed  joumejing  in  the  heart  of  a  forest  of  oaks, 
and  he  doabted  not  it  would  lead  to  some  town  or  Tillage, 
or  at  anj  rate  to  some  fiumhouse.  Towards  sunset,  he  de^ 
termined  to  make  use  of  the  remaining  light,  and  pushed 
on  apace ;  but  it  soon  grew  so  dark,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resume  his  walking  pace,  from  fear  of  the  over- 
hanging  branches  and  the  trunks  of  felled  trees  which  occa- 
sioiiaDj  crossed  his  waj. 

Notwithstanding  the  probable  prospect  of  passing  his 
mg^  in  the  forest,  our  little  adventurer  did  not  lose  henrt. 
Cadorcb  was  an  intrepid  diild,  and  when  in  the  company 
of  tliose  with  whom  he  was  not  famib'ar,  and  free  from  thoee 
puerile  associations  to  which  those  who  had  known  and 
with  him  long  were  necessarily  subject,  he  would 
a  staid  and  firm  demeanour  unusual  with  one  of 
such  tender  years.  A  light  in  the  distance  was  now  not 
only  a  signal  that  the  shelter  he  desired  was  at  hand,  but 
reminded  him  that  it  was  necessary,  by  his  assured  port, 
to  prore  that  he  was  not  unused  to  travel  alone,  and  that 
he  was  perfectly  competent  and  qualified  to  be  his  own 
master. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  the  lights  multiplied,  and  the  moon, 
which  DOW  rose  over  the  forest,  showed  to  him  that  the 
trees,  retiring  on  both  sides  to  some  little  distance,  left  a 
circular  pk>t  of  ground,  on  which  were  not  only  the  lights 
which  bad  at  first  attracted  his  attention,  but  the  red  flames 
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of  &  wtttah-fire,  round  which  soma  dark  fiffurea  had  faltfaerfo 
been  clastered.  The  souod  of  horses'  feet  bad  distm-bod 
them,  and  the  fire  woa  now  more  and  more  visible.  As 
Cadarois  approached,  he  observed  some  low  tents,  and  in  a 
few  minut«s  ho  was  in  the  centre  of  an  encampment  of  gip- 
sies. He  waa  for  a  moment  somewhat  diaraayed,  for  he  had 
been  bronght  up  with  the  nanal  terror  of  these  wild  people ; 
neverthelcsB,  he  was  not  nncqiml  to  the  occasion,  He  was 
BUToonded  in  an  isatant,  bat  only  with  women  and  cllil- 
dron  i  for  the  g^pay-men  never  immediately  appear.  They 
smiled  with  their  bright  eyes,  and  the  flaraod  of  the  watch- 
fire  threw  a  lurid  glow  over  their  dark  and  flaabiiig  coun- 
tenances ;  they  held  nut  their  pnu;tiaed  hands  ;  theyntt«red 
nnintellip[ible,  but  not  nnfi-iendly  Bounds.  The  heart  of 
Cadurcis  faltered,  but  hie  voice  did  not  betray  him, 

'  I  am  cold,  good  people,'  said  the  undaunted  boy ;  '  will 
yon  lot  me  warm  myaelf  by  your  fire  ?  ' 

A  beautiful  girl,  with  significant  gestnrea,  pressed  her 
hand  to  her  heart,  then  pointed  in  the  direction  of  ttie  tents, 
and  then  rushed  away,  soon  reappearing  with  a  short  thin 
man,  inclining  to  middle  age,  but  of  a  compact  and  appa- 
rently powerful  frame,  lithe,  supple,  and  sinewy.  Hia  com- 
plexion was  dark,  but  clear ;  hie  eye  large,  liquid,  and  black ; 
but  hia  other  features  small,  though  precisely  moulded.  He 
wore  a  green  jacket  and  a  pair  of  black  velvet  breeches,  hU 
legs  and  feet  being  bare,  with  the  exception  of  slippera. 
Bound  his  head  was  twisted  a  red  handkerchief,  which, 
perhaps,  might  not  have  lookL^d  like  a  tui'ban  on  a  counte- 
nance leaa  oriental. 

'Wluit  would  the  young  roaster?'  inquirid  the  gipsy- 
man,  in  a  voice  far  from  diaogrecable,  and  with  a  gesture 
of  courtesy  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  shot  a  scrutinisiiig 
glance  first  at  Plantagenet,  and  then  at  hia  pony. 

'  I  would  remain  with  you,'  said  Cadurcia ;  '  that  is,  if 
jron  will  let  me.' 

The  gipsy-man  made  a  sign  to  the  women,  and  PlantA- 
gonot  was  liftod  by  them  off  his  pony,  before  he  could  be 
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aware  of  their  purpofw ;  the  children  led  the  pony  away, 
and  the  gipsj-man  conducted  Plautagenet  to  the  fire,  where 
an  old  woman  sat^  presiding  over  the  mysteries  of  an  enor- 
mous flesh-pot.  Immediately  his  fellows,  who  had  origi- 
nally been  clustered  around  it,  re-appeared ;  fresh  blocks 
and  branches  were  thrown  on,  the  flames  crackled  and  rose, 
the  men  seated  themselves  around,  and  Plautagenet^  excited 
by  the  adventure,  rubbed  his  hands  before  the  fire,  and  de- 
termined to  fear  nothing. 

A  savoury  steam  exuded  from  the  flesh-pot. 

*  That  smells  well,*  said  Plautagenet. 

*  'Tis  a  dimber  cove,'  •  whispered  one  of  the  younger  men 
to  a  companion. 

'  Our  supper  has  but  rough  seasoning  for  such  as  you,' 
said  the  man  who  had  first  saluted  him,  and  who  was  ap- 
parently the  leader ;  '  but  the  welcome  is  hearty.' 

The  woman  and  girls  now  came  with  wooden  bowls  and 
platters,  and,  after  serving  the  men,  seated  themselves  in 
an  exterior  cirele,  the  children  playing  round  them. 

*  Come,  old  mort,'  said  the  leader,  in  a  very  diflerent  tone 
to  the  one  in  which  he  addressed  his  young  guest,  '  tout  the 
cobble-colter ;  are  we  to  have  darkmans  upon  us  ?  And, 
Beruna,  flick  the  panam.'  f 

Upon  this,  that  beautiful  girl,  who  had  at  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  Cadurcis,  called  out  in  a  sweet  lively  voice, 
'  Ay !  ay !  Morgana ! '  and  in  a  moment  handed  over  the 
heads  of  the  women  a  pannier  of  bread,  which  the  leader 
took,  and  ofiered  its  contents  to  our  fugitive.  Cadurcis 
helped  himself^  with  a  bold  but  gracious  air.  The  pannier 
was  then  passed  round,  and  the  old  woman,  opening  the 
pot,  drew  out^  willi  a  huge  iron  fork,  a  fine  turkey,  which 
she  tossed  into  a  large  wooden  platter,  and  cut  up  with 
gp-eat  quickness.  First  she  helped  Morgana,  but  only  gained 
a  reproof  for  her  pains,  who  immediately  yielded  his  portion 
to  Plautagenet.     Each  man  was  provided  with  his  knife,  but 

»  Tb  A  lively  kd. 

t  Come,  old  womiin,  look  after  the  tnrkej.  Are  we  to  wait  till  night? 
And,  Bemna,  eat  the  bread. 


the  gnest  had  i 
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Morgana  immodiately  gave  np  fa!& 


'  Bernna! '  he  shouted,  'gibel  a  cliiv  for  the  gentry  cove.'* 

'  Ay  !  ay  I  llorguna ! '  said  the  girl ;  and  she  brought 
the  knife  to  Plontagenet  himself,  saying  at  the  same  limB, 
'with  eparkling  eyas,  '  Tam,  yam,  gentry  oove.'  t 

Codnrcia  really  thought  it  was  the  moat  delightfal  meal 
he  bad  ever  made  in  his  life.  The  Sesh-pot  held  something 
besides  turkeys.  Rongh  as  wiia  the  tare,  it  waa  good  and 
plentiful.  As  for  beverage,  they  drank  burapty-dompty, 
which  ta  ale  hoiled  with  brandy,  and  which  ia  not  one  of  tlie 
Blightest  charms  of  a  gipsy's  life.  When  the  men  woi-e 
satisfied,  their  platters  were  filled,  and  given  to  the  women 
and  children  ;  and  Bemna,  with  her  portion,  ciune  and 
seated  herself  by  Plantagcnet,  looking  at  him  with  a  blen- 
ded glance  of  delight  and  ostonishuent,  like  a  heautifbl 
yonng  savage,  and  then  turning  to  her  female  companioun 
to  stifle  a  laugh.  The  flesh-pot  was  carried  away,  the  men 
lit  their  pipes,  the  fire  was  replenished,  its  red  shadow 
mingled  vrith  the  silver  beams  of  the  moon  ;  around  were  the 
glittering  tent-a  and  the  silent  woods  ;  on  all  sides  flashing 
eyea  and  picturesque  forma.  Cadnrcia  glanced  at  bis  oom- 
patiiona,  and  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  feelings  of  ravish- 
ing escitfiment ;  and  then,  almost  nnconscioua  of  what  he 
was  saying,  exclaimed,  '  At  length  I  have  found  the  lifa 
that  suits  me  ! ' 

'  Indeed,  squire  ! '  said  Morgana.  '  Woald  yon  be  one 
ofns?' 

'Prom  this  moment,'  Baid  Cadorcis,  'if  you  will  admifc 
me  to  your  band.  Bnt  what  can  I  doP  And  I  liuve  nothing 
to  give  you.  You  most  t«ach  me  to  earn  my  right  to  onr 
Bnpper.' 

'  We'll  make  a  Turkey  merchant  %  of  you  yet,'  said  an 
old  gipsy,  '  never  fear  that' 

'  Bah,  Peter  !  '  said  Morgana,  with  an  angiy  look,  'yoni 


.  Wp  will  teach  jou  lo  >t»l  ft  turkey 
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red  rag  will  never  he  stilL     And  what  was  the  purpose  of 
jour  present  travel  ? '  he  continued  to  Plantagenet. 
'  None ;  I  was  sick  of  sillj  home.' 

*  The  gentry  cove  will  he  romhoyled  hj  his  dam,'  said  a 
third  gipsj.  '  Qneer  Gnfi&n  will  be  the  word  jet,  if  we  don't 
tont.'* 

'  Well,  jon  shall  see  a  little  more  of  us  before  you  decide,' 
said  Morgana^  thoughtfully,  and  turning  the  conversation. 
*Beruna.* 

*  Ay  !  ay  !  Morgana ! ' 

'  Tip  me  the  clank,  like  a  dimber  mort  as  you  are ;  trim 
a  ken  for  the  gentry  cove ;  he  is  no  lanspresaJo,  or  I  am  a 

kinchin.' t 

*  Ay !  ay !  Morgana,'  gaily  exclaimed  the  girl,  and  sh.) 

ran  off  to  prepare  a  bed  for  the  Lord  of  Cadurcis. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Dr.  Masham  could  gain  no  tidings  of  the  object  of  his 
parsuit  at  Southport:  here,  however,  he  ascertained  that 
Plantagenet  could  not  have  fled  to  London,  for  in  those 
days  public  conveyances  were  rare.  There  was  only  one 
coach  that  ran,  or  rather  jogged,  along  this  road,  and  it 
went  but  once  a  week,  it  being  expected  that  very  night ; 
while  the  innkeeper  was  confident  that  so  far  as  Southport 
was  concerned,  his  little  lordship  had  not  sought  refuge  in 
the  waggon,  which  was  more  frequent,  though  somewhat 
slower,  in  its  progress  to  the  metropolis.  Unwilling  to 
return  home,  although  the  evening  was  now  drawing  in, 
the  Doctor  resolved  to  proceed  to  a  considerable  town  about 
twelve  miles  further,  which  Cadurcis  might  have  reached 
by  a  cross  road ;  so  drawing  his  cloak  around  him,  looking 

•  Hij  mother  will  make  a  hae  and  cry  after  the  gentleman  yet ; 
justice  of  the  peace  will  be  the  word,  if  we  don't  look  sharp. 

t  Give  me  the  tankard,  like  a  pretty  girL  Got  a  bed  zvady  for  tb* 
gentleman.    He  is  no  informer,  or  I  am  an  infant 


lo  hla  pistola,  and  dosirins;  his  aervant  to  follow  Ins  cjt- 
nmple,  tbe  stont-hoarted  Rector  of  MarringUurat  pursued 
Lis  way. 

It  was  dark  when  tliB  Doctor  entered  the  town,  and  be 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  inn  where  the  coach  waa  ei- 
pDcted,  with  some  faint  hope  that  ths  fugitive  might  be 
discovered  abiding  within  its  walls  ;  bnt,  to  all  his  inqniries 
alwnt  yonng  gentlemen  an<I  ponies,  he  received  very  un- 
natisfftctory  answers  ]  so,  reconciling  hiniself  oa  well  as  ho 
coidd  to  the  disngroeahle  posture  of  aflaira,  he  settled  him- 
Belf  in  the  pnrlonr  of  the  inn,  with  a  good  fire,  and,  lighting 
his  pipe,  desired  bis  servant  to  keep  a  sharp  look-ont. 

In  due  time  a  great  uproar  in  the  inn-yard  aniionnced 
the  arrival  of  the  stage,  an  nnwieldy  machine,  carrying  six 
inside,  and  dragged  by  as  many  horses.  The  Doctor,  open- 
ing the  door  of  his  apartment,  which  led  on  to  a  gallery 
that  ran  round  the  inn-yard,  leaned  over  the  balastrade 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  watched  proceedings.  It 
so  happened  that  the  stage  was  to  discharge  one  of  its  paa- 
■engers  at  this  town,  who  had  come  from  tho  north,  and  the 
Doctor  recognised  in  him  a  neighbour  and  brother  magia- 
traf«,  one  Squire  Moantnieadow,  an  important  personage  in 
hia  way,  the  terror  of  poachers,  and  somewhat  of  an  oraola 
on  the  bench,  as  it  waa  said  that  he  could  take  a  depositiati 
without  the  assiataiice  of  bis  clerk.  Although,  in  spite  of 
tlio  ostler's  lanterns,  it  was  very  dark,  it  was  impossible 
ever  to  be  unaware  of  the  arrival  of  Squire  Mountmeadow  ; 
for  ho  was  one  of  those  great  men  who  lake  cure  to  remind 
the  world  of  their  dignity  by  tho  attention  which  they  re- 
quire on  every  occasion, 

'  Coachman  ! '  said  the  anthoritative  voice  of  the  Squire. 
*  Where  is  the  coachman  ?  Oh !  yon  are  there,  sir,  are 
yon  ?  Postilion  !  Where  is  tho  postilion  ?  Oh  !  yon  are 
there,  air,  are  yon  ?  Host !  WIuto  is  tl.e  host  ?  Ob  ! 
you  are  there,  air,  are  you  ?  Waiter  I  Where  is  ths 
waiter  ?     I  say  where  is  the  waiter  p ' 

'  Coming,  please  your  worship  !' 
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*  How  long  am  I  to  wait  ?  Oh !  you  are  there,  sir,  are 
yoD  ?     Coachman  !' 

*  Tonr  worship  ! ' 

*  PostiHon ! ' 

*  Yes,  your  worship ! ' 

*  Host ! ' 

*  Yonr  worship's  servant ! ' 
« Waiter ! ' 

*  Your  worship's  honour's  humble  servant ! ' 

*  I  am  going  to  alight ! ' 

All  four  attendants  immediately  bowed,  and  extended 
their  arms  to  assist  this  very  great  man ;  but  Squire  Mount- 
meadow,  scarcely  deigning  to  avail  himself  of  their  proffered 
assistance,  and  pausing  on  each  step,  looking  around  him 
with  his  long,  lean,  solemn  visage,  finally  reached  terra 
firma  in  safety,  and  slowly  stretched  his  tall,  ungainly 
figure.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Dr.  Masham's  servant 
approached  him,  and  informed  his  worship  that  his  master 
was  at  the  inn,  and  would  be  happy  to  see  him.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  great  Mountmeadow  relaxed  at  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  a  brother  magistrate,  and  in  an  audible  voice 
he  bade  the  groom  *  tell  my  worthy  friend,  his  worship, 
your  worthy  master,  that  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  an  esteemed  neighbour  and  a  brother  magistrate.' 

With  slow  and  solemn  steps,  preceded  by  the  host,  and 
followed  by  the  waiter.  Squire  Mountmeadow  ascended  the 
staircase  of  the  external  gallery,  pausing  occasionally,  and 
looking  around  him  with  thoughtful  importance,  and  making 
an  occasional  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood during  his  absence,  in  this  fashion :  '  Stop ! 
where  are  you,  host  ?  Oh  !  you  are  there,  sir,  are  you  ? 
Well,  Mr.  Host,  and  how  have  we  been  ?  orderly,  eh  ? ' 

*  Quite  orderly,  your  worship.' 

*  Hoh !  Orderly  !  Hem  !  Well,  very  well !  Never  easy, 
if  absent  only  four-and-twenty  hours.  The  law  must  be 
obeyed.' 

*  Yes,  your  worship.' 
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'  lAod  on,  sir.  And,  waiter ;  where  nre  yon,  waiter  ? 
Oh  I  you  nre  there,  sir,  are  you  ?  Aud  so  my  brotliur 
magistrate  is  here  ?  * 

'  Yes,  yoar  hononr'a  worship,' 

'  Hem !  What  can  he  want  ?  something  in  the  wind  ; 
wants  my  advice,  I  dare  say  ;  ehall  have  it.  Soldiers  nilj ; 
king's  servants  ;  must  ho  obeyed,' 

'  Tes,  your  worsliip  ;  quite  roly,  your  worsliip,'  said  tho 


'  As  obliging  and  obstrepen 

'Well,  verj' well;'  and  hei 

gaUeiy,  where  the  Doctor  waj 


us  as  can  be,'  said  the  wwter. 
3  the  Squire  had  gained  tli« 
ready  to  ri 


'  It  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  a  brotlier  magis. 
trate,'  said  Sqnire  Jlonntmeadow,  bowing  with  cordial  con- 
descension i  '  and  a  gentleman  of  your  cloth,  too.  Tho  clergy 
must  be  respected  ;  1  stand  or  Tall  by  the  Church.  After 
yon.  Doctor,  after  you.'  So  saying,  the'two  uingislmt«a 
ent«red  the  room. 

'  An  nneipccted  plwisure.  Doctor,'  said  the  Squire ;  *  and 
what  brings  your  worship  to  town  ?' 

'  A  somewhat  strange  business,'  said  the  Doctor  ;  '  anil 
indeed  I  am  not  a  httle  glad  to  have  the  advantage  of  your 
advice  and  assistance.' 

'  Hem  !  1  thought  bo,'  said  the  Squire;  'your  worship  is 
Tery  complimentary.     What  is  the  case  ?     Larceuj  ?' 

'  Nay,  my  good  sir,  'tis  a  singular  affair ;  and,  if  yon 
please,  wo  will  order  sapper  first,  and  discuss  it  afterwards. 
'Tis  for  your  private  ear.' 

'Oh  !  ho  !'  said  the  Squire,  lookiDg  rery  myaterioas  and 
important.  'With  your  worship's  permission,'  he  added, 
filling  a  pipe, 

The  host  was  no  laggard  in  waiting  on  two  such  impor- 
tant guests.  Tho  brother  magistrates  despatched  their 
ramp-steak  ;  the  foaming  tankard  was  replenished  ;  the  fire 
i«novBt£d.  At  length,  t)ie  table  and  the  room  being  alike 
clear,  Squire  Moantmeadow  drew  a  long  puff,  and  said, 
'  Now  for  business,  Doctor.' 
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His  oompaDion  then  informed  him  of  the  exact  object  of 
his  Yisit^  and  narrated  to  him  so  mnch  of  the  preceding  in- 
cidents  as  was  necessary.  The  Squire  listened  in  solemn 
silence,  elevating  his  ejebrows,  nodding  his  head,  trimming 
his  pipe,  with  profound  interjections ;  and  finally,  being  ap- 
pealed to  for  his  opinion  bj  the  Doctor,  delivered  himself 
of  a  most  portentous  '  Hem  !  * 

'  I  question,  Doctor,'  said  the  Squire,  *  whether  we  should 
not  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  'Tis  no 
ordinary  business.  Tis  a  spiriting  away  of  a  Peer  of  the 
realm.     It  smacks  of  treason.' 

'  Egad  ! '  said  the  Doctor,  suppressing  a  smile,  '  I  think 
we  can  hardly  make  a  truant  boy  a  Cabinet  question.' 

The  Squire  glanced  a  look  of  pity  at  his  companion. 
•  Prove  the  troancy.  Doctor ;  prove  it.  'Tis  a  case  of  dis- 
appearance ;  and  how  do  we  know  that  there  is  not  a  Jesuit 
at  the  bottom  of  it  ?* 

*  There  is  something  in  that,'  said  the  Doctor. 

*  There  is  everything  in  it^*  said  the  Squire,  triumphantly. 
*We  must  ofier  rewards;  we  must  raise  the  posse  comi- 
tatus.' 

*  For  the  sake  of  the  family,  I  would  make  as  little  stir  as 
necessary,'  said  Dr.  Mashanu 

*  For  the  sake  of  the  fieunily  ! '  said  the  Squire.  '  Think 
of  the  nation,  sir !  For  the  sake  of  the  nation  we  must 
make  as  much  stir  as  possible.  'Tis  a  Secretary  of  Staters 
business ;  'tis  a  case  for  a  general  warrant.' 

'  He  is  a  well-meaning  lad  enough,'  said  the  Doctor. 

*Ay,  and  therefore  more  easily  played  upon,'  said  the 
Squire.  *  Rome  is  at  tlie  bottom  of  it,  brother  Masham, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  a  good  Protestant  b'ke  yourself, 
one  of  the  King's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity  to  boot,  should  doubt  the  fact  for  an  instant.' 

*  We  have  not  heard  much  of  the  Jesuits  of  late  years,' 
said  the  Doctor. 

'The  verj  reason  that  they  are  more  active,'  said  tlie 
Squire. 
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*  An  only  child ! '  said  Dr.  Masham. 

*  A  Peer  of  the  realm  ! '  said  Squire  Monntmeadow. 

*  I  should  think  he  must  be  in  the  neighbourhood,* 

*  More  likely  at  St.  Omer*s.' 

*  They  would  scarely  take  him  to  the  plantations  with 
this  war  ? ' 

•Let  us  drink  "Confusion  to  the  rebels!"'  said  the 
Squire.     *  Any  news  ? ' 

*  Howe  sails  this  week,'  said  the  Doctor. 

*  May  he  bum  Boston !  *  said  the  Squire. 

*I  would  rather  he  would  reduce  it,  without  such  ex- 
tremities,' said  Dr.  Masham. 

*  Nothing  is  to  be  done  without  extremities,'  said  Squire 
Mountmeadow. 

*  But  this  poor  child  ?'  said  the  Doctor,  leading  back  the 
conversation.     *  What  can  we  do  ? ' 

*  The  law  of  the  case  is  clear,'  said  the  Squire ;  *  we  must 
move  a  habeas  corpus.' 

*  But  shall  we  be  nearer  getting  him  for  that  ? '  inquired 
the  Doctor. 

*  Perhaps  not,  sir  ;  but  'tis  the  regular  way.  We  most 
proceed  by  rule.' 

*  I  am  sadly  distressed,*  said  Dr.  Masham.  *  The  worst 
is,  he  has  gained  such  a  start  upon  us;  and  yet  he  can 
hardly  have  gone  to  London ;  he  would  have  been  recog- 
nised here  or  at  Southport.* 

*  With  his  hair  cropped,  and  in  a  Jesuit's  cap  ?'  inquired 
the  Squire,  with  a  slight  sneer.  *  Ah !  Doctor,  Doctor,  you 
know  not  the  gentry  you  have  to  deal  with  ! ' 

*We  must  hope,'  said  Dr.  Masham.  *  To-morrow  we 
must  organise  some  general  search.' 

*  I  fear  it  will  be  of  no  use,'  said  the  Squire,  replenishing 
his  pipe.     *  These  Jesuits  are  deep  fellows.' 

*  But  we  are  not  sure  about  the  Jesuits,  Squire.' 

*  I  am,'  said  the  Squire ;  *  the  case  is  clear,  and  the 
sooner  you  break  it  to  his  mother  the  better.  You  asked 
me  for  my  advice,  and  I  g^ve  it  you.' 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

It  was  on  the  followiiig  morning,  as  the  Doctor  was  under 
the  operation  of  the  barber,  that  his  groom  ran  into  the  room 
with  a  pale  &ce  and  agitated  air,  and  exclaimed, 

'  Oh  !  master,  master,  what  do  you  think  ?  Here  is  a  n\^T> 
in  the  yard  with  my  lord's  pony.' 

'  Stop  him,  Peter,'  exclaimed  the  Doctor.  '  No !  watch 
him,  watch  him ;  send  for  a  constable.  Arc  jou  certain  'tis 
the  pony?' 

'  I  could  swear  to  it  out  of  a  thousand,'  said  Peter. 

'  There,  never  mind  my  beard,  my  good  man,'  said  the 
Doctor.  'There  is  no  time  for  appearances.  Here  is  a 
robbery,  at  least ;  God  grant  no  worse.  Peter,  my  boots  ! ' 
So  saying,  the  Doctor,  half  equipped,  and  followed  by  Peter 
and  the  barber,  went  forth  on  the  gallery.  '  Where  is  he  *r ' 
said  the  Doctor. 

'  He  is  down  below,  talking  to  the  ostler,  and  trying  to 
sell  the  pony,'  said  Peter. 

'  There  is  no  time  to  lose,'  said  the  Doctor ;  *  follow  me, 
like  true  men :'  and  the  Doctor  ran  downstairs  in  his  silk 
nightcap,  for  his  wig  was  not  yet  prepared. 

'  There  he  is,'  said  Peter ;  and  true  enough  there  was  a 
man  in  a  smock-frock  and  mounted  on  the  very  pony  which 
Lady  Annabel  had  presented  to  Plantagenet. 

'  Seize  this  man  in  the  King's  name,'  said  the  Doctor, 
hastily  advancing  to  him.  *  Ostler,  do  your  duty ;  Peter, 
be  firm.  I  charge  you  all ;  I  am  a  justice  of  the  peace.  I 
charge  you  arrest  this  man.' 

The  man  seemed  very  much  astonished  ;  but  he  was  com- 
posed, and  ofiered  no  resistance.  He  was  dressed  hko  a 
amaU  farmer,  in  top-boots  and  a  smock-frock.  His  hat  wafi 
rather  jauntily  placed  on  his  curly  red  hair. 

'  Why  am  I  seized  P '  at  length  said  the  man. 

*Wliere  did  yon  get  that  pony  ?'  said  the  Doctor. 

*  I  bought  it|'  was  the  reply. 
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■Of  whom?' 

'A  atranger  at  mnrkct.' 

'Ton  are  accnsod  of  robbery,  and  suspected  of  murder, 
Baud  Dr.  Maalinin.  '  Mr.  Constablo,'  said  the  Doctor,  turn- 
ing to  that  functionary,  who  had  now  arrived,  '  handcuff 
this  man,  and  kyep  him  in  etrict  custody  until  further 
orders.' 

The  report  that  a  man  was  arrested  for  robbery,  and 
Buapected  of  murder,  at  the  Rad  Dragon,  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  the  town ;  and  tbe  inn-yard  was  soon  crowded 
with  the  curious  and  excited  inhabitants. 

Peter  and  the  barber,  to  whom  he  had  communicated 
everything,  were  well  quali6cd  to  do  justice  to  the  im- 
portant information  of  which  they  were  tbe  eolo  depoai- 
tariea  ;  the  tale  lost  nothing  by  their  telhng ;  and  a  circum- 
stantial uarrative  of  the  robbery  and  murder  of  no  less  a. 
personage  than  Lord  Cadurcb,  of  Cadurcis  Abbey,  wm 
soon  generally  prevalent. 

The  stranger  wiis  secured  in  a  slable,  before  which  tho 
constable  kept  guard  ;  mine  bout,  and  tbe  waiter,  and  tho 
ostlers  acted  aa  a  sort  of  eupemnmerajy  police,  to  repress 
the  multitude ;  while  Peter  held  the  real  pony  by  th« 
bridle,  whose  identity,  which  ho  frequently  attested,  was 
considered  by  all  present  as  an  incontrovertible  eridenoe  of 
the  commission  of  the  crime. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Masham,  really  agitated,  roused  hia 
brother  magistrate,  and  communicated  to  his  worship  the 
important  discovery.  The  Squire  felt  into  a  solemn  Qatter. 
'We  must  be  regular,  brother  Masham  j  we  must  proceed 
by  rule  ;  wo  are  a  bench  in  ourselves.  Would  that  my 
clerk  wen)  here  !  We  must  send  for  Signsealor  forthwith. 
I  will  not  decide  without  the  statutes.  The  law  must  be 
consulted,  and  it  must  be  obeyed.  The  fellow  hnth  not 
bronght  my  wig.  'Tis  a  case  of  murder  no  doubt.  A  Peer 
of  tho  realm  murdered !  Too  must  break  the  intelligent^ 
to  bis  Burviving  parent,  and  I  will  communicate  to  the 
8ocrct*tj  of  State.     Con  the  body  lie  found  V     Tlmt  will 
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prore  t«ie  murder.  Unless  the  body  be  formd,  the  munier 
will  not  be  proTed,  sare  the  villain  confess,  which  he  will 
not  do  onless  he  hath  sadden  oompnnctions.  I  hare  known 
sadden  oomponctions  go  a  great  waj.  We  had  a  case 
before  onr  bench  last  month ;  there  was  no  eridenoe.  It 
was  not  a  case  of  murder ;  it  was  of  woodcatttng ;  there 
was  no  evidence;  bat  the  defendant  had  oompnnctiona. 
Oh  !  here  is  mj  wig.  We  most  send  for  Signsealer.  He 
is  clerk  to  oar  bench,  and  he  mast  bring  the  statutes.  'Tis 
not  simple  murder  this ;  it  involyes  pettj  treason.' 

Bj  this  time  his  worship  had  completed  his  toilet,  and  he 
and  his  coUeague  took  their  way  to  the  parlour  thej  bad 
inhabited  the  preceding  evening.  Mr.  Signsealer  was  in 
attendance,  much  to  the  real,  though  concealed,  satisfaction 
of  Squire  Mountmeadow.  Their  worships  were  seated  like 
two  consuls  before  the  table,  which  Mr.  Signsealer  had 
duly  arranged  with  writing  materials  and  various  piles  of 
calf-bound  volumes.  Squire  Mountmeadow  then,  arranging 
his  countenance,  announced  that  the  beneh  was  prepso^ed, 
and  mine  host  was  instructed  forthwith  to  summon  tho 
constable  and  his  charge,  together  with  Peter  and  the 
ostler  as  witnesses.  There  was  a  rush  among  some  of  the 
crowd  who  were  nighest  the  scene  to  follow  the  prisoner 
into  the  room ;  and,  sooth  to  saj,  the  great  Mountmeadow 
was  much  too  enamoured  of  his  own  self-importance  to  bo 
bj  any  means  a  patron  of  close  courts  and  private  hearings ; 
but  then,  though  he  loved  his  power  to  be  witnessed,  he 
was  equaUj  desirous  that  his  person  should  be  reverenced. 
It  was  his  boast  that  he  could  keep  a  court  of  quarter 
sessions  as  quiet  as  a  church ;  and  now,  when  the  crowd 
rushed  in  with  all  those  sounds  of  tumult  incidental  to  such 
a  movement,  it  required  only  Mountmeadow  slowly  to  rise, 
and  drawing  himself  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  gaunt 
figure,  to  knit  his  severe  brow,  and  throw  one  of  his  pecu- 
liar looks  around  the  chamber,  to  insure  a  most  awful  still- 
ness. Instantly  everything  was  so  hushed,  that  you  might 
have  heard  Signsealer  nib  his  pen. 
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TLb  witneaaos  were  awom  ;  Peter  proTed  tbat  tUo  pony 
belonged  to  Lord  Cndarcis,  and  that  hie  lordsbip  had  been 
missing  from  liome  for  several  days,  and  was  believed  to 
have  quitted  tbe  abbuy  on  this  identical  pony.  Dr.  Masbam 
was  ready,  if  necesgary,  to  confirm  this  evidence.  The  ac- 
cused adbercil  to  Ilia  Erst  account,  tliat  be  liad  purchased 
the  aoiroal  the  day  before  at  a  ncigbbooring  fair,  and  dog- 
gedly declined  to  answer  nay  cross- examinatioii.  Squire 
Hountmca^ow  looked  alike  pompaas  and  pnzzlcd ;  wbia- 
pered  to  the  Doctor ;  and  then  shook  bis  head  at  Mr.  Sign- 

'1  donbt  whether  there  be  satisfactory  evidence  of  tha 
mnrder,  brother  Masbam,'  said  the  Squire;  '  what  sliall  be 
our  nest  step?' 

'  There  is  enough  evidence  to  keep  this  fellow  in  custody,' 
said  the  Doctor.  'We  must  remand  bim,  and  make  in- 
qnirioH  at  the  market  town.  I  shall  proceed  there  imjne- 
diately.  He  is  a  strange-looldngfcllow,'  added  tbe  Doctor: 
'  wore  it  not  for  bia  carroty  locks,  I  should  scarcely  take 
him  for  a  native.' 

'  Hem ! '  said  the  Squire,  '  I  have  my  suspicions.  Fellow,' 
continued  bia  worship,  in  an  awfal  tone,  'you  say  that  yoa 
are  a  stranger,  and  that  your  name  is  Horgan ;  very  sua- 
picious  alt  this  :  you  have  no  one  to  speak  to  j^>ur  character 
or  station,  and  you  are  found  in  possession  of  stolen  goods. 
The  bench  will  remand  yon  for  the  present,  and  will  at  any 
rate  commit  yon  for  trial  for  tbe  robbery.  But  here  is  s 
Peer  of  tbe  realm  niiBsing,  fellow,  and  you  are  most  grier- 
ously  euspecti-'d  of  bi>ing  concerned  in  bis  spiriting  away, 
or  even  murder.  Yon  are  upon  tender  ground,  prisunerj 
'tis  a  case  verging  oB  petty  treason,  if  not  peity  treason 
itself.  £h !  Mr.  Signsealerp  Thus  runs  the  law,  as  I 
take  it?  Prisoner,  it  would  be  well  for  yon  to  consider 
your  situation.  Have  you  no  compunctions  ?  Compuno- 
tions  might  save  you,  if  not  a  principal  olTeniler.  It  ia 
yonr  duty  to  nssist  the  bench  in  executing  justice.  The 
Crown  is  merciful  j  you.  muy  be  king's  evidence.' 
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Mr.  SiganfttW  wliispered  tiie  Kencli ;  be  proposed  €bMi. 
iiie  priaasfeer^fi  bat  fihoald  be  examiDod,  ma  tbe  name  of  its 
maJber  migbt  afford  a  ctae  to  bis  nesideDoeL 

'  True,  true,  Mr.  Qerk,^  said  Squire  ICoiimtmemdow,  *  I 
am  f'^^w^g  to  that.  *Iis  a  BOioiMl  pracdoe ;  I  ba^e  ksown 
socb  a  oxtminstaDoe  lead  to  great  diarlosnrea.  But  w« 
mvflt  proceed  in  onier.  Ordo*  is  ererything.  Constable, 
take  tbe  pnaooer^s  bat  offl* 

Tba  constable  took  tbe  bat  off  somewbat  radelj;  so 
n&ddj,  indeed,  tbat  tbe  carrot j  locks  came  off  in  compassT 
witb  it,  and  rerealed  a  profusion  of  long  plaited  bair,  wbich 
bad  been  adrcntly^  twisted  under  tbe  wig,  more  in  cbaracter 
witb  tbe  countenance  tban  its  prerious  ooTering. 

*  A.  Jesuit,  after  all  !*  exclaimed  tbe  Squire. 

*  A  gips^t  sa  it  seems  to  me,*  wbisperdd  tbe  Doctor. 

*  StiU  worse,'  said  ihe  Squire. 

*Sflenoe  in  tbe  Court!*  exdaimed  tbe  awful  Toioe  of 
Squire  Monntmeadow,  for  tbe  excitement  of  the  audience 
was  considerable.  Tbe  disguise  was  generally  esteemed  as 
incontestable  evidence  of  the  murder.  '  Silence,  or  I  will 
order  tbe  Court  to  be  cleared.  Constable,  proclaim  silence. 
Tbis  is  an  awfiod  business,'  added  the  Squire,  witb  a  very 
long  &oe.  '  Brotber  Masham,  we  must  do  our  duty ;  but 
this  is  an  awful  business.  At  any  rate  we  must  try  to  dis- 
cover the  body.  A  Peer  of  the  realm  must  not  be  suffered 
to  lie  murdered  in  a  ditch.  He  must  have  Christian  burial, 
if  possible,  in  the  vaults  of  his  ancestors.' 

When  Morgana,  for  it  was  indeed  he,  observed  the  course 
afiairs  were  taking,  and  ascertained  that  his  detention 
under  present  circumstances  was  inevitable,  he  relaxed  from 
bis  doggedness,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  make  a  com- 
munication  to  the  bench.  Squire  Mountmeadow  lifled  up 
bis  eyes  to  Heaven,  as  if  entreating  the  interposition  of 
Providence  to  guide  him  in  his  course ;  then  turned  to  his 
brotber  magistrate,  and  then  nodded  to  the  clerk. 

'He  has  compunctions,  brother  Masham,*  said  his  wor- 
sbip:  'I  told  you  so;  be  has  compunctions.     Trust  me  to 
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deal  vitli  iheBe  fellows.  He  knew  not  hia  perOoos  sitoa- 
tioii  i  tLe  tiint  at  petty  treaeon  staggered  him.  Mr.  Clerk, 
take  down  tlie  prifioiier's  confesBion ;  the  Court  most  be 
cleaj'ed;  constable,  clear  the  Coart.  Let  a,  stout  man  st&nd 
oa  each  side  of  the  prisooer,  to  prott;ct  the  bench.  The 
magiatracy  of  England  will  never  abrink  from  doing  their 
duty,  bat  thoy  must  be  protected.  Now,  ptiiwner,  the 
bench  is  ready  to  hear  your  confession.  Conceal  nothing, 
and  if  you  were  not  a  principal  in  the  murder,  or  an  &cce«- 
sopy  before  the  fiict ;  eh,  Mr.  Clerk,  thns  mns  the  law,  u  T 
take  it  ?  there  may  be  mercy ;  at  atiy  rate,  if  you  be  hanged, 
jon  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  cheerfully  made 
the  only  atonement  to  society  in  your  power.' 

'  Hanging  be  damned ! '  said  Morgana. 

Squire  Mountmeadow  stai-ted  from  his  seat,  hia  obeeln 
distended  with  r^e,  his  dull  eyes  for  once  flashing  6re, 
'Did  you  ever  wittiesB  such  atrocity,  brother  Maaham?* 
ciolaimed  his  worship.  'Did  you  hear  the  villain?  I'll 
teach  him  to  respect  the  bench.  I'll  Gee  bim  before  be  ib 
execnted,  that  1  will ! ' 

'  The  young  gentleman  to  whom  this  pony  belongs,"  con- 
tinued the  gipsy,  'may  or  may  not  be  a  lord.  I  ncvHr 
asked  him  his  name,  and  he  never  told  it  me;  hut  he  aonght 
hospitality  of  me  and  my  people,  and  we  gave  it  him,  and 
he  lives  with  us,  of  his  own  free  choice.  The  pony  is  of 
no  nae  to  him  now,  and  so  I  came  to  sell  it  for  onr  commoa 
good,' 

'  A  Peer  of  the  realm  tnmed  gipsy ! '  exclaimed  the  Sqnii«. 
'A  very  likely  tale!  I'll  teach  you  to  oomi:  here  and  tell 
your  cock-and-bull  stories  to  two  of  his  mnjesty's  justiceG 
of  the  peace.  'Tis  a  ilat  case  of  robbery  and  murder,  and 
I  ventnru  to  B*iy  something  else.  You  shall  go  to  gaol 
directly,  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul! ' 

'  Nay,'  said  the  gipsy,  appealing  to  Dr.  Marsham  ;  'yon, 
sir,  appear  to  be  a  friend  of  this  youth.  You  will  not  tv^ 
gain  him  by  sending  me  to  gaoL  Load  me,  if  you  will, 
with  iro  a,  surround  me  with  armed  men,  but  at  leant  g^ve 
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mo  the  opporhmitj  of  proving  the  trutli  of  what  I  say.  I 
offer  in  two  hours  to  produce  to  you  the  youth,  and  you 
shall  find  he  is  living  with  my  people  in  content  and 
peace.' 

'  Content  and  fiddlestick!  *  said  the  Squire,  in  a  rage. 

'  Brother  Mountmeadow,'  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  low  tone, 
to  his  colleague,  '  I  have  private  duties  to  perform  to  this 
fieumily.  Pardon  me  i^  with  all  deference  to  your  sounder 
judgment  and  greater  experience,  I  myself  accept  the 
prisoner's  offer.* 

'  Brother  Masham,  you  are  one  of  his  majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace,  you  are  a  brother  magistrate,  and  you  are  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity ;  you  owe  a  duty  to  your  country,  and 
you  owe  a  duty  to  yourself.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  decorous,  that 
one  of  the  Quorum  should  go  a-gipsying?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  can  credit  this  preposterous  tale  ?  Brother 
Masham,  there  will  be  a  rescue,  or  my  name  is  not  Mount- 
meadow.* 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  solemn  warnings,  the  good 
Doctor,  who  was  not  altogether  unaware  of  the  character  of 
hia  pupil,  and  could  comprehend  that  it  was  very  possible 
the  statement  of  the  gipsy  might  be  genuine,  continued 
without  very  much  offending  his  colleague,  who  looked  upon 
his  conduct  indeed  rather  with  pity  than  resentment,  to 
accept  the  offer  of  Morgana ;  and  consequently,  well-secured 
and  guarded,  and  preceding  the  Doctor,  who  rode  behind 
the  cart  with  his  servant,  the  gipsy  soon  sallied  forth  from 
the  inn-yard,  and  requested  the  driver  to  guide  his  course 
in  the  direction  of  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  after  the  arrival  of 
Cadurds  at  the  gipsy  encampment,  and  nothing  had  yet 
occurred  to  make  him  repent  his  flight  from  the  abbey,  and 
the  choice  of  life  he  had  made.    He  had  experienced  nothing 
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but  kindneu  &ud  hoepitalitj,  wbils  the  beantifiil  Beram 
Momed  qoibi  content  to  paM  her  lire  is  studying  his  amiue- 
ment.  Tha  weather,  too,  luid  been  eitremely  faroorable  to 
his  De*T  mode  of  eiistenco ;  and  stretched  at  hi«  length  npon 
the  rich  turf,  with  his  head  on  Benma's  lap,  and  his  ejea 
Gsed  upon  the  rich  forest  foliage  glowing  in  the  antamaal 
eunset,  Plantagenet  only  wondered  that  he  could  have  en- 
dared  for  so  many  yeara  the  shackles  of  his  common- place 

His  companions  were  awaiting  the  retom  of  their  leader, 
Morgana,  who  had  been  absent  ainc«  the  preceding  day, 
nod  who  bad  departed  on  Plantagenet's  pony.  Most  of 
thom  were  lounging  or  strolling  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
tcnte  ;  the  children  were  playing ;  the  old  woman  was  cook- 
ing at  the  fire;  and  altogether,  save  that  the  hour  was  not 
HO  lule,  the  scene  presented  mnch  the  same  aspect  as  when 
Oadnrcis  hod  first  beheld  it.  Aa  for  his  present  occnpation, 
Bernna  was  giving  him  a  lesson  in  the  gipsy  langaage, 
which  he  was  acqniring  with  a  rapid  facility,  which  quite 
exceeded  all  his  previous  eilbrtB  in  such  acqaiaitions. 

Suddenly  a  scout  sang  oat  that  a  party  was  in  sight.  The 
men  instantly  disappeared;  the  women  were  on  the  alert; 
and  one  ran  forward  as  a  spy,  on  jiretence  of  telling  fortunes. 
This  bright-eyed  professor  of  palmistry  soon,  however,  re- 
turned running,  and  oat  of  breath,  yet  chatting  all  the  time 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  accompanying  the  startling 
communication  she  was  evidently  making  with  the  most 
animated  gestures.  Beruna  started  up,  and,  leaving  the 
aetonished  Cadnrcis,  joined  them.  She  seemed  alarmed. 
Cailnrciswas  soon  convinced  there  was  consternation  in  the 

Suddenly  a  horseman  galloped  np,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  companion.  TLey  called  out,  aa  if  encoorag- 
ing  followers,  and  one  of  Ihem  immediately  galloped  away 
again,  as  if  to  detail  (he  results  of  tboir  reconnaissance.  Be- 
fore Cadurcta  could  well  rise  and  make  inquiries  as  to  what 
was  going  on,  a  L'^ht  oart,  containing  several  men,  drove 
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ad  in  it,  a  prisoner,  lie  detected  Uorgaii&.  Tbsbraaclie« 
nTlhe  b«ea  concealed  for  a  inomont  two  other  harsemeii 
irbo  followed  the  cart ;  but  Cadnrcis,  to  hia  infinite  alarm 
ud  mortification,  soon  recognised  Dr.  Masliam  and  Peter. 
When  the  gipsies  foaud  their  leadfir  was  captive,  they  no 
longer  attempted  to  concenl  themselves  ;  tlioj  all  came  for- 
waidiiind  would  hare  clustered  round  the  cart,  had  not  the 
riders,  aa  well  ns  those  who  more  immediately  guarded  tho 
prtcDtuir,  prevented  them.  Morgana  spoke  some  worda  in 
ft  load  Toico  to  tho  gipdcig,  and  they  immediately  appeaivl 
lea  agitated ;  then  taming  to  Dr.  Uashmn,  be  said  in  Eng. 
Hah, '  Beliold  yonr  child  ! ' 

Infftantl;  two  gipsy  men  seized  Cadnrcis,  and  led  him  to 
th«  Doctor. 

How  now,  jaj  lord ! '  said  the  worthy  Rector,  in  a 
■tent  Toioe,  'ia  this  yonr  duty  to  yonr  mother  and  your 
frieodBp 

Oadnrcia  looked  down,  but  rather  dogged  than  ashamed. 
'  Tou  haTB  brought  an  innocent  man  into  great  peril,' 
continned  the  Doctor.     '  This  person,  no  longer  a  prisoner, 

been  arrested  on  saspition  of  robbery,  and  even  mnrder, 
tiirodf^h  your  freak.  Morgnna,  or  whatever  yonr  name  may 
Im),  here  ia  some  reward  for  yonr  treatment  of  this  child, 
and  eome  conipensatioB  for  yonr  detention.  Monnt  yonr 
pony,  Ixird  Cadnrcis,  and  return  to  yonr  home  with  me.' 

This  is  my  home,  sir,"  said  Plantagenet. 

Lord  Cadnrcia.  this  childiah  nonsenae  mnat  ceaso ;  it  baa 
already  endangered  the  life  of  yonr  mother,  nor  can  I  answer 
for  her  safety,  if  yon  lose  a  moment  in  returning.' 

Child,  you  must  retnrn,"  said  Morgana. 

Child  ! '  said  Plantagenct,  and  ho  walked  some  eteps 
■way,  and  leant  against  a  tree.  *  Yon  promised  that  I 
aboald  renrniu,'  said  he,  addressing  himself  reproachfully  to 
Uorjrana. 

Tou  are  not  your  own  master,' said  the  gipsy;  'your 
Tomaining  here  will  o.  1y  endanger  and  distnrb  as.  Forti- 
nately  wo  have  nothing  to  fear  from  laws  we  have  ne\er 


outraged  ;  but  had  tbere  been  a  judge  Ices  wise  and  gontle 
than  the  roaster  here,  ow  peaceful  family  might  have  beeu 
all  harassed  and  bunted  to  the  voiy  death,' 

He  waved  lus  hand,  and  addressed  some  woi^fl  to  hia 
tribe,  wherenpon  two  brawny  fellows  Beirod  Cadnrcis,  and 
placed  bim  again,  in  spite  of  hia  straggling,  npon  bis  pony, 
with  tho  same  irresistible  facility  with  which  they  had  a 
few  nights  before  dismonnted  him.  The  Uttle  lord  looked 
veiy  Balky,  fant  his  position  was  beginning  to  get  ladicrons. 
Morgana,  pocketing  his  five  guineas,  leaped  over  the  side  of 
the  cart,  and  offered  to  guide  the  Doctor  and  his  attendants 
through  the  forest.  They  moved  on  accordingly.  It  was 
the  work  of  an  instant,  and  Cadurcis  suddenly  fonnd  him- 
self returning  home  between  the  Rector  and  Peter.  Not  a 
word,  however,  escaped  hia  lips  ;  once  only  he  moved ;  the 
light  branch  of  a  tree,  aimed  with  delicate  precision,  touched 
his  back ;  he  looked  round  ;  it  was  Beruna.  She  kissed  her 
band  to  him,  and  a  tear  stole  down  his  pale,  sullen  cheek, 
as,  taking  Irom  his  breast  hia  handkerehief^  he  threw  it  be- 
hind him,  nnperceivcd,  that  she  might  pick  it  up,  and  kc«p 
it  for  his  sake. 

After  proceeding  two  or  three  miles  under  the  guidance 
of  Morgana,  the  equestrians  gained  the  road,  though  it  still 
ran  through  the  forest.  Here  the  Doctor  dismissed  the 
gipsy-man,  with  whom  be  bad  occasionally  conversed  during 
their  progress ;  but  not  a  sonnd  ever  escaped  &om.  the  month 
of  Cadnrcis,  or  rather,  the  captive,  who  was  now  substituted 
in  Morgana's  stead.  The  Doctor,  now  addressing  himaelf 
to  Plantagcnet,  informed  him  that  it  was  of  importance  that 
they  should  moke  the  best  of  their  way,  and  so  be  put  spurs 
to  bis  mare,  and  Cadurcis  sullenly  complied  with  the  intima- 
tion. At  this  rate,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  another 
Ijoor,  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  demesne  of  Cadnrcis,  where 
they  pulled  up  their  steeds. 

They  entered  the  park,  they  approached  the  portal  of  the 
abbey;  at  length  they  dismounted.  Their  coming  waa  an- 
nounced by  a  eorvaot,  who  hud  recognised  bis  lord  at  a 
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distanoey  mnd  bad  ran  an  before  witb  tbe  tidings.  Wben 
tbej  entered  tbe  abbej,  tbej  were  met  by  Lady  Annabel  in 
tbe  cloisters ;  ber  countenance  was  very  serions.  Sbe  sbook 
bands  witb  Dr.  Masbam,  bat  did  not  speak,  and  immediately 
led  bim  aside.  Cadorcis  remained  standing  in  tbe  very  spot 
wbere  Doctor  Masbam  left  bim,  as  if  be  were  qnite  a  stranger 
in  tbe  place,  and  was  no  longer  master  of  bis  own  conduct. 
Suddenly  Doctor  Masbam,  who  was  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  cloister, 
wbile  Lady  Annabel  was  mounting  tbe  staircase,  looked 
round  witb  a  pale  face,  and  said  in  an  agitated  voice,  ^  Lord 
CadurciSy  Lady  Annabel  wisbea  to  speak  to  you  in  tbe 
saloon.' 

Cadnrcis  immediately,  but  slowly,  repaired  to  tbe  saloon. 
Lady  Annabel  was  walking  up  and  down  in  it.  Sbe  seemed 
greatly  disturbed.  Wben  sbe  saw  bim,  sbe  put  ber  arm 
round  bis  neck  affectionately,  and  said  in  a  low  Yoice,  '  My 
dearest  Plantagenet,  it  bas  devolved  upon  me  to  communi- 
cate to  you  some  distressing  intelligence.*  Her  voice  faltered, 
and  tbe  tears  stole  down  ber  cbeek. 

*  My  motber,  tben,  is  dangerously  ill  ?'  be  inquired  in  a 
calm  but  softened  tone. 

'  It  18  even  sadder  news  tban  that,  dear  cbild.* 
Cadurcis  looked  about  bim  wildly,  and  tben  witb  an  in- 
quiring  glance  at  Lady  Annabel : 

*  Tbere  can  be  but  one  tbing  worse  tban  tbat,'  be  at  length 
^d. 

*  What  if  it  have  happened  ? '  said  Lady  Annabel. 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with 
bis  bands.  After  a  few  minutes  he  looked  up  and  said,  in 
a  low  but  distinct  voice,  *It  is  too  terrible  to  think  of;  it 
is  too  terrible  to  mention ;  but,  if  it  have  happened,  let  me 
be  alone.' 

Lady  Annabel  approached  bim  witb  a  light  step ;  she 
embraced  bim,  and,  whispering  that  she  should  be  found  in 
the  next  room,  she  quitted  tbe  apartment. 

Cadurcis  remained  seated  for  more  tban  half  an  hour 
witboat  changing  in  tbe  slightest  degree  bis  position.    The 
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twiligtit  died  away  ;  it  grew  qaite  dark ;  he  looked  up  with 
ft  slight  tltiver,  and  then  qnitt«d  the  apartmeat. 

lu  the  adjoining  room.  Lady  Annabel  was  seated  with 
Doctor  Masham,  and  g)vin|^  him  the  details  of  the  btAl 
event.  It  had  occurred  that  morning.  Mra.  Cadnrcas,  who 
had  never  slept  a  wink  since  her  knowledge  of  her  son's 
nndoubt«d  dt'partaro,  and  scarcely  for  an  hoar  been  free 
from  violent  epileptic  fits,  had  fallen  early  in  the  morning 
into  ft  do7,B,  which  lasted  abont  half  an  hour,  and  from  wbicli 
her  miHlical  attendant,  who  with  Panncefort  had  sat  np  with 
her  during  the  night,  angnrod  the  most  favonrable  conae^ 
quencca.  About  half-past  six  o'clock  she  woko,  and  inqnired 
whether  Plantagenet  had  retnrned.  They  answered  faer 
that  Doctor  Masham  tiad  not  yet  arrived,  bat  would  pro- 
bably bo  at  the  abbey  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  She 
Biu'd  it  would  bo  too  late.  They  endeavoured  to  encoamga 
her.  but  she  asked  to  see  Lady  Annabel,  who  woe  imme- 
diiilcly  called,  and  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  her.  When 
Mrs.  Cadurcis  recognised  her,  she  held  out  her  hand,  and 
said  in  a  dying  tone,  '  It  was  my  fanlt ;  it  was  ever  my 
fault ;  it  is  too  late  now ;  let  him  find  a  mother  in  you.' 
She  never  spoke  again,  and  in  the  course  of  an  bonr  expired. 

While  Lady  Annabel  and  the  Doctor  were  dwellins;  on 
these  sad  circumstances,  and  debating  whether  he  should 
venture  to  approach  Plantagenet,  and  attempt  to  consols 
hira,  for  the  evening  was  now  far  advanced,  and  nearly 
three  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  fatal  commanication  bad 
been  made  to  him,  it  hajipened  that  Mistress  Pannc«fort 
chanced  to  pass  Mra.  Cndurcis'  room,  and  as  she  did  so 
ehe  beard  some  one  violently  sobbing.  She  lisfonod,  and 
hearing  the  sonnds  frequently  repeateil,  she  entered  the 
room,  which,  but  for  her  candle,  would  have  befn  qnit« 
dark,  and  there  she  found  Lord  Cadnrcis  kneeling  and 
weeping  by  his  mother's  bedside.  He  seemed  annoyed  at 
being  seen  and  disturbed,  but  his  spirit  waa  loo  bi-oken  to 
munnnr.  'La!  my  lord,'  aaid  Mistress  Panncefort,  'yon 
must  not  take  on  ao ;  you  lunat  not  indoed.     1  am  soro  this 
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dark  I3031  IB  cuuugli  to  put  aaj  one  in  low  apirita.  Now 
do  go  downstairs,  and  sit  with  my  lady  and  ths  Doctor, 
and  try  to  be  cheerful ;  that  is  a  dtar  good  young  gentle- 
I  wiah  Misa  Venetia  were  here,  and  then  she  wonld 

le  yon.     Bat  yoo  must  not  take  on,  because  there  ia  no 

Q  it.  Toa  must  exert  yourself,  for  what  is  done  can- 
-Bot  be  undone;  and,  as  the  Doctor  told  us  la.st  Sunday,  wo 
naat  all  die ;  and  well  for  those  who  die  with  a  good  con- 
sdcnoe ;  and  I  am  sure  the  poor  dear  lady  that  is  gone  must 

had  a  good  conscience,  beoaase  she  had  a  good  heart, 
and  I  never  heard  any  one  aay  the  contrary.  Now  do  exert 
jourself,  my  dear  lord,  and  try  to  be  cheerful,  do ;  for  thera 
nothing  like  a  little  exertion  in  these  oases,  for  God's 
Trill  mast  be  done,  and  it  is  not  for  as  to  say  yea  or  nay, 
and  taking  on  is  a  mnrmaring  agaioat  God's  prOTidence.' 
J^nd  BO  Uietress  Panncefort  would  have  coutinned  urging 

^oal  topics  of  coarse  and  common-place  consolation ; 
,bnt  Cadnroia  only  answered  with  a  sigh  that  came  from  the 
liottom  of  his  heart,  and  K»id  with  streaming  eyea,  '  Ah ! 
'Mrs.  Panncofort,  Oud  had  only  given  roe  one  friend  in  this 
world,  and  there  she  lies.' 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

tttn  first  canTiction  tliat  there  is  death  in  the  house  ia 
tMrhaps  the  most  awfnl  moment  of  yontU.  When  we  ara 
Tonng,  we  think  tbnt  not  only  onrsclTes,  but  timt  all  about 
m,  are  tramorlal.  Until  the  arrow  has  slrack  a  victim  ' 
, round  oor  own  Learth,  death  is  merely  an  unmeaning  word ; 
SBtil  then,  its  casual  mention  has  stamped  no  idea  npon  our 
.brain.  There  ore  few,  even  among  those  least  snacepdbla 
lOf  thought  and  emotjon,  in  whose  hearts  aitd  minds  the  first 
death  in  the  family  doea  not  act  as  a  powerful  revelation  of 
ibo  mysteries  nf  life,  and  of  their  own  being ;  there  are  few 
who,  after  such  a  catastrophe,  do  not  look  upon  the  world 
•nd  the  world'a  ways,  at  lca«t  for  a  time,  with  changed  and 


tempered  feelings.  It  recalls  tlie  past ;  it  makes  as  ponder 
over  tbe  fatare  ;  and  youth,  g^ay  and  light-hearted  youth,  la 
taught,  for  the  first  time,  to  I'egret  and  to  fear. 

Oa  Cadurcis,  a  child  of  pensive  temperament,  and  in 
whoEB  Btrange  and  yet  nndevoloped  character  there  w&a, 
timid  lighter  elements,  a  constitutional  principle  of  melau- 
choly,  the  sudden  decease  of  his  mother  produced  a  prefoond 
efiect.  All  was  forgotten  of  his  parent,  except  the  intimata 
and  natural  tie,  and  her  warm  and  genuine  afiection.  He 
W3S  now  alone  in  the  world  ;  for  reflection  impreBsed  upoa 
him  at  thia  moment  what  the  course  of  existence  too  gene- 
rally teaches  to  us  all,  that  mournful  truth,  that,  afW  all, 
we  have  no  friends  that  we  eon  depend  upon  in  thia  life  but 
OUT  parents.  All  other  intimacies,  however  ardent,  are 
liable  to  cool ;  all  other  confidence,  however  nuliinited,  to 
be  violated.  In  the  phantaamugoria  of  life,  the  iriend  with 
whom  we  have  cultivated  mntual  trust  for  years  is  oden 
suddenly  or  gradually  estranged  from  cs,  or  becomes,  froin 
painful,  yet  ii-resistible  circumstances,  even  our  deadliest 
foe.  As  for  women,  aa  for  the  mistrenses  of  our  hearts,  who 
has  not  learnt  that  the  links  of  passion  are  fragile  as  they 
are  glittering;  and  that  the  bosom  on  which  wo  have  re- 
posed with  idolatry  all  our  secret  sorrows  and  sangnina 
hopes,  eventually  becomes  tlie  very  heart  that  exults  in  our 
misery  and  baffles  onr  welfare  ?  Where  is  the  enamoured 
fjac«  that  smiled  upon  our  early  love,  and  was  to  shed  tears 
over  our  grave  P  Where  ore  the  choice  companions  of  oor 
youth,  with  whom  we  were  to  breast  the  difficolties  and 
shora  tbe  triumphs  of  existence  F  Even  in  this  inconstant 
world,  what  changes  like  the  heart?  Love  is  a  dream,  and 
fiiendahip  a  delusion.  No  wonder  we  grow  callous ;  for 
how  few  have  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  hearth 
which  tlicy  quitted  in  levity  or  thoughtless  weariness,  yet 
which  alone  is  faithful  to  them  ;  whose  sweet  affections  n>- 
quire  not  the  stimulus  of  proS|>erity  or  fame,  the  lure  of 
nccomplishments,  or  the  tribute  of  flattery  ;  but  which  are 
constant  to  us  in  distcess,  and  console  us  even  in  disgrace ! 
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Before  she  retired  for  the  night,  Lady  Annabel  was 
anxions  to  see  Plantagenet.  Mistress  Paoncefort  had  in- 
formed  her  of  his  visit  to  his  mother's  room.  Lady  Anna- 
bel found  Gadnrcis  in  the  gallery,  now  partially  lighted  by 
the  moon  which  had  recently  risen.  She  entered  with  her 
light,  as  if  she  were  on  her  way  to  her  own  room,  and  not 
aeeldng  him. 

*  Dear  Plantagenet,'  she  said,  '  will  yon  not  go  to  bed  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  intend  to  go  to  bed  to-night,'  he  replied. 

She  approached  him  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  which 
he  did  not  withdraw  from  her,  and  they  walked  together 
onoe  or  twice  up  and  down  the  gallery. 

*  I  think,  dear  child,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  'yon  had  better 
come  and  sit  with  ns.' 

'  I  like  to  be  alone,'  was  his  answer ;  but  not  in  a  snllen 
voice,  low  and  faltering. 

*  But  in  sorrow  we  should  be  with  our  friends,'  said  Lady 
AiinabeL 

'  I  have  no  friends,'  he  answered.     '  I  only  had  one.' 

*  I  am  your  friend,  dear  child ;  I  am  your  mother  now, 
and  you  shall  find  me  one  if  you  like.  And  Venetia,  have 
you  forgotten  your  sister  ?  Is  she  not  your  friend  ?  And 
Dr.  Masham,  surely  you  cannot  doubt  bis  friendship  ? ' 

Cadurcis  tried  to  stifle  a  sob.  'Ay,  Lady  Annabel,'  he 
said,  '  you  are  my  friend  now,  and  so  are  you  all ;  and  you 
know  I  love  you  much.  But  you  were  not  my  friends  two 
years  ago  ;  and  things  will  change  again  ;  they  will,  indeed. 
A  mother  is  your  friend  as  long  as  she  lives ;  she  cannot 
help  being  your  friend.' 

'You  shall  come  to  Gherburyand  live  with  us,'  said  Lady 
Annabel.  '  Tou  know  you  love  Gherbury,  and  you  shall 
find  it  a  home,  a  real  home.' 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips ;  the  hand  was  covered 
with  his  tears. 

*  We  will  go  to  Gherbury  to-morrow,  dear  Plantagenet ; 
remaining  here  will  only  make  you  sad.' 

^  I  will  never  leave  Cadurds  again  while  my  mother  is  in 
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ioua  vcrioe.     And  then, 
3  added,  '  I  wish  to  know  wban 


this  house,'  ho  eaid,  i 
after  a  moment's  pn 
tho  burial  IB  to  take  place.' 

'  We  will  B^k  Dr.  Masb&m,'  replied  I^dj  Annftbel.  '  Come, 

let  lis  go  to  him ;  come,  my  own  child.' 

He  permitted  himself  to  bo  led  anay.  They  descended 
to  tlie  Bmall  apartment  where  Lady  Annabel  had  been  pFO> 
vionsly  sitting.  Thuy  found  the  Doctor  there  ;  he  rose  and 
pressed  Plantagetiet'a  band  with  great  emotion.  They  made 
room  for  him  at  tho  fire  between  them ;  he  sat  in  eileuce, 
with  his  gaze  intontly  Sied  upon  the  decaying  embers,  yet 
did  not  quit  his  hold  of  Lady  AnDabel's  hand.  He  fonnd 
it  a  consolation  to  him  ;  it  linked  him  to  a  being  wbo  saemed 
to  love  him.  As  long  as  he  held  lier  hand  he  did  not  Beem 
quil«  alone  in  the  world. 

Now  nobody  spoke  [  for  Lady  Annabel  felt  that  Cadnroii 
was  in  some  degree  solaced  ;  and  she  thought  it  unwise  to 
interrupt  the  more  composed  train  of  his  tboaglits.  It  was, 
indeed,  Flantageuet  himself  wbo  first  broke  silence. 

'  I  do  not  think  I  can  go  to  bed.  Lady  Annabel,'  he  said. 
'The  thonght  of  this  night  is  terrible  to  me.  I  do  not 
think  it  ever  can  end.     I  would  much  sooner  sit  np  in  this 

'  Nay !  my  child,  sleep  is  a  great  consoler ;  try  to  go  to 
bed,  love.' 

'  I  shoald  like  to  sleep  in  my  mother's  room,"  was  hia 
ehttnge  reply.  '  Tt  sccm.'t  to  me  that  I  could  steep  there. 
And  if  I  woke  in  the  niglit,  I  sbould  like  to  seo  ber.' 

Iiody  Annabel  and  tbe  Doctor  exchanged  looks. 

'  I  tliink,'  said  the  Doctor,  'you  liad  better  sleep  in  my 
room,  and  then,  if  yoa  wake  in  the  night,  you  will  hava 
some  one  to  speak  to.     You  will  find  that  a  comfort.' 

'  Yes,  that  you  will,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  '  I  will  go  and 
have  the  sofa  bed  made  up  in  the  Doctor's  room  for  yoa. 
Indeed  that  will  be  the  very  best  plan.' 

So  at  lofit,  but  nob  without  a  atmggle,  they  peranadod 
Cadorcis  to  retire.     Lady  Annabel  embraoed  him  t«ndorly 
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vben  sli«  bode  him  good  night;  uid,  indeed,  tie  felt  cou- 
oolcd  by  Ler  Afiuctioii. 

lotbing  could  persaado  Flacta^enet  to  leavo  the  abbey 
natil  his  mother  was  buried,  Lady  Aimabel  resolved  to  take 
up  her  abode  there,  and  eho  eent  the  next  moroing  for 
V«D«tia.  There  were  a  great  many  airangeinents  to  make 
about  the  burial  and  the  mourning  ;  and  Lady  Annabel  imd 
Dr.  Uaeham  were  obliged,  in  conaequeoco,  to  go  the  next 
morning  to  Southport ;  but  they  delayed  their  departure 
-nntiL  t!ie  arrival  of  Venetia,  that  Cadiarcis  might  not  be 
left  alone. 

The  meeting  between  himself  and  Venetia  waa  a  very 
Bod  one,  and  yet  her  companioughip  was  a  great  solace. 
Tenetia  urged  every  topio  that  alio  fancied  could  reaflsure 

9  spirits,  auit  upon  the  happy  home  he  would  find  at 
Cherbury. 

'Ahr  said  Cadurois,  'they  will  not  leare  me  here; 
I  am  sure  of  thaL  I  tliisk  our  happy  days  iire  over, 
Teoetia.' 

What  mourner  haa  not  felt  the  magic  of  time  ?  Before 
Qic  foneral  could  take  place,  Cadurcia  hiul  recovered  Bome- 
irhat  of  his  naoal   oheerfalneES,  and  would  indulge  vrith 

DDotia  in  plans  of  Uii-ir  future  life.     And  living',  as  they 

1  weT«,  under  the  same  roof,  sharing  the  same  sorrows, 
Klieipating  in  the  eame  carea,  and  all  about  to  wear  the 
mfal  emblottis  of  their  domestic  calamity,  it  woa 
pjbr  him  to  believe  that  he  was  indeed  that  desolate 
t  had  at  6rHt  correctly  estimated  himself.     Here 
e  friends,  if  such  could  exist;  hero  wore  fine  syra- 
aathies,  pure  ail'ections,  innocent  and  disinterested  heart'* ! 
Every  domestic  tie  yet  remained  perfect,  except  the  spell- 

ind  tie  of  blood.  That  wanting,  all  vaa  a  bright  and 
ISppy fisioD,  that  might  vanish  iu  an  instant,  and  forever; 
Uiat  perfect,  even  the  least  graceful,  the  most  repulsive 
ttme,  bad  ita  irresistible  oharms ;  and  ita  loss,  when  once 
.,  might  be  mourned  for  ever,  and  could  never 
■  rastorad. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

AttEK  the  funertkl  of  Alra.  Gadurcis,  the  family  returned  to 
Cberboiy  with  Flant&geQet,  wlio  wilb  hereail«r  to  consider 
it  his  home.  All  that  the  most  tender  solicitade  cotild 
devise  to  reconcile  him  to  the  chang-e  in  his  life  was  fulfilled 
by  Lady  Annabel  and  her  daughter,  and,  nnder  their  b©. 
ni^anl  iulluence,  he  soon  regained  his  usual  deiueanonr. 
HiB  days  were  now  spent  as  in  the  earlier  period  of  tbeir 
acquaintance,  with  the  exception  of  those  painful  returns  to 
home,  which  had  once  been  &  Bourco  to  him  of  so  much 
gloom  and  nnhsippiness.  He  pursued  his  studies  as  of  old. 
Olid  shared  tlie  aniuscmenU  of  Venetia.  His  al1ott«d  room 
was  ornamented  by  her  drawings,  and  in  the  evenings  they 
reiid  aload  by  tarns  to  Lady  Annabel  the  volume  which  ebo 
selected.  The  abbey  he  never  visited  again  after  bis  mother's 
funeral. 

Some  weeks  had  poased  in  this  quiet  and  contented  man- 
ner, when  one  day  Doctor  Masham,  who,  xince  the  death  of 
his  mother,  had  been  in  correspondence  with  his  guardian, 
received  a  letter  from  that  nobleman,  to  announce  that  he 
bad  made  arrangemente  for  sending  Lis  ward  to  Eton,  ftnd 
to  request  that  he  would  accordingly  instantly  proceed  to 
(lie  metropolia.  Tliis  announcement  occasioned  both  Ga- 
durcis and  Yenetia  poignant  affliction.  The  idea  of  separft- 
tion  was  to  both  of  thcra  most  painful ;  and  although  Lady 
Annabel  herself  was  in  some  degree  prepared  for  an  arrange- 
ment, which  sooner  or  later  she  considered  inevitable,  she 
was  herself  acaroety  less  distressed.  The  good  Doctor,  in 
some  degree  to  break  the  bitterness  of  parting,  proposed  ac- 
companying Plantagenet  t«  London,  and  himself  personally 
dclirering  the  charge,  in  whose  welfare  they  were  so  ma 
interested,  to  his  guardian.  Net^ertheless,  it  wsa  a  very 
sad  afiair,  and  the  week  which  was  to  intervene  before  his 
doparttiro  found  both  himself  and  Venetia  oflcn  in  tears. 
They  no  longer  took  any  delight  in  their  mutual  studies 
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but  passed  the  day  walking  about  and  yisiting  old  baunts, 
and  endeaTOoring  to  console  each  other  for  what  thej  both 
deemed  a  great  cahimity,  and  which  was,  indeed,  the  only 
seriouB  misfortune  Venetia  had  herself  experienced  in  the 
whole  ooime  of  her  serene  career. 

*  Bat  if  I  were  really  your  brother,'  said  Plantagenet, 
'  I  mnst  have  quitted  you  the  same,  Venetia.  Boys  al- 
ways go  to  school ;  and  then  we  shall  be  so  happy  when  I 
return.' 

*  Oh !  but  we  are  so  happy  now,  Plantagenet.  I  cannot 
believe  that  we  are  going  to  part.  And  are  you  sure  that 
you  will  return  ?  Perhaps  your  guardian  will  not  let  you, 
and  will  wiiih  you  to  spend  your  holidays  at  his  house.  His 
house  will  be  your  home  now.* 

It  was  impossible  for  a  moment  to  forget  the  sorrow  that 
was  impending  over  them.  There  were  so  many  prepara- 
tions to  be  made  for  his  departure,  that  every  instant  some- 
thing occurred  to  remind  them  of  their  sorrow.  Venetia 
■at  with  tears  in  her  eyes  marking  his  new  pocket-handker- 
chie&  which  they  had  all  gone  to  Southport  to  purchase, 
for  Plantagenet  asked,  as  a  particular  favour,  that  no  one 
should  mark  them  but  Venetia.  Then  Lady  Annabel  gave 
Plantagenet  a  writing-case,  and  Venetia  filled  it  with  pens 
and  paper,  that  he  might  never  want  means  to  communicate 
with  them  ;  and  her  evenings  were  passed  in  working  him 
a  purse,  which  Lady  Annabel  took  care  should  be  well 
stocked.  All  day  long  there  seemed  something  going  on 
to  remind  them  of  what  was  about  to  happen ;  and  as  for 
Ptancefort,  she  flounced  in  and  out  the  room  fif^  times 
a-day,  with  *  What  is  to  be  done  about  my  lord*s  shirts,  my 
lady  ?  I  think  his  lordship  had  better  have  another  dozen, 
your  la'ship.  Better  too  much  than  too  little,  I  always 
say;'  or,  *0!  my  lady,  your  la'ship  cannot  form  an  idcii 
of  what  8  state  my  lord's  stockings  are  in,  my  lady.  I 
think  I  had  better  go  over  to  Southport  with  John,  my 
lady,  and  buy  him  some;'  or,  *  Please,  my  lady,  did  I 
understand  your  la'ship  spoke  to  the  tailor  on  Thursday 
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nbont  nij  lord's  tlimga  ?  I  suppose  yoor  la'ihJp  knows  my 
lord  has  got  no  great-coat  V ' 

Every  one  of  those  inquiries  made  Venetia's  heart  tremble. 
Then  there  was  the  sad  habit  of  dating  every  coming  duy 
by  ils  distance  from  the  fatal  one.  There  was  the  last  day 
but  four,  and  the  last  day  but  three,  and  the  last  day  but 
two.  Thel&stday  butone  at  lenglharrived;  and  at  lengtb, 
too,  though  it  seemed  inoi-edib1e,  the  last  day  itself. 

Plaotagenet  and  Venelia  both  rose  very  early,  that  they 
might  make  it  as  long  aa  possible.  They  sighed  involun- 
tarily when  they  met,  and  then  they  went  abont  to  |i»y  last 
visits  to  every  creatnro  and  object  of  which  they  had  been 
8o  long  foiiJ.  Plantagenet  went  to  bid  farewdl  to  the 
horses  and  ailieu  to  the  cows,  and  then  walked  down  to 
the  woodman's  cottage,  and  then  to  shake  bands  with  the 
keeper.  He  wonld  not  say  '  Good-hje'  to  the  houBehold 
until  the  very  last  moment ;  and  as  for  Marmion,  the  blood* 
honnd,  he  accompanied  both  of  them  so  faithfully  in  this 
melancholy  ramble,  and  kept  so  close  to  both,  that  it  was 
useless  to  break  the  sad  intelligence  to  him  yet, 

'  I  think  now,  Venetia,  we  have  been  to  see  everything,' 
said  Plantagenet,  *  I  shall  see  the  peacocks  at  breakfiast 
time.  I  wish  Eton  was  near  Cherbury,  and  then  I  conid 
come  home  on  Sonday.  I  cannot  bear  going  to  Cadorcis 
again,  but  I  should  like  yon  to  go  once  ft  week,  and  try  to 
keep  up  our  garden,  and  look  after  everything,  though  there 
is  not  much  that  will  not  take  care  of  itself,  except  the 
garden.  We  made  that  together,  and  I  could  not  bear  its 
being  neglected.' 

Venetia  could  not  assure  bim  that  no  wish  of  his  should 
be  neglected,  because  she  was  weeping. 

'  I  am  glad  tlie  Doctor,'  he  continued,  '  is  going  to  tskfl 
me  to  town,  1  should  be  Tery  wretched  by  myself.  But 
he  will  put  me  in  mind  of  Chcrbnr}',  and  we  can  talk  to* 
gether  of  Lady  Annabel  and  you.  Hark  !  the  bell  rings ; 
we  must  go  to  breakfast,  the  lost  breakfast  but  ousl' 

Lady  Annabel  endeavoured,  by  nnosual  good  spirits,  to 


r  up  her  little  fiiends.  Slie  spoke  of  Plantagenet's 
Bfoedy  return  bo  nmcb  as  &  matter  of  coarae,  and  the  plea- 
■BQt  thiiiga  they  were  to  do  whea  he  rame  bark,  that  she 
Kjnily  Eocceedcd  in  exciting  a  smile  ld  Venotia's  April  f&ce, 
for  sLe  was  emilin^  amid  tears. 

Although  it  was  the  hist  day,  time  hung  heavily  on  their 
liands.  After  breakfast  they  went  over  the  house  together; 
«nd  Cadurcia,  half  with  genuine  feeling,  and  half  in  «  Bpirit 
of  mockery  of  their  sorrow,  made  a  speech  to  the  inanimftts 
walls,  as  if  they  were  aware  of  his  intended  departure.  At 
length,  in  their  progress,  they  passed  the  door  of  the  closed 
kportmenla,  and  here,  holding  Venetia's  hand,  he  stopped, 
and,  with  an  expression  of  irresistible  homoar,  making  a 
low  bow  to  them,  he  said,  very  gravely,  '  And  good-by« 
rooms  that  I  have  never  entered ;  perhaps,  beibro  I  come 
liuclc,  Vonetia  wilt  find  out  what  is  locked  np  in  you ! ' 

Dr.  Mnsham  arrived  for  dinner,  and  in  a  postehaixe. 
The  unusual  conveyance  reminded  them  of  the  morrow  vary 
li^eenly.  Yenetia  could  not  bear  to  see  the  Doctor's  port- 
nimtcaa  taken  out  and  carried  into  the  hall.  She  had 
intil  then,  that  aonietliiiig  would  happen  and  pre- 
sent all  this  misery.  CuUuruis  whispered  her,  '  I  say, 
f  cnetia,  do  not  yoii  wish  this  was  winter  P ' 

'Why,  PlantagenetP" 

'Because  tbc<n  we  might  have  a  good  snowstorm,  and  be 

xktd  np  again  for  a  week.' 

Vonetia  looked  at  the  sky,  hut  not  »  cloud  was  to  be  seon. 

The  Doctor  wns  glad  to  warm  himself  at  tho  hall-fire,  for 
i  VTM  a  fro&h  autumnal  afternoon. 

o  you  cold,  sir  ? '  said  Yenctio,  approaching  him, 

*  I  am,  my  Uttle  maideo,'  said  Iha  Doctor. 

'  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  its  snowing.  Doctor 

jwliam?' 

'  Snowing  !  my  little  maiden  ;  what  can  you  be  thinking 

'?' 

Tho  dinner  was  rather  gnyor  than  might  have  been  ex- 
The  I)octor  was  joeular.  Lady  Annabel  lively,  and 
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Plaatagecct  excited  by  an  eitraordinary  glosis  of  wins. 
Teoetia,  alone  remained  dispirited.  The  Doctor  mada 
mock  speeches  and  proposed  tousta,  and  told  Plantagenet 
that  he  miiBt  learn  to  make  speeches  tno,  of  wlist  would  he 
do  when  he  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  And  then  Plaa- 
tagfiset  tried  to  make  a  speech,  and  proposed  Venetia's 
health  ;  and  then  Venotia,  who  could  not  bear  to  hear  ber- 
■slf  praised  by  bim  on  such  a  day,  the  last  day,  burst  into 
tears.  Hor  mother  called  her  to  her  aide  and  congoled  her, 
and  Plantagenet  jumped  up  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  one 
of  those  very  pocket-handkerchiefs  on  which  she  had  em- 
broidered his  cipher  and  coronet  with  her  own  beantiful  hair. 

Towards  evening  Plantagenet  began  to  experience  the 
re-action  of  his  artificial  spirits-  The  Doctor  had  fallen 
into  a  gentle  slumber,  Lady  Annabel  bad  quitted  the  room, 
Veuetia  sat  with  her  hand  ia  Plantagenet's  on  a  stool  bf 
tlio  fireside.  Both  were  sad  and  silent.  At  last  Venetia 
siiid,  '  O  Plantagenet,  I  wish  I  were  your  real  sister !  Per- 
haps, when  I  see  you  again,  yon  will  forgtit  this,'  and  she 
tui-ned  the  jewel  that  was  suspended  I'ooud  her  neck,  and 
showed  him  the  inscription. 

'  I  am  snre  when  I  see  yon  again,  Venetia,'  he  replied, 
'  the  only  difference  will  ha,  that  I  shall  love  you  more  than 

*  I  hope  so,'  said  Venetia. 

'  I  am  sure  of  it.  Kow  remember  what  we  are  talkin); 
abont.  When  we  meet  agiain,  we  shall  see  which  of  as  two 
will  love  each  other  the  most.' 

'  O  Plantagenet,  I  hope  they  will  bo  kind  to  yoa  at  Eton.' 

'I  will  make  them.' 

'  And,  whenever  you  are  the  least  onhappy,  yon  will 
write  to  na?' 

'  I  shall  never  be  unhappy  abont  anything  but  being  away 
trom  you.  As  for  the  rest,  I  will  make  people  respect  me  ; 
I  know  what  I  am.' 

'  Becanse  if  they  do  not  behava  well  to  yon,  mammti 
tjould  aak-  Dr.  Iklasham  to  go  and  see  yon,  and  ib^  will 
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attend  to  him ;  and  I  would  ask  him  too.  I  wonder/  she 
ccm tinned  after  a  moment's  paosc,  *  if  yon  have  everything 
yon  want.  I  am  qnite  snre  the  instant  yon  are  gone,  we 
shaU  rememher  something  yon  ought  to  have ;  and  then  I 
shall  he  qnite  brokenhearted.' 

*  I  have  got  everything.* 

*Ton  said  yon  wanted  a  largo  knife.' 

^Tes!  but  I  am  going  to  buy  one  in  London.  Dr. 
Masham  says  he  will  take  me  to  a  place  where  the  finest 
knives  in  the  world  are  to  be  bought.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  go  to  London  with  Dr.  Masham.' 

*  I  have  never  written  your  name  in  your  Bible  and 
Prayer-book.     I  will  do  it  this  evening.' 

*  Lady  Annabel  is  to  write  it  in  the  Bible,  and  yon  are 
to  write  it  in  the  Prayer-book.' 

*  Ton  are  to  write  to  ns  from  London  by  Dr.  Masham,  if 
only  a  line.' 

'  I  shaU  not  fail.' 

'Never  mind  about  your  handwriting;  but  mind  yon 
write.' 

At  this  moment  Lady  AnnabcVs  step  was  hcanl,  and 
Plantagenet  said,  *  Give  mo  a  kiss,  Venetia,  for  I  do  not 
mean  to  hid  good-bye  to-night.' 

'  But  yon  will  not  go  to-morrow  before  we  are  np  ? ' 

*  Yea,  we  shall.' 

'Now,  Plantagenet,  I  shall  be  up  to  bid  you  enod  bye, 
mind  ihaL* 

Lady  Annabel  entered,  the  Doctor  woke,  lights  foUoweiy 
the  servant  made  up  the  fire,  and  the  room  looked  cheerful 
again.  After  tea,  the  names  were  dnly  written  in  the  Bible 
and  Prayer-book ;  the  last  arrangements  were  made,  all  the 
baggage  was  brought  down  into  the  hall,  all  ransacked  their 
memory  and  fancy,  to  see  if  it  were  possible  that  anything 
that  Plantagenet  could  require  was  either  forgotten  or  had 
been  omitted.  The  clock  struck  ten  ;  Lady  Annabel  roee. 
The  travellert  were  to  part  at  an  early  hour :  the  shook 
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bonds  with  Dr.  Hasbam,  bat  Cadarois  wa«  to  bid  bar  fu»- 
well  in  her  dreBsing-room,  and  then,  with  heavy  hearts  and 
glistoning  eyes,  they  all  separated.  And  thus  ended  the 
last  day  I 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Vknktu  passed  a  restleHS  night.  She  was  so  resolved  to  be 
awake  in  time  for  Flostt^cuot'a  departure,  that  she  could 
not  sleep  ;  and  at  length,  towards  morning,  fell,  from  ex- 
banetion,  into  a  hght  slumber,  from  which  ehe  sprang  np 
convulsivelj,  roused  by  tho  sound  of  the  wheels  of  the  post- 
chaise.  She  looked  out  of  her  window,  snd  saw  the  Berrant 
strapping  on  the  portmanteaus.  Shortly  after  this  aha 
heard  Plontagenet's  step  in  the  Tostibnle ;  he  passed  her 
room,  and  proceeded  to  her  mother's  dressing-room,  at  the 
door  of  which  she  board  bim  knock,  and  then  there  wBa 
silence. 

'  Yon  are  in  good  time,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  who  wns 
Ecat«d  in  an  easy  chair  when  Plantagenet  entered  hor  room. 
'  Is  the  Doctor  np  ? ' 

'He  is  breakfasting,' 

'And  have  yon  breakfasted  ? ' 

'  I  have  no  appetite.' 

'  You  should  take  something,  my  child,  before  yon  go. 
Kow,  come  hither,  my  dear  Plantagenet,'  she  said,  ext«nd- 
ing  her  hand ;  '  listen  to  me,  one  word.  When  yon  arrire 
in  London,  yon  will  go  to  your  guardian's.  He  is  a  great 
man,  and  I  believe  a  very  good  one,  and  the  law  and  your 
other's  will  have  placed  him  in  (be  position  of  a,  parent  to 
you.  Yon  mnst  therefore  love,  honour,  and  obey  him ;  and 
I  doubt  not  be  will  deserve  all  your  affection,  respect,  and 
duty.  Whatever  he  desires  or  counsels  you  will  perform 
and  follow.  So  long  as  you  act  according  to  his  wishes, 
yon  cannot  be  wrong.  But,  my  dear  Plantagenet,  if  by 
any  chance  it  ever  happens,  for  strange  things  sometimes 
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hftppen  in  tliia  world,  that  jtm  are  in  trofi&le  and  require  a 
friend,  remember  tlmt  Cherbnry  is  also'jMir  borne ;  the 
home  of  your  heart,  if  cot  of  the  Ian  ;  and  thflt  'bob  merely 
from  my  own  love  for  yow,  but  becatiBe  I  pfOwised  yonr 
poor  mother  on  her  denth-bed,  I  esteem  myself  .morally, 
although  not  legally,  in  the  light  of  a  parent  to  yoiil  You 
wiU  find  Eton  a  great  change ;  you  will  experience  mWiy 
trials  and  temptatioas  ;  but  you  nitl  triumph  over- and' 
withstand  them  all,  if  you  will  attend  to  these  few  dirSoy  . 
t)on9.  Fear  God  ;  morning  and  night  let  nothing  induce' - 
you  ever  to  omit  your  prayers  to  Him ;  yon  will  find 
that  praying  will  make  yoa  happy.  Obey  yonr  supenora ; 
always  treat  your  masters  with  rcFjiect.  Kver  xpeak  the 
trath.  So  long  as  you  adliero  to  lliia  rule,  yon  never  can 
bo  involved  in  any  serious  misfortune.  A  deviation  from 
truth  ia,  in  general,  the  foundation  of  all  misery.  Be  bind 
to  yonr  companions,  but  be  firm.  Do  not  be  laughed  into 
doing  that  which  you  know  to  be  wrong.  Be  modest  and 
linmhle,  but  ever  respect  yourself.  Hemember  who  yon 
are,  and  also  that  it  ia  yonr  duly  to  excel.  Providence  has 
given  you  a  great  lot.  Think  ever  that  you  aro  bom  to 
perform  great  duties. 

'Qod  blesayou,  Plantagenet !'  she  continued,after  a  slight 
pause,  with  a  faltering  voice,  '  God  bicsa  you,  my  sweet 
child.  And  God  will  bless  yoa  if  yon  remember  Him.  Try 
also  to  remember  un.'  she  Eidded,  Ra  she  embraced  him,  and 
placed  in  his  hand  Venetia's  wcll-Lned  purse.  '  Do  not  for- 
got Cherbnry  and  all  it  contains ;  hearts  that  love  you  dearly, 
and  will  pray  ever  for  jour  welfare.' 

Plantagenct  leant  upon  her  bosom.  Ho  had  entered  the 
room  resolvtid  to  be  composed,  with  an  oir  even  of  cheer- 
fnlncss,  but  his  tender  heart  yielded  to  the  fii^t  appeal  to 
hia  afTcctious.  Ho  could  only  murmur  out  some  broken 
■yllabieM  of  devotion,  and  almost  unoonsciously  found  that 
bo  hnd  quitted  the  chamber. 

With  Btreamiiig  eyes  and  hesitating  steps  he  was  procood- 
mg  along  the  vestibule,  when  he  heard  bis  name  called  hy 
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s.  low  sweet  "ow-  He  looked  aratind;  it  ' 
Never  had  -H»  beheld  such  a  beautiful  Tiaioii.  She  wac 
muffled  Dp  in  her  dreasing-gown,  her  small  white  feet  only 
guwded'tdfll  the  cold  by  her  slippers,  Hpf  golden  hair 
seemed  to'  reaoh  her  waist,  her  cheek  ^vas  flushed,  her  large 
blue  eyes  glittered  with  tears. 

*  Elantagenet,'  she  said 

■/■■Jleither  of  them  could  sjMjak.      They  emhracod,  they 
-.Jtciiigled  their  tears  together,  and  every  instant  they  wept 
L'^nore  plenteoosly.  At  length  a  footstep  waa  heard;  Veneti* 
murmured  a  blessiog,  and  vanished. 

Cadurcis  Hngered  on  the  stai™  a  moment  to  compose  him- 
self. He  wiped  his  eyes ;  he  tried  to  look  undisturbed.  All 
the  servants  were  in  the  hall ;  from  Mistress  Panncefort  to 
the  scullion  tliere  was  oot  a  dry  eye.  All  loved  the  little 
lord,  he  wits  so  gracious  and  so  gentlo.  Every  one  asked  leave 
to  touch  Lis  hand  before  he  went.  He  tried  to  smile  and 
say  something  kind  to  all.  He  recognised  the  gamekeeper, 
nod  told  him  to  do  what  he  liked  at  Cadurcis ;  said  some- 
thiug  to  the  coachman  about  his  pony  ;  and  begged  Mistress 
Panncefort,  quite  aloud,  to  take  groat  care  of  her  young 
mistress.  As  ho  was  speaking,  he  felt  something  rubbing 
against  his  hand :  it  was  Marmion,  the  old  bluodhoand.  He 
also  came  to  bid  his  adieus.  Cadurcis  patted  him  with  aSec- 
tJon,  and  said, '  Ah  I  my  old  fellow,  we  shall  yet  meet  again.' 

The  Doctor  appeared,  smiling  as  usual,  made  his  inqniriee 
whetlier  all  were  right,  nodded  to  the  weeping  household, 
(»lled  Plastagenet  bis  brave  hoy,  and  patted  him  on  thp 
buck,  and  bade  him  jump  iuto  the  chaise.  Another  moment* 
and  Dr.  Uasham  had  also  entered ;  the  door  was  closed,  the 
fata]  'All  right'  sung  out,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  was  whirled 
LW&7  Irom  that  Cherbury  where  he  wus  so  loved. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LnfB  is  not  dated  merely  bj  years.  Eveuts  are  sometimes 
the  best  calendars.  There  are  epochs  in  our  existence  which 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  a  formal  appeal  to  the  registry. 
The  arrival  of  the  Cadurcis  fietmily  at  their  old  abbey,  their 
consequent  intimacy  at  Cherbory,  the  death  of  the  mother, 
and  the  departure  of  the  son :  these  were  events  which  had 
been  crowded  into  a  space  of  less  than  two  years ;  but  those 
two  years  were  not  only  the  most  eventful  in  the  life  of 
Yenetia  Herbert,  but  in  their  inflaence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  her  mind,  and  the  formation  of  her  character,  isLt 
exceeded  the  effects  of  all  her  previous  existence. 

Yenetia  once  more  found  herself  with  no  Companion  but  her 
mother,  but  in  vain  she  attempted  to  recall  the  feelings  she 
had  before  experienced  under  such  circumstances,  and  to 
revert  to  the  resources  she  had  before  commanded.  No 
loug^  could  she  wander  in  imaginary  kingdoms,  or  trans- 
form the  limited  world  of  her  experience  into  a  boundless 
region  of  enchanted  amusement.  Her  play-pleasure  hours 
were  fled  for  ever.  Sbe  sighed  for  her  faith fal  and  sym- 
pathising  companion.  The  empire  of  fancy  yielded  without 
a  struggle  to  the  conquering  sway  of  memory. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  Yenetia  was  restless  and  dispirited, 
and  when  she  was  alone  she  often  wept.  A  mysterious 
instinct  prompted  her,  however,  not  to  exhibit  such  emotion 
before  her  mother.  Yet  she  loved  to  hear  Lady  Annabel 
talk  of  Plantagenet,  and  a  visit  to  the  abbey  was  ever  her 
favourite  walk.  Sometimes,  too,  a  letter  arrived  from  Lord 
CadurciSy  and  this  was  great  joy ;  but  such  communications 
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were  rare.  Nothing  is  more  diflicult  than  for  a  junior  boy 
at  a,  pablio  scbool  to  maintam  a  correspondence ;  yet  bis 
letters  were  most  affectionate,  and  always  dwelt  upon  tbe 
prospect  of  his  retarn.  The  period  for  this  hoped-for  rotnm 
at  length  arrived,  bnti  it  brought  no  Plantagenet,  His  gnar- 
dian  wished  that  tbe  holidays  shauld  be  spent  under  liis  roof. 
Still  at  intervals  Cftdnrcia  wrote  to  Gherbury,  to  which,  as 
time  flow  on,  it  seemed  destined  he  never  was  to  retarn. 
Vacation  followed  vacation,  alike  passed  with  his  guardian, 
either  in  London,  or  at  a  connlry  seat  Still  more  remote  from 
Cherbnry,  until  at  length  it  became  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  that  his  guardian's  honse  should  be  esteemed  bis 
borne,  that  Plantegenet  ceased  to  allude  even  to  the  pro- 
Bpect  of  ivtarn.  In  time  hia  letters  became  rarer  and  rarer, 
until,  at  length,  they  altogether  ceased.  Meanwhile  Yeuetia 
Lad  overcome  the  original  pang  of  separation ;  if  not  as  gay 
as  in  old  days,  she  was  serene  and  very  studious ;  delighting 
less  in  her  flotvcrs  and  birds,  but  much  more  in  her  books, 
and  pursuing  her  studies  with  an  earaestnesa  aud  assiduity 
whichher  mother  was  rather  fain  to  check  than  to  enoourogo. 
Venetia  Herbert,  indeed,  promised  to  become  a  moat  acoam.- 
pliahed  woman.  She  had  a  fine  ear  for  music,  a  ready  tongna 
for  languages ;  already  she  emulated  her  mother's  skill  in 
the  arta ;  while  the  Ubrury  of  Cherbnry  afforded  wolconiB 
and  inexhaustible  resources  to  a  girl  whose  genius  deserved 
tbe  richest  and  most  sedulous  cultivation,  and  whose  peculiar 
sitnation,  independent  of  ber  studious  predisposition,  ren- 
dered reading  a  pastime  to  her  rather  than  a  taisk.  Lady 
Annabel  watohed  the  progress  of  her  daughter  with  lively 
interest,  and  s^iored  no  efforts  to  assist  the  formation  of  her 
principles  and  her  taste.  That  deep  religious  feeling  which 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  mother  had  been  carefully  and 
early  cherished  in  the  heart  of  the  child,  and  in  time  the  ud- 
rivalled  writings  of  tbe  great  divines  of  our  Church  becamti 
a  principal  portion  of  hur  reading.  Order,  method,  severe 
study,  strict  religious  esercise,  with  no  amusement  or  re- 
laxiLtion  hat  of  the  most  simple  and  natural  ubaruct«r,  and 
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witli  a  complete  seclusion  from  society,  altogether  formed  a 
system,  which,  acting  apon  a  singolarl j  susceptible  and  gifted 
natore,  secured  the  promise  in  Venetia  Herbert,  at  foorteen 
years  of  age,  of  an  extraordinary  woman ;  a  system,  how- 
ever, against  which  her  lively  and  somewhat  restless  mind 
might  probably  have  rebelled,  had  not  that  system  been  so 
thorooghly  imbued  with  all  the  melting  spell  of  maternal 
affecticMi.  It  was  the  inspiration  of  this  sacred  love  that 
hoTered  like  a  gnardian  angel  over  the  life  of  Yenetia.  It 
roused  her  from  her  morning  slumbers  with  an  embrace,  it 
sanctified  her  evening  pillow  with  a  blessing ;  it  anticipated 
the  difficulty  of  the  student's  page,  and  guided  the  faltering 
hand  of  the  hesitating  artist ;  it  refreshed  her  memory,  it 
modulated  her  voice ;  it  accompanied  her  in  the  cottage,  and 
knelt  by  her  at  the  altar.  Marvellous  and  beautiful  is  a 
mother's  love.  And  when  Venetia,  with  her  strong  feelings 
and  enthusiastic  spirit,  would  look  around  and  mark  that  a 
graceful  form  and  a  bright  eye  were  for  ever  watchirig  over 
her  wants  and  wishes,  instructing  with  sweetness,  and  soft 
even  with  advice,  her  whole  soul  rose  to  her  mother,  all 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  concentrated  in  that  sole  exist- 
ence, and  she  desired  no  happier  destiny  than  to  pass  through 
life  living  in  the  light  of  her  mother's  smiles,  and  clinging 
with  passionate  tmst  to  that  beneficent  and  guardian  form. 
But  with  all  her  quick  and  profound  feelings  Venetia  was 
thooghtful  and  even  shrewd,  and  when  she  was  alone  her 
very  love  for  her  mother,  and  her  gratitude  for  such  an  inef- 
fiible  treasure  as  parental  afiection,  would  force  her  mind  to 
a  subject  which  at  intervals  had  haunted  her  even  from  her 
earliest  childhood.  Why  had  she  only  one  parent  ?  What 
mysteiy  was  this  that  enveloped  that  great  tie  F  For  that 
there  was  a  mystery  Venetia  felt  as  assured  as  that  she  was 
a  daughter.  By  a  process  which  she  could  not  analyse,  her 
father  had  become  a  forbidden  subject.  True,  Lady  Annabel 
bad  placed  no  formal  prohibition  upon  its  mention ;  nor  at 
her  present  age  was  Venetia  one  who  would  be  influenced 
in  her  conduct  by  the  bygone  and  arbitrary  intimations  of 
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a  menu) ;  nevertheleSB,  tliat  the  mention  of  her  father  would 
klTord  ptuu  to  the  being  she  loved  best  in  tbs  wgrld,  WU 
a  conviction  which  had  grown  with  her  ^ctm  and  strength- 
ened with  her  strength.  Pardonable,  natural,  even  htudubie 
as  was  the  anxiety  of  the  daaghter  npon  enoh  a  subject^  an 
instinct  with  which  she  conld  not  struggle  dosed  the  h'ps  of 
Venetia  for  ever  nptm  this  topic,  Hia  came  was  never  men- 
tioned, bis  past  oxiRtcnce  was  never  alluded  to.  Who  was 
be?  That  he  was  of  noble  family  and  great  position  her 
name  betokened,  and  the  state  in  which  Ihey  lived.  He 
most  have  died  very  early ;  perhaps  even  before  her  mother 
gave  her  birth.  A  dreadful  lot  indeed  j  and  yet  wao  the 
grief  that  even  such  a  dispensation  might  occasion,  ao  keen, 
so  overwhelming,  that  after  foortcen  long  years  hia  name 
might  not  be  permitted,  even  for  an  instant,  to  pass  the  lips 
of  hia  bereaved  wife  P  Was  his  child  to  be  deprived  of  tlie 
only  solace  for  his  loss,  the  consolation  of  cherishing  hia 
memory  F  Strauge,  passing  strange  indeed,  and  bitter  I  At 
Cherbnry  tlie  family  of  Herbert  were  honoured  only  from 
tradition.  Until  the  arrival  of  Ijady  Annabel,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  they  had  not  resided  at  the  hall  for  mora 
than  half  a  century.  There  were  no  old  retainers  there  from 
whom  Venetia  might  glean,  without  suspicion,  the  informa- 
tion fur  which  she  panttnl.  Slight,  too,  as  was  Venetia's 
(jiperience  of  society,  there  were  times  when  she  could  not 
resist  the  impression  that  her  mother  was  not  happy;  that 
there  was  some  secret  sorrow  that  weighed  npon  her  spirit, 
flome  grief  that  gnawed  at  her  heart.  Could  it  be  still  the 
recollection  of  her  lost  sire  i*  Could  one  so  religions,  so 
resigned,  80  assured  of  meeting  the  lost  one  in  abetter  world, 
brood  with  arcpiningsoul  over  the  will  of  her  Creator  P  8nch 
conduct  was  entirely  at  variance  with  all  the  teneta  of  I«dy 
Annabel.  Tt  was  not  thus  she  consoled  the  bereaved,  that 
she  comforted  the  widow,  and  solaced  the  orphan.  Venetia, 
too,  observed  everything  and  forgot  nothing.  Not  an  iiicjdent 
of  her  earliest  childhood  that  was  not  as  fresh  in 
as  if  it  had  occurred  yesterday.     Iler  memory  was  naturally 
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keen;  living  in  solita^e,  with  natbing  to  diatraft  it.itBimprus- 
noverfaded  away .  Sbehadoevcrfor^ttcDberinotliar's 
tears  tke  da;  that  she  and  Plantagenet  had  visited  M&rrisg- 
Jinrvt.  Somehow  or  other  Dr.  Uashaiii  soeraed  connected 
with  this  sorrow.  Whenever  Ladjf  Annabel  was  most 
(dispirited  it  was  af^r  an  interview  with  that  gentleman; 
Jret  the  presence  of  the  Doctor  alivajs  gave  her  pleasnre, 
Uid  h«  was  the  most  kind-hearted  and  cheerful  oT  m«n. 
Perhaps,  nfter  ait,  it  was  only  her  illusion ;  perhaps,  after 
•U,  it  was  the  memory  of  ber  father  to  which  her  mother 
di>Tot«d,  and  which  occasionally  overcEune  her ;  perhaps 
■bo  ventured  to  speak  of  him  to  Dr.  Itlasliam,  thongh  not  to 
daughter,  and  titta  might  account  for  that  occasional 
agitation  which  Venetia  had  observed  at  his  visits.  And 
and  yet,  and  yet;  in  vuiu  she  reasoneil.  There  is  a 
Strange  sympathy  which  whispers  convictions  that  no  evi- 
dence can  authorioe,  and  do  argnmcnts  diitpcL  Yenclia 
ierbert,  [>articular1y  as  she  grew  older,  could  not  re&ain 
kt  times  Crom  yielding  to  the  irre.tistible  belief  that  her 
•xistenon  vibb  enveloped  in  some  mystery.  Mystery  too 
often  presupposes  tlie  idea  of  gnilt.  Gni!t !  VHio  was  gnil^  P 
Venetia  shuddered  at  the  cmreut  of  her  own  tliooghta.  She 
Started  from  the  garden  scat  in  which  ahu  bad  fallen  into  this 
dangerous  and  painfal  reverie ;  flow  to  hi-r  mother,  who 
fWMiivod  her  with  amilea ;  and  buried  her  face  in  the  bosotn 
Of  LadyAmmbcl. 
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Vr  have  indicated  in  a  few  pages  the  progress  of  three 
jfoors.  How  dillbreutly  passed  to  the  two  preceding  onw, 
when  the  Cadurcis  family  were  settled  at  the  abbey!  For 
during  this  latter  period  it  seemed  that  not  a  aingle  inoi- 
1  had  occurred.  They  had  g1iilc<i  awiiy  in  ono  unbroken 
e  of  study,  religion,  and  domestic  love,  the  enjoyment 
r  oatnre,  aod  the  pursuits  of  charity;  liki;  0  long  summer 
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Ba:blnth-dfl.y,  sweet  and  serene  and  etiU,  nndiRtnrbed  fay  >■ 
Btsgle  passion,  hallowed  and  hallowing. 

If  the  Cadiircia  family  were  now  not  absolately  forgottm 
at  Cherbnry,  they  were  at  least  only  occasionally  remem- 
bered. These  last  three  ycara  so  completely  barmDnised 
with  the  life  of  Veaotia  before  their  arrival,  that,  taking  s 
genera!  view  of  her  existence,  their  residence  at  the  abbey 
figured  only  as  an  episode  in  her  career ;  active  indeed  and 
Htirring,  anil  one  that  had  left  aome  impresBions  not  easily 
discarded;  but,  on  tlie  whole,  mellowed  by  the  m^c  of 
time,  Yenetia  lookod  back  to  her  yonthfnl  friendship  as  an 
event  that  was  only  an  eicuption  in  her  lot,  and  she  viewed 
herself  ns  a  being  bom  and  bred  np  in  a  seclusion  which 
she  was  never  to  quit,  with  bo  aspii^ations  beyond  the  little 
world  in  which  she  moved,  and  where  she  was  to  die  in 
peace,  as  she  had  lived  in  purity. 

One  Sunday,  the  conversation  after  dinner  full  upon  Lord 
Cadurcis,  Doctor  Masliam  had  recently  met  a  young 
Etonian,  and  had  made  some  inquiries  about  their  friend  of 
old  days,  T!ie  information  he  had  obtained  was  not  very  satis- 
factory. It  seemed  that  Cadurcis  was  a  more  popular  boy 
with  his  companions  than  liis  tutors;  bo  had  been  rathoi 
aumly,  and  had  only  escaped  expulsion  by  the  influence  of 
his  gnardian,  who  was  not  only  a  great  noble,  bnt  a  jwwerfiil 


This  conversation  recalled  old  times.  They  talked  over 
the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis  at  the  abbey,  her  strange 
cliaracter,  her  untimely  eud.  Lady  Annabel  expressed  hor 
conviction  of  the  natural  excellence  of  Plantagenet's  dis- 
position, and  her  regret  of  the  mauy  disadvantages  nndep 
which  he  laboured ;  it  gratified  Venetia  to  li8t«Q  to  hia 

'He  has  quite  forgotten  ub,  mamma,'  said  Yenetia. 

'  My  love,  he  was  very  young  when  be  quitted  us,'  replied 
lAdy  Annabel ;  '  and  you  must  remember  the  influence  of  a 
ahangn  of  life  at  so  tender  an  age.     Uc  lives  now  iu  a  ban 

world.' 
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'  I  wish  that  he  hid  not  Ibrgotten  to  write  to  us  some- 


m  letter  is  m  great  achierement  for  a  schoolhoj/ 
said  the  Doctor ;  *  it  is  a  dntj  which  eren  grown-np  perscHis 
too  often  forget  to  fulfil,  and,  when  postpcxied,  it  is  general] j 
deferred  for  ever.  Howerer,  I  agree  with  Lad j  Annahei, 
Caduros  was  a  foie  fdlow,  and  had  he  heen  piopertj 
hroQght  up,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  might  have  turned  out 
somethnig.' 

*  Poor  Plantagenet !'  said  Yenetia,  *  how  I  pitr  him.  His 
was  a  terriUe  lot,  to  lose  hoth  his  parents!  Whaterer 
were  the  errors  of  Mrs.  Cadnrds,  she  was  his  mother,  and, 
in  spite  of  every  mortification,  he  dung  to  her.  Ah!  I 
shall  never  forget  when  Panncefort  met  him  coming  oat  of 
her  room  the  night  hefore  the  borial,  when  he  said,  with 
streaming  eves,  "'  I  only  had  one  friend  in  the  world,  and 
now  she  is  gone."  I  conld  not  love  Mrs.  Cadnrds,  and 
jet,  when  I  heard  of  these  words,  I  cried  as  much  as  he.' 

*Poor  fellow!'  said  the  Doctor,  filling  his  glass. 

*  If  there  he  anv  person  in  the  world  whom  I  pity,'  said 
Venetia,  *  'tis  an  orphan.  Oh !  what  shonld  I  he  without 
mamma?  And  Plantagenet,  poor  Plantagenet!  he  has  no 
mother,  no  fother.'  Venetia  added,  with  a  fidtering  voice : 
*  I  can  sympathise  with  him  in  some  degree ;  I,  I,  I  know,  I 
feel  the  misfortune,  the  misery ; '  her  face  became  crimson, 
yet  she  could  not  restrain  the  irresistible  words,  *the 
misery  of  never  having  known  a  father,*  she  added. 

There  was  a  dead  pause,  a  most  solemn  silence.  In  vain 
Venetia  struggled  to  look  calm  and  unconcerned;  every 
instant  she  felt  the  blood  mantling  in  her  cheek  with  a 
more  lively  and  spreading  agitation.  She  dared  not  look 
up ;  it  was  not  possible  to  utter  a  word  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation. She  felt  utterly  confounded  and  absolutely  mute. 
At  length.  Lady  Annabel  spoke.  Her  tone  was  severe  and 
choking,  very  dififerent  to  her  usual  silvery  voice. 

*  I  am  sorry  that  my  daughter  should  feel  so  keenly  the 
want  of  a  parent's  love,'  said  her  ladyship. 
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Wha.t  woiild  not  Vencda  bave  given  for  ihe  power  of 
Bpeecb  !  but  it  seemed  to  have  deserted  her  for  ever.  Them 
ehe  sat  mute  and  motionlcsc,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  tha 
table,  and  with  a  burning  cheek,  as  if  she  were  consciouB 
of  huving  eommitted  some  act  of  shame,  as  if  she  had  been 
detected  in  some  base  and  degrading  deed.  Yet,  what  had 
she  done?  A  daughter  hod  delicately  alluded  to  her  grief 
at  the  loss  of  a  parent,  and  expressed  her  keen  aanse  of  the 
deprivation. 

It  WBS  an  antnmnal  afternoon :  Doctor  Masham  looked  at 
the  sky,  und,  after  a  long  pause,  made  an  observation  about 
the  weather,  and  then  requested  permisMon  to  order  hia 
horses,  as  the  evening  came  on  apace,  and  he  had  some 
distance  to  ride.  Lady  Annabel  rose ;  the  Doctor,  with  a 
counteiiftnce  nnusiiftlly  serious,  offered  her  his  arm  ;  and 
Venetia  followed  them  like  a  criminal.  In  a  few  miunttrs 
the  horses  appeared ;  Lady  Annabel  bid  adiou  to  her  friend 
in  her  usnal  kind  tone,  and  with  lier  usual  sweet  smile ;  and 
then,  without  noticing  Venetia,  instantly  retired  to  her  own 
chamber. 

And  this  was  hor  mother;  her  mother  who  never  before 
qnitt«d  her  for  an  instant  without  some  sign  and  symbol  of 
afiection,  some  playful  word  of  love,  a  winning  smile,  a 
passing  cmhrnce,  that  seemed  to  acknowledge  that  the 
pang  of  even  momentary  sopivration  could  only  be  alle- 
viated by  this  gmcefiil  liomiigo  to  the  heart.  VVTiat  had 
she  done?  Venetia  was  about  to  follow  lady  Annabel,  but 
aha  clieclutd  herself.  Agony  at  having  offended  her  mother, 
and,  fur  the  lirst  time,  was  blended  with  a  strange  curiostj 
as  to  the  cause,  and  some  hesitating  indignation  at  her 
treatment.  Venetia  remained  anxiously  awaiting  tha  re- 
turn of  Lady  Annabel ;  but  her  ladyship  did  not  reappear. 
Eveiy  instant,  the  astonishment  and  the  grief  of  Venetia 
increased.  It  was  the  first  domestic  difference  that  bad 
occurred  between  them.  It  shocked  her  much.  She 
thought  of  Plantogenet  and  Mrs.  Cadurtis,  There  waa  a 
mortifying   resemblauce,  however  slight,  Ixitnecu  the  re- 
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Bpfotive  BiUiatioiis  of  the  two  families.  Venetian  too,  hmd 
qiuoTelled  with  her  mother ;  that  mother  who,  for  fourteen 
years,  had  onlj  looked  upon  her  with  fondness  and  joy; 
who  had  heen  ever  kind,  without  being  ever  weak,  and  had 
rendered  her  child  happy  by  making  her  good ;  that  mother 
whose  beneficent  wisdom  had  transformed  duty  into  de- 
l^^ht;  that  superior,  yet  gentle  being,  so  indulgent  yet 
so  justi  so  gifted  yet  so  condescending,  who  dedicated  all 
her  knowledge,  and  time,  and  care,  and  intellect  to  her 
daughter. 

Venetia  threw  herself  upon  a  couch  and  wept.  They 
were  the  first  tears  of  unmixed  pain  that  she  had  ever  shed. 
It  was  said  by  the  household  of  Venetia  when  a  child,  that 
she  had  never  cried ;  not  a  single  tear  had  ever  sullied  that 
gunny  &ce.  Surrounded  by  scenes  of  innocence,  and  images 
of  happiness  and  content,  Venetia  smiled  on  a  world  that 
smiled  on  her,  the  radiant  heroine  of  a  golden  age.  She 
had,  indeed,  wept  over  the  sorrows  and  the  departure  of 
Cadurcis ;  but  those  were  soft  showers  of  sympathy  and 
affection  sent  from  a  warm  heart,  like  drops  from  a  summer 
sky.  But  now  this  grief  was  agony :  her  brow  throbbed, 
bar  hand  was  clenched,  her  heart  beat  with  tumultuous 
palpitation ;  the  streaming  torrent  came  scalding  down  her 
cheek  like  fire  rather  than  tears,  and  instead  of  assuaging 
her  emotion,  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  its  fierce 
and  fervid  power. 

The  sun  had  set,  the  red  autumnal  twilight  had  died 
away,  the  shadows  of  night  were  brooding  over  the  halls 
of  Cherbury.  The  moan  of  the  rising  wind  might  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  ever  and  anon  the  branches  of  neigh- 
bouring trees  swung  with  a  sudden  yet  melancholy  sound 
against  the  windows  of  the  apartment,  of  which  the  cur- 
tains had  remained  undrawn.  Venetia  looked  up ;  the  room 
would  have  been  in  perfect  darkness  but  for  a  glimmer 
which  just  indicated  the  site  of  the  expiring  fire,  and  an 
uncertain  light,  or  rather  modified  darkness,  that  seemed 
the  sky.     Alone  and  desolate!     Alone  and  desolate  and 
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imhuppj'!     Alone  and  desolvte  and  nnhappj,  End  tar  Iho 

first  time !  Was  it  a  sigh,  or  a  groan,  thut  iBsned  from  tbe 
stifling  heart  ofVenetia  Herbert?  That  child  of  LnnoceDoe, 
that  blight  omanation  of  love  and  beauty,  that  airy  cre&tntv 
of  grace  and  gentleness,  who  had  never  said  an  unkind  word 
or  done  an  unkind  thing  iu  her  ivhole  career,  but  had 
glanced  and  glided  through  existence,  scattering  happiness 
and  joy,  and  receiving  the  picasnre  which  she  herself  tm. 
parted,  bow  overwhelming  was  her  first  struggle  with  that 
dark  strangor,  Sorrow! 

Somo  one  entered  the  room ;  it  was  Mistress  Panncefort. 
She  held  a  taper  in  her  hand,  and  came  trippinp  gingerly  in, 
with  a  now  cap  streaming  with  ribands,  and  scarcely,  as  k 
were,  condeaoending  to  execnte  the  mission  with  which  she 
was  intrusted,  which  was  no  greater  than  fetching  her  lady'a 
reticule.  S!ie  glitnced  at  the  tiibte,  bot  it  was  not  there ; 
she  turned  up  her  nose  at  a  chair  or  two,  which  she  even 
condescended  to  propel  a  little  with  a  saucy  foot,  aa  if  tha 
reticule  might  be  hid  under  the  hanging  drapery,  and  then, 
anable  to  find  the  object  of  her  search.  Mistress  Panncefort 
settled  herself  before  the  glass,  elevating  tbe  taper  above 
her  heed,  that  she  might  observe  what  indeed  she  had  been 
examining  the  whole  day,  the  effect  of  her  new  cap,  Willi 
a  nomplaccnt  simper.  Mistress  Pauncefort  then  turned  from 
pleasure  to  business,  and,  approaching  the  conch,  gave  a 
faint  shriek,  half  gcnninc,  half  affected,  as  she  recognised 
the  recumljent  form  of  her  young  mistress.  'Well  to  bo 
sure,'  eiclaimed  Mistress  Panncefort,  '  was  the  like  ever 
seen  !  Miss  Venetia,  as  I  live  !  La !  Miss  Venctia,  what 
can  be  the  matter?     I  declare  I  am  all  of  a  palpitation.' 

Venctia,  affecting  composure,  said  she  was  rather  unwell ; 
that  she  had  a  headncho,  and.  rising,  mnrmured  that  sha 
would  go  t«  bed.  'Aheadaohe!' exclaimed  Mistress  Pannce- 
fort, '  I  hope  no  worse,  for  there  is  my  lady,  and  she  is  as 
out  of  sorts  as  possible.  She  has  a  headache  too  ;  and  when 
I  shut  the  door  just  now,  I  am  sure  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  sba 
told  me  not  to  make  so  much  noise  when  I  left  the  room. 
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^  Koiae ! "  says  I ;  **  whj  reallj,  mj  ladj,  I  don't  pretend  to 

1)6  a  spirit ;  bat  if  it  oomes  to  noise "  "  Never  answer 

me,  Pannoefart,"  sajs  mj  lady.  '*  No,  mj  lady,*'  says  I,  *'  I 
never  do,  and,  I  am  snre,  when  I  have  a  headache  myself 
I  don't  like  to  be  answered."  Bnt,  to  be  sore,  if  yon  have 
a  headache,  and  my  lady  has  a  headache  too,  I  only  hope 
we  have  not  got  the  epidemy.  I  vow.  Miss  Yenetia,  that 
year  eyes  are  as  red  as  if  yon  had  been  ronning  against  the 
wind.  Well,  to  be  snre,  if  yon  have  not  been  crying !  I 
mnst  go  and  tell  my  lady  immediately.* 

'  Light  me  to  my  room,'  said  Yenetia ;  '  I  will  not  disturb 
my  mother,  as  she  is  nnwelL' 

Yenetia  rose,  and  Mistress  Paimcefort  followed  her  to  her 
chamber,  and  Ht  her  candles.  Yenetia  desired  her  not  to 
remain ;  and  when  she  had  quitted  the  chamber,  Yenetia 
threw  herself  in  her  chair  and  sighed. 

To  sleep,  it  was  impossible ;  it  seemed  to  Yenetia  that 
she  could  never  rest  again.  She  wept  no  more,  but  her 
distress  was  very  great.  She  felt  it  impossible  to  exist 
throngh  the  night  without  being  reconciled  to  her  mother ; 
bat  she  refrained  from  going  to  her  room,  from  the  fear  of 
again  meeting  her  troublesome  attendant  She  resolved, 
therefore,  to  wait  until  she  heard  Mistress  Pauncefort  retire 
for  the  night,  and  she  listened  with  restless  anxiety  for  the 
sign  of  her  departure  in  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  alon^  the 
vestibule  on  which  the  doors  of  Lady  Annabel' s  and  her 
daughter's  apartments  opened. 

An  hour  elapsed,  and  at  length  the  sound  was  heard. 
Convinced  that  Pauncefort  had  now  quitted  her  mother  for 
the  night,  Yenetia  ventured  forth,  and  stopping  before  the 
door  of  her  mother's  room,  she  knocked  gently.  There  was 
no  reply,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Yenetia  knocked  again,  and 
rather  louder.  Still  no  answer.  '  Mamma,'  said  Yenetia, 
in  a  Altering  tone,  but  no  sound  replied.  Yenetia  then 
tried  the  door,  and  found  it  fastened.  Then  she  g^ivo  up 
the  efibrt  in  despair,  and  retreating  to  her  own  chamber, 
she  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  and  wept  bitterly. 
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Scime  time  elapsed  before  she  looked  up^tun;  tbecondloa 
were  flaring  in  tbeir  sockets.  It  was  u  wiid  windy  nig^ht ; 
Vunetia  rose,  and  withdrew  the  curtain  of  her  window. 
The  black  clnmb  were  scudding  along  the  sky,  revealing,  in 
their  occasiun^il  but  transient  rifts,  some  glimpses  of  the 
moon,  that  seemed  nnusually  brii^ht,  or  of  a  star  that 
trembled  with  super  iiatui-al  brilliancy.  She  stood  a  wbil? 
gating  on  the  oatward  tcene  that  barmotiiRed  with  her  own 
internal  agitation  :  her  grief  was  like  the  stom,  her  love 
like  the  light  of  that  bright  moon  and  star.  There  came 
over  her  a  desire  to  see  her  mother,  which  she  felt  irre- 
aiatihle;  she  was  resolved  that  no  difficulty,  no  i  in  pediment, 
should  prevent  her  instantly  from  throwing  herself  on  her 
bosom,  lb  seemed  tn  hct  that  ber  brain  would  bum,  that 
this  awfnl  night  could  never  end  withonl  such  an  interview. 
She  opened  her  door,  went  forth  again  into  the  vestibule, 
and  approached  with  a  uervons  but  desperate  step  her 
niother's  chamber.  To  her  astonishniont  the  door  wu 
ajar,  bat  there  was  a  light  within.  With  ti-embling  st«p 
and  downitfist  eyes,  Venetia  entered  the  chamber,  suaroely 
daring  to  advance,  or  to  look  up. 

'  Motlier,*  she  said,  hut  no  one  answered;  she  heard  the 
tiolc  of  the  clock  ;  it  was  the  only  sound.  '  Mother,*  ebe 
repeat«d,  and  she  dared  to  look  up,  but  the  bed  waa  emptj-. 
There  was  no  mother.  Lady  Annabel  was  not  in  the  room. 
Following  an  irrpsiatihle  irnjudse,  Venetia  knelt  by  the  side 
of  her  mother's  he'd  and  prayed.  She  addressed,  in  audible 
and  agitated  touea,  that  Almighty  and  Beneficent  Being  of 
whom  she  was  go  faithful  and  pure  a  follower.  With  gano- 
tified  simplicity,  she  commnnicated  to  her  Creator  and  her 
Saviour  all  her  distross,  all  her  sorrow,  all  the  agony  of 
her  perpiered  and  wounded  spirit.  If  she  had  sinned,  shs 
prayed  for  forgiveness,  and  declared  in  solitude,  to  Ons 
whom  she  could  not  deceive,  how  unintentional  was  ihe 
trespass  ;  if  iilie  were  only  misapprehended,  she  supplioatcd 
for  comfort  and  consolation,  for  support  under  the  heavjeat 
vii-itation  she  had  yet  experienced,  the  displonKure  of  that 
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earlLlj  parent  whom  the  revered  only  second  to  her  heavenly 
Father. 

•  For  thou  art  my  Father/  said  Venetia,  *  I  have  no  other 
&ther  but  thee,  O  God !  Forgive  me,  then,  my  heavenly 
parent,  if  in  my  wilfulness,  if  in  my  thoughtless  and  sinful 
blindness,  I  have  sighed  for  a  father  on  earth,  as  well  as  in 
heaven  !  Great  have  thy  mercies  been  to  me,  O  God !  in  a 
mother's  love.  Turn,  then,  again  to  me  the  heart  of  that 
mother  whom  I  have  offended !  Let  her  look  upon  her 
child  as  before ;  let  her  continue  to  me  a  double  parent, 
and  let  me  pay  to  her  the  duty  and  the  devotion  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  divided ! ' 

*  Amen ! '  said  a  sweet  and  solemn  voice ;  and  Venetia 
was  clasped  in  her  mother's  arms. 
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Ip  the  love  of  Lady  Annabel  for  her  child  were  capable  of 
increase,  it  might  have  been  believed  that  it  absolutely 
became  more  profound  and  ardent  after  that  short>lived 
bat  painful  estrangement  which  we  have  related  in  the 
last  chapter.  With  all  Lady  Annabel's  fascinating  qualities 
and  noble  virtues,  a  fine  observer  of  human  nature  enjoying 
opportunities  of  intimately  studying  her  character,  might 
have  suspected  that  an  occasion  only  was  wanted  to  display 
or  develop  in  that  lady's  conduct  no  trifling  evidence  of  a 
haughty,  proud,  and  even  inexorable  spirit.  Circumstanced 
aa  she  was  at  Cherbury,  with  no  one  capable  or  desirous  of 
disputing  her  will,  the  more  gracious  and  exalted  qualities  of 
her  nature  were  alone  apparent.  Entertaining  a  severe,  even 
a  sublime  sense  of  the  paramount  claims  of  duty  in  all  con- 
ditions  and  circumstances  of  life,  her  own  conduct  afforded 
an  invariable  and  consistent  example  of  her  tenet ;  from 
those  around  her  she  required  little,  and  that  was  cheerfully 
granted ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  more  eminent  situa- 
tion alike  multiplied  her  own  obligations,  and  enabled  her 
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U)  fuUil  tUem ;  she  appeared,  therefore,  to  pass  lier  life  in 
ciiuferriag  hnjipinees  and  in  receiving  gratitude.  Strictly 
religpiouB,  of  immacnlftte  reputation,  rijjidly  jast,  ejBtemati. 
cally  charitable,  dignified  in  her  manners,  yet  more  than 
courteous  to  her  inferiors,  and  giTied  at  the  Hame  time  nith 
gi'eat  self-conli'ol  and  great  decision,  ehc  iras  looked  np  to 
by  all  within  her  sphere  with  a  eentiment  of  affectionat* 
veneration.  Perhaps  there  was  only  one  person  within  lier 
little  world  who,  both  by  disposition  and  relative  eitnation, 
was  qualified  in  any  way  to  question  her  undonbted  sway, 
or  to  cross  by  independence  of  opinion  tlic  tenoar  of  the 
difictpline  she  had  established,  and  this  was  hor  child. 
Venetia,  with  one  of  the  most  afll-ctionate  and  benevolent 
natures  in  the  world,  was  gifted  with  a  shrewd,  inquiring 
mind,  and  a,  restless  imagination.  She  was  capable  of 
foroiing  her  own  opinions,  and  had  both  reason  and 
feeling  at  command  to  gauge  their  worth.  Bat  to  gjun  an 
iufluence  over  this  child  had  been  the  sole  object  of  Lady 
Annabel's  life,  and  she  had  hitherto  met  iliat  success  which 
usually  awaits  in  this  world  the  strong  purpose  of  a  deter- 
mined spirit.  Lady  Annabel  herself  was  far  too  acute  a 
[rtii-^on  not  to  have  detected  early  in  life  the  talents  of  her 
cliitd,  and  she  was  proud  of  them.  She  Lad  cultivated 
them  with  exemplary  devotion  and  with  admirable  profit 
But  Lady  Annabel  had  not  leas  discovei-od  that,  in  the 
ardent  and  susceptible  temperament  of  Teuotia,  nieana 
were  ofiered  by  which  the  heart  might  be  trained  not  only 
to  cope  with  but  overpower  the  intellect.  With  great 
powers  of  pleasing,  beauty,  accomplishments,  a  sweet  voice, 
a  soft  manner,  a  sympathetic  heart,  Lady  Annabel  was 
qualified  to  charm  the  world  ;  she  hud  contrived  to  fascinate 
her  daughter.  She  had  inspired  Venetia  with  the  most 
romantic  attachment  for  her  :  such  as  rather  subsists  be- 
tween two  female  friends  of  the  some  age  and  hearts,  than 
between  individuals  iu  the  relative  situatious  which  they 
bore  to  each  other.  Tet  while  Venetia  thus  loved  hep 
mother,  aha  could   not  but  also  resi>ect   and  revsre  the 
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raperior  being  wbose  knowledge  was  her  guide  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  whose  yarions  accomplishments  deprived  her 
secfaided  education  of  all  its  disadyantages ;  and  when  she 
felt  that  one  so  gifted  had  dcToted  her  life  to  the  benefit  of 
her  chOd,  and  that  this  beantifnl  and  peerless  ladj  had  no 
other  ambition  but  to  be  her  guardian  and  attendant  spirit ; 
gratitude,  fervent  and  profound,  mingled  with  admiring 
reverence  and  passionate  affection,  and  together  formed  a 
spell  that  encircled  the  mind  of  Venetia  with  talismanio 
sway. 

Under  the  despotic  influence  of  these  enchanted  feelings, 
Venetia  was  fest  growing  into  womanhood,  without  a  single 
cloud  having  ever  disturbed  or  sullied  the  pure  and  splendid 
heaven  of  her  domestic  life.  Suddenly  the  horizon  had  be- 
come douded,  a  storm  had  gathered  and  burst,  and  an 
eclipse  could  scarcely  have  occasioned  more  terror  to  the 
untutored  reamer  of  the  wilderness,  than  this  unexpected 
catastrophe  to  one  so  inexperienced  in  the  power  of  the 
passions  as  our  heroine.  Her  heaven  was  again  serene ; 
but  such  was  the  effect  of  this  ebullition  on  her  character, 
so  keen  was  her  dread  of  again  encountering  the  agony  of 
another  misunderstanding  with  her  mother,  that  she  re- 
coiled with  trembling  from  that  subject  which  had  so  often 
and  so  deeply  engaged  her  secret  thoughts ;  and  the  idea 
of  her  father,  associated  as  it  now  was  with  pain,  mor- 
tification, and  misery,  never  rose  to  her  ima^ation  but 
instantly  to  be  shunned  as  some  unhallowed  image,  of 
which  the  bitter  contemplation  was  fraught  with  not  less 
disastrous  consequences  than  the  denounced  idolatry  of  the 
holy  people. 

Whatever,  therefore,  might  be  the  secret  reasons  which 
impelled  Lady  Annabel  to  shroud  the  memory  of  the  lost 
parent  of  her  child  in  such  inviolate  gloom,  it  is  certain 
that  the  hitherto  restless  though  concealed  curiosity  of 
Venetia  upon  the  subject,  the  rash  demonstration  to  which 
it  led,  and  the  consequence  of  her  boldness,  instead  of 
threateuing  to  destroy  in  an  instant  the  deep  and  matured 
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syafem  ot  her  mother,  liad,  on  tlie  whole,  grcntly  coctribated 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  very  purpose  for  which  Lady  Antui- 
bel  had  so  long  laboured.  That  lady  spared  no  pains  in 
followiEg  ap  the  advantap)  which  her  acntcness  and  know- 
lodge  of  her  daughter's  character  assnred  her  that  she  had 
eecured.  She  hovered  round  her  child  more  like  an  en- 
amoured lover  than  a  fond  mother;  she  hnng  upon  her 
looks,  she  read  ber  thoughts,  she  anticipated  erery  want 
ond  wish ;  her  dulcet  tones  seemed  even  sweeter  than  be- 
fore ;  her  soft  and  elegant  maniierB  even  more  tender  and 
refined.  Though  even  in  her  childhood  Lady  Annabel  bad 
rather  guided  than  commanded  Venetia ;  now  she  mtber 
consulted  than  guided  her.  She  seized  Hdvantage  of  tbs 
advanced  character  and  mature  appearance  of  Venetia  to 
treat  her  as  a  woman  rather  than  a  child,  and  as  a  fnend 
rather  than  a  daughter.  Vetietia  yielded  herself  up  to  this 
flattering  and  fascinating  coudescension.  Her  love  for  lier 
mother  amounted  to  passion;  she  hiid  no  other  earthly 
object  or  desire  but  to  pass  ber  entire  life  in  ber  sole  and 
sweet  society;  she  could  conceive  no  sympatby  deeper  op 
more  debghtful ;  the  only  unhappiness  she  had  ever  known 
bad  been  occasioned  by  a  moment  trenching  upon  its  ei- 
cluBiTe  privilege  ;  Venetia  could  not  picture  to  herself  that 
such  a  pure  and  entrancing  existence  conid  ever  eEporience 
a  change. 

And  tbifl  mother,  this  devoted  yet  mvstcrious  mother, 
jealons  of  ber  child's  regrot  for  a  father  that  she  had  loat, 
ajid  whom  she  had  never  known!  shall  we  ever  ponetrMe 
the  secret  of  her  heart  ? 


CHAPTER  rV. 

It  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  ciquisltc  feelings  that  a 
year,  and  more  tiian  another  year,  elapsed  at  ooi-  lone  ludl 
of  Cberbury,  Happiness  and  content  seemed  at  len^  the 
blessed  destiny  of  the  Herberts.     Venetia  grew  in  yean. 
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and  grace,  and  loyeliness ;  each  daj  apparently  more  her 
motber's  joj,  and  each  day  bound  to  that  mother  by,  if 
posaible,  more  ardent  love.  She  had  never  again  expe- 
rienced those  uneasy  thoughts  which  at  times  had  haunted 
ber  from  her  infancy ;  separated  from  her  mother,  indeed, 
scarcely  for  an  hour  together,  she  had  no  time  to  muse. 
Her  studies  each  day  becoming  more  various  and  interest- 
ing, and  pursued  with  so  gifted  and  charming  a  companion, 
entirely  engrossed  her ;  even  the  exercise  that  was  her  re- 
laxation was  participated  by  Lady  Annabel;  and  the 
mother  and  daughter,  bounding  together  on  their  steeds, 
were  fiemned  by  the  same  breeze,  and  fi'eshened  by  the 
63jne  graceful  and  healthy  exertion. 

One  day  the  post,  that  seldom  arrived  at  Cherbury, 
brought  a  letter  to  Lady  Annabel,  the  perusal  of  which 
evidently  greatly  agitated  her.  Her  countenance  changed 
as  her  eye  glanced  over  the  pages ;  her  hand  trembled  as 
she  held  it.  But  she  made  no  remark  ;  and  succeeded  in 
subduing  her  emotion  so  quickly  that  Venetia,  although 
she  watched  her  mother  with  anxiety,  did  not  feel  justified 
in  interfering  with  inquiring  sympathy.  But  while  Lady 
Annabel  resumed  her  usual  calm  demeanour,  she  relapsed 
into  nnaccustomed  silence,  and,  soon  rising  from  the  break- 
fast table,  moved  to  the  window,  and  continued  apparently 
gazing  on  the  garden,  with  her  face  averted  from  Venetia 
for  some  time.  At  length  she  turned  to  her,  and  said,  '  I 
think,  Venetia,  of  calling  on  the  Doctor  to-day ;  there  is 
business  on  which  I  wish  to  consult  him,  but  I  will  not 
trouble  you,  dearest,  to  accompany  me.  I  must  take  the 
carriage,  and  it  is  a  long  and  tiring  drive.' 

There  was  a  tone  of  decision  even  in  the  slightest  obser- 
vations of  Lady  Aimabol,  which,  however  sweet  might  be 
the  voice  in  which  they  were  uttered,  scarcely  encouraged 
their  propriety  to  be  canvassed.  Now  Venetia  was  far 
from  desirous  of  being  separated  from  her  mother  this 
morning.  It  was  not  a  vain  and  idle  curiosity,  prompted 
b}'  the  receipt  of  the  letter  and  its  consequent  effects,  both 
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in  tJie  emotion  oF  her  raotfaer  and  the  visit  which  it  hud 
rendered  necessary,  that  nwayed  her  breast.  The  naUve 
dignity  of  a  well- disciplined  mind  exempted  Venetia  from 
snch  feminine  wpnknesa.  But  eomo  (;onBidera,tion  might 
be  due  to  the  qniok  sympathy  of  an  affectionate  spirit  that 
had  witnessi'd,  with  corresponding  feeling,  the  disturbance 
of  the  being  to  whom  aha  waa  devoted.  Wliy  this  occa- 
sional and  painful  niystery  that  ever  and  anon  clouded  tho 
hcaren  of  ilieir  love,  and  flung  a  fiigid  shadow  over  tho 
path  of  a.  sunshiny  life  ?  Why  wae  not  Venetia  to  share  the 
Borrow  or  the  care  of  her  only  friend,  as  well  aa  pailioipat* 
in  her  joy  and  her  content?  There  were  other  claims,  too, 
to  this  conSdence,  besides  those  of  the  heart.  Lady  Anna- 
bel was  not  merely  her  only  friend ;  she  wna  her  pai-ent,  her 
only  parent,  almost,  for  anght  she  had  ever  heard  or  learnt, 
her  only  relative.  For  her  mother's  family,  thongh  Bhe 
wna  aware  of  their  existence  by  the  freedom  with  which 
Lady  Annabel  ever  mentioned  them,  and  thongh  Venetia 
was  conscious  that  an  occasional  correspondence  was  main- 
tained between  them  and  Cherhnry,  occupied  no  station 
in  Venetia'a  heart,  scarcely  in  her  memory.  That  nohto 
family  were  nullities  to  her ;  far  distant,  apparently  es- 
tranged from  her  hearth,  except  in  form  she  had  never  seen 
them ;  they  wore  associated  in  her  recollection  with  none 
of  the  sweet  lies  of  kindred.  Her  grandfather  was  dead 
witbont  her  ever  having  received  Iiis  blessing  ;  his  sncces- 
Bor,  her  nnclc,  was  an  ambassador,  long  absent  from  his 
country ;  her  only  aunt  mnrried  ffi  a  soldier,  and  eslablished 
at  a  forcigTi  station.  Venetia  envied  Dr.  Masham  the 
confidence  which  was  extended  to  him ;  it  seemed  to  her, 
even  leaving  out  of  sight  the  intimate  feelings  that  subsisted 
between  her  and  her  mother,  that  the  claims  of  blood  to 
this  confidence  wore  at  least  aa  strong  as  those  of  friend- 
ship. Bnt  Venetia  stifled  these  emotions ;  she  parted  from 
her  mother  with  a  land,  yet  somewhat  moumftil  expression. 
Lady  Annabel  might  have  read  a  slight  sentiment  of  affec- 
tionate reproach  in  the  demeanour  of  her  daughter  when 
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sbe  bade  her  fiuevrell  WhateTer  might  be  the  oonsciooju 
21688  of  the  mother,  she  was  snccessfal  in  ooncealing  her 
impre88k>iL  Very  kind,  but  cahn  and  inscmtable.  Lady 
Annabel,  haTing  given  directions  for  postponing  the  dinner- 
honr,  embraced  her  child  and  entered  the  chariot. 

Venetia,  from  the  terrace,  watched  her  mother's  progress 
through  the  park.  After  gazing  for  some  minutes,  a  tear 
stole  down  her  cheek.  She  started,  as  if  surprised  at  her 
own  emotion.  And  now  the  carriage  was  out  of  sight,  and 
Venetia  would  have  recurred  to  some  of  those  resources 
which  were  ever  at  hand  for  the  employment  or  amuse- 
ment of  her  pecluded  life.  But  the  favourite  volume  ceased 
to  interest  this  morning,  and  almost  fell  from  her  hand. 
She  tried  her  spinet,  but  her  ear  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
music;  she  looked  at  her  easel,  but  the  cunning  had  fled 
from  her  touch. 

Restless  and  disquieted,  she  knew  not  why,  Venetia  went 
forth  again  into  the  garden.  All  nature  smiled  around  her ; 
the  flitting  birds  were  throwing  their  soft  shadows  over  the 
sunny  lawns,  and  rustHng  amid  the  blossoms  of  the  varie- 
gated groves.  The  golden  wreaths  of  the  laburnum  and 
the  silver  knots  of  the  chestnut  streamed  and  glittered 
around ;  the  bees  were  as  busy  as  the  birds,  and  the  whole 
scene  was  suffused  and  penetrated  with  brilliancy  and 
odour.  It  still  was  spring,  and  yet  the  gorgeous  approach 
of  summer,  like  the  advancing  procession  of  some  trinm. 
phant  king,  might  almost  be  detected  amid  the  lingering 
freshness  of  the  year ;  a  lively  and  yet  magnificent  period, 
blending,  as  it  were,  Attic  grace  with  Roman  splendour  ;  a 
time  when  hope  and  fruition  for  once  meet,  when  existence 
is  most  full  of  delight,  alike  delicate  and  voluptuous,  and 
when  the  human  frame  is  most  sensible  to  the  gaiety  and 
grandeur  of  nature. 

And  why  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  and  innocent 
Venetia  as  bright  as  the  surrounding  scene?  There  are 
moods  of  mind  that  baflSe  analysis,  that  arise  finom  a  mys- 
tenons  sympathy  we  cannot  penetrate.   At  this  moment  tbe 
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idea  of  her  Tuther  irroBistiblf  recurred  to  the  unngisation  of 
Yenetia.  She  could  not  withstand  the  cDnvictioii  that  Uie 
receipt  of  the  mysterioas  letter  and  her  mother's  agitation 
were  by  some  ineiplicable  connexion  linked  with  that  for- 
bidden anbjcct.  Sti'ange  incidents  of  her  life  flitted  across 
her  memory  ;  her  mother  weepiiifr  on  the  day  they  visited 
Marringhorst ;  the  mysterions  chambers ;  the  Doctnmal 
visit  of  Lady  Annabel  that  Cadnrcis  had  witnessed  ;  her 
unexpected  absence  from  her  apartment  when  Venetia,  in 
her  despair,  had  visited  her  some  mouths  a^.  What  was 
the  secret  that  enveloped  her  existence  ?  Aione,  which 
was  nnnsnal;  dispirited,  she  Icnew  not  why;  and  brooding 
over  thonghts  which  haunted  her  like  oviJ  spirits,  Teoetift 
at  length  yielded  to  a  degree  of  nervons  excitemunt  which 
Binased  her.  She  looked  np  to  the  nninhabitad  wing  of  tha 
mansion  with  au  almost  fierce  desire  to  penetrate  its  mys- 
teries. It  Boemed  to  her  that  a  strange  voice  came  whis- 
pering on  the  breeg^e,  urging  her  to  the  fulfilment  of  a 
mystical  mission.  With  a  i-ague,  yet  wild,  jmrpose  sbo 
entered  the  liouse,  and  took  her  way  to  her  mother's  cham- 
ber. Mistreaa  Pauncefort  was  there.  Venetia  endeavonred 
to  asanme  her  accustomed  serenity.  The  waiting- woman 
bustled  about,  arranging  the  toilet-table,  which  had  been 
for  a  moment  discomposed,  putting  away  a  cap,  folding  op 
A  shawl,  and  indulging  in  a  multitude  of  inane  observalions 
which  little  harmonised  with  the  high-strung  tension  of 
Venetia's  mind.  Mistreaa  Pauncefort  opened  a  casket  with 
a  spring  lock,  in  which  she  placed  some  trinkets  of  her 
mistress,  Venetia  stood  by  her  in  silence  ;  her  eye,  vacant 
and  wandering,  beheld  the  interior  of  the  casket.  Tberv 
must  hare  been  something  in  it,  the  sight  of  which  greatly 
agitated  her,  for  Venetia  turned  pale,  and  ' 
the  chamber  and  retired  to  her  own  room. 

She  locked  her  door,  threw  herself  in  a  chair 
gasping  for  breath,  she  covered  her  face  with  he 
It  was  some  minutes  before  she  recovered  com 
composure  j  she  rose  and  looked  in  the  mirror ; 


;  almost 
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quite  nhite,  but  bor  oyea  glittering  with  excitement. 
She  walked  up  and  down  her  room  with  a  tronbled  etep, 
lad  a  Bcoi-let  flneh  altematelj  returned  to  and  retired  from 
Mr  changiiig  cheek.  Then  ahe  leaned  against  a  cabinet  in 
ibought.  She  was  disturbed  from  ber  mnsings  by  the 
Connd  of  Panncel'ort'a  step  along  the  vestihale,  aa  slie 
qnitted  her  mother's  chamber.  In  a  fyw  minntea  Venetia 
lierself  stepped  forth  into  the  Testibule  aud  listened.  AU 
lent.  The  golden  morning  had  summoned  the  wbole 
tionsehold  to  its  enjoyment.  Not  a  voice,  not  a  domestic 
voond,  broke  the  complete  stillness.  Venetia  again  re- 
paired to  the  apartment  of  I^dy  Annabel.  Her  atep  wa« 
light,  bat  agitated ;  it  accmed  that  ahe  scarcely  dared  to 
tireatbe.  She  opened  the  door,  rashed  to  the  cabinet, 
pressed  the  spring  lock,  caught  at  sometliing  that  it  con- 
tained, and  harried  again  to  her  own  chamber. 

And  whtit  is  this  prise  that  the  trembling  Venetia  holds 
almost  convulsively  in  her  grasp,  apparently  without  daring 
•ven  t«  examine  it  ?  la  this  the  serene  and  light-hearted  girl, 
whose  face  was  like  the  cloudless  splendour  of  a  sunny  day  ? 
Why  ia  she  so  pallid  and  perturbed  ?  What  strong  impnlse 
her  trame  ?     She  dutches  in  her  hand  a  key  I 

On  that  tempestuous  night  of  passionate  sorrow  which 
the  llrst  misunderstanding  between  Venetia  and 
ber  mother,  when  the  voice  of  Lady  Annabel  had  suddenly 
blended  with  that  of  her  kneeling  child,  and  had  ratified 
■rith  her  devotional  concurrence  ber  wailing  supplications  ; 
•ven  at  the  moment  when  Venetia,  in  a  rapture  of  love  and 
duty,  felt  beraolf  pressed  to  her  mother's  reconciled  h«art, 
H  hod  not  escaped  her  that  Lady  Annabel  held  in  her  hand 

koy ;  and  though  the  fcelint^s  wbicli  that  night  bad  so 
forcibly  developed,  and  which  the  subsequent  eondnct  of 
'I«idy  Annaix'l  bad  ao  carefully  and  skiliiiUy  cberiah«d,  had 
JnpuUed  Venetia  to  banish  and  erase  Irom  her  thought  and 
inamory  all  the  associations  which  tliat  spectacle,  howeTor 
■light,  was  calculated  to  awaken,  stQl,  in  her  present  mood, 
tiw  onczpeoted  rision  of  the  same  instrument,  iduntioal  aba 


cnnld  not  donbt,  liad  trininpbed  ia  an  instant  aver  all  (lie 
long  discipline  of  lier  mind  and  conduct,  in  Ka  instant  bad 
buftled  and  dispersed  lier  self-control,  aod  been  hailed  oh 
the  providential  means  by  which  she  might  at  length 
penetral*  that  mysterj  whiuh  she  now  felt  no  longer 
supportable. 

The  ctiii-k  of  the  belfry  of  Cherbnry  at  this  moment  stracfc, 
and  Venetia  instantly  sprang  from  ber  seat.  It  reminded 
her  of  the  preciousness  of  the  present  morning^.  Hot  mother 
■was  indeed  absent,  hut  her  mother  would  return.  Before 
that  event  a  great  fulfilment  was  to  occur,  Venolia,  still 
grasping  the  key,  as  if  it  were  the  tahsraon  of  her  eiistence, 
looked  up  to  Heaven  as  if  she  required  for  ber  allotted  task 
an  immediate  and  special  protection ;  her  lips  seemed  to 
move,  and  then  she  again  quitted  her  apartment.  As  sbe 
passed  through  an  oriel  in  her  way  towards  the  gallery,  she 
observed  Panncefort  in  the  avenue  of  the  park,  moving  in 
the  direction  of  the  keeper's  lodge.  This  emboldened  her. 
With  a  hurried  step  she  advanced  along  the  gallery,  and  at 
length  stood  before  the  long-seaied  door  that  bad  Bo  oflen 
excited  hor  strange  curiosity.  Once  she  looked  aroand ; 
but  no  one  was  near,  not  a  sound  wa«  heard.  With  a  fal- 
tering hand  she  touched  the  lock ;  but  her  powers  deserted 
ber :  fur  a  minute  she  believed  that  the  key,  after  all,  wonld 
not  solve  the  mystery.  And  yet  the  difficnlly  arose  only 
from  her  oivn  agitation.  She  rallied  ber  courage;  ones 
more  she  made  the  trial ;  the  key  fitted  with  completeness;, 
nnd  the  lock  opened  with  ease,  and  Venetia  fonnd  herself 
in  a  small  and  scantily- furnished  ante- chamber,  Cloein^ 
the  door  with  noiseless  care,  Venetia  stood  trembling  in  the 
mvHteriona  chamber,  where  apparently  there  was  nothing  to 
excite  wonder.  The  chamber  into  which  the  ante-room 
opened  was  still  closed,  and  it  vrns  some  minutes  before  the 
adventnrons  daughter  of  Lady  Annabel  could  summon 
courage  for  the  enterprise  which  awaited  her. 

The  door  yielded  without  an  effort.  Venetia  stepped  into  a 
spacious  and  lofty  chamber.  For  a  moment  she  paused  almost 
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avon  the  threshold,  and  Icx)ked  around  her  vnth  a  vague  and 
nuHtj  vision.  Anon  she  distinguished  something  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  apartment.  In  the  recess  of  a  lai*ge  oriel  win- 
dow that  looked  upon  the  park,  and  of  which  the  hlinds  were 
nearly  drawn,  was  an  old-fashioned  jet  sumptuous  toilet- 
table  of  considerable  size,  arranged  as  if  for  use.  Opposite 
this  window,  in  a  corresponding  recess,  was  what  might  be 
deemed  a  bridal  bed,  its  famiture  being  of  white  satin  richly 
embroidered ;  the  curtains  half  closed ;  and  suspended  from 
the  canopy  was  a  wreath  of  roses  that  had  once  emulated, 
or  rather  excelled,  the  lustrous  purity  of  the  hangings,  but 
now  were  wan  and  withered.  The  centre  of  the  inlaid  and 
polished  floor  of  the  apartment  was  covered  with  a  Toumay 
carpet  of  brilliant  yet  tasteful  decoration.  An  old  cabinet 
of  fanciful  workmanship,  some  chairs  of  ebony,  and  some 
girandoles  of  silver  completed  the  furniture  of  the  room, 
save  that  at  its  extreme  end,  exactly  opposite  to  the  door 
by  which  Venotia  entered,  covered  with  a  curtain  of  g^reen 
velvet,  was  what  she  concluded  must  be  a  picture. 

An  awful  stillness  pervaded  the  apartment :  Yenetia  her- 
self^  with  a  face  paler  even  than  the  hangings  of  the  mys- 
terious bed,  stood  motionless  with  suppressed  breath,  gazing 
on  the  distant  curtain  with  a  painful  glance  of  agitated 
fascination.  At  length,  summoning  her  energies  as  if  for 
the  achievement  of  some  terrible  yet  inevitable  entcrpnse, 
she  crossed  the  room,  and  averting  her  face,  and  closing 
her  eyes  in  a  paroxysm  of  nervous  excitement,  she  stretched 
forth  her  arm,  and  with  a  rapid  motion  withdrew  the  curtain. 
The  harsh  sound  of  the  brass  rings  drawn  quickly  over  the 
rod,  the  only  noise  that  had  yet  met  her  ear  in  this  mystical 
chamber,  made  her  start  and  tremble.  She  looked  up,  she 
beheld,  in  a  broad  and  massy  frame,  the  full-length  portrait 
of  a  man. 

A  man  in  the  very  spring  of  sunny  youth,  and  of  radiant 
beauty.  Above  the  middle  height,  yet  with  a  form  that 
displayed  exquisite  grace,  he  was  habited  in  a  green  tunic 
that  enveloped  his  figure  to  advantage,  and  became  the  scene 
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in  which  he  wna  placed :  &  park,  with  a  castle  in  the  cLs- 
tance ;  while  a  grooni  at  hand  held  a  noble  steed,  that 
seemed  impatient  for  the  chase.  The  countenance  of  its 
intended  rider  met  fully  the  gaze  of  the  spectator.  It  was 
a  countenance  of  singular  loveliness  and  poner.  The  lips 
and  the  mouldijig  of  the  chin  resemhled  the  e^er  and  im- 
pasHioned  tenderness  of  the  shape  of  Antinona;  but  instead 
of  the  efleminate  sallenness  of  the  eje,  and  the  narrow 
smoothness  of  the  forehead,  shone  an  expression  of  profound 
and  piercing  thought.  On  each  side  of  the  clear  and  open 
brow  descended,  even  to  the  shoulders,  the  clustering  locks 
of  golden  hair;  while  the  eyes,  loi^  and  yet  deep,  beamed 
with  a  spiritual  energy,  and  shone  like  two  wells  of  ciystal- 
line  water  that  reflect  the  all-beholding  heavens. 

Now  when  Venetia  Herbert  beheld  this  countenance  a 
change  came  over  her.  It  seemed  that  when  her  eyes  met 
the  eyes  of  the  portrait,  some  mutual  interchange  of  sjm- 
paUij  occurred  between  tbcm.  She  freed  herself  in  an  instant 
from  the  apprehension  and  timidity  that  before  oppressed 
her.  Whatever  might  enaiic,  a  vague  conviction  of  having 
achieved  a  great  object  pervaded,  as  it  were,  her  being. 
Some  great  end,  vast  though  indefinite,  had  been  fulfilled. 
Abstract  and  fearless,  she  gazed  upon  the  dazzling  TisagQ 
TTith  a  prophetic  heart.  Her  aonl  was  in  a  tumult,  oppressed 
with  thick-coming  fancies  too  big  for  words,  panting  (or 
expression.  There  was  a  word  which  must  be  spoken :  it 
tromblcd  on  her  convulsive  lip,  and  would  not  sound.  She 
looked  around  her  with  an  eye  glittering  with  nnnatnral 
fire,  as  if  to  Bupphcaf«  some  invisible  and  hovering  spirit  to 
her  rescue,  or  that  some  floating  and  angelic  chorns  might 
warble  the  thrilling  word  whose  expression  seemed  absolutely 
necessary  to  her  existence.  Her  cboek  is  flashed,  her  eye 
wild  and  trcmulons,  the  broad  blue  veins  of  her  immacniato 
brow  quivering  and  distended;  her  waving  hair  falls  back 
over  her  forehead,  and  rustles  like  a  wood  before  the  storm. 
Rh«  seems  a  priestess  in  the  con\'ulsivc  throes  of  inspiration, 
Bad  about  to  breathe  the  oracle. 
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The  poctoTC;,  ms  we  bave  iDeintioDe&,  w«s  hxco^  m  %  hrtmd 
msd  massy  frsme.     In  t^  oentre  <if  its  base  wm  wor^Dcd  a^r 
itdieoD,  and  beneaih  the  shield  ihis  inscriptaoin : 


Masxtox  Hckbest,  XT.  XX. 

Yet  there  needed  not  these  letters  to  gnide  ihe  agitftted 
apirit  of  Venetia^  for,  before  her  eye  had  reached  them,  the 
mnnd  was  spoken ;  and  falling  on  her  knees  before  ihe  por> 
trait,  the  danghter  of  Ladv  Annabel  had  exchumed,  *  Mv 
fether!' 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  danghter  still  kneels  before  the  form  of  the  (htbor,  of 
whom  she  had  heard  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  He  is  at 
length  discovered.  It  was,  then,  an  irresistible  destiny  that, 
after  the  wild  masings  and  baffled  aspirations  of  so  many 
years,  had  gaided  her  to  this  chamber.  She  is  the  child  of 
Marmion  Herbert;  she  beholds  her  lost  parent.  That 
being  of  supernatural  beauty,  on  whom  she  gaites  with  a 
look  of  blended  reverence  and  love,  is  her  fkther.  What  a 
revelation !  Its  reality  exceeded  the  wiKlest  dreams  of  her 
romance ;  her  brightest  visions  of  grace  and  loveliness  and 
genius  seemed  personified  in  tliis  form;  the  form  of  one  to 
whom  she  was  bound  by  the  strongest  of  all  earthly  ties,  of 
one  on  whose  heart  she  had  a  claim  second  only  to  that  of 
the  being  by  whose  lips  his  name  was  never  mentioned. 
Was  he,  then,  no  more  ?  Ah !  could  she  doubt  that  bit^ 
terest  calamity  ?  Ah !  was  it.,  was  it  any  longer  a  marvel, 
that  one  who  had  lived  in  the  light  of  those  seraphio  eyes, 
and  had  watched  them  until  their  terrestrial  splendotir  had 
been  for  ever  extinguished,  should  shrink  from  the  convemo 
"that  could  remind  her  of  the  catastn)pho  of  all  lu^r  earthly 
hopes  I  This  chamber,  then,  was  the  temple  of  hor  mother's 
woe,  the  tomb  of  her  baffled  affections  and  blocMliiig  heart.. 
No  wonder  that  Ijady  Annabel,  the  desolate  Liidy  Annnlwli 
that  almost  the  same  spring  must  have  witneHseU  the  rnont 
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favoured  and  Ui«  most  disconsolate  of  women,  ■boold  b&TQ 
fled  from  the  world  that  Lad  awarded  her  at  the  same  time 
a  lot  so  dazzling  and  su  fall  of  deapair.  Venetia  felt  tliat 
the  Biisteuce  of  her  mother's  child,  her  own  fragile  heing, 
could  have  been  tliat  mother's  sole  link  to  life.  The  heart 
of  the  young  widow  of  Marmion  llerbert  must  have  broken 
but  for  Venetia ;  and  the  consciousness  of  that  remaining 
tie,  and  the  duties  that  it  involved,  could  alone  have  sus- 
tained the  victim  uiu^er  a  lot  of  snch  unparalleled  bitt«r- 
ness.  The  tears  streamed  ilovrn  her  cheek  as  she  thought 
of  her  mother's  misery,  and  her  mother's  gentle  love  ;  the 
misery  that  she  hod  been  so  cautions  her  child  should  never 
share ;  the  vigilant  alTectiou  that,  with  all  her  own  hopea 
blighted,  had  still  laboured  to  compensate  to  ber  child  for« 
deprivation  the  fulness  of  which  Venetia  could  only  now 
comprehend. 

When,  where,  why  did  he  die  ?  Oh  that  she  might 
talk  of  liim  to  her  mother  for  ever  1  It  seemed  that  life 
might  paas  away  in  listening  to  his  praises.  Marmion 
Herbert '.  and  who  was  Marmion  Herbert  P  Young  as  ha 
was,  command  and  genius,  the  pride  of  noble  passions,  all 
the  glory  of  a  creative  mind,  seemed  stamped  upon  bis 
brow.  With  all  his  marvellous  beauty,  he  seemed  a  being 
bom  for  greatness.  Dead !  in  the  very  burst  of  his  spring, 
a  spring  so  sweet  and  splendid  ;  could  he  be  dead  P  Why, 
then,  was  he  ever  bom  ?  It  seemed  to  ber  that  he  could 
not  be  dead ;  there  was  an  animated  look  al  ■out  the  form, 
that  seemed  as  if  it  could  not  die  without  leaving  mankind 
a  prodigal  legacy  of  fame. 

Venetia  turned  and  looked  upon  her  parents'  bridal  bed. 
Now  that  she  had  discovered  her  father's  portrait,  every 
article  in  the  room  interested  her,  for  her  imagination  con- 
nected everything  with  him.  She  touched  the  wreath  of 
withered  roses,  and  one  instantly  broke  away  from  the 
circle,  and  fell  ;  she  knelt  down,  and  gathered  np  the 
scattered  leaves,  and  placed  lliem  in  ber  bosom.  She 
(tppnmohed  the  tabU  in  thi-  oriul :    in  its  centre  wu  a 


volime,  on  which  ropoHod  a  dagger  of  carious  workmwi- 
ship  ;  the  volnme  bound  in  velvet,  and  the  word' Ansabbl' 
embruidered  npon  it  in  gold.  Venetia  unclasped  it.  The 
volume  was  MS. ;  in  a  fl;-loaf  were  written  these  words : 


'to  tde  ladt  of  mt  love,  from  hes  makmios  ueebert. 

With  a  0rittcriiig  heart,  yet  sparkling  eye,  Venetia  sank 
into  a  chair,  which  was  placed  before  the  table,  with  all  her 
RonI  concentred  in  the  contents  of  this  volnme.  Loaning  on 
her  right  band,  which  shaded  her  agitated  brow,  she  turned 
ft  pfige  of  the  volnme  with  a  trembling  hand.  It  contained 
a  Bonnet,  delineating  the  feelings  of  a  lover  at  the  first 
sight  of  his  beloved,  a  being  to  Idm  yet  unknown,  Venetia 
pentsed  with  breathless  interest  the  graceful  and  passionate 
picture  of  her  mother's  beauty.  A  series  of  similar  oom- 
]>ositions  detailed  the  history  of  the  poet's  heart,  and  all  the 
thrilling  adventures  of  his  enchanted  life.  Not  an  incident, 
lint  a  word,  not  a  glance,  in  that  spell-bound  prime  of  ex- 
istence, that  was  not  commemorated  by  his  lyre  in  strains 
as  sweet  and  as  witf.hing !  Now  he  poured  forth  his 
passioD  ;  now  hia  doubts  j  now  hia  hopes  ;  now  came  the 
glowing  hour  when  he  was  first  assured  of  his  felicity  ;  the 
Dcxt  page  celebrated  her  visit  to  the  castle  of  hia  fathers ; 
nnd  Another  led  her  to  the  altar. 

With  a  thished  clieL'k  and  an  excited  eye,  Venetia  had 
rapidly  porud  over  tlicse  ardent  annala  of  the  heart  from 
whoso  blood  she  had  sprung.  She  turns  the  page ;  she 
atart«;  tlie  colour  deserts  her  countenance;  a  niist  glides 
ovor  her  vision;  she  clasps  her  hands  with  convnlsive 
ensrgjr ;  she  sinks  back  in  her  chair.  In  a  few  moments 
sha  extends  one  hand,  as  if  fenrfnl  again  to  touch  the  book 
that  had  exL'il^d  so  much  emntion,  raises  herself  iu  her  seat, 
looks  around  her  with  a  vacant  and  perplexed  gaze,  ap|>tu 
icntly  suceorda  in  collecting  hevHi-lf,  and  then  seizes,  with 
an  eager  grasp,  the  volume,  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees  before  the  chair,  her  lone  looks  hanging  uu  each  side 


over  a  clieek  crimSDn  as  the  sunset,  loses  her  whole  Bonl  i 
the  lines  which  the  nest  p^e  reveals. 


ON  TUB   NIGHT   OVK   PAnOBTER   V 


Within  OUT  kwiTea  of  lore,  the  new-born  star 
We  long  devuLitlj'  watched,  tike  ahepherd  kings, 
Gleals  into  ligbt,  and,  floating  from  afur. 
MpthinkB  some  bright  Crnnscendent  icniph  linga. 
WsTing  wilh  fl.^sliing  tigiit  her  mdiiint  vingR^ 
Immortal  welpomo  to  tlie  stmngor  fair; 
To  HI  a  child  is  bom.     With  transport  ulingi 
The  molhei'  to  the  bubs  ebe  hif^hed  to  bSBr ; 
Of  all  oaz  tnaBured  lores  the  Iong-eip«cted  beict 


My  daughter:  ma  it  be  a  daaghter  bow 
Shrill  givel  my  bsing  with  bcr  infnnt  eaiils  ? 
And  sbttU  I  prees  that  fair  and  laintlBss  brow 
With  my  fond  lips,  and  tempt,  with  mnn;  a  inti 
Of  plaj-fnl  lo™,  Ihoeo  fcBtures  to  b^:uile 
A  piirent  with  their  mirth?    In  the  wild  scu 
Of  Ibis  dark  life,  behold  n  little  iela 
Kisea  amid  the  waters,  bright  and  free, 
A  haven  foe  mj  hopes  of  fund  soi^ariCy  ! 


And  th"n  shalt  bear  a  Eame  my  line  haa  Iwred, 

And  U.<-ir  fair  dsughUm  ownad  for  many  an  age, 

Since  firet  oar  fifli;  blood  a  wanderer  roved. 

And  made  in  inanier  lands  hie  pilgrimngf. 

Where  proud  daflamw  with  the  waters  wage 

The  aea-born  city's  walla ;  the  prBcefal  towets 

LoTcd  by  the  bard  and  hononrsd  by  the  auge! 

My  own  VsirKTiA  now  Khnll  gild  our  bownre. 

And  with  her  spell  endiain  our  life's  eochuit£d  boure! 


Oh  I  if  the  blessing  of  a  father's  heart 

Halh  aught  of  sacred  in  its  dcBp-breatb'd  prayer, 

Skilled  to  thy  gentle  being  to  impart. 

As  thy  bright  form  itself,  a  fate  as  fait; 

On  tb^e  I  brpHthe  that  blexstng  !     Let  me  share, 

0  Ood :  her  joys  ;  and  if  the  dark  brhcet 

Of  woe  r«ii<^esa,  and  atoidlnst  care. 
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An  hoar  elapsed,  and  Yenetia  did  not  move.  Over  and 
over  again  she  conned  the  only  address  from  the  lips  of  her 
father  that  had  ever  reached  her  ear.  A  strange  inspiration 
seconded  the  exertion  of  an  exercised  memory.  The  duty 
was  fulfilled,  the  task  completed.  Then  a  sound  was  heard 
without.  The  thought  that  her  mother  had  returned  oc- 
curred to  her ;  she  looked  up,  the  big  tears  streaming  down 
her  &oe ;  she  listened,  like  a  young  hind  just  roused  by  the 
still-distant  huntsman,  quivering  and  wild:  she  listened, 
and  she  sprang  up,  replaced  the  volume,  arranged  the  chair, 
cast  one  long,  lingering,  feverish  glance  at  the  portrait, 
skimmed  through  the  room,  hesitated  one  moment  in  the 
ante-chamber;  opened,  as  all  was  silent,  the  no  longer 
mysteriooB  door,  turned  the  noiseless  lock,  tripped  lightly 
along  the  vestibule ;  glided  into  her  mother's  empty  apart- 
ment»  reposited  the  key  that  had  opened  so  mauy  wonders 
in  the  casket ;  and,  then,  having  hurried  to  her  own  cham- 
ber, threw  herself  on  her  bed  in  a  paroxysm  of  contending 
emotions,  that  left  her  no  power  of  pondering  over  the 
strange  discovery  that  had  already  given  a  new  colour  to 
her  existence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Her  mother  had  not  returned ;  it  was  a  false  alarm ;  but 
Venetia  could  not  quit  her  bed.  There  she  remained,  re- 
peating to  herself  her  father's  verses.  Then  one  thought 
alone  filled  her  being.  Was  he  dead?  Was  this  fond 
£Bkther,  who  had  breathed  this  fervent  blessing  over  her 
birth,  and  invoked  en  his  own  head  all  the  woe  and  mis- 
fortunes of  her  destiny,  was  he,  indeed,  no  more  P  How 
swiftly  must  the  arrow  have  sped  after  he  received  the 
announcement  that  a  child  was  given  to  him. 

Of  all  his  tTMSured  lores  the  long-expected  heir! 

He  could  scarcely  have  embraced  her  ere  the  great  Being, 
to  whom  he  had  offered  his  prayer,  summoned  him  to  his 
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Ct' that  fatlier  she  had  not  Ihe  Bliglitflfit  recol- 
lection; she  bftd  ascortained  that  ehehad  readied  Cherbmy 
ft  child,  even  in  arms,  and  she  knew  th&t  her  father  had 
never  lived  nnder  the  roof.  What  an  awful  bereavement  I 
Was  it  vronderful  that  her  motherwaa  inconsolable?  Waa 
it  wonderful  that  she  coald  not  endare  even  his  name  to  be 
mentioned  in  lier  presence  ;  that  not  the  filighf«flt  allnsioa 
to  his  existence  could  be  tolerated  by  a  wife  who  had  been 
united  to  Bnch  a  pcerle£»  being,  only  to  behold  him  torn 
away  from  her  embraces  ?  Oh !  could  he,  indeed,  be  deadP 
That  inspired  counteoance  that  seemed  immortal,  liad  it  in 
a  moment  been  dimmed  ?  and  all  the  symmetry  of  that 
matchless  form,  had  it  indeed  been  long  mouldering  in  Uie 
dust  ?  Why  should  she  doubt  it  P  Ah  !  why,  indeed  ? 
How  could  she  doubt  it  p  Why,  ever  and  anon,  tonid  tha 
tumult  of  her  excited  mind,  came  there  an  unearthly 
whisper  to  her  ear,  mockJcg  her  with  the  belief  that  he 
still  lived  ?  But  he  was  dead  ;  he  mast  be  dead ;  and  why 
did  she  hve  P  Could  she  survive  what  she  had  seen  and 
Liamt  this  day  ?  Did  she  wish  to  Eur\-ive  it  ?  Bat  her 
mother,  her  mother  with  all  bor  sealed-np  sorrows,  had 
a^^^^ved  him.  Why  P  Vur  her  sake  ;  for  lior  child  ;  for 
'  his  own  Venetia ! "     His  own  ! 

She  clenched  her  feverish  hand,  her  temples  beat  witti 
violent  palpitations,  her  brow  was  burning  hot.  Time  fierar 
on,  and  eveiy  minute  Venetia  was  more  sensible  of  the  im- 
possibility of  rising  to  welcome  her  mother.  That  mother 
at  length  returned ;  Venetia  could  not  again  mistake  the 
wheels  of  the  returning  carriage.  Some  minutes  passed, 
and  there  was  a  knock  at  her  door.  With  a  choking  voioo 
Venetia  bade  them  enter.     It  was  Pauncefort. 

'  Well,  Mias,'  she  exclaimed,  '  if  yoa  ayn't  here,  aDer  all  1 
I  told  my  lady,  "  Hy  lady,"  says  I,  "  I  am  sure  Miss  Venetia 
must  be  in  the  park,  for  I  saw  her  go  oat  myself,  and  I  havs 
never  seen  her  come  honie."  And,  after  all,  yon  are  here. 
My  lady  baa  come  home,  yon  know,  l^liss,  and  has  boon 
i/iQuiring  for  yoa  several  times.' 
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*  TeU  TuamTna  that  I  am  not  very  well,'  said  Venetia,  in  a 
low  voice,  *and  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  lie  down.' 

*  Not  weU,  Miss,'  exclaimed  Panncefort ;  '  and  what  can 
be  the  matter  with  you  ?  I  am  aft*aid  you  have  walked  too 
much ;  overdone  it,  I  dare  say  ;  or,  mayhap,  you  have  caught 
cold ;  it  is  an  easterly  wind  :  for  I  was  saying  to  John  this 
morning,  "  John,"  says  I,  "  if  Miss  Venetia  will  walk  about 
with  only  a  handkerchief  tied  round  her  head,  why,  what 
can  be  expected  ?  "  ' 

'  I  have  only  a  headache,  a  very  bad  headache,  Paunce- 
fort ;  I  wish  to  be  quiet,'  said  Venetia. 

Pauncefort  left  the  room  accordingly,  and  straightway 
proceeded  to  Lady  Annabel,  when  she  communicated  the 
information  that  Miss  Venetia  was  in  the  house,  after  all, 
though  she  had  never  seen  her  return,  and  that  she  was 
lying  down  because  she  had  a  very  bad  headache.  Lady 
Annabel,  of  course,  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  visiting  her 
darling.  She  entered  the  room  softly,  so  softly  that  she 
was  not  heard;  Venetia  was  lying  on  her  bed,  with  her 
back  to  the  door.  Lady  Annabel  stood  by  her  bedside  for 
flome  moments  unnoticed.  At  length  Venetia  heaved  a 
deep  sigh.  Her  mother  then  said  in  a  soft  voice,  *  Are  you 
in  pain,  darling  ? ' 

'  Is  that  mamma  ?  '  said  Venetia,  turning  with  quickness. 

*  You  are  ill,  dear,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  taking  her  hand. 
'  Your  hand  is  hot ;  you  are  feverish.  How  long  has  my 
Venetia  felt  ill  ?  ' 

Venetia  could  not  answer;  she  did  nothing  but  sigh. 
Her  strange  manner  excited  her  mother*s  wonder.  Lady 
Annabel  sat  by  the  bedside,  still  holding  her  daughter's 
hand  in  hers,  watching  her  with  a  glance  of  great  anxiety. 

*  Answer  me,  my  love,'  she  repeated  in  a  voice  of  tender- 
ness.    '  What  do  you  feel  ?  ' 

*  My  head,  my  head,'  murmured  Venetia. 

Her  mother  pressed  her  own  hand  to  her  daughter's 
brow ;  it  was  very  hot.  *  Does  that  pain  you  ? '  inquired 
Lady  Annabel ;  but  Venetia  did  not  reply ;  her  look  was 
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wild  and  abBtraoted.  Her  mother  gently  withdrew  her 
hand,  aad  then  mmmonod  Paaucefort,  with  whom  she 
oommunicated  without  permitting  her  to  enter  tile  rooin. 

'  Misa  Herbert  is  very  ill,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  pale,  but 
in  a  firm  tone.  '  I  am  alarmed  about  her.  She  appears  to 
me  to  have  fever ;  send  instantly  to  Southport  for  Mr. 
Hawkins  ;  and  lei  the  messenger  use  and  urge  all  possible 
expedition.  Be  in  attendance  in  the  vestibule,  PauncefoPt; 
I  shall  not  quit  ber  room,  but  she  most  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet.' 

Lady  Annabel  then  drew  her  chair  to  the  bedsido  of  her 
daughter,  and  bathed  her  loraples  at  intervals  witli  rose- 
water  ;  but  none  of  these  attentione  apparently  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  sufferer.  Slie  was,  it  would  seem,  att«rly 
unconsoions  of  all  that  woe  occurring.  She  now  lay  with 
her  fiu'e  turned  towards  her  motbor,  but  did  not  exchange 
even  looks  with  her.  She  wiis  reattcaa,  and  occasionally 
she  sigliod  deeply. 

Once,  by  way  of  eiperiment.  Lady  Annabel  again  ad- 
dressed her,  but  Veuetia  gave  no  answer-  Then  the 
mother  concluded  what,  indeed,  had  before  attracted  her 
Buspicion,  that  Venetia's  bead  was  atlected.  But  then, 
wbat  was  this  strange,  this  sadden  attack,  which  appeared 
to  have  prostrated  her  daaght<»-'8  faculties  in  an  instant  P 
A  few  hours  back,  and  Lady  Annabel  had  parted  6rom 
Veuetia  in  all  the  glow  of  health  and  beauty.  Tbe  aeaeon 
was  most  genial  ;  her  exercise  bod  doubtless  been  mode- 
rate ;  Bfi  for  her  general  health,  so  complete  was  her  oom- 
Btitution,  and  so  calm  the  tenour  of  her  life,  that  Venetia 
had  scarcely  experienced  in  her  whole  career  a  single  honr 
of  indisposition,  It  was  an  anxious  period  of  soBpenae 
until  tbe  medical  attendant  arrived  from  Southport,  For- 
tunately he  was  one  in  wboni,  from  reputation.  Lady 
Annabel  was  disposed  to  place  great  trust ;  and  bis  ma. 
tared  years,  his  tbougbtful  manner,  and  acute  inquiries, 
confirmed  her  favourable  opinion  of  him.  All  that  Mr, 
Hawkins  could  auy,  however,  waa,  that  Ml&s  Herbert  had 
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2  great  deal  of  fevor,  bat  tlie  caoBo  was  concealed,  and  tli« 
Baddenneas  of  the  attack  perplexed  hltn.  Hb  administered 
ona  of  the  nsnal  remedies  ;  and  after  &n  hoar  had  elapsed, 
knd  no  tavonr»b]e  cbang^  occurring,  he  blooded  her.  Ha 
qnittcd  Cherbory,  with  the  piMtoise  df  returning  late  in  the 
evemag,  having  several  patients  whom  he  was  obliged  to 

The  night  drew  on  ;  tlie  chamber  waa  now  quite  closed, 
but  Lad;  Annabel  never  quitted  it.  Slie  sat  reading, 
removed  from  her  daughter,  that  her  presence  might  not 
disturb  her,  for  Venetia  seemed  inclined  to  sleep.  Sud- 
denly Veuetitt  epoko  j  but  she  said  only  one  word, 
'  Father ! ' 

Ladj  Annabel  started;  her  book  nearly  fell  from  her 
hand ;  she  grew  very  pale.  Quite  breathless,  she  listened, 
and  again  Venetia  spoke,  and  again  called  upon  her  father. 
Now,  with  a  great  eSort,  Lady  Annabel  stole  ou  tiptoe  to 
the  bedside  of  her  daughter.  Vouetia  was  lying  on  her 
back,  her  eyes  were  closed,  her  lips  still  as  it  were  quiver- 
ing with  the  strange  word  they  bad  dared  to  pronoouoe. 
Ag^n  her  voice  sounded;  she  chanted,  in  an  nnearthly 
voice,  voraes.  The  perspiration  stood  in  lai-ge  drops  on  the 
pallid  forehead  of  the  mother  as  she  liatenod.  Still  Venelia 
[)roceeded ;  and  Lady  Annabel,  throwing  borscll'  on  her 
knees,  held  np  her  bands  to  Heaven  in  an  agony  of  astonish- 
ment, terror,  and  devotion. 

Now  there  was  again  silence ;  bnt  her  mother  remained 
apparently  buried  in  prayer.  Again  Venetia  apokc  ;  again 
she  repeated  the  mysteriona  stanzas.  With  oonvulsiTe 
agony  her  mother  listened  to  every  fatal  line  that  she  nn- 
oonscionaly  pronounced. 

The  secret  was  then  discovered.  Yes  I  Venetia  must 
have  penetrated  the  loiig-closed  chamber ;  all  the  labonrs  of 
years  bad  in  a  moment  been  snbvertoil ;  Venetia  had  di»- 
oovered  her  parent,  and  the  eSeots  of  the  diaoovery  might, 
perhaps,  be  her  death.  Then  it  was  that  I>ady  Annnbel,  in 
the  torture  of  her  mind,  poured  fortli  her  «appUoationa  that 
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tlie  life  or  the  heart  of  her  child  might  never  be  loat  to  her. 
•Grant,  0  mcrcifnl  God!'  she  exclaimed,  'that  this  sole 
hope  of  my  being  may  be  spared  to  me.  Grant,  if  she  be 
spared,  that  she  may  never  desert  her  mother !  And  for 
him,  of  whom  she  haa  henrd  thia  day  for  the  first  time,  let 
him  be  to  her  &&  if  he  wore  no  more  !  May  she  never  learn 
that  he  lives !  May  she  never  comprehend  the  secret  agony 
of  her  mother's  life  !  Save  her,  O  God  !  eave  her  from  hia 
fatal,  hia  irresistible  influence  !  May  she  remain  pare  and 
virtuona  as  she  has  yet  lived  !  May  ehe  remain  true  to  thee, 
and  tnie  to  thy  servant,  who  now  bowe  before  thee  !  Look 
down  npon  mo  at  this  moment  with  gracious  mercy ;  turn 
to  me  my  daughter's  heart ;  and,  if  it  be  my  dark  doom  to 
be  in  this  world  a  widow,  thongh  a  wife,  add  not  to  thia 
hitteruess  that  I  shall  prove  a  mother  withont  a  child  ! ' 

At  this  moment  the  surgeon  returned.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  Lady  Annabel  should  compose  herself.  She 
exerted  all  that  strength  of  character  for  which  she  was 
remarkable,  From  this  moment  she  resolved,  if  her  life 
were  the  forfeit,  not  to  quit  for  an  instant  the  bedside  of 
Venetia  until  she  was  declared  ont  of  danger  ;  and  feeling 
oorsciouB  that  if  she  once  indulged  her  own  feelings,  she 
might  herself  soon  be  in  a  situation  scarcely  less  hazardous 
tJian  her  daughter's,  she  controlled  herself  with  a  mighty 
effort.  Calm  as  a  statue,  she  received  the  medic&l  atten- 
dant, who  took  the  hand  of  the  nnconacions  Venetia  with 
apprehension  too  visibly  impressed  upon  his  grave  conn- 
tenance.  As  he  took  her  hand,  Venetia  opened  her  eyes, 
stared  at  her  mother  and  her  attendant,  aad  then  imme- 
diately closed  them. 

'  She  has  slept  ? '  inquired  Lady  Aunabel. 

'No,'  said  the  surgeon,  "no:  this  is  not  sleep;  it  is  a 
feverish  trance  that  brings  her  no  refreshment.'  He  took 
out  his  watch,  and  marked  her  pulse  with  great  attention ; 
then  he  placed  his  hand  on  her  brow,  and  shook  his  head. 
*  These  beautiful  curls  must  come  off,'  he  said.  Lady 
Annabel  glided  to  the  table,  snd   instantly  brought  the 
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Boissors,  as  if  the  delay  of  an  instant  might  be  fatal.  The 
•urgeon  cut  off  those  long  golden  locks.  Venetia  raised 
her  hand  to  her  head,  and  said,  in  a  low  Toioe,  '  They  are 
for  my  father.'  Lady  Annabel  leant  upon  the  surgeon's 
aim  and  shook. 

Now  he  led  the  mother  to  the  window,  and  spoke  in  a 
bashed  tone. 

*  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  anything  on  your  daughter's 
mind.  Lady  Annabel  ? '  he  inquired 

The  agitated  mother  looked  at  the  inquirer,  and  then  at 
her  daughter ;  and  then  for  a  moment  she  raised  her  hand 
to  her  eyes;  then  she  replied,  in  a  low  but  firm  voice, 


*  Your  ladyship  must  judge  whether  you  wish  mo  to  be 
acquainted  with  it,'  said  Mr.  Hawkins,  calmly. 

*  My  daughter  has  suddenly  become  acquainted,  sir,  with 
some  family  incidents  of  a  painful  nature,  and  the  know- 
ledge  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spared  her.  They  are  events 
long  past,  and  their  consequences  are  now  beyond  all 
control.' 

*  She  knows,  then,  the  worst  ?  * 

*  Without  her  mind,  I  cannot  answer  that  question,'  said 
Lady  Annabel. 

*  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  Miss  Herbert  is  in  im. 
minent  danger ;  she  has  every  appearance  of  a  fever  of  a 
malignant  character.     I  cannot  answer  for  her  life.' 

*  0  God  ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel. 

*  Yet  you  must  compose  yourself,  my  dear  lady.  Her 
chance  of  recovery  greatly  depends  upon  the  vigilance  of 
her  attendants.  I  shall  bleed  her  again,  and  place  leeches 
on  her  temples.  There  is  inflammation  on  the  brain 
There  are  other  remedies  also  not  loss  powerful.  We  must 
not  despair ;  we  have  no  cause  to  despair  until  we  find 
these  fiuL  I  shall  not  leave  her  again  ;  and,  for  your  satis- 
flbction,  not  for  my  own,  I  shall  call  in  additional  advice,  the 
aid  of  a  physician.' 

A  mtssenger  accordingly  was  instantly  despatched  for 
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tiie  phyBicIan,  who  rcaidod  at  ft  town  more  diBtant  Hmn 
Soathport ;  the  very  town,  by-the-bye,  where  Morgana,  the 
gipsy,  was  ftrrested.  Tlioy  contrived,  with  the  aid  of  Paimce- 
fort,  to  undress  Venetia,  and  place  her  in  her  bed,  for 
hitherto  they  Lad  refi-ained  from  this  exertion.  At  thia 
moment  the  withered  leaves  of  a  white  rose  fell  from 
Venetia's  dress.  A  sofa-bed  was  then  made  for  Lady 
Annabel,  of  which,  bowevei;  she  did  not  avail  herself.  The 
whole  night  she  sat  by  her  daughter's  side,  watching  every 
movement  of  Venetia,  refreshing  her  hot  brow  and  parched 
lips,  or  arranging,  at  every  opportunity,  her  disordered 
pillows.  About  an  hour  past  midnight  the  surgeon  retired 
to  rest,  for  a  few  hours,  in  the  apartment  prepared  for  him, 
and  Pauncefort,  by  the  desire  of  her  mistress,  also  with- 
drew :  Lady  Annabel  was  alone  with  her  child,  and  with 
those  agitated  thoughts  which  the  strange  oceuirences  of 
the  day  were  well  calculated  to  excite. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

EiRLT  in  the  momiug  the  physician  arrived  at  Cherbury. 
it  remained  for  him  only  to  approve  of  the  remedies  which 
had  been  pursued.  No  material  change,  however,  had  oc- 
cnrred  in  the  state  of  Venetia :  she  bad  not  slept,  and  still 
she  seemed  nnconscioas  of  what  was  occurring.  The  gra- 
cious interposition  of  Natnre  seemed  the  only  hope.  When 
the  medical  men  had  nithdrawa  to  consult  in  the  t«r»oe- 
room.  Lady  Annabel  beckoned  to  Pauncefort,  and  led  her 
to  the  window  of  Venetia's  apartment,  which  she  would  not 
quit. 

'Pauncefort,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  'Venetia  has  been  in 
her  father's  room.' 

'  Oh !  impoHsible,  my  lady,'  burst  forth  Mistress  Fanuca- 
fort;  but  Lady  Annabel  placed  her  finger  on  her  lip,  and 
checked  her.  '  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  tbere  can  be  no 
doubt  of  it,  Pauncefort ;  she  enteivd  it  yesterdny;  she  moGt 
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have  passed  the  momiiig  there,  whex;  joa  believed  she  \na 
m  the  park.* 

*  But,  my  ladj,'  said  Paoncefort,  ^  how  conld  it  be  ?  For 
I  scarcely  left  your  la'ship's  room  a  second,  and  Miss  Ve> 
netia,  I  am  sure,  never  was  near  it.  And  the  key,  my  lady, 
the  key  is  in  the  casket.  I  saw  it  half  an  hour  ago  with 
my  own  eyes.' 

*  There  is  no  nse  arguing  about  it,  Pauncefort,*  said  Lady 
Annabel,  with  decision.  '  It  is  as  I  say.  I  fear  great  mia- 
fortunes  are  about  to  commence  at  Cherbury.' 

*■  Oh  !  my  lady,  don't  think  of  such  things,'  said  Paunce- 
fort,  herself  not  a  little  alarmed.     *■  What  can  happen  ? ' 

*  I  fear  more  than  I  know,'  said  Lady  Annabel ;  '  but  I 
do  fear  much.     At  present  I  can  only  think  of  her.' 

*  Well !  my  lady,'  said  poor  Mistress  Pauncefort,  looking 
bewildered,  *  only  to  think  of  such  a  thing !  and  after  all 
the  pains  I  have  taken  *  1  am  sure  I  have  not  opened 
mj  lips  on  the  subject  these  fifteen  years ;  and  the  many 
questions  I  have  been  asked  too  !  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a 
servant  in  the  house ' 

*  Hush !  hush ! '  said  Lady  Annabel,  *  I  do  not  blame  you, 
and  therefore  you  need  not  defend  yourself.  Gro,  Paunce- 
fort, I  must  be  alone.'  Pauncefort  withdrew,  and  Lady 
Annabel  resumed  her  seat  by  her  daughter's  side. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  her  attack  the  medical  attendants 
observed  a  favourable  change  in  their  patient,  and  were 
not,  of  course,  slow  in  communicating  this  joyful  intelli- 
gence to  her  mother.  The  crisis  had  occurred  and  was  past : 
Venetia  had  at  length  sunk  into  slumber.  How  different 
was  her  countenance  from  the  still  yet  settled  features 
they  had  before  watched  with  such  anxiety !  She  breathed 
lightly,  the  tension  of  the  eyelids  had  disappeared,  her 
mouth  was  slightly  open.  The  physician  and  his  colleague 
declared  that  immediate  danger  was  past,  and  they  coun* 
selled  Lady  Annabel  to  take  repose.  On  condition  that  one 
of  them  should  remain  by  the  side  of  her  daughter,  the 
devoted  yet  miserable  mother  quitted,  for  the  first  time, 
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her  child's   apartment.     Paunoefort  Tollowed  her  to  her 

room. 

'  Oh !  my  lady,"  said  Pftimcefort,  '  £  am  so  glad  your 
l&'ghip  is  going  to  lie  down  a  bit,' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  lie  down,  PaunceforL  Give  me  tlie 
key.' 

And  Lady  Annabel  proceeded  alone  to  the  forbidden 
chamber,  that  chamber  which,  after  what  has  occarred,  we 
may  now  enter  with  her,  aud  where,  with  bo  mnoh  labonr, 
Bhe  had  created  a  room  exactly  imitative  of  their  bridal 
apartment  at  her  huBband's  castle.  With  a  bIow  hut  re- 
solved Bt«p  she  entered  the  apartment,  and  pi'oceediDg  im- 
mediately to  the  table,  took  up  the  book  ;  it  opened  at  the 
stanzas  U>  Venetia.  The  pages  had  recently  been  bedewed 
with  tears.  Laily  Annabel  then  looked  at  the  bridal  bed, 
and  marked  the  missing  rose  in  the  garland :  it  was  as  she 
expected.  She  seated  lierself  then  in  the  chair  opposite  the 
portrait,  on  which  she  gazed  with  a  glance  rather  stem  than 
fond. 

'Marmion,'  she  eiclwrned,  'for  fifteen  years,  ft  solitary 
votary,  I  have  monmed  over,  in  this  temple  of  baffled 
BlTections,  the  inevitable  past.  The  daughter  of  onr  love 
baa  found  her  way,  perhaps  by  an  irresistible  destiny,  to  a 
spot  sacred  to  my  long- concealed  sorrows.  At  length  she 
knows  her  father.  May  she  never  know  more  !  May  she 
never  leam  that  the  being,  whose  pictnred  form  has  com- 
manded her  adoration,  is  unworthy  of  those  gloiious  gifts 
that  a  gracious  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  him  !  Marmion, 
yon  seem  to  smile  npon  me ;  yon  seem  to  exalt  in  yonr 
triumph  over  the  heart  of  your  child.  Bnt  there  is  a  power 
in  a  mother's  love  that  yet  shall  baffle  you.  Hitherto  I  have 
come  bere  to  deplore  the  past;  hithei'to  I  have  come  here 
to  dwell  npon  the  form  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, I  still  was,  perhaps,  weak  enough  to  love.  Those 
feelings  are  past  for  ever.  Yea  !  you  wonld  rob  me  of  my 
child,  yon  would  tear  from  my  heart  the  only  cottsolntion  yoa 
have  left  me.     Bnt  Venetia  shall  still  be  mine ;  and  I,  I  am 
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no  longer  yours.  Onr  love,  oar  still  lingering  lore,  hu 
mnishetL  Yon  have  been  my  enemj',  now  I  am  yonn.  I 
gaze  upon  your  portrfut  for  the  kst  time  ;  and  thus  I  pre- 
vent the  magical  faaciiiation  of  that  face  again  appealing  to 
tbo  sympathies  of  my  child,  Thna  and  thus  !'  She  seized 
tbe  ancient  dagger  that  we  have  mentioned  as  lying  on  the 
volume,  and,  springing  on  the  chair,  she  pinnged  it  into 
the  canvas ;  then,  tearing  with  unflinching  resolution  the 
Revered  parts,  ebe  scattered  the  fragments  over  the  chamber, 
Hhook  into  a  thousand  leaves  the  melancholy  garland,  tore 
»[>  the  volume  of  his  enamoured  Muse,  and  tbea  qnitting 
the  chamber,  and  locking  and  double  locking  the  door,  she 
descended  the  stalrcBae,  and  proceeding  to  the  great  well  of 
Olierbnry,  hurled  into  it  the  fiitai  key. 

>  Oh !  my  lady,'  Baid  Mistress  Pauncefort,  aa  she  mot 
Ijikdy  Annabel  ntuming  in  the  vestibnlo,  '  Doctor  Maaham 
is  here.' 

'  Ib  he  P '  said  Lady  Annabel,  as  calm  as  osnal.  '  I  will 
«ee  him  before  I  lie  down.  Do  not  go  into  Venetia's  room. 
Site  Bleeps,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  has  promised  me  to  let  me 
know  when  she  wakea.' 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


As  Xa&j  Annabel  entered  the  temu^o-room,  Doctor  M»- 
sbam  came  forward  and  grasped  her  hand, 

'  Yott  have  beard  of  our  sorrow  ! "  said  her  ladyship  in  a 

'  But  tlita  instant,'  replied  the  Doctor,  in  &  tone  of  great 
anxiety.     '  Immediate  danger ' 

'  Is  past.     She  sleeps,'  replied  Lady  Annabrl. 

'  A  most  sudden  and  nnaccouutablo  attack,'  said  the 
Doctor. 

It  is  diScnlt  to  describe  the  contending  emotions  of  the 
moUiar  u  her  companion  made  this  observalton.  At  length 
sLb  repltod,  '  Suddun,  certainly  sudden;  hat  not  unuocouut- 


able.     Oh !  my  friend,'  she  ai^ded,  after  a  moment's  panse, 
'  tbey  will  not  bo  content  nntil  the^  have  torn  mj  daughter 

'  They  tear  your  daughter  from  yon  ! '  exclaimed  Doctor 
Mnaham.     'Who?' 

'He,  he,'  mattered  Lady  Annabel ;  her  speech  waa  inoo- 
herent,  her  manner  very  disturbed. 

*My  dear  lady,'  said  the  Doctor,  gazing  on  her  with 
extreme  anxiety,  "yon  are  yonrself  unwell.' 

Lady  Annabel  heaved  a  deep  sigh  ;  the  Doctor  bore  hsr 
to  a  seat.     '  Shall  I  Bend  for  any  one,  anythinij  ? ' 

'  No  one,  no  one,'  quickly  answered  Lady  AnnabeL 
'  With  yon,  at  least,  there  is  no  concealment  necessary.* 

She  leant  back  in  her  chair,  the  Doctor  holding  her  hand, 
and  standing  by  her  side. 

Still  Lady  Annabel  continued  sighing  deeply:  at  length 
she  looked  ap  and  said,  *  Docs  she  lovo  mo  P  Do  yon 
think,  art«r  all,  she  loves  me  P ' 

'  Voiictia  ? '  inqnired  the  Doctor,  in  a  low  and  donbtfnl 
voice,  for  he  was  greatly  perplexed. 

'  She  has  seen  him  ;  she  loves  bim ;  she  haa  forgotten 
her  mother.' 

'  My  dear  Indy,  yon  reqnire  rest,'  said  Doctor  Masham. 
'  Ton  are  overcome  with  strange  fancies.  Wliom  has  your 
daughter  seen  ? ' 

'Marmion.' 

'  Impossible !  you  forget  be  is ' 

'  Here  also.  He  has  spoken  to  her :  she  loves  him  :  she 
will  recover  ;  she  will  fly  to  him  ;  sooner  lot  us  both  die !' 

'  Dear  lady  !' 

'  She  knows  everything.  Fate  has  baffled  me ;  we  can- 
not stmggte  with  fate.  She  is  his  child  ;  she  is  like  him  \ 
obe  is  not  like  her  mother.  Oh !  she  bates  me ;  I  know 
ihe  hates  mo.' 

'Httsh!  hush!  hush!'  said  the  Doctor,  himself  »«y 
Bgitat«d.  'Tenetia  loves  you,  only  you.  Why  should  she 
lure  uiy  one  elseP' 
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*  Who  cftn  bdp  it  ?  I  loTed  him.  I  aw  him.  I  lored 
him.  His  Toioe  was  music.  He  has  spokoi  to  her,  and 
■he  jielded:  she  yielded  in  a  moment.  I  stood  br  her 
bedaide.  She  would  not  speak  to  me ;  she  wonld  not  know 
me ;  she  shrank  from  me.  Her  heart  is  with  her  &ther: 
onlj  with  him.' 

*  Where  did  she  see  him  ?     How  ?' 

*  His  room :  his  picture.  She  knows  alL  I  was  awat 
with  jon,  and  she  entered  his  chamber.' 

•Ah!' 

*  Oh !  Doctor,  yon  hare  influence  with  her.  Speak  to 
her.  Hake  her  love  me !  Tell  her  she  has  no  &ther ;  tell 
her  he  is  dead.' 

*  We  win  do  that  which  is  well  and  wise,'  replied  Doctor 
Masham :  *  at  present  let  us  be  calm ;  if  you  give  way,  her 
Hfe  may  be  the  forfeit.  Now  is  the  moment  for  a  mother's 
kire.* 

*You  are  right.  I  should  not  hare  left  her  for  an 
instant.  I  would  not  have  her  wake  and  find  her  mother 
not  watching  over  her.  But  I  was  tempted.  She  slept ;  I 
left  her  for  a  moment ;  I  went  to  destroy  the  spell.  She 
cannot  see  him  again.  No  one  shall  see  him  again.  It  was 
my  weakness,  the  weakness  of  long  years ;  and  now  I  am 
its  Tictim. 

'  Nay,  nay,  my  sweet  lady,  all  will  be  quite  well.  Be  bat 
cafan ;  Venetia  will  recover.' 

*  But  win  she  love  me  ?  Ob  !  no,  no,  no  !  She  will  think 
only  of  him.  She  wiU  not  love  her  mother.  She  win  yearn 
for  her  &ther  now.  She  has  seen  him,  and  she  will  not 
rest  unto  she  is  in  his  arms.    She  will  desert  me,  I  know  it.' 

*  And  I  know  the  contrary,'  said  the  Doctor,  attempting 
to  reassure  her ;  *  I  will  answer  for  Venetia's  devotion  to 
you.  Indeed  she  has  no  thought  but  your  happiness,  and 
can  love  only  you.  When  there  is  a  fitting  time,  I  will 
speak  to  her ;  but  now,  now  is  the  time  for  repose.  And 
you  must  rest,  you  must  indeed.' 

*  Best  I     I  cannot.     I  slumbered  in  the  chair  last  night 


by  her  bedside,  and  a  voice  roused  me.  It  was  ber  ewn. 
She  wa0  Bpesking  to  her  father.  She  told  him  how  nhe 
loved  him  ;  how  long,  how  much  she  thonght  of  hiia ;  that 


she 


she  would  join  liii 
was  not  dead ;  and,  if 
Ehe  never  mentioned  mc 
'  Nay  !  the  light  mean 
'Trnth,  truth,  bitter, 
could  beai  all  bat  this 
child,  that  made  np  for  all  my 
niy  life  !  I  knew  it  would  be 
her  heart.    Ho  i^aid  she  never  ( 


well,  for  she  knew  he 
re  dead,  she  wonlil  die  also. 

'  a  delirious  brain,' 
.table  trutli.  Oh  !  Doctor,  I 
but  my  child,  my  beautiful  fond 
n'owa.  My  joy,  my  hope, 
1 ;  1  knew  he  would  have 
Id  be  alienated  Irom  him ; 
ha  said  she  never  could  be  taught  to  bate  him.  I  did  not 
teach  her  to  hate  him.  I  said  nothing.  I  deemed,  fond, 
foolish  mother,  that  the  devotion  of  my  hfe  might  bind  her 
to  me.  But  what  is  a  mother's  love  i  1  cannot  contend 
with  him.  He  gained  the  mother;  he  will  gain,  the 
daughter  too.' 

'  God  will  guard  over  you,'  said  Maeham,  with  streaming 
eyes  j  '  God  will  not  desert  a  pious  and  virtuous  woman.' 

'  I  mast  go,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  atteuipling  to  rise,  but 
the  Doctor  gently  controlled  her ;  '  perhaps  she  is  awake, 
and  I  am  not  at  her  side.  She  will  not  ask  for  me,  ehe 
will  ask  for  him  ;  but  I  will  be  there  ;  slie  will  desert  ma, 
but  she  shall  not  say  I  ever  dcaert«d  her.' 

'  She  will  never  desert  yon,'  said  the  Doctor;  '  my  life  on 
her  pnre  heart.  She  has  been  a  child  of  unbroken  love 
and  duty ;  Still  she  will  remain  so.  Her  mind  is  for  » 
moment  overpowered  by  a  marvellona  discovery.  Slie  will 
recover,  and  bo  to  you  as  she  was  before.' 

'  We'll  tell  her  he  is  dead,'  said  Ludy  Annabel,  eagerly. 
'  You  must  tell  her.  She  will  believe  yon.  I  cannot  apeak 
to  her  of  him ;  no,  not  to  secure  her  heart ;  never,  never, 
never  can  I  speak  to  Venotia  of  her  father.' 

'  I  will  speak,'  replied  the  Doctor,  'at  the  jnst  time. 
Now  let  us  think  of  her  recovery.  She  is  no  longer  in 
danger.     Wu  should  be  grateful,  wo  should  be  glad.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Vbnetia  gtill  slept:   her  mother  alone  in  the  chamber 
watched  by  her  side.     Some  honrs  had  elapsed  since  her 

L 


*•  Let  ns  pray  to  Qod !     Let  ns  humble  ourseh-es,'  said 
Lady  AnnabeL     '  Let  ns  beseech  him  not  to  desert  this 
honae.    We  have  been  fidthfal  to  him,  we  hare  straggled 
to  be  fidthfnl  to  him.     Let  ns  snpplioate  him  to  &Yonr  and        { 
sapport  ns ! ' 

*  He  will  &vonr  and  snpport  yon,'  said  the  Doctor,  in  a 
solemn  tone.  '  He  has  npheld  yon  in  many  trials ;  he  will 
aphold  yon  still.' 

*  Ah !  why  did  I  love  him !     Why  did  I  continue  to  love 
him !    How  weak,  how  foolish,  how  mad  I  have  been !     I 
have  alone  been  the  cause  of  all  this  misery.     Yes,  I  have        i 
destroyed  my  child.' 

*  She  lives,  she  will  live.     Nay,  nay !  yon  must  reassure        j 
yonrsell     Come,  let  me  send  for  your  servant,  and  for  a 
moment  repose.    Nay !  take  my  arm.    All  depends  upon        j 
yon.     We  have  greaX  cares  now;  let  ns  not  conjure  up 
fantastic  fears.' 

'  I  must  go  to  my  daughter's  room.  Perhaps  by  her  side 
I  might  rest.  Nowhere  else.  Yon  will  attend  me  to  the 
door,  my  firiend.  Yes !  it  is  something  in  this  life  to  have 
a  friend.' 

Lady  Annabel  took  the  arm  of  the  good  Masbam.     They        1 
stopped  at  her  daughter's  door. 

'  Best  here  a  moment,'  she  said,  as  she  entered  the  room 
without  a  sound.  Li  a  moment  she  returned.  '  She  still 
sleeps,'  said  the  mother;  'I  shall  remain  with  her,  and 
yon ?  * 

'  I  will  not  leave  you,'  said  the  Doctor,  *  but  think  not  of        \ 
me.     Nay !  I  will  not  leave  yon.     I  will  remain  under  this         ! 
roof.     I  have  shared  its  serenity  and  joy ;  let  me  not  avoid 
it  in  this  time  of  trouble  and  tribulation.' 
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T  with  Br.  Mashatn ;  the  medical  nttendaiit  h&d 
depnrt«d  for  a  few  honra. 

Suddenly  Venetia  moved,  opened  her  eyes,  and  said  in  a 
faint  voice,  '  Mamma ! ' 

The  btood  mshed  to  Lady  Annabel's  heart.  That  single 
word  nffordod  her  the  moat  exquisite  happiness. 

'  I  am  here,  dearest,'  she  replied. 

'  Mamroft,  what  is  all  thxa  ?  '  inquired  Venetia. 

'Ton  have  not  been  well,  my  own,  bnt  now  yon  are 
macb  better.' 

'  I  thoaght  I  had  been  dreaming,'  rephed  Venotja, '  and 
that  all  was  not  right ;  somebody,  I  thought,  struck  me  on 
my  head.     But  all  is  right  now,  because  you  are  here,  my 

Bat  Lady  Annabel  conld  not  speak  for  weeping. 

'Are  yon  sure,  mamma,  that  nothing  has  been  dune  to 
my  head  ? '  continned  Venetia.  '  Why,  what  19  Ibis  ? '  and 
she  tonched  a  light  bandage  on  her  brow. 

'  My  darling,  yon  have  been  ill,  and  yon  have  lost  blood ; 
but  now  you  are  getting  quite  well.  I  have  been  vciy  un- 
bappy  abont  yon  ;  bat  now  I  am  quite  happy,  my  sweet, 
sweet  child.' 

'  How  long  have  I  been  ill  ?  ' 

'  Ton  have  been  very  ill  indeed  for  fonr  or  five  days ; 
yon  have  hod  a  fever,  Venetia ;  but  now  the  fever  is  gone, 
and  you  are  only  a  little  weoi,  and  yon  will  soon  be  welL' 

'  A  fever  !  and  how  did  I  get  the  fever  ?' 

'  Perhaps  you  caaght  cold,  my  child  ;  but  we  must  not 
talk  too  much.' 

'  A  fever !  I  never  had  a  fever  before.     A  fevor  is  liko  a 

'  Hush  !  sweet  love.     Indeed  you  must  not  apeafc.* 

'  Give  me  your  baud,  mamma  j  I  will  not  speak  if  you 

will  let  me  hold  your  hand.     I  thoaght  in  the  fever  that. 

we  wore  parted.' 

*  I  have  never  left  yoar  side,  ray  child,  day  or  night,'  aaiil 

Ijuly  Annabel,  not  withont  Dotation. 
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'  All  ilua  time  !  all  tkeae  dsTs  and  nights  !  No  one  would 
io  that  but  yon,  mamma.     You  think  only  of  me.' 

'  Yon  repay  me  by  yonr  love,  Venetia,'  said  Lady  Annn- 
i)el,  feeling  that  her  dangbter  ought  not  to  speak,  yot  iiro- 
Biatibly  impelled  to  lead  oat  her  thoaghts. 

'  How  can  I  help  loving  yon,  my  dear  mamma  ?' 

'  Yon  do  love  me,  yon  do  love  me  very  much ;  do  yon 
not,  swuut  child  F' 

'  Bettor  than  all  the  world,'  replied  Venetia  to  ber  cii- 
mptared  parent.  *  And  yet,  in  the  fever  I  seemed  to  love 
nt>me  one  else :  bnt  fevers  am  like  dreams  1  tbey  are  not 

Lady  Annabel  pressed  her  lips  gently  to  her  danghter'a, 
and  whiapered  bci-  that  she  mast  speak  no  more. 

When  Mr.  Hawkins  retnmed,  he  gave  a  favoorablo  report 
of  Venetia.  He  said  that  ail  danger  was  now  paat^  and 
that  all  that  was  required  for  ber  recovery  were  tiine,  cure, 
and  repose.  He  repeatod  to  Lady  Annabel  alone  that  tbo 
attack  was  Holely  to  be  a.icribed  to  some  great  menUil 
shock  which  her  danghter  bad  received,  and  which  sad* 
denly  luul  nflc!ct«d  ber  drcalation  ;  leaving  it,  after  tliis 
formal  intimation,  entdrcly  to  the  mother  to  take  thoso  steps 
in  reference  to  the  cause,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  she 
Bhonid  deem  eijiedient. 

In  the  evening.  Lady  Annabel  stub  down  for  11  low 
moments  to  Dr.  ItUsbam,  latlen  with  joyful  iiitolligvnuv ; 
namrod  of  the  safety  of  her  child,  and,  what  waa  atill  more 
precious,  of  ber  beart,  and  even  volnntarily  j)rouiiBiiig  her 
friend  that  she  should  herself  sleep  this  luglib  in  her 
daogbter's  chnrober,  on  the  sofa-hod.  Tlie  Doctor,  there- 
fore, nuw  biule  ber  adieu,  and  said  that  ho  should  rido  over 
from  Marringhnrst  every  day,  to  hoar  how  their  patient 
w«8  proceeding. 

Prom  thiM  time,  the  rocovciy  of  Venetia,  though  slow, 
WM  gndaal.  She  experienced  no  relapse,  und  in  &  few 
WMka  quitted  her  bed.  She  wiw  rather  surprised  at  her 
alterud  app«arauu«    when    it  lir^t  utut  htir  glance  in   th« 
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niii'i'or,  Lut  ecarcely  made  any  observation  on  tlic  Iobb 
of  her  locks.  During  this  interval,  the  mind  of  Venetia 
had  been  quite  dormant ;  the  rage  of  the  fever,  and  the 
violent  remedica  to  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  have 
recoTirse,  had  bo  exhausted  her,  that  she  had  not  energy 
enough  to  think.  All  that  she  felt  vras  a  strange  indefinite 
conviction  that  some  occarreuce  had  taken  place  with 
which  her  memory  could  not  grapple.  But  as  her  strength 
returned,  and  as  she  gradaally  resnmed  her  ueoal  health, 
by  proportionate  though  almost  invisible  degrees  her  me- 
mory returned  to  her,  and  her  intelligence.  She  clearly 
recollected  and  comprehended  what  had  taken  place.  She 
recalled  the  past,  compared  incidents,  weighed  circum- 
stances, sifted  and  balanced  the  impressions  that  now 
crowded  upon  her  consciousness.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
each  link  in  the  metaphysical  chain  whicb  at  length  coD' 
nected  the  mind  of  Yenetja  Herbert  with  her  actual  ex- 
perience and  precise  situation.  It  was,  however,  at  length 
perfect,  and  gradually  formed  as  she  sat  in  an  invalid  chair, 
apparently  listless,  not  yet  venturing  on  any  occupation,  or 
occasionally  amused  for  a  moment  by  her  mother  reading 
to  her.  But  when  her  mind  had  thus  resumed  its  natural 
tone,  and  in  time  its  accustomed  vigour,  the  past  demanded 
nil  her  solicitude.  At  length  the  mystery  of  lier  birth  was 
revealed  to  her.  Sho  was  the  daughter  of  Marmion  Hep. 
bert;  and  who  was  Marmion  Herbert?  The  portrait  roae 
before  her.  Uow  distinct  was  the  form,  how  definite  the 
countenance !  No  common  personage  was  Marmion  Her- 
bert, even  had  he  not  won  his  wife,  and  celebrated  his 
daughter  in  each  witching  strains.  Genius  was  stamped 
on  hia  lofly  brow,  and  spoke  in  liis  brilliant  eye ;  nobility 
wna  in  all  his  form.  This  chivalric  poet  was  her  father. 
She  bad  read,  she  had  dreamed  of  snch  beings,  she  had 
never  seen  them.  If  she  quitted  tlio  solitude  in  which  she 
lived,  would  she  see  men  like  Ler  father?  No  other  could 
over  satisfy  her  imagination ;  all  beneatk  that  standard 
would  rank  but  as  imperfect  croattona  in  her  fancy.     And 
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tliia  r&tlier,  he  was  dead.  Ko  donbt  Ah  I  was  there  indeed 
no  doobt  ?  Eager  as  was  her  cnriositry  on  this  all- 
absorbing  subject,  Venetia  conld  never  snmmon  eoorago 
to  speak  npon  it  to  her  mother.  Her  first  diaobediencc,  or 
rather  her  first  deception  of  her  mother,  in  reference  to 
this  very  subject,  had  brought,  and  brought  bo  swiftly 
OD  its  retributive  wings,  such  disastrons  conscqaenoee, 
that  any  allnsion  to  Lady  Annabel  was  restrained  by  a 
species  of  superstitious  fear,  against  which  Venotia  could 
not  contend.  Then  ber  father  was  cither  dead  or  living. 
That  was  certain.  If  dead,  it  was  clear  that  his  me- 
moiy,  however  cherished  by  bis  relict,  was  associated 
with  feelings  too  keen  to  admit  of  any  other  but  so- 
litary indulgence.  If  living,  there  was  a  mystery  con- 
nected with  her  parents,  a  mystery  evidently  of  a  painful 
character,  and  one  which  it  was  a  prime  object  with  her 
mother  to  conceal  and  to  suppress.  Could  Vonetia,  then, 
in  defiance  of  that  mother,  that  fond  devoted  mother,  that 
mother  who  had  watched  through  long  days  and  long 
night«  over  her  sick  bed,  and  who  now,  without  a  mnrmnr, 
was  a  prisoner  to  this  very  room,  on3y  to  comfort  and  con- 
sole her  child :  could  Tenetia  take  any  stop  which  might 
occasion  this  matchless  parent  even  a  transient  pang  P  Xo  ; 
it  was  impossible.  To  her  mother  she  could  never  speuk. 
And  yet,  to  remain  enveloped  in  the  present  mj^ter}',  she 
was  sensible,  was  equally  iusuilerablc.  All  she  asked,  all 
she  wanted  to  know,  was  he  alive  ?  K  lie  wert*  alive,  then, 
although  she  could  not  see  him,  though  she  might  never 
see  him,  she  could  exist  upon  his  idea;  she  could  cnnjaro 
Dp  romances  of  future  eustence  with  him ;  she  could  Uvl' 
upon  the  fond  hopo  of  some  day  calling  him  father,  and 
receiving  from  his  hands  the  fervid  blessing  he  had  already 
breathed  tu  her  in  song. 

In  the  meantime  her  remaining  parent  commanded  all 
her  aflecUouB.  Kven  if  ho  were  no  more,  blessed  was  her 
lob  with  such  a  mother !  Lody  Annabel  seemed  only  to 
nrist  to  attend  upon  her  daughter.     No  lover  ever  watched 
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with  SDch  devotion  the  wants  or  even  tho  caprices  of  liis 
mistresa.  A  thousand  timea  every  day  "Venotia  found  her- 
self expressing  her  fondness  and  her  gratitude.  It  seemed 
tliat  the  late  dreadful  contiDgency  of  losing  her  daughter 
bad  developed  in  Lady  Annabel's  heart  even  additjoiial 
pOTvera  of  maternal  devotion ;  imd  Venetia,  tho  fond  and 
grateful  Venetia,  ignorant  of  tho  strange  past,  which  she 
believed  eho  bo  perfectly  comprehended,  returaod  thanks 
to  Heaven  that  her  mother  was  at  least  Bpared  tho  mortlE- 
Oatton  of  knowing  Ihiit  her  daughter,  in  her  absence,  had 
surreptitiously  invaded  the  sanctuary  of  her  secret  sorrow. 


CHAPTER,  X 

When  Venetia  had  so  far  recovered  that,  leaning  on  licr 
mother's  arm,  she  could  resniae  her  walka  upon  the  teiraoe. 
Doctor  Haaham  persuaded  bia  friends,  as  a  slight  and  not 
unpleasant  change  of  scene,  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Marring- 
hurst.  Since  the  chamber  Bceno,  indeed,  Lady  Annabel's 
tie  to  Cherbnry  was  mncli  weakened.  There  were  certain 
feelingB  of  pain,  and  fear,  and  mortification,  now  associated 
with  that  place  which  she  could  not  bear  to  dwell  upon, 
and  which  greatly  balanced  those  sentimentfi  of  refugo  and 
repose,  of  peace  and  love,  with  which  the  old  hall,  in  her 
mind,  was  heretofore  connected.  Venetia  ever  adopted  the 
sUghfest  intimations  of  a  wisli  on  the  part  of  her  mother, 
2iid  GO  she  readilv  agreed  to  (a!l  into  the  arrangemeul. 

It  was  rather  a  long  and  rough  journey  to  Marring^ 
hnrat,  for  they  were  obliged  to  nse  the  old  chariot;  but 
Venetia  forgot  her  fatigues  in  the  cordial  welcome  of  their 
host,  whose  sparkhng  countenance  well  eiprossod  the  ex- 
treme gratification  their  arrival  occasioned  him.  All  that 
the  tenderest  solicitude  could  devise  for  the  agreeable 
accommodation  of  the  invalid  had  been  zealously  concerted; 
and  the  constant  influence  of  Dr.  Hasham'a  cheerfal  mind 
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WHS  as  beucflcial  to  la^y  Annabel  as  to  her  danghter.  The 
season  was  gay,  the  place  was  pleasant ;  anil  altliaogli  they 
were  only  a  few  miles  &om  home,  io  a  honee  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  aad  their  companion  one  whom  tiiey 
had  known  intimately  all  their  Iircs,  and  of  late  almost 
daily  seen ;  yet  snch  is  the  magic  of  a  change  in  oar  habits, 
however  slight,  and  of  the  usual  theatre  of  thoir  caBtom, 
that  this  viait  to  Marringhurst  assumed  qoite  thu  air  of  au 
adventure,  and  seemed  at  first  almost  iaresl«d  with  the 
charm  and  novelty  of  travel. 

The  sarrounding  country,  which,  though  verdant,  was 
flat,  was  well  adapted  to  the  limited  exertions  and  stiU 
feeble  footsteps  of  an  invalid,  and  Venctin.  I»g»n  to  study 
botany  inth  the  Doctor,  who  indeed  was  not  very  profound 
in  his  attainments  in  this  respect,  hut  knew  quite  enough 
to  amuse  his  scliolar.  By  degrees  also,  as  her  BtrengtL 
daily  increased,  they  extended  their  walks ;  aod  at  length 
she  even  mounted  her  pony,  and  was  fust  recovering  her 
olaeticity  both  of  body  and  mind.  There  were  also  many 
pleasant  books  with  which  she  was  unacquainled;  a  cabinet 
of  classic  coins,  prints,  and  pictures.  She  became,  too, 
interested  in  the  Doctor's  rural  pursuits  ;  would  watch  hiiii 
with  his  angle,  and  already  nieditaled  a  revolntioo  in  his 
g&rden.  So  time,  on  the  whole,  flew  dveorfully  on,  ccr- 
toialy  withoat  any  weariness ;  and  the  day  seldom  [NUsod 
that  they  did  not  all  coDgmtulato  themselves  on  the  pleaaant 
and  profitable  change. 

In  the  meantimo  Veuetia,  when  alone,  still  recurred  to 
that  idea  that  was  now  so  firmly  root«d  in  her  mind,  that 
it  was  quite  out  of  the  power  of  any  social  discipline  to 
divert  her  att«ntion  from  it.  She  was  often  thu  sole  com- 
paniou  of  the  Doctor,  and  she  had  long  resolved  to  seize  a 
&vonrable  opportunity  tn  np]>enl  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
her  father.  It  bo  happened  that  she  was  walking  alone 
with  him  one  morning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  UotriDg- 
burst,  having  gone  to  visit  the  remains  of  a  Koman  encnmp- 
mcnt  in  the  immediate  vicinity.     When  they  liad  an'ivi'd 
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nt  the  spot,  aud  the  Doctor  had  delivered  his  usual  lectuTE 
(□  the  locality,  they  sat  down  together  dd  a  mound,  that 
Vonetia  ought  rest  herself, 

'  Were  yoa  over  in  Italy,  Doctor  Maiiham  ? '  said  Tenetia. 

'  I  never  was  out  of  my  native  country,'  snid  the  Doctor. 
'  I  once,  indeed,  wivs  ahout  makang  the  grand  tour  with  a 
pnpit  of  mine  at  Oxford,  but  circumalancea  interfered 
which  changed  liia  plans,  and  so  I  remain  a  regular  John 
Bull.' 

'  Was  my  father  at  Oxford  ?  '  said  Venetia,  quietly. 

'  He  waa,'  replied  the  Doctor,  looking  confused. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  Oxford  much,'  aaid  Venetia. 

'  It  is  a  most  intereatisg  seat  of  learning,'  naid  the 
Doctor,  quite  delighted  to  change  the  subject.  '  Whether 
we  consider  its  antiquity,  its  learning,  the  influence  it  baa 
exercised  upon  tho  history  of  the  country,  its  magnitiecnt 
endoivments,  its  splendid  buildings,  its  great  colleges, 
librariea,  and  museums,  or  that  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
head-quarters  of  all  the  hope  of  England,  our  youth,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  afErm  that  there  is  ecarcely  a  spot  on  tho 
face  of  the  globe  of  equal  interest  and  importance." 

'  It  is  not  for  its  colleges,  or  libraries,  or  museums,  or 
all  its  splendid  buildings,'  observed  Venetia,  '  that  I  should 
wish  to  see  it.  I  wish  to  see  it  becmiso  uiv  father  was 
once  there.  I  should  hke  to  see  a  place  where  I  was  quite 
certain  my  father  bad  been.' 

'  Still  harping  of  her  father,'  thought  the  Doctor  to  him- 
self, aud  growing  nneasy ;  yet,  from  his  very  anxiety  to  tnm 
the  snliject,  quite  incapable  of  saying  an  appropriate  word. 

*  Do  yon  remember  my  father  at  Oxford,  Doctor  Mivjhajn?' 
Baid  Venetia. 

'  Tea !  no,  yes ! '  said  the  Doctor,  rather  colouring ;  '  that 
is,  ho  must  have  been  there  in  my  time,  I  rather  think.' 

'  But  you  do  not  recollect  bim  P  '  said  Venetia,  pressing 
the  question. 

'Why,'  rejoined  the  Doctor,  a  little  more  collected, 
'when  j-on  remember  that  there  are   between   two  and 
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tlirce  thousand  young  men  at  the  univcrsitj,  you  must  not 
consider  it  very  surprising  that  I  might  not  recollect  your 
father.' 

*  No,'  said  Venetia,  *  perhaps  not :  and  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  must  always  have  been  a  person  who,  if 
once  seen,  would  not  easily  have  been  forgotten.' 

'Here  is  an  Erica  vagans,'  said  the  Doctor,  picking  a 
flower ;  '  it  is  rather  uncommon  about  here ; '  and  handing 
it  at  the  same  time  to  Venetia. 

*  My  father  must  have  been  very  young  when  he  died  ? ' 
said  Venetia,  scarcely  looking  at  the  flower. 

*  Yes,  your  father  was  very  young,'  he  replied. 
'  Where  did  he  die  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  answer  that  question.' 

*  Where  was  he  buried  ?  ' 

*  You  know,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  the  subject  is  too 
tender  for  any  one  to  converse  with  your  poor  mother  upon 
it.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  the  information  you 
desire.  Be  satisfied,  my  dear  Miss  Herbert,  that  a  gracious 
Providence  has  spared  to  you  one  parent,  and  one  so  in- 
estimable.' 

*  I  trust  I  know  how  to  appreciate  so  great  a  blessing,' 
replied  Venetia ;  *  but  I  should  be  sorry  if  the  natural 
interest  which  all  children  must  take  in  those  who  have 
given  them  birth,  should  be  looked  upon  as  idle  and  un- 
justifiable curiosity.' 

*  My  dear  young  lady,  you  misapprehend  me.' 

*No,  Doctor  Masham,  indeed  I  do  not,*  replied  Venetia, 
with  firmness.  '  I  can  easily  conceive  that  the  mention  of 
my  father  may  for  various  reasons  be  insupportable  to  my 
mother ;  it  is  enough  for  me  that  I  am  convinced  such  is 
the  case :  my  lips  are  scaled  to  her  for  ever  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  cannot  recognise  the  necessity  of  this  constraint 
to  others.  For  a  long  time  I  was  kept  in  ignorance 
whether  I  had  a  father  or  not.  I  have  discovered,  no 
matter  how,  who  he  was.  I  believe,  pardon  me,  my  dearest 
friend,  I  cannot  help  believing,  that  you  were  acquainted, 
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or,  )kt  least,  that  you  know  gomething  of  liim ;  aud  I 
entreat  yon  !  jes,'  r6peat«d  Tenetia  with  ^reat  i?mphauB, 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  with  eomestneBS 
in  bis  face,  '  1  eutreat  yuu,  bj  all  your  kind  feelings  to  ray 
mc^er  and  myself,  by  all  that  friendship  we  so  ]irize,  by 
the  nrgent  solicilAtion  of  a  danght«r  who  ifi  influfnced  in 
her  cnriosity  by  no  light  or  unworthy  feeling ;  yes !  by  nil 
the  claims  of  a  child  to  information  which  ought  uot  to  be 
withheld  from  her,  t«ll  me,  t«ll  me  all,  tell  mo  something! 
Speak,  Dr.  Masham,  do  speak  ! ' 

*  My  dear  young  lady,'  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  glisten- 
ing eye,  '  it  is  better  that  we  should  both  be  silent.' 

'  No,  indeed,'  replied  Vcnotia,  '  it  ia  not  better ;  it  is  not 
well  that  we  shoold  be  silent.  Candour  is  a  great  virtue. 
There  is  a  charm,  a  healthy  cliami,  in  frankness.  Wliy 
thia  mystery?  Why  these  secrets?  Have  thuy  worktHl 
good  ?  Have  they  benefited  us  ?  O  !  rnj  ftiend,  I  wouM 
not  say  bo  to  my  mother,  I  would  not  bo  templ«d  by  any 
Bufferings  to  pain  for  an  iDstant  her  pure  and  affeGtionate 
heart ;  but  indeed.  Doctor  Masham,  indeed,  indeenl,  wlmt  I 
tell  you  is  true,  all  my  late  illness,  my  present  state,  all,  all 
are  attributable  but  to  one  cause,  thin  mystcty  about  my 
father ! " 

'  What  can  I  tell  you  ?  '  said  the  nnliuppy  Mashnm. 

'  Tell  me  only  one  fact  I  ask  no  more.  Yea  !  I  promise 
you,  solemnly  1  promise  yon,  I  will  ask  no  more.  Tell  me, 
does  he  live  ?  ' 

'  He  docs ! '  said  the  Doctor.  Venetia  sank  upon  hia 
shoulder. 

'My  dear  young  lady,  my  darling  young  lady  1 '  said  the 
Doctor ;  '  she  has  Tainted.  What  can  I  do  ?  '  The  unfor- 
tunate Doctor  placed  Venetia  in  a  recliniiig  posture,  and 
hurried  to  a  brook  tliat  wns  nigh,  and  brought  wateir  in  bia 
hand  to  apriiikle  on  her.  She  revived;  she  made  a  struggle 
to  restore  herself. 

*  It  ia  nothing,*  she  said,  '  I  am  resolved  to  be  well.  I 
tan  well,     T  am  mywlf  agnin.     He  lives ;  my  father  liveo ! 
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I  was  confideDt  of  it !  I  mU  ask  no  more.  I  dju  inio  (u 
mj  word.  0 !  Doctor  Hasham,  yon  have  alwiiys  been  my 
kind  friend,  but  yon  have  uevcr  yet  conferred  on  me  a 
favoor  like  the  one  yoa  have  jnst  bestowed.' 

'Bnt  it  is  well,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  as  you  know  so  mucli, 
that  yon.  Bhonld  know  more.' 

'Yes!  yea!' 

'  Ab  we  walk  along,'  he  continned,  '  we  will  cointirsc,  or 
at  anotlier  time ;  tbere  ia  no  lack  of  opportauity.' 

'  No,  now,  now ! '  eagerly  exclaimed  Vcnotia,  '  I  am  quite 
well.  It  was  not  pain  or  illness  that  overcame  me.  Now 
let  tut  walk,  now  let  as  talk  of  these  things.     He  livoa  ?  ' 

'I  huve  little  to  add,'  said  Dr.  llloeham,  after  a  moment's 
thought;  'but  this,  however  painful,  it  is  neeessaiy  for 
you  to  know,  that  your  father  is  unworthy  of  your  niothof, 
att«rly  ;  they  are  separated ;  they  never  can  bo  reanited.' 

'Never?'  said  VonetJa. 

'  Never,'  replied  Dr.  Mnsham  ;  '  and  I  now  warn  you ;  if, 
indeed,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  yon  love  your  mother )  if  her 
peace  of  mliid  and  Iiappinesa  are,  as  I  hesitate  not  to  believe, 
the  principal  objects  of  your  life,  upon  this  Bubjeet  with 
her  be  for  ever  silent.  Seek  to  penetrate  no  mysterii^s, 
spare  nJ-l  allnaions,  banish,  if  possible,  the  idea  of  your  father 
fixtm  your  memory.  Enough,  yoa  know  he  livea.  We 
know  no  more.  Your  mother  labours  to  forget  him;  her 
only  consolation  for  sorrows  such  aa  few  women  ever  esjie- 
rienced,  is  her  child,  yourself,  your  love,  Now  be  no 
niggard  with  it.  Cling  to  this  unrivalled  parent,  who  baa 
dedicated  her  life  to  you.  Soothe  her  sniTerings,  ondeavonr 
to  moke  hur  share  your  happiness ;  but,  of  this  be  certain, 
that  if  yoa  raise  np  the  name  and  memory  of  your  fnthcr 
between  your  mother  and  yourself,  her  life  will  be  the 
forfeit  !■ 

'  da  name  eholl  never  pass  my  lips,'  said  Tenetin ; 
'  Bolemnly  I  vow  it.  That  hia  imago  ahall  be  banished  ftom 
my  heart  ia  too  much  to  ask,  and  more  tlian  it  is  tn  my 
poner  to  grant.     But  lam  my  mother's  child.     I  will  ovist 
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only  for  her ;  and  if  my  love  otm  console  her,  she  BhoII 
aerer  bo  withoat  aolace.  I  tha&k  you,  Doctor,  for  all  your 
kindness.  We  will  never  talk  agaio  upon  tho  subject ;  yet, 
believe  me,  yoa  liav«  acted  wisely,  you  have  done  good.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Vemetia  observed  her  promise  to  Doctor  Masham  with 
strictness.  She  never  alluded  to  lior  father,  and  his  name 
never  escaped  her  mother's  lips.  Whether  Doctor  ilasham 
apprised  Lady  Annabel  of  tho  conversation  that  had  taken 
place  between  himself  and  her  daughter,  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  mention.  The  visit  to  Marringharst  was  not  a 
short  one.  It  was  a  relief  both  to  Lady  Annabel  and 
Venetift,  afVer  all  that  had  occnrred,  to  enjoy  tho  const«ii 
society  of  their  friend  ;  and  this  change  of  life,  thongh  appa- 
rently so  slight,  proved  highly  beneficial  to  Venelia.  She 
daily  recovered  her  health,  and  a  degree  of  mental  oom- 
poflure  which  she  had  not  for  some  rime  enjoyed.  On  the 
whole  she  was  greatly  satisfied  with  the  discoveries  which 
she  had  made.  She  had  ascertained  the  name  and  the  ex- 
istence of  her  father  ;  hie  very  form  and  appearance  were 
now  no  longer  matter  for  conjecture  ;  and  in  a  degree  she 
had  even  communicated  with  him.  Time,  she  still  believed, 
would  develope  even  further  wonders.  She  clung  to  an 
iiresistibte  cimvictiou  that  she  should  yet  see  him  ;  that  he 
might  even  again  be  nnited  to  her  mother.  She  indulged 
in  dreams  m  to  his  present  parauits  and  position;  she  re- 
peated to  herself  his  verses,  and  remembered  bis  genins 
with  pride  and  consolation. 

They  returned  to  Cherbury,  they  resumed  the  accustomed 
tenour  of  their  lives,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb 
it.  The  fondness  between  the  mother  and  her  daughter 
was  nnbroken  and  an  diminished.  Tliey  shared  again  the 
tame  studies  and  the  same  amusements.  Lady  Annabel 
perhaps  indulged  tho  conviction  that  Yeaetia  bad  imbibed 
the  belief  that  her  father  was  no  more,  and  yet  in  truth  that 
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Iktber  waa  the  sole  idea  on  which  her  child  pver  brooded. 
Venetia  had  her  secret  now;  and  oFtcn  aa  she  looked  np  at 
the  windows  of  the  nninliabited  portion  of  the  building,  she 
remembered  with  concealed,  bat  not  leas  k^en  exnitiition, 
ibat  sLe  bad  penetrated  their  rayatcry.  Sbe  coold  muse  for 
hours  over  all  that  cbamber  bad  revealed  to  her,  and  in- 
dulge in  a  thousand  visions,  of  whicb  her  father  was  the 
centre.  She  was  his  'own  Venetia.'  Thus  be  bad  bailed 
her  at  ber  birtb,  and  thus  be  might  yet  again  acknowledge 
her.  If  sbe  could  only  ascertain  wberc  be  ezi^tted  !  What 
if  sbe  could,  and  sLo  were  to  communicate  with  him  ?  He 
must  love  ber.  Her  heart  assured  her  he  must  love  her. 
Sbe  could  not  believe,  if  tbey  were  to  meet,  tbat  his  breast 
could  resist  the  silent  appeal  wbicb  tbe  sigbt  merely  of  bis 
only  child  would  suffice  to  make.  Ob !  wby  bad  her  parents 
parted?  Wbat  could  have  been  his  fault?  Ho  was  so 
young !  But  a  few,  few  years  older  tban  berself,  when  ber 
mother  must  bave  seen  him  for  the  last  time.  Tes !  for  tbe 
laat  time  beheld  that  beautiful  form,  and  tbat  countenance 
that  seemed  breathing  only  with  genius  and  love.  He 
might  have  been  imprudent,  rash,  violent  j  but  sbe  would 
not  credit  for  an  instant  tbat  a  stain  coold  attaub  to  the 
liononr  or  the  spirit  of  Marmion  Herbert. 

The  summer  wore  away.  One  morning,  as  Lndy  Annabel 
and  Venetia  were  sitting  together,  Mistress  Panncefort 
bngtled  into  the  room  with  a  countenance  radiant  with 
smiles  aod  wonderment.  Her  ostensible  business  was  to 
place  upon  tbe  table  a  vase  of  flowers,  but  it  was  evident 
tbat  her  presence  was  occasioned  by  affaire  of  far  prewter 
urgency.  The  vase  was  safely  deposited ;  Irliatress  Pannce- 
fort gave  tbe  last  toncib  to  tbe  arrangement  of  tbe  flowers  j 
she  lingered  about  Laily  Annabol.  At  length  sbe  said,  '  I 
suppose  yon  bave  beard  the  news,  my  lady?' 

'Indeed,  Panncefort,  I  bave  not,'  replied  Lady  Aiiuabe! 
'Wliatnews?' 

'  My  lord  is  coming  to  the  abbey  ' 

' Indeed  1 ' 

'Oh!  yea,  uiy  lady,'  eaid  Mistreu  Pauncufort;   'I  uin 
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Dot  at  all  GorpriBcd  your  ladytJiip  slionld  be  eo  afitonislied. 
Never  to  write,  too !  Well,  I  must  say  he  might  liave  given 
us  n  line.  Bat  ho  is  coming,  I  am  oortain  sars  of  that,  my 
lady.  My  lord's  gentleman  has  been  down  these  two  days  j 
anil  all  his  dogs  and  gmiB  too,  my  lady.  And  the  keeper  ia 
ordered  to  be  quit*  ready,  my  lady,  for  the  first.  I  wonder 
if  there  ia  going  to  be  a  party.  I  should  not  be  at  aU 
enrprised.' 

'  Plan  tage  net  returned!'  said  Lady  Annabel.  '  Well,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  aeo  him  again.' 

•  So  shall  I,  my  lady,'  said  Mistress  Pauncefort  ;  '  but  I 
dare  say  we  shall  hardly  know  him  again,  he  mnst  be  so 
grown.  Trimmer  has  been  over  to  the  abbey,  ray  lady,  and 
saw  my  lord's  ralet.  Quite  the  fine  gentleman,  Trimmer 
says.  I  was  tbinldng  of  walking  over  myself  this  after- 
noon, to  see  poor  Mrs.  Qain,  my  lady  ;  I  dare  say  wo  might 
be  of  nse,  and  neighbours  Hbonid  be  handy,  as  they  say. 
She  ia  a  very  respectable  woman,  poor  Mrs.  Quin,  and  I 
am  sure  for  my  part,  if  your  ladyship  has  no  objection,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  be  of  service  to  her.' 

'  I  have  of  course  no  objection,  Pauncefort,  to  your  being 
of  servico  to  the  housekeeper,  but  has  she  required  your 
assistance  ? ' 

'  Wliy  no,  my  lady,  but  poor  Mrs.  Quin  would  hardly  like 
to  ask  for  anything,  my  lady;  hut  I  am  sure  we  might  be 
of  veiy  great  use,  for  my  lord's  gentleman  seems  viTy  dis- 
aatiafied  at  his  reception,  Trimmer  says.  He  has  hia  hot 
breakfast  every  morning,  my  lady,  and  poor  Mrs.  Quin 

'  Well,  Pauncefort,  that  will  do,'  said  lady  Acnafaol,  and 
the  functionary  disappeared. 

'We  liave  almost  forgotten  Plantagenet,  Venetia,'  added 
Lady  Ajinabol,  addressing  herself  to  her  daughter. 

'  He  has  forgotten  us,  I  think,  mamma,'  said  Venetia 
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fB^VK  years  Imd  elapsed  since  Lord  Cudai^iB  bod  quitted  the 
wat  of  his  fathers,  nor  did  the  fair  inhtibitant«  of  Cherbniy 
hear  of  his  retarn  without  emotion.  Although  the  inter- 
course between  tliem  daring  this  iotervaJ  had  from  the  Erst 
been  too  slightly  maintaiaod,  and  of  late  years  had  entirely 
died  off,  his  retnm  was,  nevertheless,  an  event  which  re- 
called old  times  and  revived  old  associations.  Hia  visit  tv 
the  hall  was  looked  forward  to  with  interest.  He  did  not 
\nog  keep  his  former  friends  in  suspense  ;  for  although  he 
was  not  uninfluenced  by  some  degree  of  embarrassnient 
trom  the  consciousness  of  neglect  on  his  side,  rendered 
I  mors  keen  now  that  he  again  fonnd  himself  in  the  scene 
endeared  by  the  renembrance  of  their  kindness,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  both  too  well  bred  and  too  warm-heartt-d  to 
procrastinate  the  pcrfonnance  of  a  duty  which  the  r^gala- 
tions  of  society  and  natural  impalee  alike  oasnred  him  was 
indispensable.  On  the  very  morning,  therefore,  tifter  hia 
arrival,  having  sauotcred  awhile  over  the  old  abbey  and 
Btrolled  over  the  park,  mused  over  his  mother's  tomb  with 
emotion,  not  the  less  deep  because  there  waa  no  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  its  influence,  be  ordered  Ids  horses,  and 
direeted  his  way  through  the  aconstoroed  woods  to  Clierbnry. 
Five  years  had  not  passed  away  without  their  eflccts  at 
leaat  upon  the  exterior  being  of  Cadurda,  Attiiongh  atill  h 
youth,  his  nppraimnce  waa  manly.  A  thoughtful  air  had 
Iwcome  habitual  to  a  eoantenance  melancholy  even  in  his 
ohtldhood.  NiM"  waa  its  early  promise  of  beaaty  nofnirilled ; 
althongh  tip  GxpresFtion  wan  pctmlior,  and  !citB  p!ca>In){  thaa 
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impresBive.  Hia  long  dark  locks  ebaded  a  pale  and  lofty 
brow  that  well  became  a  cast  of  featui^s  delicately  moitlded, 
yet  reaerrod  and  haughty,  and  perhaps  even  Homewhat 
scornrnl.  His  figure  had  set  into  a  form  of  remarkable 
Blightness  and  elegance,  and  distinguished  for  its  sym- 
metry. Altogethei'  his  general  mieu  was  calculated  t« 
attract  attention  and  to  cxcit«  interest. 

His  vacatioDfi  while  at  Eton  had  been  spent  by  Lord 
Cadnrcia  in  the  family  of  his  noble  guardian,  one  of  the 
king's  ministers.  Here  he  had  been  gradually  initiated  in 
the  habits  and  manners  of  Inxnriona  and  i-efiued  society. 
Since  he  hod  quitted  Eton  he  bud  passed  a  season,  previoas 
to  his  impending  resideiice  at  Cambridge,  in  the  same 
sphere.  The  opportunities  thus  offered  Itad  not  been  lost 
upon  a  disposition  which,  with  all  its  native  reserve,  was 
singninrly  susceptible.  Codurcis  had  quickly  imbibed  the 
tone  and  adopted  the  usages  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moyed. 
Naturally  impatient  of  control,  he  endeavonred  by  his 
precociona  manhood  to  secure  the  respect  and  indepen- 
dence which  would  scarcely  have  been  paid  or  permitted 
to  his  years.  From  an  early  period  he  never  permitted 
himself  to  be  treated  as  a  boy ;  and  hia  guardian,  a  man 
irliose  whole  sonl  was  concentred  in  the  world,  hnmonred  a 
bent  which  he  approved  and  from  which  he  augured  the 
most  complete  success.  Attracted  by  the  promising  talenta 
and  the  premature  cliaracter  of  his  ward,  he  had  spared 
more  time  to  assist  the  development  of  his  mind  and  the 
formation  of  his  manners  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  minister  of  state.  His  hopes,  indeed,  rested  with 
confidence  on  bis  youthful  relative,  and  he  looked  forward 
with  no  common  emotion  to  the  moment  when  he  should 
have  the  honour  of  introducing  to  public  life  one  calculated 
to  confer  so  much  credit  on  hia  tutor,  and  shed  so  mncn 
Inatre  on  bis  party.  The  reader  will,  therefore,  not  be 
surprised  if  at  this  then  nwivalied  period  of  poUticnl  eat- 
oitement,  when  the  existence  of  our  colonial  empire  was  at 
■take,  Cadurcis,  with  his  impetnons  feelings,  had  imbibed 
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to  IJitir  foUeet  ezleut  all  the  plans,  prejudices,  and  pasaiunii 
of  hU  political  coimectians.  He  was,  indeed,  wliat  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  times  and  his  extreme  yontb  niiglit  well 
excuse,  if  not  jnstifj',  a  most  violent  partisan.  Bold,  san- 
^ine,  reaolnte,  and  intolerant,  it  woa  difBcult  to  persuade 
liim  that  any  opinions  could  be  just  which  were  oppoaod  to 
those  of  the  circle  in  which  he  lived ;  and  out  of  that  pale, 
it  must  be  owned,  he  was  as  httle  inclined  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  ability  as  of  truth. 

Ab  Lord  Ciiduroia  slowly  directed  his  way  through  the 
woods  and  park  of  Cherbury,  past  years  recurred  to  him 
like  a  faint  yet  pleasing  dream.  Among  these  meada  and 
bowers  htu)  glided  away  the  only  hoppy  years  of  his  boy- 
hood, the  only  period  of  bis  early  life  to  which  he  conld 
look  back  without  disgnat.  He  recalled  the  secret  exultation 
with  which,  in  company  with  his  poor  motlier,  be  bad  first 
repaired  to  Cadnrois,  about  to  take  possession  of  what,  to 
his  inexperienced  imagination,  then  appeared  a  \ast  and 
noble  inheritance,  and  for  the  first  thau  in  his  life  to  occupy 
a  position  not  unworthy  of  his  rank.  For  how  many  do- 
■neetio  mortifications  did  tie  first  sight  of  that  old  abbey 
compensate !  How  often,  in  pacing  its  venerable  galleries 
»nd  solemn  cloisters,  oud  musing  over  the  memory  of  an 
ancient  and  illastrions  ancestry,  had  bo  forgotten  those 
bitter  passages  of  daily  osistence,  so  hurubling  to  his  vanity 
and  BO  bai-assing  to  his  heart !  Ho  hail  beheld  that  morn, 
ibfU>r  nn  interval  of  many  years,  the  tomb  of  lus  mother. 
That  simple  and  solitary  monument  had  revived  and  im 
pressed  u])on  bim  &  conviction  that  too  easily  escaped  in 
tbo  various  life  and  busy  scenes  in  which  be  had  since 
moved,  tbc  conviction  of  bis  worldly  desolation  and  utter 
lonolinoBs,  He  bad  no  parents,  no  rotations  ;  now  that  ho 
WES  for  a  moment  Iroe  from  tbo  artificial  life  in  which  he 
tuwl  of  kto  mingled,  he  felt  that  ho  liod  no  frii-nds.  Tbo 
image  of  his  mother  camo  back  to  bim,  sortenod  by  the 
magical  tint  of  years;  after  all  ehe  was  his  mother,  and 
&  deep  sharer  in  tJl  his  joys  and  woos.     TnuiHpoited  to  tlie 
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old  luttmla  of  Lis  innocent  and  warm-liearted  childhood,  he 
siglhed  for  »  finer  and  a  Bweeter  Bympatliy  than  was  ever 
yielded  by  the  roof  which  he  had  lately  qnitted ;  a  habita- 
tion, but  not  a  home.  He  conjured  np  the  picture  of  his 
guardian,  existing  in  a  whirl  of  official  bustle  and  social 
excitement.  A  dreamy  reminiacenco  officer  inipnlsea  stole 
over  the  heart  of  Cadurcis.  The  dazzling  pageant  of  metro- 
polittui  splendour  faded  away  before  the  bright  scene  of 
nature  that  surrounded  bira.  He  felt  tiie  frei?!iT:ess  of  the 
fragrant  breeze ;  be  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  still  and 
ancient  woods,  and  his  pnre  and  lively  blood  bubbled 
beneath  the  influence  of  tlie  golden  sunbeams.  Before  bim 
ro30  the  halls  of  Cherbury,  that  roof  where  he  bad  been  so 
happy,  that  roof  to  which  he  had  appeared  so  ungratofnl. 
The  memory  of  a  thousand  acts  of  Idndncsa,  of  a  thousand 
soft  and  soothing  traits  of  afl'ection,  recnrred  to  him  with  & 
freshness  whioli  startled  as  much  as  it  pleased  bim.  Not 
to  bim  only,  but  to  his  mother,  that  mother  whose  loss  be 
had  lived  to  deplore,  had  the  inmates  of  Clicrbory  been 
ministering  angeU  of  peace  and  joy.  Oh  !  that  indeed  had 
been  a  home ;  there  indeed  had  been  days  of  happinesa ; 
there  indeed  he  bad  found  sympathy,  and  solace,  and  suc- 
cour I  And  now  be  was  returning  to  them  a  stranger, 
to  fnlfil  one  of  the  formal  duties  of  society  in  paying  them 
his  cold  respects ;  an  attention  which  he  could  scarcely 
have  avoided  offering  bad  he  been  to  thera  the  merest 
acqnaintance,  instead  of  having  found  within  those  walls 
a  home  not  merely  in  words,  but  friendship  the  most  deli- 
cate and  love  the  most  pnre,  a  second  parent,  and  the  only 
being  whom  he  had  ever  styled  sister  ! 

The  sight  of  Cadurcis  became  dim  with  emotion  as  the 
associations  of  old  aceues  and  hia  impending  interview  with 
Venetia  brought  back  the  past  with  a  power  which  he  liad 
rarely  experienood  in  the  playing-fioldfl  of  Eton,  or  the 
saloons  of  London.  Five  years  !  It  was  an  awfnl  obasm  in 
their  acquaintance. 

He  despaired  of  reviving  the  kindness  v.'hich  had  been 
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broken  Ly  saeli  n.  dreary  interv&l,  and  broken  on  his  side  so 
wilfnlly;  and  yet  te  began  to  feel  that  nnlesa  met  with 
that  kindDeas  he  should  be  very  miaerable.  Sootb  to  b&j, 
he  was  not  a  little  embarrassed,  and  scarcely  kuew  which 
contingency  he  moat  desired,  to  meet,  or  to  escape  from 
her.  Ho  abnoat  repented  bis  return  to  Cadnrcia,  and  yet 
ia  Bee  Vcnetia  again  he  felt  tanst  be  exqniirite  pleasnre. 
Influenced  by  these  feelings  he  arrived  at  the  hall  steps, 
find  BO,  dismounting  and  giving  his  horse  to  his  groom, 
Cadorcis,  with  a  palpitating  heart  and  faltering  band, 
formally  rang  the  bell  of  that  ball  which  in  old  days  be 
entered  at  all  seasons  witbottt  ceremony. 

Never  perhaps  did  a  man  feel  more  nervous  ;  he  grew 
pale,  paler  even  than  usual,  and  his  whole  frame  trembled 
aa  the  approaohing  footstep  of  the  servant  assured  him  the 
door  was  about  to  open.  He  longed  now  that  the  family 
might  not  be  at  honie,  that  ho  might  at  least  gain  four- 
snd-twenty  hours  to  prepare  himself.  But  the  family  were 
at  home  and  he  was  obliged  to  enter.  He  stopped  for  a 
moment  ia  the  hall  under  the  pretence  of  examining  the 
old  familiar  scene,  but  it  was  merely  to  collect  himself,  for 
bis  sight  was  clouded ;  spoke  to  the  old  servant,  to  reassure 
himself  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  but  the  husky  worde 
seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat ;  ascended  the  staircase  with 
tottering  steps,  and  leant  against  the  banister  as  be  heard 
his  name  announced.  The  effort,  however,  must  be  made ; 
it  was  too  late  to  recede;  and  Lord  Cadurcis,  entering  the 
Krrraee-roora,  e:itendcd  his  hand  to  Lady  Annabel  Herbert. 
She  was  not  in  the  least  changed,  but  looked  as  beautiful 
and  Kerene  as  usual.  Her  salutation,  though  far  from  do 
ficicnt  in  warmtli,  was  a  little  more  digniSod  than  that 
which  Plantagenot  remembered;  but  still  her  presence  ro 
assured  bim,  and  while  be  pressed  her  band  with  earnest 
nesti  he  contrived  to  murmur  forth  with  pleasing  emotion, 
bis  delight  at  again  meeting  her.  Strange  to  say,  in  the 
absorbing  station  of  the  moment,  all  thought  ofYenctiH 
had  vaniahed;  Eind  it  was  when  be  had  tamed  and  beheld 
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a  miiiden  of  tlie  most  exqaisitfi  beautj  tbat  his  vision  had 
ever  lighted  on,  who  had  JDst  riaen  from  her  seat  and  vas 
at  the  moment  salatiog  him,  that  be  entirely  lost  his  pre- 
sencQ  of  mind ;  he  turned  scarlet,  whs  quite  silent,  made  an 
awkward  bow,  and  then  stood  perfectly  fixed. 

'  My  daughter,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  slightly  pointing  to 
Venetia ;  '  will  not  yoa  be  seated  ? ' 

Cadnrcis  fell  into  a  chair  in  abaolate  confoaion.  The  rare 
and  aarpasBing  heanty  of  Venetia,  his  own  stupidity,  bia 
admiration  of  her,  his  contempt  for  himself  the  aight  of  the 
old  chamber,  the  recollection  of  the  past,  tlie  minuceat  in- 
cidents of  which  eeemed  all  suddenly  to  crowd  upon  his 
memory,  the  painiiil  consciousness  of  the  revolution  nhicb 
had  occurred  in  his  position  in  the  family,  proved  by  his 
first  being  obliged  to  bo  introduced  to  Venetia,  and  then 
being  addressed  bo  formally  by  bis  title  by  her  mother; 
all  these  impressions  united  overcame  him ;  ho  could  not 
speak,  be  sat  silent  and  confonnded  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  imperturbable  self- composure  and  delicate  and  ami- 
able consideration  of  Lady  Annabel,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  remained  in  a  room  where  ha 
experienced  agonising  embarrassment. 

Under  cover,  however,  of  a  discharge  of  discreet  inquiiieB 
as  to  when  ho  arrived,  how  long  he  meant  to  stay,  whether 
ho  found  Cadurcis  altered,  and  similar  interrogations  which 
required  no  extraordinary  exertion  of  his  lordship's  intellect 
to  answer,  bnt  to  which  he  nevertheless  contrived  to  give 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  responses,  Cadurcis  in  time 
recovered  himself  Sufficiently  to  maintain  a  fair  thongh  not 
very  brilliant  conversation,  and  even  ventured  occasionally 
to  address  an  observation  to  Venetia,  who  was  seated  at 
hor  work  perfectly  composed,  but  who  replied  to  all  hia 
remarks  with  the  same  sweet  voice  and  artless  simplicity 
which  had  characterised  her  childhood,  though  time  and 
thought  had,  by  their  blended  inflaence,  perhaps  somewhat 
deprived  her  of  that  wild  grace  and  sparkling  gaiety  for 
which  she  was  ouce  so  eminent. 
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These  great  disenchanters  of  linmanity,  if  indoed  they 
had  atulen  away  some  of  the  faacmating  qualities  of  in&Dcy, 
had  amply  recompensed  Yeaetia.  Herbert  for  the  loss  by  the 
additioual  and  commanding  charms  which  thoy  had  con- 
ferred on  her.  Fi-om  a  beautiful  child  she  had  expanded 
into  a  most  beautifnl  woman.  She  had  now  entirely  re- 
oovered  from  her  illness,  of  which  the  only  visible  eiToct 
vra»  the  addition  that  it  hod  made  to  hn'  stature,  already 
slightly  above  the  middle  height,  but  of  exquisite  symmetry. 
Like  her  mother,  she  did  not  wear  powder,  then  usual  in 
society  ;  but  her  anbnm  hair,  of  the  finest  texture,  descended 
in  long  and  luxuriant  treaaes  far  over  her  shoulders,  braided 
mth  ribands,  3)erfectly  exposing  her  jwlludd  braw,  here  and 
there  tinted  with  an  undulating  vein,  for  she  had  retnined, 
if  pooeible  with  increased  lustre,  the  dazzling  complexion  of 
her  iniancy.  If  the  rose  upon  the  cheek  were  less  vivid 
than  of  yore,  the  dimples  were  certainly  more  developed  ; 
the  clear  grey  eye  was  shadowed  by  long  dark  loshea,  and 
every  amiJe  and  movement  of  those  ruby  lips  revealed  teetli 
exquisitely  small  and  regular,  and  fresh  and  brilliant  as 
pearls  jnst  plucked  by  a  diver. 

Conversation  proceeded  and  improved.  Cadnrcis  became 
more  easy  and  more  fluent.  His  memory,  which  seemed 
saddenly  to  have  returned  to  hira  with  unusual  vigour, 
wonderfully  served  him.  There  was  scarcely  an  individual 
of  whom  he  did  not  contrive  to  inquire,  from  Di'.  Masham 
to  Mistress  Pauncefort ;  he  was  resolved  to  show  that  if  he 
had  neglected,  he  had  at  least  not  forgotten  them.  Nor  did 
he  exhibit  the  slightest  indication  of  terminating  his  visit ; 
BO  that  I^y  Annabel,  aware  that  be  was  alone  at  the  abbey 
End  that  he  could  have  no  engagement  in  the  neighbourhood, 
could  not  refrain  from  inviting  him  lo  remain  and  dine  with 
them.  The  invitation  was  accepted  without  hesitation.  In 
doe  coarse  of  time  Cadnrcu:  attended  the  ladiea  in  thmr 
walk ;  it  was  a  delightful  stroll  in  the  park,  though  ho  fult 
Bome  slight  emotion  when  ha  found  himself  addressing 
Venetia  by  the  title  of '  MJsa  Herbert.'     When  he  had  «X 
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hauated  aU  the  topics  of  local  interest,  he  had  a  ^reat  deal 
to  Bay  abont  himself  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Lady 
Annabel.  He  spoke  with  bo  much  feeling  and  eimplicity 
of  his  first  days  at  Eton,  and  the  misery  he  experienced  on 
first  quitting  Cherbury,  that  his  details  could  not  fail  of 
being  agreeable  to  those  whose  natural  Belf-eatcem  they  so 
agreeably  flattered.  Then  he  dwelt  njion  his  casual  ac- 
quaintance witli  London  society,  and  Lady  Annabel  was 
gratified  to  obsei've,  from  many  incidental  observations,  that 
his  principles  were  in  every  respect  of  the  right  tone ;  and 
that  he  had  zealously  enlisted  himself  in  the  ranks  of  that 
national  party  who  opposed  themselves  to  the  disorganising 
opinions  then  afloat.  He  spoke  of  his  impending  residence 
at  the  university  with  the  affectionate  anticipations  whioh 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  devoted  child  of  the  an- 
cient and  orthodox  institutions  of  his  country,  and  seemed 
perfectly  impressed  with  the  responsible  dntiea  for  which 
he  was  destined,  as  an  hereditary  legislator  of  England. 
On  the  whole,  his  carriage  and  conversation  afforded  a 
delightful  evidence  of  a  pure,  and  earnest,  and  frank,  and 
gifted  mind,  that  had  acquired  at  an  early  age  much  of  the 
mature  and  fixed  character  of  manhood,  without  losing  any* 
thing  of  that  boyish  sincerity  and  aimptioity  too  often  the 
penalty  of  experience. 

The  dinner  passed  in  pleasant  conversation,  and  if  they 
were  no  longer  familiar,  they  were  at  least  cordial.  Cadurois 
spoke  of  Dr.  Masham  with  aSecdouaCe  respect,  and  men- 
tioned his  intention  of  visiting  Marringhurst  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  ventured  to  hope  that  Lady  Annabel 
and  Miss  Herbert  might  accompany  him,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  his  wish  should  be  gratified.  The  evening 
drew  on  apace,  and  Lady  Annabel  was  greatly  pleased  when 
Lord  Cadnrcis  expressed  his  wish  to  remain  for  their 
evening  prayers.  He  wae  indeed  sincerely  reiigious  ;  and 
as  he  knelt  in  the  old  chapel  that  hod  been  tlie  hallowed 
scene  of  his  boyish  devotions,  he  offered  his  ardent  thanks- 
giviogs  to  his  Creator  who  had  mercifully  kept  his  Bonl 
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pare  and  tnie,  and  allowed  him,  aft«r  so  long  on  eatrangc- 
ment  from  tlie  sweet  spot  of  Lis  cliildiood,  once  more  to 
mingle  his  supplications  with  his  kind  and  virtnons  &iends. 

Influenced  by  the  Bolemn  sounds  still  lingering  in  his  oar, 
Codarcis  badf  them  farewell  for  the  night,  with  an  eamest- 

s  of  manner  and  depth  of  feeling  which  he  wonld  scarcely 
liaye  ventured  to  exhibit  at  their  first  meeting.  '  Good 
night,  dear  Lady  Annabel,'  Le  said,  as  he  pressed  her  hand  ; 
'  yon  know  not  how  liappy,  bow  grateful  1  feol,  to  be  once 
more  at  Cherbury.     Good  night.  Venetia ! ' 

That  last  word  lingered  on  his  lips  :  it  was  uttered  in  a 
tone  at  once  moumfnl  and  sweet,  and  her  hand  was  nn- 
conscionsly  retained  for  a  moment  in  hLi;  but  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  yet  in  that  brief  instant  a  thousund  thoaghta 
seemed  to  course  through  his  brain. 

Before  Venetia  retii-ed  to  rest  she  remained  for  a  few 
minutes  in  her  mother's  room,  '  Wliat  do  you  think  of 
him,  inaTTiiiiii  •' '  she  said ;  '  is  he  not  very  changed  ? ' 

'He  is,  my  love,'  replied  Lady  Annabel;  'what  I 
sometimes  thought  be  might,  what  I  always  hoped  he 
would,  be.' 

■  He  really  seemed  happy  to  meet  us  again,  and  yet  how 
strange  that  for  years  he  should  nc:vcr  hare  communicated 
with  ns.' 

'  Not  ao  very  strange,  my  lovo!  He  was  but  a  child 
whtm  wo  parted,  and  he  has  felt  embarrasamunt  in  resum- 
ing connections  which  for  a  long  intervfti  had  been  inevi- 
tably severed.  Remember  what  a  change  bis  life  had  U> 
endure ;  few,  after  such  an  inl«rval,  would  have  returned 
with  feelings  so  kind  aud  so  pure ! ' 

'  He  waa  always  a  favonrite  of  yours,  mamma ! ' 

'  r  always  fancied  that  I  observed  in  him  the  seeds  of 
great  virtues  and  great  talents  ;  but  I  was  not  so  sanguine 
thftt  they  would  have  flourished  as  they  appear  to  have 

Id  the  meantime  thesubjectof  their  observations  stirollvd 
home  on  foot,  for  hit  hail  dismissed  his  horses,  to  the  *bbey. 
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It  «tiB  a  brilliant  night,  and  the  wbite  betuna  of  the  moon 
fbll  full  upon  tbe  old  monastic  pile,  of  wbicb  majsBj  portionB 
were  in  dark  shade  while  the  light  gmcefnlly  rested  on  the 
projecting  ornamenfs  of  the  building,  and  plEiyed,  as  it  were, 
with  the  fretted  and  fantastic  pinnacles.  Behind  were  the 
B&Tage  hills,  Boft*ned  by  the  hour ;  and  on  the  right  ex- 
tended the  Btill  and  Inminona  liike>  Cadnrcia  rested  for  a 
moment  and  gased  upon  the  fair,  yet  solcnm  scene.  The 
dreams  of  ambition  that  occosionaHy  distracted  him  were 
dead.  The  sarronnding  scene  harmonised  with  the  thongliia 
of  purity,  repose,  and  beanty  that  filled  hia  aoul.  Why 
sbould  he  ever  leave  this  spot,  sacred  to  him  by  the  finest 
emotionB  of  bis  nature  ?  ^Vliy  should  ho  not  at  once  qnit 
that  world  which  he  had  jnst  entered,  while  he  conld  qiut 
it  without  remorse  ?  If  ever  there  existed  a  being  who  was 
his  own  master,  who  might  mould  his  destiny  at  bis  will,  it 
seemed  to  be  Cadnrcia.  Hia  lono  yet  independent  situation, 
hia  impetnons  yet  firm  volition,  alike  qualified liim  to  achieve 
the  career  moat  grateinl  to  hia  disposition.  Let  bim,  tbon, 
achieve  it  hero  ;  here  lot  bira  find  that  solitude  he  had  over 
loved,  softened  by  that  affectiou  for  which  he  had  ever 
sighed,  and  which  here  only  he  bad  ever  found.  It  seem^ 
to  him  that  there  was  only  one  being  in  the  world  whom 
he  had  ever  loved,  and  that  was  Yenetia  Herbert :  itseemed 
to  him  that  there  waa  only  one  thing  in  this  world  worth 
living  for,  and  that  was  the  enjoyment  of  her  aweet  lieart. 
The  pure-minded,  the  rare,  the  graciona  creature!  Why 
should  she  ever  quit  these  inmiacnlate  bowers  wherein  she 
had  been  bo  mystically  and  dehcately  bredp  Why  should 
she  ever  quit  the  fond  roof  of  Chorbuiy,  but  to  shed  grace 
and  love  amid  the  cloisters  of  Cadurcis?  Her  life  hitherto 
had  been  an  enchanted  tale ;  why  should  the  spell  over 
break  ?  Why  should  she  enter  that  world  where  care, 
disappointment,  mortiii cation,  misery,  must  await  her? 
He  for  a  season  had  left  the  magic  cu-cle  of  her  life,  and 
perhaps  it  was  weU.  He  was  a  man,  and  so  ho  should 
know  alL     But  be  had  returned,  thank  Heaven  !  he  had 
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returned,  aud  never  again  would  be  qnit  her.  Fool  tlial 
he  had  been  ever  to  have  neglected  her  !  And  for  a  leason 
thai  ought  to  have  made  him  doubly  her  friend,  her  solace, 
her  protector.  Oh  !  to  think  of  the  Hneers  or  the  tttunta  of 
the  world  calling  for  a  moment  the  coloar  from  that  bright 
cheek,  or  duBking  for  an  inatant  the  radiance  of  that  brilliant 
eye !  His  heart  ached  at  the  thought  of  her  onhappincsa, 
and  he  longed  to  press  her  to  it,  and  eherish  her  like  some 
innocent  dove  thrtt  had  flown  from  the  terrors  of  a  pursuing 
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'  Wei.I^  PauDcefort,'  said  Lord  Cadnrcia,  smiliog,  us  he 
renewed  hie  acquaintance  with  his  old  ft-icnd,  '  I  hope  yon 
Iiave  not  forgotten  my  last  words,  and  have  taken  care  of 
your  yomig  lady.' 

*  Oh !  dear,  my  lord,'  said  Mistress  Panncefort,  hlneliin)^ 
and  Bimpering.  '  Well  to  be  sure,  how  your  lordship  has 
Btnpmed  ns  all !  I  thought  we  were  never  going  to  set- 
yon  again ! ' 

'  Yon  know  I  told  you  I  ahotild  return ;  and  now  I  mean 
never  to  leave  yoo  again.' 

'  Never  ia  a  long  word,  my  lord,'  swd  Mistresa  Pannce- 
fort, looking  very  archly. 

'  All  I  bnt  I  moan  to  settle,  regularly  to  settle  here,'  Faid 
Lord  Cadureis. 

'  Marry  and  settle,  my  lord,'  said  MiatroBs  Paunuefort, 
iitin  more  arch. 

'  And  why  notP'  inquired  Lord  Cadnrcia,  langhiug. 

*  That  is  just  what  I  said  lost  nigjit,'  eiclainied  Mistress 
Panncefort,  eagerly.  '  And  why  not?  for  I  aoid,  snya  I, 
his  lordship  must  marry  sooner  tjr  later,  and  the  sooner  the 
lietter,  aay  I ;  and  to  bo  sure  he  is  very  yonng,  bnt  what  of 
that  f  for,  says  I,  no  one  can  say  he  dees  not  look  quite  a 
man.  And  really,  my  lord,  saving  yiiur  presence,  you  oj'o 
grown  indeed.' 
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'  Pish !  ■  said  Lord  Cadurcia,  turning  away  and  langliing, 
'  I  have  left  off  growing,  Paimcefort,  and  all  those  sort  of 
things.' 

'  Ton  have  not  forgotten  our  last  visit  to  Marringhurst  P' 
Bud  Lord  Codurcis  to  Yenetia,  as  the  comfortable  mansion 
of  the  worthy  Doctor  appeared  in  sight. 

'  I  have  forgotten  oothiug,'  replied  Vooetia  with  a  faint 
smUo  J  '  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  forget.  My  life  lias 
been  bo  nneventfol  that  every  past  incident,  however  slight, 
is  as  fresh  in  my  memory  aa  if  it  occurred  yeat(;rday.' 

'  Tbou  you  remember  the  strawberries  aud  cream  ?'  said 
Lord  Cadurcia. 

'  And  other  circumstances  less  t^reenbte,'  be  fancied 
Venetia  observed,  but  her  voice  waa  low, 

*  Do  you  know.  Lady  Annabel,'  said  Lord  Cadurcia,  'that 
I  was  very  nearly  riding  my  pony  to-day  ?  I  wish  to  bring 
back  old  times  with  the  utmost  possible  completeness ;  I 
wish  for  a  moment  to  beb'eve  that  I  have  never  quitted 
Cherbury.' 

'Let  us  think  only  of  the  present  now,'  said  Lady  Annabel 
in  a  cheerful  voice,  '  for  it  is  very  agreeable.  I  see  the  good 
Doctor ;  he  has  discovered  us.' 

'  I  wonder  whom  he  &ncies  Lord  Cadarcis  to  be  ?'  said 
Venetia. 

'  Have  you  no  occasional  cavalier  for  whom  at  a  distance 
I  may  be  mistaken?'  inquired  his  lordship  in  a  tone  of 
affected  carelessness,  though  in  truth  it  was  aa  inquiry  that 
he  made  not  without  anxiety, 

'  Everything  remains  here  exactly  as  you  left  it,'  replied 
lady  Annabel,  with  some  quickness,  yet  in  a  lively  tone. 

'  Happy  Cherbury  ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Cadnrcis,  '  llaj  it 
indeed  never  chauge  ! ' 

They  rode  briskly  on  ;  the  Doctor  waa  standing  at  his 
gat«.  He  sainted  Lady  Aimabel  and  Venetia  with  his  ac- 
customed cordiality,  and  then  stared  at  their  companion  as 
if  waiting  fur  an  introduction. 
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'You  forget  an  old  friend,  mj  dear  Doctor,'  said  Ca- 
dnrcis. 

*  Lord  Cadnrcis  ! '  exclaimed  Dr.  Masham.  His  lordship 
bad  bj  this  time  dismounted  and  eagerly  extended  bis  band 
to  bis  old  tutor. 

Having  quitted  their  horses  thej  all  entered  the  bouse, 
nor  was  tbere  naturally  any  want  of  conversation.  Gadurcis 
had  much  information  to  give  and  many  questions  to  an- 
swer. He  was  in  the  highest  spirits  and  the  most  amiable 
mood;  gay,  amusing,  and  overflowing  with  kind-hearted- 
ness. The  Doctor  seldom  required  any  inspiration  to  be 
joyous,  and  Lady  Annabel  was  unusually  animated.  Venetia 
alone,  though  cheerful,  was  calmer  than  pleased  Gadurcis. 
Time,  lie  sorrowfuUy  observed,  had  occasioned  a  greater 
change  in  lier  manner  than  he  could  have  expected.  Youth- 
ful as  she  still  was,  indeed  but  on  the  threshold  of  woman- 
hood,  and  exempted,  as  it  seemed  she  had  been,  from  any- 
thing to  disturb  the  clearness  of  her  mind,  that  enchanting 
play  of  fancy  which  had  once  characterised  her,  and  which 
he  recalled  with  a  sigh,  appeared  in  a  great  degree  to  have 
deserted  her.  He  watched  her  countenance  with  emotion, 
and,  supremely  beautiful  as  it  undeniably  was,  there  was  a 
cast  of  ihoughtfulness  or  suffering  impressed  upon  the  fea- 
tures which  rendered  him  mournful  he  knew  not  why,  and 
caused  him  to  feel  as  if  a  cloud  had  stolen  unexpectedly 
over  the  sun  and  made  him  shiver. 

But  there  was  no  time  or  opportunity  for  sad  reflections ; 
he  had  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  all  the  sights  and 
curiosities  of  the  rectory,  to  sing  to  the  canaries,  and  visit 
the  gold  fish,  admire  the  stufied  fox,  and  wonder  that  in  the 
space  of  five  years  the  voracious  otter  had  not  yet  contrived 
to  devour  its  prey.  Then  they  refreshed  themselves  after 
their  ride  with  a  stroll  in  the  Doctor's  garden ;  Gadurcis 
persisted  in  attaching  himself  to  Venetia,  as  in  old  days, 
and  nothing  would  prevent  him  from  leading  her  to  the 
grotto.     Imdy  Annabel  walked  behind,  leaning  on  the  Doc- 
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tor's  arm,  lULrr&tmg,  with  no  feur  of  being  heard,  al\  the 
history  of  their  friend's  return. 

'I  never  was  eo  surprised  in  my  life,'  said  the  Doctor; 
'  he  is  vastly  improTod  ;  he  is  quite  a  man ;  his  carriage  le 
very  finiahed.' 

'And  his  principles,'  said  Ltidy  Annabel.  'Yon  have  no 
idea,  my  dear  Doctor,  how  right  hia  opinions  seem  to  be  on 
eveiy  subject.  He  has  been  brought  up  in  a  good  Behooij 
he  doea  bis  guardian  great  credit.  He  is  quite  loyal  and 
orthodox  in  all  hia  opinions  ;  ready  to  risk  his  life  for  our 
blessed  constitution  in  Chnrch  and  State.  He  requested,  aa 
a  favour,  that  he  might  remain  at  onr  prayers  last  night. 
It  is  delightful  for  me  to  see  iiim  turn  ont  so  well !  * 

In  the  meantime  CadBrcis  and  Tenetia  entered  the  grotto. 

'  The  dear  Doctor  ! '  said  Cadnrcia :  '  five  yearn  have 
brought  no  visible  change  even  to  him ;  perhaps  ho  may 
be  a  degree  less  agile,  lint  I  Tvill  not  beheve  it.  And  Lady 
Annabel ;  it  seems  to  me  jour  mother  is  more  youthful  and 
beautiful  (ban  ever.  There  is  a  spell  in  our  air,'  continued 
his  lordship,  with  a  laughing  eye ;  '  for  if  we  have  chaugod, 
Venetia,  onrs  is,  at  least,  an  alteration  that  bears  no  sign  of 
decay.  We  are  advancing,  but  they  have  not  declined ;  we 
are  all  enchanted.' 

'  I  feel  changed,'  said  Venetia  gravely. 

'  1  left  yon  a  child  and  I  find  you  a  woman,'  said  Lonl 
Cadnrcia,  '  a  change  which  who  can  regret  P' 

'  I  would  I  were  a  child  again,'  said  Yenetia. 

*  We  were  happy,'  said  Lord  Cadurcls,  in  a  tLoughtfol 
tone;  and  then  in  an  inquiring  voice  he  added,  '  and  so  we 
are  now  ? ' 

Tenetia  shook  her  head. 
'  Can  you  bo  unhappy  ?  ' 

'  To  bo  unhappy  would  bo  wicked,'  said  Venetia ;  '  but  my 
mind  haa  lost  its  apiing.' 

*  Ah !  tay  not  so,  Venetia,  or  yon  will  make  even  me 
gloomy.  I  am  bappy,  positively  happy.  Tiierc  mast  not 
be  a  clond  upon  your  brow.' 
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'Ton  are  joyous,'  said  Yenctio,  '  becauaa  you  are  excited. 
It  is  the  novelty  of  return  that  animateB  yon.  It  will  wear 
off;  yoQ  will  grow  weary,  and  when  yon  go  to  the  nniveraity 
j'on  will  think  yourself  happy  agnin.' 

'  I  do  not  intend  to  go  to  the  university,'  sud  Cadurcis. 

'  I  understood  from  you  that  you  were  going  there  imme- 
dintcly.' 

'  My  plana  are  changed,'  said  Cadurcis  ;  '  I  do  not  intend 
ever  to  leave  home  again.' 

'When  yon  go  to  Cnmbridge,'  said  Dr.  Masham,  who 
just  then  peayhed  them,  '  I  shall  trouble  you  with  a  letter 
to  an  old  friend  of  mine  whose  acquaintance  yon  may  find 
vain  able.' 

Veneda  smiled ;  Cadurcis  bowed,  ex^pressed  his  thanki;, 
and  muttered  something  about  talking  over  the  sabject  with 
tlio  Doctor. 

After  this  the  conversation  became  general,  and  at  length 
they  all  retnmed  to  the  house  to  jtartuke  of  the  Doctor's 
hospitality,  who  promised  to  dino  at  the  hall  on  the  morrow. 
The  ride  homo  was  agreeable  and  animated,  bat  the  conver- 
antion  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  was  principally  maintained 
by  Lady  Annabel,  who  seemed  every  moment  more  delighted 
with  the  society  of  Iiord  Cadurcis,  and  to  sympathise  every 
instant  more  completely  with  his  frank  exposition  of  hia 
opinions  on  all  sabjccts.  When  they  returned  to  Cherbnry, 
Cadnrcis  remaini'd  with  them  as  a  matter  of  courBO.  An 
invitation  was  neither  expected  nor  given.  Not  an  allnsiou 
waa  made  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  to  enjoy  which  was  the 
original  purpose  of  his  visit  to  the  abbey ;  and  he  spoke  of 
to-morrow  us  of  a  period  which,  as  nsoul,  was  to  bo  spent 
entirely  in  their  society.  Ho  remained  with  them,  as  on  the 
previous  night,  to  the  latest  passible  moment.  Although 
ti'served  in  society,  no  one  could  be  more  fluent  with  those 
with  whom  he  was  perfectly  unembarrasseiL  He  was  in- 
deed exceedingly  enterlaiuing,  and  Lady  Annabel  relaxed 
into  converaatian  beyond  her  custom.  As  for  Venetia,  slui 
did  not  speak  ofl«n,  bnt  ahe  liBt«ned  with  interest,  and  wiia 
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eridenLly  amusBd.  When  CttdorciB  bade  them  good-night 
Lady  Annabel  begged  faim  to  break&st  with  them ;  while 
Venetia,  serene,  though  kind,  neitbor  seconded  the  invi- 
tation, nor  seemed  interested  one  way  or  the  other  in  its 
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Except  rtturuiug  to  siccp  at  tlie  abbey.  Lord  Cadnrois  was 
now  as  mnch  au  habitual  inmate  of  Cherbary  Hall  as  in  the 
days  of  hia  childhood.  He  wan  there  altaoat  with  the  lark, 
and  ncTer  quitted  it«  roof  until  its  iniantes  were  abont  to 
retire  for  the  niglit.  His  guns  and  dogs,  which  had  been 
sent  down  &om  London  with  ao  mnch  pomp  of  preparation, 
were  nnuscd  and  nnnotiuod  ;  and  he  passed  hie  days  in  read- 
ing Richardson's  novels,  which  he  had  brooght  with  him 
from  town,  to  the  ladies,  and  then  in  riding  with  them 
about  the  count:^',  for  ho  lOTod  to  visit  all  his  old  hannts, 
and  trace  even  the  very  green  sward  where  he  first  met  the 
gipsies,  and  fancied  that  lie  had  achieved  his  emancipation 
from  all  the  coming  cares  and  annoyances  of  the  world.  In 
this  pleasant  life  several  weeks  had  elided  away :  Cadnrcis 
had  entirely  resumed  his  old  footing  in  the  family,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  conceal  the  homage  hn  was  paying  to  the 
charms  of  Venetia,  She  indeed  eeemed  utterly  unconsdoua 
that  such  projects  had  entered,  or  indeed  could  enter,  the 
brain  of  her  old  playfellow,  with  whom,  now  that  she  was 
habituated  to  his  presence,  and  rurived  by  his  inspiriting 
society,  she  had  resumed  all  her  old  familiar  intimacy,  ad- 
dressing him  by  his  Christian  name,  as  if  he  had  never 
ceased  to  be  her  brother.  But  Lady  Annnbel  was  not  so 
blind  as  her  daughter,  and  had  indeed  her  vision  been  as 
clouded,  her  faithful  minister.  Mistress  Pauncefort,  would 
have  taken  care  quickly  to  couch  it ;  for  a  very  short  time 
had  elapsed  before  that  vigilant  gentlewoman,  resolved  to 
oonvince  her  mistreas  that  nothing  could  escape  ber  ale^- 
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less  Bcrutiiij,  and  tliat  it  was  oqnally  in  vain  for  her  mistress 
to  hope  topossessaoysccrets  withont  her  participation,  seized 
a  convEiiient  opporttmity before  she  bid  her  lady  goodnight, 
jnst  to  inqaire  'when  it  might  be  expected  to  lake  plrvoei"' 
and  in  reply  to  the  very  evident  astoniahment  whicK  Lady 
Annabel  testified  at  this  question,  and  the  expressioD  ofher 
extreme  displeasure  at  any  convoraatioii  on  a  circnmatanoe 
for  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation,  i&listroB.'; 
PiiuDcefott,  after  duly  flouncing  about  with  every  possible 
symbol  of  pettiah  agitation  and  mortified  curiosity,  her 
cheek  pale  with  hesitating  impertinence, and  her  nose  quiver- 
ing with  inqnisitiveness,  condescended  to  admit  with  a 
Bi;eptical  sneer,  that,  of  coarse,  no  doabt  her  ladyship  knew 
more  of  such  a  subject  than  she  conld ;  it  was  not  her  place 
to  know  anything  of  snch  business  ;  for  her  part  she  said 
LotbiDg ;  it  was  not  her  place,  but  if  it  were,  she  certainly 
mnst  say  that  she  could  not  help  believing  that  my  lord  was 
looking  remarkably  sweet  on  Mtss  Venetia,  and  what  was 
moi'e,  everybody  in  the  house  thouj,'lit  t!ie  same,  though  for 
her  part,  whenever  they  mentioned  the  circumstanoe  to  her, 
she  said  nothing,  or  bid  them  hold  their  tongues,  for  what 
vna  it  to  them ;  it  was  not  their  business,  and  they  could 
know  nothing  ;  and  that  nothing  would  displease  her  lady- 
ship more  than  chattering  on  snch  snbjects,  and  maiiy's  the 
match  as  good  as  finished,  that's  gone  off  by  no  worse  means 
than  the  chitter-chatter  of  tho^e  who  should  lioM  their 
tongues.  Therefore  she  should  say  no  more ;  hnt  if  her 
ladyship  wished  her  to  contradict  it,  why  she  could,  and  the 
sooner,  perhaps,  the  better. 

Lady  Annabel  observed  to  her  that  she  wished  no  nuch 
thing,  but  she  desired  that  Panncefort  would  make  no  more 
iilMcrvations  on  the  sabject,  either  to  her  or  to  any  one  else. 
And  tlii'u  Puanuefort  ba<lo  hor  lailystJp  good  uiglil  in  a 
haff,  cat<?hiiiK  up  her  candle  with  ni-ather  impertinent  jerk, 
and  gently  slamming  the  door,  as  if  she  had  meant  to  cloxc 
it  quietly,  only  it  had  oecaped  ont  of  her  liiigL-i-)i. 

Whatever  might  bo  tlie  tnne,  whether  of  suqirisc  or  dis- 
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plee.iKU'e,  which  Lady  Annabel  thought  fit  to  assume  to  bor 
attendant  on  her  noticing  Lord  Cadnrcin'  attentions  to  her 
daughter,  there  is  no  doobt  thut  his  conduct  had  early  and 
long  engaged  her  ladyship'a  rcnuirk,  hpr  consideration,  and 
her  approval.  Without  meditating  indeed  an  imnie<liate 
nnion  between  Cadnrcis  and  Venetia,  Lady  Annal>el  pleased 
herself  with  the  prospect  of  lier  daughter's  eTcatnal  mar- 
riage  with  one  whom  she  had  known  eo  early  tmd  so 
intimaloly ;  who  was  by  nature  of  a  gentle,  sincere,  and 
afi'ectionato  disposition,  and  in  whom  education  had  care- 
fnlly  instilled  the  most  sound  and  laudable  principles  and 
opinions ;  one  apparently  with  simple  tastes,  moderate  de- 
sirea,  faii"  talents,  a  mind  intelligent,  if  not  brilliant,  and 
passions  which  at  the  worst  had  been  rather  ill-regulated 
than  violent ;  attached  also  to  Venetia  from  her  childhood, 
and  al  wo  J  s  visibly  affected  byherinfluonce.  All  these  moral 
considerations  seemed  to  ofl'er  a  fair  security  for  bappinese; 
and  the  material  ones  were  neither  less  promising,  nor 
altogether  disregarded  by  the  mother.  It  was  an  union 
which  would  join  broad  lands  and  fair  estates;  'which  would 
place  on  the  brow  of  her  daughter  one  of  the  most  ancient 
coroncta  in  England ;  and,  which  indeed  was  the  chief  nf 
these  considerations,  would,  without  exposing  Venetia  to 
that  contaminating  contact  with  the  world  from  which 
Lady  Annabel  recoiled,  catablish  her,  without  this  inititttoFj 
and  sorrowful  experience,  in  a  position  superior  to  which 
oven  the  blood  of  the  Horbci'lA,  though  it  might  flow  in  at 
fair  and  gilled  a  form  as  that  of  Venetia,  need  not  aspire. 

Lord  Cadnrcis  lad  not  retarntd  to  Cherbury  a  week 
liefore  this  scheme  entered  into  the  bead  of  Lady  Annabel. 
She  had  always  liked  him ;  bad  always  given  him  credit  for 
good  qualities ;  had  always  beliered  that  his  early  defects 
were  tlio  consequence  of  his  mother's  injudicions  treatment ; 
and  that  at  heart  he  was  an  amiable,  generous,  and  trust- 
worthy beiug,  one  who  mighthe  depended  on,  with  a  naturally 
good  judgment,  and  Hubat&ntial  and  sufficient  talents,  which 
only  required  cultivation.     When  she  met  him  again  aflcr 
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Bn  long  an  iaterral,  nnd  found  her  eivrly  proguoaticB  bc. 
fturly,  BO  completely  fulfilled,  and  watcLod  lus  condncl  and 
coiiTersation,  eiliibiling  alike  a  wcU-informed  mind,  au 
obliging  temper,  and,  what  Iiady  Annabel  valued  oven 
abore  all  gifta  and  blessings,  a  profoDnd  conviction  of  tUe 
tmUi  of  all  her  own  opinione,  moral,  political,  and  religious, 
she  was  quite  charmed  ;  she  was  moved  to  unnsnal  animtk- 
tion  J  filie  grew  excited  in  his  praise  ;  liis  presence  delighted 
her ;  she  entertained  for  him  tiie  warmt-st  aficction,  and  re- 
]>oseJ  in  him  onbonnded  confidence.  All  her  bopes  became 
concentred  in  the  wish  of  peeing  him  her  son-in-law  ;  and 
she  detected  with  lively  satisfaction  the  immediate  imprcB- 
Mon  which  Venetia  had  made  upon  his  heart ;  for  indeed  it 
Bhoald  not  be  forgotten,  that  although  Lady  Annabel  was 
still  yonng,  and  altLongh  her  frame  nnd  temperament  were 
alike  promising  of  a  long  life,  it  was  uataral,  when  she  re- 
flected npon  the  otherwise  lone  condition  of  her  daughter, 
that  ahe  should  tremble  at  the  thought  of  quitting  this 
world  without  leaving  her  child  a  protector.  To  Doctor 
Masham,  from  whom  Lady  Annabel  had  no  secrets,  she 
confided  in  time  these  happy  bat  covert  hopes,  and  he  was 
not  less  anxious  than  hcreelf  for  their  fulfilment.  Since 
the  return  of  Cadarcia  the  Doctor  contrived  to  he  a  more 
frequent  visitor  at  the  hall  than  usual,  and  he  lost  no  op- 
portunity oF  silently  advancing  the  object  of  his  friend. 

As  for  Cadnrcia  himself,  it  was  impossihie  for  him  not 
quickly  to  discover  Umt  no  obstacle  to  his  heart's  dearest 
wish  would  arise  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  The  demt'anoiir 
of  the  daughter  somewhat  more  perplexed  him.  Venelia 
indeed  bail  entirely  fallen  inte  her  old  habits  of  intimacy 
and  frankness  with  Plantagenet ;  she  was  as  alfectionnlo 
and  as  unembarrassed  as  in  former  days,  and  almost  as  gay: 
for  his  presence  and  companionship  had  in  ft  great  dcptn 
insensibly  removed  that  stillness  and  gravity  which  had 
gradually  influenced  her  mind  and  condnot.  But  in  that 
tondoct  there  was,  and  he  observed  it  with  some  dpgne  of 
mortiiicatiou,  a  total  absence  of  the  oonsciousneu  of  beii>g 


tbo  object  of  the  passionate  admiraticm  of  another.  8Iie 
treated  Lord  Codurcis  as  a  brother  ehe  mnch  loved,  who 
had  returned  to  bia  home  after  a  long  absence.  She  liked 
to  lUten  to  bis  conversation,  to  hear  of  bis  advcntiirCB,  to 
oonsnit  over  his  plans.  His  arrival  ciilled  a  smile  to  her 
md  bis  departure  for  the  night  was  always  alleviated 
by  some  allusion  to  tbeir  meeting  on  the  morrow.  But 
many  an  ardent  gaze  on  the  part  of  Cadarcis,  and  many  a 
phrasa  of  emotion,  passed  nnnoticed  and  unappreciated. 
Hia  gallantry  whb  entirely  tbi-own  away,  or,  if  observed, 
only  occasioned  a  pretty  stare  at  the  unneceHnary  trouble  be 
gave  himself^  or  the  strange  ceremony  wbicb  ehe  supposed 
an  acquaintance  with  society  had  taught  bim.  Cadarcis 
attributed  this  reception  of  bis  veiled  and  delicate  overtures 
to  her  ignorance  of  the  world  ;  and  tbongb  be  aigbed  for  as 
passionate  a  retnrn  to  bis  strong  foelingB  aa  the  sentimenta 
which  animated  bjmaelf,  be  was  on  the  whole  not  displeased, 
but  rather  interested,  by  these  indications  of  a  pure  and 
un sophisticated  spirit. 


CHAPTER  rv. 

CiDUitcis  bad  proposed,  and  Lady  Annabel  had  seconded 
the  proposition  with  eager  satisfaction,  that  tbey  should 
seek  some  day  at  the  abbey  whatever  hospitality  it  might 
ofl'or;  Dr.  Jlaahani  was  to  be  of  the  party,  wliich  was,  in- 
deed, one  of  those  fanciful  expeditions  where  tbe  same 
companions,  though  they  meet  at  all  times  without  re. 
straint  and  with  every  convenience  of  life,  seek  increased 
amneemcut  in  the  novelty  of  a  slight  change  of  habits. 
,  With  the  aid  of  tbe  nciphbonring  town  of  Soothport, 
I  Cadnrcia  bad  made  preparations  for  bis  friends  not  entirely 
Dnworthy  of  them,  though  he  affected  to  the  last  all  the  air 
of  a  oondactor  of  a  wild  e:tpedition  of  discovery,  and  laugh- 
ingly impreased  apon  them  tbe  necessity  of  steeling  their 
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misda  and  bodies  to  the  experience  and  eudurance  of  tho 
rOQi>liest  treatment  and  tlie  most  severe  hardships. 

The  morning  of  this  eventfiil  day  broke  as  heaotifiilly  ae 
the  preceding  ones.  Autumn  btwl  seldom  been  more  gor. 
g;euas  tban  this  year.  AJthongb  he  was  to  play  tho  bout, 
Cadnrcin  irauld  not  deprive  himself  of  his  usual  visit  to  tbe 
hall ;  and  be  appeared  there  at  an  early  hour  to  accompany 
his  gnicatH,  who  were  to  ride  orer  to  the  abbey,  to  hnaband 
uU  tbeir  energies  for  their  long  rambles  tbrongh  the  demesne. 

Cadnrcis  was  in  high  spirits,  and  Lady  Annabel  scarcely 
leas  joyous.  Venetia  smiled  with  her  usual  sweetness  and 
serenity.  They  congratulated  each  other  on  the  charming 
season ;  and  Jli.stress  Panncefort  received  a  formal  invita- 
tion to  join  the  party  and  go  a-nutting  with  one  of  ber 
fellow-servants  and  his  lordship's  valet.  The  good  Doctor 
was  rather  late,  but  he  arrived  at  last  on  his  stout  st«cd, 
in  bis  accastomed  cheerful  mood.  Here  was  a  party  of 
ploBsnre  wliioli  all  agreed  mnst  bo  pleasant ;  no  strangars 
to  amuse,  or  to  bo  amusing,  bnt  formed  merely  of  fonr 
linman  beings  who  spent  every  day  of  their  lives  in  each 
other's  society,  between  whom  there  was  the  most  complete 
sympathy  and  the  most  cordial  good-will. 

By  noon  tliey  wore  all  mounted  on  their  steeds,  and 
though  the  air  was  warmed  hy  a  meridian  sun  sbioitig  iti  u 
clear  sky,  there  was  a  gentle  breeze  abroad,  sweet  and 
gratefal ;  and  moreover  they  soon  entered  the  wood  and 
enjoyed  the  shelter  of  its  verdant  shade.  The  abbey  looked 
most  picturesque  when  they  first  burst  upon  it ;  the  nearer 
ftnd  wooded  hills,  which  formed  its  immediate  backgronnd, 
jnst  tinted  by  tho  golden  pencil  of  autnmn,  while  the  meads 
of  the  T»IIey  were  still  emerald  green ;  and  the  stream,  now 
lost,  now  winding,  glittered  here  and  there  in  the  sun,  and 
gave  a  bfe  and  sprightlinesa  to  the  landscape  which  ex- 
ceeded even  the  effect  of  the  more  distant  and  expansive 
take. 

They  wero  received  at  llio  abbey  by  Mistress  I'auucefort, 
who  had  preceded  them,  and  wlio  welcomed  them  with  » 
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eompLi£CDt  smila.  Cadurcls  hasteuod  to  assist  Liuly  Anna. 
l>el  to  dismount,  and  was  a  little  confused  but  very  pleiiHcd 
when  she  assured  him  ehe  noeded  no  assistance  but  re- 
qnested  Uira  to  take  care  of  Venetia.  He  was  just  in  time 
to  receive  her  in  his  arms,  where  she  found  herself  without 
the  shghtust  embarrassment.  The  coolness  of  tho  cloisters 
was  grateful  after  their  ride,  and  they  lingered  and  looked 
Dpon  the  old  fountain,  and  felt  the  fi-eahness  of  its  fall  with 
satisfaction  which  all  alike  expressed.  Lady  Annabel  and 
Vonetia  then  retired  for  a  while  to  free  themselves  from 
their  riding  habits,  and  Cadnrcis  aSectionately  taking  the 
arm  of  Dr.  Masbam  led  him  a  few  paces,  and  then  almost 
involantarily  exclaimed,  '  My  dear  Doctor,  I  think  I  am  the 
happiest  fellow  that  ever  lived!' 

'  That  I  trust  you  may  always  be,  my  dear  boy,'  said  Dr. 
Masham ;  '  bat  what  has  called  forth  this  particular  ex- 
clamation ? ' 

'  To  feel  that  I  am  once  more  at  Cadnrcis ;  to  feel  that  T 
am  here  once  more  with  yoa  all ;  to  feel  that  I  never  shall 
leave  yon  aguic' 

'Not  again  ?' 

'Never!'  said  Cadnrcis.  *  Tho  experience  of  thess  lost 
few  weeks,  which  yet  have  Beemed  an  age  in  my  existence, 
has  made  me  resolve  never  to  quit  a  society  wliere  I  am 
persuaded  I  may  obtain  a  degree  of  happiness  which  what 
is  cftlled  the  world  can  never  afford  me.' 

'  What  will  your  guardian  aay  ? ' 

'  What  care  I  ?  ' 

*  A  dutiful  ward ! ' 

'Poh!  the  relations  between  us  were  formed  only  to 
secure  my  welfare.  It  is  secured  ;  it  will  be  secured  b/ 
my  own  resolution.' 

'  And  what  is  that  ? '  inquired  Dr.  llasham. 
To  marry  Tenetia,  if  she  will  accept  me.' 

'  And  that  yon  do  not  doubt.' 

'  We  doobt  eveiytbing  when  everything  is  at  stake,'  ro- 
ptied  Lord  Cadurds.     '  I  kuow  that  her  consent  would  at 
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snre  mj  happiness;  and  when  I  reflect,  I  cannot  help  being 
eqnallj  persuaded  that  it  would  secure  hers.  Her  mother, 
I  think,  would  not  be  adverse  to  our  union.  And  you,  my 
dear  sir,  what  do  you  think  ? ' 

*  I  think,'  said  Dr.  Masham,  *  that  whoever  marries 
Venetia  will  marry  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  gifted 
of  God's  creatures ;  I  hope  you  may  marry  her ;  I  wish 
you  to  marry  her ;  I  believe  you  will  marry  her,  but  not 
yet ;  you  aro  too  young,  Lord  Cadurcis.' 

•Oh,  no!  my  dear  Doctor,  not  too  young  to  marry 
Venetia.  Remember  I  have  known  her  all  my  life,  at  least 
80  long  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion.  How  few 
are  the  men,  my  dear  Doctor,  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
unite  themselves  with  women  whom  they  have  known,  as 
I  have  known  Venetia,  for  more  than  seven  long  years !  * 

*  During  five  of  which  you  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  her.* 

*  Mine  was  the  fault !  And  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
as  It  may  probably  turn  out,  as  you  yourself  believe  it  will 
turn  out,  that  it  is  as  well  that  we  have  been  separated  for 
this  interval.  It  has  afforded  me  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion which  I  should  never  have  enjoyed  at  Cadurcis ;  and 
although  my  lot  either  way  could  not  have  altered  the  nature 
of  things,  I  might  have  been  discontented,  I  might  have 
sighed  for  a  world  which  now  I  do  not  value.  It  is  true 
I  have  not  seen  Venetia  for  five  years,  but  I  find  her  the 
same,  or  changed  only  by  nature,  and  fulfilling  all  the  rich 
promise  which  her  childhood  intimated.  No,  my  dear  Doctor, 
I  respect  your  opinion  more  than  that  of  any  man  living ; 
but  nobody,  nothing,  can  persuade  me  that  I  am  not  as  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Venetia's  character,  with  all  her 
rare  virtues,  as  if  we  had  never  separated.' 

*  I  do  not  doubt  it,'  said  the  Doctor ;  '  high  as  you  may 
pitch  your  estimate  you  cannot  overvalue  her.' 

*  Then  why  should  we  not  marry  ? ' 

'  Because,  my  dear  fi-iend,  although  you  may  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  Venetia,  you  cannot  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  yourself.* 
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'  How  fio  ? '  eKclaimed  Ixird  Cadnrcis  ia  a  tone  of  sarpiiw), 
purhapa  a  little  indignant. 

'  Because  it  is  impossible.  No  young  man  of  eiglit^ua 
ever  possessed  such  precious  knowledge.  I  eHteem  and 
admire  you ;  I  give  joa  every  credit  for  a  good  heart  and  a 
Hotind  bead ;  bat  it  is  impossible,  at  your  tiue  of  lifo,  that 
your  cbaractcr  can  be  formed;  and,  until  it  be,  yott  may 
mnrry  Venetia  and  yet  be  &  very  miserable  man.' 

*  It  is  formed,'  said  his  lordship  firmly ;  '  there  is  not  a 
Bobject  important  to  a  human  being  on  which  my  opiniona 
are  not  settled.' 

'  Yon  may  live  to  change  them  all,'  said  the  Doctor, '  aud 
that  very  speedily." 

'  Impossible ! '  said  Lord  Caduniia.  '  Kfy  dear  Doctor,  I 
cannot  understand  you;  yon  say  that  yon  hope,  that  you 
ft'iah,  even  that  you  believe  that  I  shall  marry  Venetia ;  and 
yet  you  permit  me  to  infer  that  oiir  union  will  only  make 
us  miserable.     "Wliat  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ? ' 

'  Go  to  eollegc  for  a  term  or  two.' 

'  Without  Venttia !    I  should  die." 

'  Well,  if  yon  be  in  a  dying  stat«  yon  can  return." 

'  You  joke,  my  dear  Doct«r.' 

'  My  deur  boy,  1  am  perfectly  acrions.' 

'  But  she  may  marry  somebody  else  P ' 

'I  am  your  only  nval,'  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  smile; 
'and  though  even  friends  can  scarcely  be  trusted  under  such 
oircnmstancos,  I  promise  yon  not  to  betray  yon.' 

'Your  advice  is  not  very  pleasant,'  said  hia  lordship, 

'  Good  advice  seldom  is,'  said  the  Doctor. 

'  My  dear  Doctor,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  marry  lier, 
and  marry  her  at  once.  I  know  her  well,  you  admit  that 
yourself.  1  do  not  believo  that  there  ever  wus  a  womar. 
like  her,  that  there  ever  will  be  a  woman  like  Lor.  Nature 
has  marked  her  oat  from  other  women,  and  hi-r  education 
h«3  not  been  loss  pccnliar.  Her  mystic  breeding  pleases  me. 
It  ia  Bomething  to  marry  A  wife  so  fair,  so  pure,  so  refined, 
eo  accomplisUed,  who  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  ignorant  of 
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tha  world.  I  have  dreamt  of  such  things ;  I  have  paced  these 
old  cloisters  when  a  boy  and  when  I  was  miserable  at  home , 
and  I  have  had  visions,  and  this  was  one.  I  have  sighed  to 
live  alone  with  a  fair  spirit  for  my  minister.  Yeneda  has 
descended  from  heaven  for  me,  and  for  me  alone.  I  am  re» 
solved  I  will  plnck  this  flower  with  the  dew  npon  its  leaves.* 

'  I  did  not  know  I  was  reasoning  with  a  poet,'  said  the 
Doctor,  with  a  smile.  '  Had  I  been  conscions  of  it,  I  wonld 
not  have  been  so  rash.' 

*  I  have  not  a  grain  of  poetry  in  my  composition,'  said  hie 
lordship  ;  *  I  never  coald  write  a  verso ;  I  was  notorious  at 
Eton  for  begging  all  their  old  manuscripts  from  boys  when 
they  left  school,  to  crib  from ;  bnt  I  have  a  heart,  and  I  can 
feel.  I  love  Venetia,  I  have  always  loved  her,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, I  will  marry  her,  and  marry  her  at  once.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  reappearance  of  the  ladies  at  the  end  of  the  cloister 
terminated  this  conversation,  the  resnlt  of  which  was  rather 
to  confirm  Lord  Cadnrcis  in  his  resolution  of  instantly  ur- 
ging his  suit,  than  the  reverse.  He  ran  forward  to  greet  his 
friends  with  a  smile,  and  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  Yenetiu, 
whom,  a  little  to  her  surprise,  he  congratulated  in  glowing 
phrase  on  her  charming  costume.  Indeed  she  looked  very 
captivating,  with  a  pastoral  hat,  then  much  in  fashion,  and 
a  dress  as  simple  and  as  sylvan,  both  showing  to  admirable 
advantage  her  long  descending  hair,  and  her  agile  and  springy 
figure. 

Cadnrcis  proposed  that  they  should  ramble  over  the  abbey; 
he  talked  of  projected  alterations,  as  if  he  really  had  the 
jwwer  immediately  to  effect  them,  and  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining their  opinions  before  any  change  was  made.  So 
they  ascended  the  staircase  which  many  years  before  Venetia 
had  mounted  for  the  first  time  with  her  mother,  and  entered 
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fbat  series  of  smaU  and  ill-famislied  rooma  in  wliich  Mn. 
Cadnrcia  had  prmcip&lly  resided,  and  which  had  undergone 
no  change.  The  o!d  pictures  were  esomined ;  these,  all 
agreed,  never  mnst  move  ;  and  the  new  fui'Diturc,  it  was 
aetlled,  mOBt  be  in  chnracltT  with  the  building.  Lady 
Annabel  entered  into  all  the  detntlB  with  an  interest  nnil 
Rtumntion  which  rather  amnsed  Dr.  Masham.  Vcnetia 
listened  and  suggested,  and  responded  to  the  frequent  ap- 
peals of  Cadorcia  to  her  judgment  with  an  nnconscioas 
equanimity  not  less  diverting. 

'Now  here  we  really  can  do  something,'  said  his  lordship 
Bs  they  entered  the  saloon,  or  rather  refectory;  'here  I 
think  we  may  effect  wonders.  The  tapestry  mnst  always 
remain.  Is  it  not  magnifit^ent,  Venetia  ?  Bnc  what  hang- 
ings shall  we  have  ?  We  must  keep  the  old  chairs,  I  think. 
Do  yon  approve  of  the  old  chairs,  Venetia  ?  And  what 
shall  we  cover  them  with  F  Shall  it  be  damask  P  What  do 
you  think,  Venelia?  Do  yon  like  damask  P  And  what  cnlonr 
shall  it  bo  ?  Shall  it  be  crimson  ?  Shall  it  be  criiason 
damask,  Lady  Annabel  ?  Do  you  think  Venelia  would  like 
crimson  damask  ?  Now,  Venetia,  do  give  as  the  beneSt  of 
your  opinion.' 

Then  they  entered  the  old  gallery ;  here  wna  to  be  a  great 
transformalion.  Marvels  were  to  be  effected  in  the  old 
gftUery,  and  many  and  mnltiplied  were  the  appeals  to  the 
iaate  and  fancy  of  Venetia. 

■I  think,*  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  'I  shall  leave  the  gallery 
to  be  arranged  when  I  am  settled.  The  rooma  and  the  sa- 
loon shall  bo  done  at  once.  I  shall  give  orders  for  them  to 
begin  instantly.  Whom  do  you  recommend.  Lady  Annabel  ? 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  person  at  Southport  who  could 
manage  to  do  it,  snperintendod  by  our  taste  p  Venetia,  what 
do  you  think  ?' 

Venetia  was  standing  at  the  window,  rather  apart  from 
her  companions,  looking  at  tlie  old  garden.  Lord  Cadnrcis 
joined  her.  '  Ah  !  it  haa  been  sadly  neglected  since  Toy 
poor  mother's  time.     We  could  not  do  maoli  in  those  days, 
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but  still  she  loved  this  garden.  I  mnst  depend  upon  you 
entirely  to  arrange  my  garden,  Venetia.  This  spot  is  sacred 
to  yon.  You  have  not  forgotten  our  labours  here,  have 
you,  Yenotia  ?  Ah !  those  were  happy  days,  and  these  shall 
be  more  happy  still.  This  is  your  garden ;  it  shall  always 
be  called  Venetians  garden.* 

*I  would  have  taken  care  of  it  when  you  were  away, 
but ' 

*  But  what  ?  *  inquired  Lord  Cadurcis  anxiously. 

*  We  hardly  felt  authorised,'  replied  Venetia  calmly.  *  We 
came  at  first  when  you  Icfl  Cadurcis,  but  at  last  it  did  not 
seem  that  our  presence  was  very  acceptable.' 

'  The  brutes  ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis. 

*  No,  no  ;  good  simple  people,  they  were  unused  to  orders 
from  strange  masters,  and  they  were  perplexed.  Besides, 
we  had  no  right  to  inierfere.' 

*  No  right  to  interfere  !  Venetia,  my  little  fellow-labourer, 
no  right  to  interfere !  Why  all  is  yours !  Fancy  your 
having  no  right  to  interfere  at  Cadurcis ! ' 

Then  they  proceeded  to  the  park  and  wandered  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  There  was  not  a  spot,  not  an  object, 
which  did  not  recall  some  adventure  or  incident  of  child- 
hood. Every  moment  Lord  Cadurcis  exclaimed,  *  Venetia! 
do  you  remember  this  ?  *  *  Venetia !  have  you  forgotten 
that  ? '  and  every  time  Venetia  smiled,  and  proved  how 
faithful  was  her  memory  by  adding  some  little  unmentioncd 
trait  to  the  lively  reminiscences  of  her  companion. 

*  Well,  after  all,*  said  Lord  Cadurcis  with  a  sigh,  *  my 
poor  mother  was  a  strange  woman,  and,  Grod  bless  her !  used 
sometimes  to  woiTy  me  out  of  my  senses!  but  still  she 
always  loved  you.  No  one  can  deny  that.  Cherbury  was 
a  magic  name  with  her.  She  loved  Lady  Annabel,  and  she 
loved  you,  Venetia.  It  ran  in  the  blood,  you  see.  She  would 
bo  happy,  quito  happy,  if  she  saw  us  all  here  together,  and 
if  she  know ' 

' Plantagenet,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  'you  must  build  a 
lodge  at  this  end  of  tho  park.     I  cannot  conceive  anything 
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more  eitdctive  than  an  eutraiice  &am  the  Sontbport  rood  in 
this  quarter.' 

'  Certainly,  Lady  Anuabel,  eertainly  wo  must  baild  a 
lodge.     Do  not  yon  think  bo,  Venetia  p ' 

'  Indeed  I  think  it  wonid  be  a  great  iraprovemout,'  replied 
Ycnetia  ;  *  bat  you  must  take  core  to  have  a  lodge  in  oha- 
racter  with  tlio  abbey.' 

'  Yon  shall  make  a  drawing  for  it,'  said  Lord  Cadnrcis  j 
'it  shall  be  built  diroctly,  nod  it  shall  be  called  Venofaa 

The  hoars  flew  away,  loitering  in  the  park,  roaming  in 
the  woods.  They  met  Mistiness  Panncefort  and  her  friends 
loaded  with  plunder,  and  they  oflered  to  Venelia  a  trophy 
of  their  succesH ;  bnt  when  Venetia,  merely  to  please  their 
kind  hearts,  accepted  their  trihnte  with  cordiality,  and  de- 
clared there  was  nothing  she  liked  better.  Lord  Cadnrcis 
wonId  not  be  eatisSed  nnless  he  inunediately  commenced 
nntting,  and  each  moment  be  bore  to  Venetia  the  produce 
of  his  sport,  till  in  time  she  could  scarcely  sustain  the  rich 
And  increaaiug  burden.  At  length  tbey  bent  their  stcpa 
towards  home,  snOicieDtly  wearied  to  look  forward  with 
welcome  to  rest  and  ^eir  repast,  yet  not  fatigued,  and  ex- 
lularated  by  the  atmosphere,  for  the  sun  was  now  in  its 
decline,  though  in  this  favoured  season  there  were  yet  hours 
enough  reniaining  of  enchanting  light. 

In  the  refectory  they  found,  to  the  8ur|irise  of  all  but 
their  host,  a  banquet.  It  waa  just  one  of  those  occasions 
when  nothing  is  eipected  and  everything  is  welcome  and 
enqirising ;  when,  fi-oni  the  unpremeditated  air  generally 
assumed,  all  preparation  startles  and  pleases ;  when  even 
ladies  are  not  ashamed  to  eat,  and  formality  appears  quite 
banished.  Game  of  all  kinds,  teal  from  the  lake,  and  piles 
of  heantiinl  fruit,  made  the  table  alike  tempting  and  pic- 
turesque. Then  there  were  stray  bottles  of  rare  wiie  dis- 
interred from  venerable  cellars  ;  and,  more  inspiriting  evec 
than  the  choice  wine,  a  host  under  the  influence  of  every 
emotion,  and  swayed  by  every  circumstance  that  can  make 
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a  man  happy  and  delightful.  Oh !  thej  were  very  gay, 
and  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  that  care  or  sorrow,  or  the 
dominion  of  dark  or  ungracious  passions,  could  ever  disturb 
sympathies  so  complete  and  countenances  so  radiant. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Cadurcis,  Yenetia  sang  to  them ; 
and  while  she  sang,  the  expression  of  her  countenance  and 
voice  harmonising  with  the  arch  hilarity  of  the  subject, 
Plantagenet  for  a  moment  believed  that  he  beheld  the  little 
Yenetia  of  his  youth,  that  sunny  child  so  full  of  mirth  and 
grace,  the  very  recollection  of  whose  lively  and  bright  ex- 
istence might  enliven  the  gloomiest  hour  and  Hghten  the 
heaviest  heart. 

Enchanted  by  all  that  surrounded  him,  full  of  hope,  and 
joy,  and  plans  of  future  felicity,  emboldened  by  the  kindness 
of  the  daughter,  Cadurcis  now  ventured  to  urge  a  request 
to  Lady  Annabel,  and  the  request  was  granted,  for  all 
seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  a  day  on  which  nothing  was  to 
be  refused  to  their  friend.  Happy  Cadurcis !  The  child 
had  a  holiday,  and  it  fancied  itself  a  man  enjoying  a 
triumph.  In  compliance,  therefore,  with  his  wish,  it  was 
settled  that  they  should  all  walk  back  to  the  hall ;  even 
Dr.  Masham  declared  he  was  competent  to  the  exertion, 
but  perhaps  was  half  entrapped  into  the  declaration  by  the 
promise  of  a  bed  at  Clierbury.  This  consent  enchanted 
Cadurcis,  who  looked  forward  with  exquisite  pleasure  to 
the  evening  walk  Yriih.  Yenetia. 


CHAPTER  YI. 


Although  the  sun  had  not  set,  it  had  sunk  behind  the  hills 
leading  to  Cherbury  when  our  friends  quitted  tlie  abbey. 
Cadurcis,  without  hesitation,  offered  his  arm  to  Yenetia, 
and  whether  from  a  secret  sympathy  with  his  wishes,  or 
merely  from  some  foi*tunate  accident.  Lady  Annabel  and 
Dr.  Masham  strolled  on  before  without  busying  themselves 
too  earnestly  with  their  companions. 
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r  expedition  to  Cadarcia  hes 
f  lord,  of  Venetia.     '  Had 


'  And  how  do  you  think  c 
turned  out  ?  '  inquired  the  yoi 
it  been  Hnccessfol  F  * 

'  It  has  bc«D  one  of  the  most  agreeable  days  I  ever  passed,' 
was  the  reply. 

'TLica  it  has  been  snocessfnl,'  rejoined  his  lordship  ;  'tar 
my  on!y  wish  was  to  funuse  you.' 

'  I  think  we  have  all  been  cqoally  amnscd,'  said  Venetia. 
'I  never  knew  mamma  in  such  good  apirite,  I  thiak 
ever  daoe  you  returned  she  has  been  unusually  light- 
hearted.' 

'  And  you :  haa  my  return  hghteood  only  her  heart, 
Venetia  ? ' 

'  Indeed  it  haa  oontribnted  to  the  happiness  of  every  one.' 

'And  yet,  when  I  first  rotomed,  I  heard  yon  uttor  a. 
complaint;  the  first  that  to  my  knowledge  ever  escaped 
your  lips.' 

'  Ah  !  we  cannot  be  always  equally  gay.' 

'  Once  yon  were,  dear  Venetiii.' 

'  I  was  a  child  then.' 

'And  I,  I  too  was  a  child;  yet  1  am  happy,  at  least  now 
that  I  am  with  you,' 

■  Well,  we  are  both  happy  now.' 

'  Oh  !  say  that  again,  say  that  again,  Yenetia ;  for  indeed 
yon  made  me  miserable  when  yon  told  me  that  you  had 
changed.  1  cannot  bear  that  you,  Venetia,  shuald  ever 
change.' 

'It  IB  the  course  of  nature,  Plantagcnet ;  we  all  change, 
everything  changes.  This  day  that  was  ao  bright  is 
chani^g  fast.' 

'  The  Btai'3  are  as  beautiful  as  the  sun,  Venetia.' 

'  And  what  do  jon  infer  ?  ' 

'  That  Venetia,  a  woman,  ia  as  beaatiful  aa  Venetia,  a 
little  girl ;  and  should  be  as  happy.' 

'  Is  beauty  happiness,  Flantagonct  ?  ' 

'It  makes  others  happy,  Venetia;  and  wlion  we  make 
uthors  happy  we  should  be  happy  ourselvets.' 
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'  Few  depend  upon  znj  influence,  and  I  trust  all  of  tbem 
are  liappy.* 

'  No  one  depends  npon  your  influence  more  than  I  do.* 

*  Well,  then,  be  happy  always.* 

*  Would  that  I  might !  Ah,  Venetia !  can  I  ever  forget 
old  days  ?  You.  were  the  solace  of  my  dark  childhood ;  you 
were  the  charm  that  first  taught  me  existence  was  enjoy- 
ment.    Before  I  came  to  Cherbury  1  never  was  happy,  and 

since  thathonr Ah,  Venetia !  dear,  dearest  Venetia  ! 

who  is  like  to  you  ?  * 

'Dear  Plantagenet,  yon  were  always  too  kind  to  me. 
Would  we  were  children  once  mere  ! ' 

*  Nay,  my  own  Venetia !  you.  tell  me  everything  changes, 
and  we  must  not  murmur  at  the  course  of  nature.  I  would 
not  have  our  childhood  back  again,  even  with  all  its  joys, 
for  there  are  others  yet  in  store  for  us,  not  less  pure,  not 
less  beautiful.  We  loved  each  other  then,  Venetia,  and  we 
love  each  other  now.* 

*  My  feelings  towards  you  have  never  changed,  Plan- 
tagenet ;  I  heard  of  you.  always  with  interest,  and  I  met 
yon  again  with  heartfelt  pleasure.' 

*  Oh,  that  morning !  Have  you  forgotten  that  morning  ? 
Do  you.  know,  you  wiU  smile  very  much,  but  I  really  believe 
that  I  expected  to  see  my  Venetia  still  a  little  girl,  the  very 
same  who  greeted  me  when  I  first  arrived  with  my  mother 
and  behaved  so  naughtily !  And  when  I  saw  you,  and  found 
what  yon  had  become,  and  what  I  ought  always  to  have 
known  you.  must  become,  I  was  so  confused  I  entirely  lost 
my  presence  of  mind.  You  must  have  thought  me  very 
awkward,  very  stupid  ? ' 

'Indeed,  I  was  rather  gratified  by  observing  that  you 
could  not  meet  us  again  without  emotion.  I  thought  it 
told  well  for  your  heart,  which  I  always  believed  to  be  most 
kind,  at  least,  I  am  sure,  to  us.' 

*  Kind !  oh,  Venetia!  that  word  but  ill  describes  what  my 
heart  ever  was,  what  it  now  is,  to  you.  Venetia !  dearest, 
sweetest  Venetia !  can  you  doubt  for  a  moment  my  feelings 


towards  yonr  home,  and  what  inflconce  mtiBt  principally 
impel  them  P  Am  I  so  dull,  or  yoa  so  blind,  Yenetia  ? 
Can  I  not  cipreas,  can  yoa  not  discover  how  ranch,  how 
ardently,  how  fondly,  how  devotedly,  I,  I,  T  lof e  you  ? ' 

'  1  am  snre  we  alivays  loved  each  other,  Plantag^net.' 

'  Tea  !  but  not  witii  this  love ;  not  aa  1  love  you  now ! ' 

Venotia  stared. 

'  1  thought  we  could  not  love  each  other  more  than  wo 
did,  Plantagenet,'  at  length  ehe  said.  '  Do  yon  remcmbGr 
the  jewel  that  yon  gave  me?  I  always  wore  it  until  yoo 
seemed  to  forget  us,  and  thea  I  llion);lit  it  looked  so 
foolish  1  Yon  remember  what  ia  inscribed  on  it;  *To 
Venetia,  from  beb  JlFFECTIONATE  Brother,  Plastaoenet.' 
And  as  a  brother  I  always  loved  you ;  had  I  indeed  been 
yonr  sister  I  could  not  hare  loved  yon  niore  warmly  and 
more  truly.' 

'  I  am  not  your  brother,  Venetia ;  I  wish  not  to  be  loved 
aa  a  brother  i  and  yet  I  must  be  loved  by  yon,  or  I  shall 
die.' 

*  What  tlion  do  yon  wish  P '  inqnirod  Venetia,  with  grvoi 
Bitnplicity. 

'I  wish  yon  to  marry  me,'  replied  Lord  CadonMS. 

*  Marry ! '  exclaimed  Venetia,  with  a  face  of  wonder. 
'Marry!     Marryyon!     Marry  yon,  Plaiitaj,'enet!' 

'  Ay !  ia  that  so  wonderful  P  I  love  you,  and  if  yon  love 
roe,  why  ahonld  we  not  marry?' 

Venetia  was  silent  and  looked  upon  the  ground,  not  from 
agitation,  for  she  was  qnita  calm,  but  in  thought ;  and  then 
she  said,  '  I  never  thought  of  marriage  in  my  life,  Planta- 
genet ;  I  have  no  intention,  no  wish  to  marry  ;  1  moan  to 
live  always  with  mamma.' 

'And  you  shall  always  live  with  mamma,  but  that  need 
not  prevent  yon  from  marrying  me,'  he  re|)Hed.  '  Do  not 
we  all  live  together  now?  WhatwiO  it  signify  if  you  dwell 
at  Cadurcis  and  Lady  Annabel  at  Cherbnry  ?  Is  it  notone 
hornet'  But  at  any  rate,  this  point  shall  not  bean obstaclei 
for  if  it  pleasf  you  we  will  all  live  at  Cherbnry.' 
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'  Yon  a»y  tint  we  are  happy  now,  Plantagenet ;  oh  I  let 
lis  remain  as  we  are.' 

'  My  own  aweet  girl,  my  sister,  if  you  please,  any  tiUc,  so 
jt  be  one  of  fondness,  your  sweat  simplicity  charms  me  j 
but,  believe  mc,  it  cannot  be  as  you  wish  1  we  cannot  remaui 
as  we  are  nnless  we  marry.' 

'Wby  not?' 

'  Becanse  I  shall  be  wretched  and  mnat  live  elsewhere, 
if  indeed  I  can  live  at  all.' 

'  Oh,  Plantagenet!  indeedlthonght  yon.  were  my  brother; 
when  I  found  yon  afler  bo  long  a  separation  as  kind  as  in 
old  days,  and  kinder  still,  I  was  so  glad ;  I  was  so  sure  yoa 
loved  me ;  I  thought  I  had  the  kindest  brother  in  the 
world.  Let  ns  not  talk  of  any  other  love.  It  will,  indeed 
it  will,  make  mamma  bo  miserable  '.' 

'  I  am  greatly  mislaken,'  replied  Lord  Cadurcis,  who  saw 
no  obstacles  to  his  hopes  in  their  conversation  hitherto,  '  if, 
on  the  contrary,  onr  union  would  not  prove  far  from  dis- 
agreeable to  your  mother,  Yenetia ;  I  will  say  our  mother, 
for  indeed  to  me  she  has  been  one.' 

'  Plantagenet,'  said  Tenetia,  in  a  very  earnest  tone,  *  I 
love  yon  very  much ;  but,  if  you  love  mc,  press  me  on  this 
mbject  no  more  at  present.  You  have  surprised,  indeed 
yon  have  bewildered  me.  There  are  thonghto,  there  are 
feelings,  there  are  considerations,  that  must  be  respected, 
that  must  influence  me.  Nay  I  do  not  look  so  sorrowful, 
Plantagenet.  Let  us  he  happy  now.  To-morrow,  only  to- 
morrow, and  to-morrow  we  are  sure  to  meet,  we  will  apeak 
further  of  all  this  ;  but  now,  now,  for  a  moment  let  us  forget 
it,  if  wo  can  forget  anything  bo  strange.  Nay!  you  shall 
smilal' 

He  did.  Who  could  resist  that  mild  and  winning  glance ! 
And  indeed  Lord  Cadnrcis  was  scarcely  disappoint**!, 
and  not  at  all  mortified  at  his  reception,  or,  as  ho  esteemed 
it,  the  progress  of  his  suit.  The  conduct  of  Venetia  ho 
attributed  entirely  to  her  unHOphisticat«d  nature  and  Uio 
timidly  of  a  virgin  sonl.     It  made  him  prino  even  more 
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dearly  tlio  treaBBW  that  he  believed  awaited  liim.  SOent, 
then,  though  for  ft  time  they  both  struggled  to  epeak  on 
diBerent  fiubjects,  silent,  and  almost  oontcDt,  Cndurcia  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  arm  of  Venetia  locked  in  his  and  ever  and 
anon  nnconaciouslj  preBsing  it  to  hia  heart.  The  rosy 
twilight  had  faded  away,  the  stars  were  etealing  forth,  and 
the  moon  again  ghttered.  With  a  soul  softer  than  the 
tinted  shades  of  evo  and  glowing  like  the  heavens,  Cadnrcis 
joined  his  companions  as  they  entered  the  gardens  of  Chor- 
bnry.  When  tliey  had  arrived  at  home  it  seemed  that  ex- 
faanstion  had  suddenly  sacceedcd  all  the  cxciteiueut  of  tho 
day.  The  Doctor,  who  was  wearied,  retired  imniodiatoly. 
Lady  Annabel  pressed  Cadarcis  to  remain  and  take  ton,  or, 
ftt  least  to  ride  home  ;  but  Iiia  loi-dship,  protesting  that  ha 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  fatigued,  and  anticipating 
their  speedy  nnion  on  the  morrow,  bade  her  good  nighl^ 
and  pressing  with  fondness  the  hand  of  Venetia,  retraced 
hia  steps  to  the  now  solitary  abbey. 


CHAPTER  VTL 

CiDTTTtcis  retamed  to  the  abbey,  bat  not  to  slnmber.  Tliat 
love  of  loneliness  which  had  haunled  him  from  his  boyhood, 
find  which  ever  asserted  its  sway  when  ander  the  influence 
of  hia  passioDB,  caroo  over  him  now  with  irTesistible  power. 
A  day  of  enjoyment  had  terminated,  and  it  left  him  melau- 
oholy.  Hour  after  hour  he  paced  the  moon-lit  cloisters  of 
his  abbey,  where  not  a  sonnd  distnrbed  him,  save  the  mono-. 
tonona  fall  of  the  fountain,  that  secma  by  some  inexplicable 
MBOciation  always  to  blend  with  niid  never  to  diaturb  onr 
feelings  ;  gay  when  we  are  joyful,  and  sad  amid  our  sorrow. 
Yet  was  he  aorrowful!  He  was  gloomy,  and  fi^U  ijito  a 
reverie  about  himself,  a  subject  to  liim  ever  perplexing  and 
distressing.  His  conversation  of  the  morning  with  Doctor 
'MaahftTn  recurred  to  him.  What  did  the  Doctor  mean  by 
his  character  not  being  formed,  and  tliat  he  might  yet  live 
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to  uhango  oU  liis  opiuiona  F  Character !  wLnt  vrsa  character  P 
It  mrial  ba  wiU ;  and  his  will  was  violent  and  tirm.  Young 
as  he  was,  he  hud  early  habituated  himself  to  reSection, 
luid  the  result  of  his  musisgs  had  been  a  desire  to  live 
fiwaj  from  the  world  with  those  he  loved.  The  world,  na 
other  men  viewed  it,  had  no  cliarma  for  him.  Its  purraila 
and  passions  seemed  to  him  on  the  whole  paltry  and  faint. 
He  could  eympathiae  with  great  dcuila,  but  not  with  bust- 
ling life.  That  which  was  common  did  Dot  pleaae  him 
He  lored  things  that  were  rare  and  shfinge ;  and  the  spell 
that  bound  him  so  strongly  to  Venetia  Herbert  was  her 
unusual  life,  and  the  siiigaJar  eirrumatancca  uf  lier  dusliny 
that  were  not  unknown  to  him.  Truu  he  was  young ;  but, 
lord  of  himself,  yontb  was  associated  with  none  of  those 
mortifications  which  make  the  juvenile  pant  for  manhood. 
Cadurcis  valued  lus  youth  and  treasured  it.  He  could  not 
conceive  love,  and  the  romantic  life  that  love  should  lead, 
without  tliB  circnniambient  charm  of  youth  whiing  fresh 
Instre  to  bJI  that  was  bright  and  fair,  and  a  keener  relish 
to  every  combination  of  enjoyment.  The  moonbeam  foil 
upon  his  mother's  monument,  a  tablet  on  the  cloister  wall 
that  recorded  the  birth  and  death  of  Eatherikb  C*ddbcib, 
His  thoughts  flew  to  hia  ancestry.  They  liiid  cimcjuered  iu 
Fmnce  and  Palestine,  and  left  a  memorable  name  U>  the 
annalist  of  his  country.  Those  days  wore  past,  and  yet 
Cadorcia  felt  within  him  the  desire,  perhaps  the  power,  of 
emulating  them  ;  but  what  remained  ?  What  nareiT  was 
open  iu  this  mechanical  ago  to  the  chivalric  genius  of  hia 
riioo  F  Was  he  misplaced  then  in  life  ?  The  applause  of 
nations,  there  was  something  grand  and  exciting  in  such  a 
jiossesaion.  To  be  the  marvel  of  mankind  what  would  he 
not  hftKflrd  F  Dreams,  dreams!  If  his  ancestors  were 
valiant  and  celobrat«d  it  remained  for  him  to  nval,  to  excel 
them,  at  leant  in  one  respect.  Their  coronet  had  never 
resl«d  on  &  brow  Durer  than  the  one  for  whicii  he  destined 
iL.    Venetia  thoD,  independently  of  his  passionate  low,  wa« 
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the  ouly  apparent  onject  worth  his  pnrauit.  the  only  tiling 
in  this  norld  that  hud  realised  his  dreams,  drcama  sacred 
to  his  own  musing  soul,  that  even  she  had  never  shared  or 
gnessed.  And  fihe,  she  was  to  be  bis.  He  could  not  donbt 
it ;  but  to-morrow  woiJd  decide ;  to-morrow  would  seal  his 
triumph. 

His  sleep  was  short  and  restle.is ;  he  had  almost  oat- 
iratched  the  stars,  and  yet  he  ixise  with  the  early  mom. 
His  first  thought  was  of  Yenetia  ;  be  was  impatient  Tor  Iho 
interview,  the  interview  she  promised  and  even  proposed. 
The  fresh  air  was  grateful  to  him ;  be  bounded  along  to 
Chcrbiiry,  and  brushed  the  dew  in  his  progress  from  tho 
tnll  graaa  and  shmbs.  In  sight  of  the  hall,  ho  fur  a, 
momoot  paused.  Ho  was  before  his  accastomod  hourj 
and  yet  he  was  always  too  soou.  Not  to-dav,  though,  not 
to-day ;  suddenly  he  rushes  forward  and  springs  down  the 
green  vista,  for  Veuetia  is  on  the  terrace,  and  alone! 

Always  kind,  this  morning  she  greeted  him  with  onusaat 
affection.  Never  bad  she  seemed  to  him  so  exquisitely 
beautiful.  Perhaps  her  coontenanco  to-day  wjis  more  pale 
than  wont.  There  seemed  a  softness  in  ber  eyes  usually 
BO  brilliant  and  even  dazzling ;  tlie  accents  of  her  saluta- 
tion were  suppressed  and  tender. 

'I  thought  you  would  be  here  early,'  she  remarked,  'and 
therefore  I  rose  to  meet  you.' 

Was  Le  to  infer  from  this  artless  confession  that  his 
image  had  hnnuted  her  in  her  dreams,  or  only  that  shs 
iviiuld  not  delay  the  conversation  on  which  bis  bappineea 
depended  ?  He  could  scarcely  doubt  which  version  to 
adopt  when  she  took  his  arm  and  led  him  from  the  terrace 
to  walk  where  they  could  iiol  be  disturbed. 

'Dear  Plantagcnet,'  sho  said,  'for  indeed  you  are  very 
denr  to  me ;  I  t-old  you  !a^t  night  that  I  would  speak  to 
yon  to-day  on  your  wishes,  that  are  so  kind  to  nie  and  so 
tnuch  intended  for  my  happiness.  I  do  not  love  suspense; 
but  indeed  last  night  I  was  too  much  aurpriscd,  too  much 
overcome  by  what  occurred,  that,  ezhausU'd  as  I  naturally 
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was  hj  all  our  pleasure,  I  could  not  tell  you  what  I  wished ; 
indeed  I  could  not,  dear  Plantagenet.' 

*  Mj  own  Venetia !  * 

*  So  I  hope  you  will  always  deem  me ;  for  I  should  be 
very  unhappy  if  you  did  not  love  me,  Plantagenet,  more 
unhappy  than  I  have  even  been  these  last  two  years ;  and 
I  have  been  very  unhappy,  very  unhappy  indeed,  Plan- 
tagenet.' 

*  Unhappy,  Venetia!  my  Venetia  unhappy  ?' 

*  Listen!  I  will  not  weep.  I  can  control  my  feelings.  I 
have  learnt  to  do  this ;  it  is  very  sad,  and  very  different  to 
what  my  life  once  was ;  but  I  can  do  it.' 

'You  amaze  me!' 

Venetia  sighed,  and  then  resumed,  but  in  a  tone  mourn- 
ful and  low,  and  yet  to  a  degree  firm. 

*  You  have  been  away  five  years,  Plantagenet.' 

*  But  you  have  pardoned  that.' 

'  I  never  blamed  you ;  I  had  nothing  to  pardon.  It  was 
well  for  you  to  be  away ;  and  I  rejoice  your  absence  has 
been  so  profitable  to  yon.' 

*But  it  was  wicked  to  have  been  so  silent.' 

*0h!  no,  no,  no!  Such  ideas  never  entered  into  my 
head,  nor  even  mamma's.  You  were  very  young  ;  you  did 
as  all  would,  as  all  must  do.  Harbour  not  such  thoughts. 
Enough,  you  have  returned  and  love  us  yet.' 

*Love!  adore!' 

'Five  years  are  a  long  space  of  time,  Plantagenet. 
Events  will  happen  in  five  years,  even  at  Cherbury.  I  told 
you  I  was  changed.' 

'  Yes ! '  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  voice  of  some  anxiety, 
with  a  scrutinising  eye. 

'  You  left  me  a  happy  child ;  you  find  me  a  woman,  and 
a  miserable  one.' 

'  Oood  God,  Venetia  !  this  suspense  is  awful.  Be  brief,  I 
pray  you.    Has  any  one ' 

Venetia  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  perplexity.     She 
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could  not  oompreliead   the  idea  that  impelled  his  inter- 

'  Go  on,'  Lord  Cadurcis  added,  after  a  ahort  panse  ;  '  I 
am  indeed  all  anxiety.' 

'  You  remember  that  Christmas  TOhich  you  passed  at  the 
hall  and  walking  at  night  in  the  gallery,  and ' 

'  Well !     Yomr  mother,  T  shall  never  foi^t  it.' 

'  Ton  found  her  weeping  when  you  were  once  at  Marring'- 
hnrst.     You  told  me  of  it.' 

'  Ay,  ay  ! ' 

'  There  is  a  ttiag  of  our  house  shut  up.  Wo  ofl«n  talked 
of  it.' 

'  Often,  Venetia ;  it  was  a  myatory.' 

'  I  have  penetrated  it,'  replied  Venetia  in  a  solemn  tone ; 
'  and  never  have  I  known  what  happiness  is  since.' 

'  ToB,  yea  !  '  said  liord  Cadnrcts,  very  pale,  and  in  b 
whisper. 

'  Plautagenet,  I  hare  a  father.' 

Lord  CadaiTis  started,  and  for  an  instant  his  arm  quitted 
Venetia's.    At  length  ho  said  in  a  gloomy  voice,  'I  know  it." 

'  Know  it !  '  exclaimed  Veneiia  with  astonialmient.  'Who 
ooatd  have  told  you  the  secret  ?  ' 

*  It  is  no  secret,'  rephed  Cadurcla  j  '  wonld  that  it  were ! ' 

'  Would  that  it  were !  How  strange  you  speak,  how 
gtrange  you  look,  Plantagenet !  If  it  be  no  secret  that  I 
have  a  fiither,  why  this  concealment  then  ?  I  know  that  I 
am  not  the  child  of  shame  ! '  ehe  added,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  with  an  air  of  pride.  A  tear  stole  down  tho  cheek 
of  Caduroia. 

'  Plantagenet !  dear,  good  Plantagenet !  my  brother  !  my 
own  brother  t  see,  1  kneel  to  you  ;  Venetia  kneels  to  yoo  I 
yonr  own  Venetia !  Venetia  that  you  love  !  Oh  !  if  you 
knew  the  load  that  is  on  my  spirit  bearing  me  down  to  a 
grave  which  1  would  almost  welcome,  yoo  wonld  speak  to 
me ;  yoo  would  tell  me  all.  1  have  sighed  for  tliis  ;  I  have 
longed  for  this ;  1  have  prayed  for  this.  To  meet  some  one 
who  would  apeak  to  me  of  my  lather ;  who  had  heard  of 
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Viim^  wlio  knew  bim ;  has  been  for  years  the  only  thought 
of  my  being,  the  only  object  for  which  I  existed.  And  now, 
here  comes  Plantagenet,  my  brother !  my  own  brother !  and 
he  knows  all,  and  he  will  tell  me ;  yes,  that  he  will ;  he  will 
teUhisyenetiaall,aU!' 

*  Is  there  not  your  mother  ? '  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a 
broken  tone. 

*  Forbidden,  utterly  forbidden.  K  I  speak,  they  tell  me 
her  heart  will  break  ;  and  therefore  mine  is  breaking.' 

*  Have  yon  no  friend  ?  ' 

*  Are  not  yon  my  friend  ?  * 
'  Doctor  Masham  ?  ' 

'  I  have  applied  to  him ;  he  tells  me  that  he  lives,  and 
then  he  shakes  his  head.' 

*  Yon  never  saw  your  father;  think  not  of  him.' 

'  Not  think  of  him!  *  exclaimed  Yenetia,  with  extraordinary 
energy.  *  Of  what  else  ?  For  what  do  I  live  but  to  think 
of  him  ?  What  object  have  I  in  life  but  to  see  him  ?  I  have 
seen  him,  once.' 

'Ah!' 

*  I  know  his  form  by  heart,  and  yet  it  was  but  a  shade. 
Oh,  what  a  shade !  what  a  glorious,  what  an  immortal 
shade !  If  gods  were  upon  earth  they  would  bo  like  my 
&ther ! ' 

*  His  deeds,  at  least,  are  not  godlike,'  observed  Lord 
Cadurcis  dryly,  and  with  some  bitterness. 

*  I  deny  it ! '  said  Venetia,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  fire, 
her  form  dilated  with  enthusiasm,  and  involuntarily  with- 
drawing her  arm  frx)m  her  companion.  Lord  Cadurcis 
looked  exceedingly  astonished. 

*  You  deny  it! '  he  exclaimed.  *And  what  should  you 
know  about  it  ? ' 

*  Nature  whispers  to  me  that  nothing  but  what  is  grand 
and  noble  could  be  breathed  by  those  lips,  or  fulfilled  by 
that  form.' 

*I  am  glad  you  have  not  read  his  works,'  said  Lord 
Cadarciay  with  increased  bitterness.     *  As  for  his  conduct 
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your  mother  is  a  living  evidence  of  liia  Lonour,  Ills  g«is> 
roeity,  and  hia  ■virtue.' 

'  My  mother  I '  said  Venetia,  in  &  softened  voice ;  '  and 
yet  lie  loved  my  mother ! ' 

'  She  was  liis  victim,  as  a  thonsand  others  may  have 
been.' 

'  She  is  his  wife ! '  replied  Venetia,  with  soma  anxiety. 

'  Yes,  a  deserted  'nife ;  is  that  preferulile  to  being  & 
cherished  mistress  ?  More  honourable,  but  scarcely  less 
humiliating.' 

'She  mnst  have  misunderstood  him,'  said  Venetia.  'I 
have  pemsed  the  secret  vows  of  his  pagsion.  I  have  read  his 
praises  of  her  beauty.  I  have  pored  over  the  music  of  hia 
emotions  when  he  first  became  a  father ;  yes,  he  has  gazed 
on  me,  even  though  but  for  a  moment,  with  love !  Over 
me  he  has  breathed  forth  tbe  haUowed  blessing  of  a  parent ! 
That  transceodent  form  has  pressed  his  hps  to  mine,  and 
held  me  with  fondness  to  bis  heart !  And  shall  I  credit 
aught  to  his  dishonour  p  Is  there  a  being  in  eiislence  who 
can  persuade  mo  he  is  heArtless  or  abandoned  P  No  !  I 
love  him  I  I  adore  him  !  I  am  devoted  to  him  with  all  the 
energies  of  my  being  1  I  hve  only  on  the  memory  that  ha 
lives,  and,  were  he  to  die,  I  should  pray  to  my  God  that  I 
might  join  him  without  delay  in  a  world  where  it  cannot 
be  justice  to  separate  a  child  from  a  father.' 

And  this  was  Venetia !  the  fair,  the  serene  Venetia !  the 
young,  the  inexperienced  Venetia !  pausing,  as  it  were,  cm 
the  parting  threshold  of  girlhood,  whom,  but  a  few  hours 
Bince,  he  had  fancied  could  scarcely  have  pro^'ed  a  passion; 
who  appeared  to  him  barely  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
bis  advances ;  for  whose  calmness  or  whoso  coldness  he  had 
consoled  himself  by  the  flatlering  conviction  of  her  unknow- 
ing innocence.  Before  him  stood  a  beautiful  and  inspired 
UoBnad,  her  eye  flashing  sapernatural  fire,  her  form  elevated 
above  her  accustomed  stature,  defiance  on  her  swelling  brow, 
luid  passion  on  her  quivering  lip  I 

Gentle  and  sensitive  as  Cadurcis  ever  appeared  lo  thow 
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he  lorcil,  there  was  in  his  soul  a  docp  and  aiif;ithomed  yteU 
of  paaaione  tliab  had  been  never  stirred,  and  a  bitter  and 
Djocking  spirit  in  hia  brain,  of  which  he  was  himself  on- 
conscions.  He  had  reimired  this  hopeful  morn  to  Cherbnry 
to  receive,  as  he  believed,  the  plighted  faith  of  &  simple  and 
alToctionate,  perhaps  grateful,  girl.  That  her  unsophisti- 
cftted  and  nntntored  spirit  might  not  rt'ceive  the  advanuea 
of  hia  heart  with  an  equal  and  correspondjig  ardour,  ho 
was  prepared.  It  pleased  him  that  he  shoald  watch  the 
gnidmil  development  of  this  bud  of  sweot  affections,  waiting, 
with  prond  anxiety,  tier  fragrant  and  her  full-blown  love. 
But  now  it  appeared  that  her  coldness  or  her  indifferenca 
might  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  the  one  to  which 
he  hiul  attributed  it,  the  innocence  of  an  inexperienced 
mind.  This  girl  was  no  stranger  to  powerful  passions ;  she 
conld  love,  and  lova  with  fervency,  with  devotion,  with  en- 
tliusiaam.  Tliis  child  of  joy  was  a  woman  of  deep  and 
thonghtful  sorrows,  brooding  in  solitude  over  liigh  resolves 
and  [Kissionata  aspirations.  Why  were  not  the  emotiona  of 
SDi'h  a  tumultaous  soul  excited  by  himself?  To  him  she 
wnA  culm  and  impert.ui-babte ;  she  called  him  brother,  she 
treated  iiim  as  a  child.  But  a  picture,  a  fantastic  shade, 
Ooald  raise  in  her  a  tempestuous  swell  uf  sentiment  that 
tnuisformed  her  whole  mind,  and  changed  the  colour  of  all 
her  hojies  and  thoughts.  Deeply  prejudiced  against  her 
fnther,  Ciulnrcisnow  hated  him,  and  with  afeU  and  ferociona 
camostneea  that  few  bosoms  but  his  could  prove.  Pule  with 
rage,  he  ground  his  teeth  and  watched  her  with  a  glance  of 
eai'castic  aversion. 

'  Yoa  led  me  here  to  listen  to  a  communication  which 
Uitprested  me,'  he  at  length  siud.     '  Have  I  heard  itP' 

His  Altered  tone,  the  sJr  of  haaghtiness  which  he  assumed, 
W4.-rc  not  loist  upon  Venetia.  Sho  endeavoured  to  collect 
herself,  but  she  hesit&led  to  reply. 

'  I  I'cpcat  my  inquiry,"  siud  Cadnrcb.  '  Have  yon  brought 
me  here  only  to  inform  me  that  yoa  ha;  c  a  father,  and  that 
yon  adore  him,  or  his  picture  ? ' 
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'  I  IihI  you  bero,'  replied  Yenetla,  in  a  snbdned  tone,  and 
looking  on  the  ground,  '  to  thank  yon  for  your  love,  and  to 
coiifesB  to  yon  tliat  I  love  another.' 

'  have  another ! '  eiclaimeii  Codnrcis,  in  a  tone  of  dprision, 
Simpleton !  The  best  thing  your  mother  can  do  is  to  lock 
you  np  in  the  chamber  with  the  picture  tliat  has  prodnced 
snah  narveltoiis  effects.' 

'  I  am  no  simpleton,  Plantageael,'  rejoined  Vcnetia, 
quietly,  'but  one  who  ia  acting  an  she  thinks  right;  and 
not  only  as  her  mind,  but  a^  her  heart  prompts  hci'.' 

They  had  stopped  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  conversation 
on  a  httle  plot  of  turf  surrounded  by  shrubs ;  Cadnrcia 
vralked  np  and  down  this  area  with  angry  steps,  occasionally 
glancing  at  Yenotia  with  a  look  of  mortification  and  die- 
pleaanre. 

'  I  tell  you,  Venetia,"  he  at  length  said,  'that  yon  are  a 
little  fool.  WLat  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  yon  cannot 
marry  mo  because  jou  love  another  ?  Is  not  that  other, 
by  your  own  account,  your  father  P  Love  him  as  much  as 
you  like.  Is  that  to  prevent  yon  from  loving  your  bnsband 
also  ? ' 

'  Plantogenet,  yon  are  mde,  and  nnnccessarily  so,'  said 
Venetia.  'T  repeat  to  you  again,  and  for  the  last  time, 
that  all  my  heart  is  my  father's.  It  would  be  wicked  in  mo 
to  marry  yon,  becanse  I  cannot  love  you  as  a  husband  should 
be  loved.  I  can  never  love  you  as  I  love  my  father.  How- 
ever, it  is  DSeleas  to  talk  npon  this  subject.  I  have  not 
even  the  power  of  manying  you  if  I  wished,  for  I  have 
dedicated  myself  to  my  father  in  the  mime  of  God  ;  and  I 
bave  oSered  a  vow,  to  be  registered  in  heaven,  that  thence- 
forth I  would  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  restored 
ta  his  heart.' 

■  I  congratulate  you  on  your  parent.  Miss  Herbert.' 

'  I  feel  tliat  I  ought  to  be  proud  of  bim,  though,  alns  !  I 
can  only  feci  it.  But,  whatever  your  opinion  may  be  of  my 
fVithor,  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  you  are  speaking  to  his 
child.' 
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'  I  shall  Ktalo  my  opinion  respecting  your  father,  tnadftm, 
with  the  moet  perfect  unreserve,  wherever  ftnd  whonnver  I 

losa ;  quite  convinced  that,  liowever  jon  esteem  that 
opinion,  it  vi]\  not  be  wiJel}'  difl'erent  from  the  real  penti- 
menla  of  the  only  parent  whom  you  ought  to  respect,  wid 
whom  you  are  bound  to  obey." 

'And  I  can  tell  yon,  sir,  that  whatever  your  opinion  is 
on  any  subject  it  will  never  influence  mine.  If,  indeed,  I 
wore  the  mistress  of  my  own  doatiny,  wbich  1  am  not,  it 
would  have  been  equaUy  out  of  my  power  to  have  acted  as 
you  bare  bo  singularly  proposed.  I  do  not  wish  to  marry, 
and  marry  I  never  will ;  but  were  it  in  my  power,  or  in  ac- 
cordance  with  my  wish,  to  unito  my  fale  for  ever  with 
another's,  it  should  at  least  be  with  one  to  whom  I  could 
look  np  with  reverence,  and  even  with  admiration,  Ho 
should  be  at  least  a  man,  and  a  great  man ;  one  with  whose 
name  the  world  rung ;  perhaps,  like  my  father,  a  genius  and 

*  A  genius  and  a  poet ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Cadorcis,  in  a 
fary,  stamping  with  passion;  'are  these  fit  t«rms  to  use 
when  speaking  of  the  most  abandoned  profligate  of  his  age  ? 
A  man  whose  name  is  synoaymoos  with  infamy,  and  which 
no  one  dares  to  breathe  in  civilised  life ;  whose  very  blood 
is  pollution,  as  you  will  some  day  feel  ;  who  has  violated 
every  tie,  and  derided  every  principle,  by  which  society  is 
maintained ;  whose  life  is  a  living  illustration  of  his  owii 
Khamelees  doot  rises  ;  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  traitor  to 
Lis  king  and  an  apostate  from  his  God! ' 

Curiosily,  overpowering  even  indignation,  had  permitted 
Venctia  to  bsten  even  to  this  tirade.  Pale  aa  her  com- 
paoion,  but  with  a  glance  of  withering  scorn,  she  ex- 
claimed, *  Passionate  and  ill-mannered  boy  !  words  cannot 
eiprcM  the  disgust  and  the  contempt  with  which  yoa  in- 
■pire  mc'  She  spoke  and  she  disappeared.  Cadurcis  was 
neither  able  nor  desirous  to  arrest  her  flight.  He  remained 
rented  to  the  gronnd,  mattering  to  himself  the  word  '  boy!' 
Suddenly  miaing  his  arm  and  looking  up  to  the  sky,  he  eX' 
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claimed,  *  The  illuBion  ia  vaniabed  !  Farewell,  Cberbarjr  I 
&rewell,  CadurcU!  a  wider  theatre  &waita  me!  I  have 
been  too  loag  the  slavo  of  soft  afiectioiiB !  I  root  them  oat 
of  my  heart  for  ever  ! '  and,  fitting  the  action  to  the  phrase, 
it  acemed  tliat  he  hurled  apon  the  earth  all  the  tender 
emodona  of  his  soul.  '  Woman  !  henceforth  yon  shall  be 
my  aport !  I  have  now  no  feeling  but  for  myself.  When 
she  apoke  I  might  have  been  a  boy  ;  I  am  a  boy  no  longer. 
What  I  ahall  do  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  the  world 
ahaJl  ring  with  my  name;  I  will  be  a  man,  and  a  great 
man!" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  agitation  of  Yenetia  on  her  return  was  not  unnoticed 
by  her  mother ;  but  Lady  Annabel  ascribed  it  to  a  far 
different  cause  than  the  real  one.  She  was  rather  Hur~ 
prised  when  the  breakfast  passed,  and  Lord  Cadurois  did 
not  appear ;  somewhat  perplexed  when  her  daughter  seized 
the  earhest  opportnnity  of  retiring  to  her  own  chamber; 
but,  with  that  self-restraint  of  which  she  was  so  complete  B 
mistress,  Lady  Annabel  nttered  no  remark. 

Once  more  alone,  Venetia  could  only  repeat  to  herself 
the  wild  woi-ds  that  had  bnrst  from  Plantagenet's  lips  in 
reference  to  her  father.  What  coold  they  mean  ?  His 
morale  might  bo  misrepresented,  his  opinions  might  be  mis- 
nnderatood ;  atnpidity  might  not  comprehend  his  doctrines, 
mahgnity  might  tortnre  them  ;  the  purest  sages  have  been 
accused  of  immorality,  the  most  pious  philosophers  have 
been  denounced  as  blasphemous :  but,  '  a  traitor  to  his 
king,'  that  was  a  tangible,  an  intelligible  proposition,  one 
with  which  all  might  grapple,  which  could  bo  easily  dis- 
proved if  false,  scarcely  priiponndod  were  it  not  true. 
•False  to  his  God!'  How  false?  Where?  When? 
What  mystery  involved  her  life  ?  Unhappy  girl  I  in  vain 
she  struggled  with  the  overwhelming  burden  of  her  sor- 
rows.    Now  she  regretted  that  she  bad  qnarrolled  with 
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Cadnrcis ;  it  wM  evident  that  Le  knew  everytliing  and 
-would  havo  told  her  all.  And  then  she  blamed  him  for  his 
harsh  and  unfeeling  demeanour,  and  his  total  want  of  sym- 
pathjr  with  her  cruel  and  perplexing  sitnation.  She  had 
intended,  ihe  had  etruggled  to  be  so  kind  to  him ;  she 
thoaght  she  had  ench  a  plain  tale  to  tell  that  he  would 
have  listened  to  it  in  considerate  silence,  and  bowed  to  her 
neceasary  and  inevitable  decision  without  a  murmur.  Amid 
all  these  harassing  emotions  her  mind  tossed  about  like  a 
ship  withont  a  rodder,  until,  in  her  despair,  she  almost  re- 
eolved  to  confess  overythiug  to  her  mother,  and  to  request 
her  to  soothe  and  enh'^htcn  her  agitated  and  confounded 
mind.  But  wliat  hope  waa  there  of  solace  or  information 
from  such  a  quarter  ?  Lady  Annubcl's  was  not  a  mind  to 
be  diverted  from  her  purpose.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  condnct  of  her  husband,  it  was  erident  that  Lady 
Annabel  had  traced  out  a  course  from  which  she  had  re- 
solved not  to  depnrt.  She  remembered  the  earnest  and 
repeated  advice  of  Dr.  MaNham,  that  virtuous  and  intelli- 
gent man  who  never  advised  anything  but  for  their  benefit. 
Hdw  solemnly  had  he  enjoined  upon  her  never  to  speak  to 
her  motbcr  upon  the  subject,  unleas  nhe  wished  to  produce 
misery  and  distress  !  And  what  could  her  mother  tcU  her  ? 
Her  father  lived,  he  had  abandoned  her,  ho  was  loohed 
njion  as  a  criminal,  and  shunned  by  the  society  whoso  laws 
and  prejudices  he  had  alike  outraged.  Why  should  sho 
revive,  amid  the  comparative  happiness  and  serenity  in 
whioh  her  mother  now  livoi],  the  bitter  recollection  of  the 
almoH  intolerable  misfortune  of  her  existence?  Ko ! 
Venetift  waa  reeolved  to  lie  »  solitary  victim.  In  spite  ol' 
hor  ptiaiiionafo  and  romantic  devotion  to  her  fntlicr  she 
loved  hor  mother  with  perfect  nfTecrion,  tlie  mother  who 
liad  dedicated  her  life  to  her  child,  and  at  least  hoped  she 
had  sparorl  her  any  share  in  thi'ir  oommon  unlinppincss. 
And  this  father,  wlioae  image  haanU.>d  hor  dreams,  whose 
tmlrnown  voice  seemed  sometimes  to  float  to  her  quick  ear 
upoD  the  wind,  could  ho  be  that  abandoned  being  that 
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Cadurois  bnd  described,  and  that  all  aronnd  her,  and  all 
the  circninstADCea  of  her  hfo,  would  seem  to  indicate  P 
AJas  !  it  might  be  truth  j  alas  !  it  seemed  like  tmth  :  and 
for  one  so  lost,  so  utterly  irredeemable,  was  ehc  to  mormar 
Bgainst  that  pure  and  benevolent  parent  who  had  cherished 
her  with  such  devotion,  and  snatched  her  perhaps  &om. 
disgrace,  dishonour,  and  despair ! 

And  CstiiiroiB,  would  he  return  ?  With  all  bia  violence, 
the  kind  Cadoroia  I  Never  did  she  need  a  brother  moro 
than  now;  and  now  he  waa  absent,  and  she  had  parted 
with  biin  in  angler,  deep,  almost  deadly :  she,  too,  who  had 
never  before  uttered  a  harsh  word  to  a  human  being,  who 
had  been  involved  in  only  one  quarrel  in  her  life,  and  that 
almost  unconscioQgly,  and  which  had  nearly  broken  her 
heart.     She  wept,  bitterly  she  wept,  this  poor  Vonetia ! 

By  one  of  those  mental  efibrts  which  her  strange  lot 
often  forued  her  to  practise,  Venetia  at  length  composed 
herself,  and  retnmed  to  the  room  where  she  believed  she 
wonld  meet  her  mother,  and  hoped  she  should  see  Cadnrcia. 
He  was  not  there :  but  Lady  Annabel  was  seated  aa  calm 
and  busied  aa  usual ;  the  Doctor  had  departed.  Even  his 
presence  would  have  proved  a  relief,  however  shght,  to 
Venetia,  who  dreaded  at  this  moment  to  bo  alone  with  her 
mother.  She  bad  no  cause,  however,  for  alarm ;  Lord 
Cadnrcia  never  appeared,  and  was  absent  oven  from  dinner ; 
the  day  diod  away,  and  still  he  was  wanting ;  and  at  length 
Venetia  bade  her  usual  good  night  to  Lndj  Annabel,  and 
received  her  usual  blessing  and  embrace  withont  his  name 
having  been  even  mentioned. 

Venetia  passed  a  disturbed  night,  haunted  by  poinfnl 
dreams,  in  which  her  father  and  Cadnrcia  were  both  mixed 
np,  and  with  ima^sof  pain,  confusion,  disgrace,  and  misery; 
bnt  the  morrow,  at  least,  did  not  prolong  her  suspense,  for 
just  as  she  had  joined  hor  mother  at  breakfast,  Mistreu 
Panncefort,  who  had  been  despatched  on  some  domeatdo 
nuBsioa  by  her  roiatress,  entered  with  a  (ace  of  wonder,  and 
faf^an  aa  usual :  '  Only  think,  my  lady ;  well  to  be  sure,  who 
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wonla  baye  thonght  it  ?  I  am  quite  confident,  for  mj  own 
part,  I  was  qnite  taken  aback  when  I  heard  it ;  and  I  could 
not.  have  believed  my  ears,  if  John  had  not  told  me  himself, 
and  he  had  it  from  his  lordship's  own  man.' 

*  Well,  Panncefort,  what  have  yon  to  say  ? '  inquired  Lady 
Annabel,  very  calmly. 

*  And  never  to  send  no  note,  my  lady ;  at  least  I  have  not 
seen  one  come  np.     That  makes  it  so  very  strange.' 

*  Makes  what,  Panncefort  ? ' 

*  Why,  my  lady,  doesn't  your  la'ship  know  his  lordship 
left  the  abbey  yesterday,  and  never  said  nothing  to  nobody ; 
rode  off  without  a  word,  by  your  leave  or  with  your  leave  ? 
To  be  sure  he  always  was  the  oddest  young  gentleman  as 
ever  I  met  with ;  and,  as  I  said  to  John :  John,  says  I,  I  hope 
his  lordship  has  not  gone  to  join  the  gipsies  again.' 

Yenetia  looked  into  a  teacup,  and  then  touched  an  egg, 
and  then  twirled  a  spoon ;  but  Lady  Annabel  seemed  quite 
imperturbable,  and  only  observed,  '  Probably  his  guardian 
is  ill,  and  he  has  been  suddenly  summoned  to  town.  I  wish 
you  would  bring  my  knitting-needles,  Panncefort.' 

The  autumn  passed,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  never  returned  to 
the  abbey,  and  never  wrote  to  any  of  his  late  companions. 
Lady  Annabel  never  mentioned  his  name  ;  and  although  she 
seemed  to  have  no  other  object  in  life  but  the  pleasure  and 
happiness  of  her  child,  this  strange  mother  never  onoe 
consulted  Yenetia  on  the  probable  occasion  of  his  sudden 
departure,  and  his  strange  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Putt  feeling,  perhaps,  nover  ran  higlier  in  England  ttmn 
during  the  period  immediately  snbseqiieat  to  the  expnleiou 
of  ttie  Coalition  Ministry.  After  the  indefatigable  faction  of 
the  American  war,  and  the  flugmnt  nnion  nntb  Lord  NoHli, 
the  Whig  party,  and  especiaUy  Cliarlcs  Foi,  then  in  the  full 
rigour  of  hia  bold  and  ready  mind,  were  stnng  to  the  quick 
that  all  their  remorseleas  efforts  to  obtain  and  preeerre  the 
govomment  of  tlie  country  should  terminate  in  the  prefer, 
inent  and  apparent  permanent  power  of  a  mere  hoy. 

Next  to  Charles  Fox,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  and  in- 
flaential  member  of  the  Whig  party  wa§  Lady  Monteagle. 
The  daag)iU:r  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerfol  peers 
in  the  kingdom,  pajsessing  lively  talynta  and  many  taaa- 
Dating  accomplish  men  ts,  the  mistress  of  a  great  establish- 
ment, very  beantifal,  and,  although  she  had  been  married 
acme  years,  still  yoang,  the  celebrated  wife  of  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  foiuid  herself  the  centre  of  a  circle  alike  powerfol, 
brilliant,  and  reSned.  She  waa  the  Itluso  of  the  Whig  party, 
»t  whose  shrine  every  man  of  wit  and  fuRhiuu  was  proad  to 
oflerhis  flattering  incense-,  and  her  house  became  not  merely 
tie  favourite  scene  of  their  social  pleasnres,  but  the  sacred 
temple  of  their  political  rites ;  hero  many  a  manteuvre  waa 
planned,  and  many  a  schoroe  suggested ;  many  a  convert  en- 
rolled, and  many  a  votary  iniliat«d. 

Bccliuing  on  a  couch  in  a  boudoir,  which  she  waa  assured 
was  the  exact  facsimile  of  that  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Lady 
Mooteaglc,  with  an  eye  ttporkliug  with  excitement  and  a 
cheek  flushed  with  emotion,  appeared  deeply  iiitereated  in  a 
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volume,  from  which  she  raised  her  head  as  her  hnsbaud 
entered  the  room. 

*  Gertrude,  my  love,'  said  his  lordship,  '  I  have  asked  the 
new  bishop  to  dine  with  us  to-daj.' 

*My  dear  Henry,'  replied  her  ladyship,  *  what  could  in- 
duce  you  to  do  anything  so  strange  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  I  have  made  a  mistake,  as  usual,'  said  his  lord 
ship,  slumgging  his  shoulders,  with  a  smile. 

*  My  dear  Henry,  you  know  you  may  ask  whomever  you 
like  to  your  house.  I  never  find  fault  with  what  you  do. 
But  what  could  induce  you  to  ask  a  Tory  bishop  to  meet  a 
dozen  of  our  own  people  ? ' 

*  I  thought  I  had  done  wrong  directly  I  had  asked  him,' 
rejoined  his  lordship ;  '  and  yet  he  would  not  have  come  if  I 
had  not  made  such  a  point  of  it.   I  think  I  vrill  put  him  off.' 

*  No,  my  love,  that  would  be  wrong ;  you  cannot  do  that.' 

*  I  cannot  think  how  it  came  into  my  head.  The  &ct  is, 
I  lost  my  presence  of  mind.  You  know  he  was  my  tutor 
at  Christchurch,  when  poor  dear  Herbert  and  I  were  such 
friends,  and  very  kind  he  was  to  us  both ;  and  so,  the 
moment  I  saw  him,  I  walked  across  the  House,  introduced 
myself,  and  asked  him  to  dinner.' 

*  Well,  never  mind,'  said  Lady  Monteagle,  smiling.  *  It 
is  rather  ridiculous:  but  I  hope  nothing  will  be  said  to 
offend  him.' 

*  Oh  !  do  not  be  alarmed  about  that :  he  is  quite  a  man 
of  the  world,  and,  although  he  has  his  opinions,  not  at  all  a 
partisan.  I  assure  you  poor  dear  Herbert  loved  him  to  the 
last,  and  to  this  very  moment  has  the  greatest  respect  and 
affection  for  him.' 

*  How  very  strange  that  not  only  your  tutor,  but  Herbert's, 
should  be  a  bishop,'  remarked  tlie  lady,  smih'ng. 

*  It  is  very  strange,'  said  his  lordship, '  and  it  only  shows 
that  it  is  quite  useless  in  this  world  to  lay  plans,  or  reckon 
on  anything.     You  know  how  it  happened  ?  ' 

*  Not  If  indeed ;  I  have  never  given  a  thought  to  the 
bnsinefls;  I  only  remember  being  very  vexed  that  that 
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stupid  old  Bangerford  ahould  not  have  died  wheii  we  wore 
m  office,  and  then,  at  any  rate,  wa  shoald  Lave  got  another 

'  Well,  you  know,'  said  liis  lordship,  '  dear  old  Maabam, 
that  is  his  nami?,  was  at  Weymoath  tbia  year ;  with  whom 
do  you  think,  of  all  people  in  the  world  ? ' 

'  How  should  I  know  ?  Why  should  I  think  about  it, 
Henry?' 

'  Wliy,  with  Herbert's  wife.' 

'  What,  that  horrid  woman  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Lady  Annabel.' 

'  And  where  was  his  daughter  ?     Was  she  tliure  ? 

■  Of  course.  She  has  groivn  up,  and  a  most  beautiful 
croatnre  they  say  she  is  ;  exactly  like  her  father.' 

'  Ah !  I  shall  always  regret  I  never  saw  him,'  said  her 
ladyship. 

'  Well,  the  daughter  is  in  bad  health ;  and  so,  after  keep- 
ing her  shnt  np  all  her  life,  the  mother  was  obliged  to  take 
her  to  Weymouth  ;  and  Mashani,  who  has  a  living  in  their 
neighbourhood,  which,  by-tlie-bye,  Herbert  gave  him,  and 
is  their  chaplain  and  counsellor,  and  friend  of  the  family, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  though  I  really  believe  be  has 
always  acted  for  the  best,  he  was  with  them.  Well,  the 
King  took  the  greatest  fancy  to  these  Herberts ;  and  tbe 
Queen,  too,  qu.it«  singled  them  out ;  and,  in  short,  tlicy 
were  always  with  tbe  royal  family.  It  ended  by  his 
Majesty  making  Masliam  bis  chaplain ;  and  now  ho  bos 
made  him  a  bishop.' 

'  Very  droll  indeed,'  said  her  ladyship ;  '  and  thn  drollest 
thing  of  all  is,  that  ho  is  now  coming  to  dine  here.' 

'  Have  you  seen  CadurciH  to-day  P '  said  Lord  Monteagle. 

'  Of  course,'  said  ber  ladyship. 

'  He  dines  here  ? ' 

'  To  be  sure.  I  am  reading  bis  new  poom  ;  it  will  not  be 
pabiished  till  to-morrow." 

•Is  it  good?' 

*  Good !     What   crude   questions    you   do   alwayt  asl^ 
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Henry!'  excltumcd  Lady  Montcagle.  'Good  !  OF  coni'se 
it  is  good.     It  is  Bomething  better  than  gooiL' 

'  Bat  I  mean  is  it  as  good  aa  Lia  other  things  P  Will  it 
make  aa  Tnach  noise  a^  his  last  thing  ? ' 

'  Thing !  Kow,  Henry,  yon  know  very  well  that  if  there 
be  anythingi  ilislike  in  the  world,  it  19  calling  a  poem  a  tiling.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,  yoo  know  I  am  no  judge  of  poetry. 
Bnt  if  yoa  are  pleased,  I  am  qnito  content.  Tliere  is  a 
knock.  Some  of  yonr  friands.  I  am  off.  I  say,  Gertnide, 
be  kind  to  old  Masbam,  that  is  a  dear  creaturo  ! ' 

Her  ladyship  extended  her  hand,  to  which  his  lordship 
pressed  his  lips,  and  just  effected  bis  escape  as  the  servant 
anaoonced  a  viaitor,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Horace  Pole. 

'  Oh  I  uy  dear  Mr.  Pole,  I  am  quite  oxbaasted,'  etud  ber 
ladyship ;  '  I  am  reading  Cadnrcis'  new  poem ;  it  will  not 
be  published  till  to-morrow,  and  it  really  has  destroyed  my 
nervM.  I  have  got  people  to  dinner  to-tlay,  and  1  am  sure 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  encounter  them.' 

'  Something  ontrageons,  1  seppose,'  said  Mr.  Pole,  with 
a  sneer.     '  I  wish  Cadnrt^is  nonJd  study  Pope." 

'  Study  Pope  !     My  dear  Mr.  Pole,  you  have  no  imagiu' 

'  No,  I  have  not,  thank  Heaven  ! '  drawled  out  Mr.  Pole. 

'  Well,  do  not  let  us  liave  a  quarrel  about  Cadorcie,'  said 
Lady  Monteagle.     '  Alt  yon  men  are  jealous  of  him.' 

'And  some  of  yon  women,  I  think,  too,'  SMd  Mr.  Pole. 

Lady  Muuteagle  faintly  smiled. 

'  Poor  Cadurcis  ! '  she  exclaimed  ;  '  be  has  a  very  hard 
lite  of  it.  He  complains  bitterly  that  so  many  women  are 
in  love  with  him.  But  then  bo  is  such  on  interesting 
orealure,  what  can  he  expect?' 

•Interesting!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Pole.  'Now  I  hold  he  ia 
the  most  conceited,  alTeoted  fellow  that  I  ever  mot,'  he  oou- 
tinaed  wilii  nnasual  energy. 

*  Ah  I  you  men  do  not  understand  him,'  said  Lady  Mont. 
eogla,  shaking  hor  Load.  'You  cannot,'  she  added,  witii 
a  look  of  pity. 
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'I  cannot,  ceiiunly,*  s&id  Mr.  Pole,  *or  liia  wntings 
either.     For  my  pftrt  1  think  the  town  has  gone  road.' 

'  WeO,  yon  must  confess,'  said  her  ladyship,  with  a  glance 
of  triumph,  '  that  it  was  very  lacky  for  as  that  I  made 
him  a  Whig," 

'  I  cannot  ^ree  with  yon  at  all  on  that  bead,'  said  Mr. 
Pole,  'We  certainly  are  not  very  popniar  at  this  moment, 
and  I  feel  convinced  that  a  connection  with  a  person  who 
attraots  HO  mnch  notice  as  Cadnrcis  nnfortnnately  does,  and 
whose  opinions  on  morals  and  religion  must  be  so  ofiensiva 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  English  public,  must  ultimately 
prove  anythiDg  but  advantageous  to  onr  party.' 

'  Oh  I  my  dear  Mr.  Pole,'  said  her  ladyship,  in  a  tone  of 
affected  deprecation, '  think  what  a  genius  he  isl' 

'  We  have  very  different  ideas  of  genina,  Lady  Montoagte, 
I  Eospect,'  said  her  visitor. 

'  Ton  cannot  deny,'  replied  her  ladyship,  rising  from  her 
ivcnmbent  posture,  with  some  animation,  'that  he  is  a  poet  F' 

'  It  is  difficult  t«  decide  upon  our  contemporaries,"  said 
Mr.  Polo  dr7ly. 

'  Charles  Fox  thinks  he  la  the  greatest  poet  that  ever 
existed,'  said  her  ladyship,  as  if  she  were  determined  to 
settle  the  question, 

'  Because  he  has  written  a  lampoon  on  the  royal  family,' 
rejoined  Mr.  Pole. 

'  Ton  are  a  very  provoking  person,'  said  Lady  Mont- 
eagle  ;  ■  but  you  do  not  provoke  me  j  do  not  flatter  yourself 
you  do.' 

'  That  I  feci  to  be  an  achieventont  alike  beyond  my  power 
and  my  ambition,'  replied  Mr.  Pole,  slightly  bowing,  but 
with  a  sneer. 

'  Well,  read  this, '  said  Lady  Monteagle,  '  and  then  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  Cadnrcis,' 

Mr.  Pole  took  the  extended  volume,  but  with  no  great 
willingness,  and  turned  over  a  page  or  two  and  read  a  pas- 
sage here  and  there. 

'  Much  the  same  as  his  last  effnrion,  I  think,'  he  observed. 
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'  as  far  as  I  can  judge  fmm  bo  cursory  a  re\-iew.  Ezug- 
gerated  passion,  bombastic  laoguage,  egotiam  to  excess,  and, 
which  perhaps  ia  the  only  portion  that  is  genuiae,  mixed 
with  common-place  scepticism  and  impoEsible  morals,  and  a 
Boi't  of  vagne^  dreamy  philosophy,  which,  if  it  mean  any- 
thing, means  atheism,  borrowed  from  his  idol,  Herbert,  and 
nbioh  he  himself  evidently  does  not  comprehend.' 

'  Monster  ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle,  with  a  mock  as- 
snroption  of  indignation, '  and  yon  are  going  to  dine  with 
bim  hero  to-day.    Yon  do  not  deserve  it,' 

'  It  ia  a  reward  which  is  unfortunately  too  often  obtained 
by  me,'  replied  Sir.  Pole.  '  One  of  the  most  annoying  con- 
BCquences  of  your  friend's  popularity.  Lady  Monte^lc,  is 
that  there  is  not  a  dinner  party  where  one  can  escape  him. 
1  met  him  yesterday  at  Fanshawe's.  Ho  amuaed  himself  by 
enting  only  biscuits,  and  calling  for  aoda  water,  while  we 
qnafled  our  Burgundy,  How  very  original !  What  a  thing 
it  ia  to  be  a  great  poet ! ' 

'  Perverse,  provoking  mortal ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Mont- 
eagto.  '  And  on  what  should  a  poet  live  ?  On  course  food, 
like  you  course  mortals  p  Cadurcis  ia  all  spirit,  and  in  my 
opinion  his  diet  only  makes  bim  more  interesting.' 

•  I  understand,'  said  Mr.  Pole,  '  that  he  cannot  endure  k 
woman  to  eat  at  all.  But  you  are  all  spirit.  Lady  Mont- 
Dttgle,  and  therefore  of  course  arc  not  in  the  least  incoD- 
VMiioneed.  By-the-bye,  do  yon  mean  to  give  us  any  of  thosb 
ohArming  little  suppers  this  season  P' 

*  I  shall  not  invite  yon,'  replied  her  ladyship ;  '  none  but 
ftdmirere  of  Lord  Cadurcis  enter  this  house.' 

"Your  menace  effects  my  instant  conversion,'  replied 
Mr.  Pole.  '  I  will  udmiro  !iim  as  much  as  you  deaire,  oiJy 
do  not  insist  upon  my  rending  his  works." 

'  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  you  know  them  by  heart,' 
ngoined  hor  ladyBbij). 

Mr.  Polo  smiled,  bowed,  and  disappeared  ;  and  Lady 
Slonleaglo  eat  down  to  write  a  billet  to  Lord  Cadurcis,  tu 
•utrcat  him  to  be  with  her  at  five  o'clock,  which  waa  at 


least  half  an  lioiir  before  tbe  other  ^ests  were  espcct*)d 
The  Monteagles  were  considered  to  dine  ridicniously  late. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Masuion  Hebbebt,  Bpmng  from  one  of  the  moat  illnstriooB 
families  in  England,  became  at  an  earlj  ago  the  inheritor 
of  a  great  estate,  to  which,  however,  he  did  not  sacceed 
with  the  prejudices  or  opinions  uaaally  imbibed  or  professed 
bj  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  \Vhile  yet  a  boy,  Mar- 
mion  Herbert  aSbrdcd  many  indications  of  poaeessing  a 
mind  alike  visionary  and  inquisitive,  and  both,  although 
not  in  an  eqnal  degree,  Bceptical  and  creative.  Nulure  had 
gifted  him  with  precocious  talents  ;  and  with  a  tempci'smeot 
essentially  poetic,  he  was  nevertheless  a  great  student. 
His  early  reading,  originally  by  accident  and  afterwards  by 
an  irresistible  inclination,  h&d  fallen  among  tbe  works  of 
the  English  freetLiukers ;  with  all  their  errors,  a  profoond 
and  vigorous  race,  and  much  superior  to  the  French  philo- 
sophers, who  were  after  ail  only  tlieir  pupils  and  their  imi- 
tators. While  his  juvenile  studies,  and  in  some  degree  tha 
predisposition  of  bis  mind,  bad  thus  prepared  him  to  doubt 
and  finally  to  challenge  the  propriety  of  all  that  was  estab- 
lished and  received,  the  poetical  and  stronger  bias  of  Ilia 
mind  enabled  hitn  quickly  to  supply  the  place  of  every- 
thing he  would  remove  and  destroy ;  and,  far  from  being 
the  victim  of  those  frigid  and  indifferent  feelings  which 
mnst  ever  be  the  portion  of  the  mere  doubter,  Herbert  on 
the  contrary,  looked  forward  with  ardent  and  sanguine  en- 
thusiasm to  a  glorious  and  ameliorating  future,  wbich  abonld 
limply  compensate  and  console  a  misguided  and  unhappy 
race  for  tbe  miserable  past  and  tbe  painful  and  dreary  pre- 
Bent.  To  those,  therefore,  who  could  not  Bympatbiso  with 
his  views,  it  will  be  seen  that  Herbert,  in  attempting  to 
fulfil  them,  became  not  merely  passively  noxious  from  his 
example,  but  actively  miBchievouH  from  hie  exextione.     A 
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mere  sceptic,  he  would  have  been  perhaps  merely  pitied ;  a 
sceptic  with  a  peculiar  faith  of  his  own,  which  he  was  re- 
solved to  promulgate,  Herbert  became  odious.  A  solitary 
votary  of  obnoxious  opinions,  Herbert  would  have  been 
looked  upon  only  as  a  madman ;  but  the  moment  he  at- 
tempted to  make  proselytes  he  rose  into  a  conspirator 
against  society. 

Young,  irresistibly  prepossessing  in  his  appearance,  with 
great  eloquence,  crude  but  considerable  knowledge,  an 
ardent  imagination  and  a  subtle  mind,  and  a  generous  and 
passionate  soul,  under  any  circumstances  he  must  have 
obtained  and  exercised  influence,  even  if  his  Creator  had 
not  also  bestowed  upon  him  a  spirit  of  indomitable  courage ; 
but  these  great  gifts  of  nature  being  combined  with  acci- 
dents of  fortune  scarcely  less  qualified  to  move  mankind, 
high  rank,  vast  wealth,  and  a  name  of  traditionary  glory, 
it  will  not  be  esteemed  surprising  that  Marmion  Herbert,  at 
an  early  period,  should  have  attracted  around  him  many 
enthusiastic  disciples. 

At  Christchurch,  whither  he  repaired  at  an  unusually 
early  age,  his  tutor  was  Doctor  Masham ;  and  the  profound 
respect  and  singular  aflection  with  wluch  that  able,  learned, 
and  amiable  man  early  inspired  his  pupil,  for  a  time  con- 
trolled the  spirit  of  Herbert ;  or  rather  confined  its  work- 
ings to  so  limited  a  sphere  that  the  results  were  neither 
dangerous  to  society  nor  himself.  Perfectly  comprehend- 
ing and  appreciating  the  genius  of  the  youth  entrusted  to 
his  charge,  deeply  interested  in  his  spiritual  as  well  as 
worldly  wel^Eire,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  enlisting  his  pupil's  energies  in  favour  of  that 
existing  order,  both  moral  and  religious,  in  the  truth  and 
indispensableness  of  which  he  was  a  sincere  believer.  Doctor 
M^bi^m  omitted  no  opportunity  of  combating  the  heresies 
of  the  young  inquirer ;  and  as  the  tutor,  equally  by  talent, 
experience,  and  learning,  was  a  competent  champion  of  the 
great  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted,  his  zeal  and  ability 
for  a  time  checked  the  development  of  those  opinions  of 
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which  ho  wittiessed  the  tnenacing;  inflDeiice  over  Herbert 
with  flo  mach  fear  and  anxiety.  The  college  life  of  Marmion 
Herbert,  therefore,  passed  in  ceaeeleSB  controversy  with  hia 
tutor  ;  and  as  be  poSHstiaed,  among  many  other  noble  qa»< 
Utics,  a  high  and  philosophic  sense  of  joatice,  he  did  not 
TODsider  himself  authorised,  while  a  doabt  remained  on  hia 
own  mind,  actively  io  promulgate  those  opinions,  of  the 
propriety  and  neceaaity  of  which  he  scarcely  ever  ceased  to 
be  persoaded.  To  this  cause  it  must  be  mainly  attributed 
that  Herbert  was  not  expelled  the  nniveraity;  for  had  he 
pnrsned  there  the  course  of  which  his  cruder  career  at  Eton 
had  given  promise,  there  can  be  little  donht  that  some 
flagrant  outrage  of  the  opinions  hi^ld  sacred  in  that  great 
Boat  of  orthodoxy  would  have  quickly  removed  him  from 
the  sttlulary  sphere  of  their  control. 

Herbert  quitted  Oxford  in  hia  nineteenth  year,  yet  in- 
Carior  to  few  that  he  left  there,  even  among  the  most  emi- 
nent, in  classical  attaiimients,  and  with  a  mind  naturally 
profound,  practised  in  all  the  arts  of  ratiocination.  Hia 
general  knowledge  also  was  considerable,  and  he  was  a 
proficient  in  those  seieutiflc  pursuits  which  were  then  rare. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  fortune  and  position,  his  de- 
parture from  the  university  was  not  a  signal  with  him  for 
that  abandonment  to  the  world,  and  that  nniwunded  self- 
enjoyment  naturally  so  tempting  to  youth.  On  the  con- 
trary, Herbert  shut  himself  up  in  his  magnificent  castle, 
devoted  to  solitude  and  study.  In  his  splendid  library  he 
oonfolted  the  sages  of  antiquity,  and  conferred  with  them 
on  the  nature  of  existence  and  of  the  social  duties  ;  while  in 
bis  laboratory  or  his  dissecting- room  be  occasionally  flat- 
tered himself  he  might  discover  the  great  secret  wliich  had 
perplexed  generatiooa.  The  consequence  of  a  year  passed 
in  tbis  severe  discipline  was  nnfortunately  a  complete  re- 
enrrence  to  those  opinions  that  ho  bwi  early  imbilx-d,  and 
which  DOW  seemed  fixed  iii  his  conviction  hoyond  the  hope 
or  chance  of  again  Altering.  In  politics  a  Violent  ropub- 
Ucun,  and  an  advocate,  certainly  a  disinlerost«d  one,  of  a 
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oorapleta  equality  of  properly  and  condiiioiu,  utterly  ob- 
jectmg  to  the  very  fotmdaiion  of  our  moral  Ejstom,  and 
CBpocially  a  BtrenuouB  antagonist  of  marriage,  which  he 
taught  himself  to  esteem,  not  only  as  an  aiisataral  tic,  but 
as  omiiiently  nnjnat  towards  that  softer  sex,  who  had  been 
eo  long  the  victimB  of  man ;  discording  as  a  mockery  the 
received  revelation  of  the  divine  will;  and,  if  no  longer  an 
atheiet,  snbstitutiDg  merely  for  snch  an  outrageoas  dogma 
a  subtle  and  shadowy  Platoniam ;  doctrines,  however,  whicli 
Herbert  at  least  had  acquired  by  a  profound  studv  of  tlie 
works  of  their  great  fonnder ;  the  p-tpil  of  Doctor  Miialiani 
at  length  deemed  himself  qualified  to  pnter  that  world  whioli 
ho  waa  resolved  to  regenerate  j  prepared  for  peraooutiou, 
and  steeled  even  to  martyrdom. 

But  while  the  doctrines  of  the  philosopher  bad  been 
forming,  the  spirit  of  the  poet  had  not  been  inactive.  Lone- 
UuuBs,  atVr  all,  the  beat  of  Mnses,  had  stimalated  the 
creative  fucnlty  of  liis  being.  Wondering  amid  bis  solitary 
woods  and  glndes  at  all  hoars  and  seasons,  the  wild  and 
bmutifiil  apparitions  of  nature  had  appealed  to  a  sympa- 
thetic soul.  The  Blara  and  winds,  the  pensive  sunset  and 
the  sanguine  brenk  of  mom,  the  sweet  solemnity  of  night, 
the  ancient  trees  and  the  light  and  evanescent  Sowers,  all 
signs  and  sights  and  sounds  of  loveliness  and  power,  fell 
on  a  ready  eye  and  a  responsive  car.  Gazing  on  the  bean- 
tifdl,  he  longed  to  create  it.  Then  it  waa  tliat  the  two 
passions  which  seemed  to  share  the  being  of  Herbert  ap- 
peared simallaneously  to  asHcrt  their  sway,  and  he  resolved 
to  call  in  his  Mnse  to  the  assistance  of  his  Philosophy. 

Herbert  oelebrat^d  that  fond  world  of  his  imagination, 
which  he  wished  to  teach  men  to  love.  In  slanKas  glitter- 
itig  with  refined  images,  and  resonant  with  snbtle  symphony, 
he  called  into  crealion  that  society  of  imniiiculato  purity 
and  tmboanded  enjoyment  which  he  believed  was  the  na- 
tural inheritance  of  unshackled  man.  In  the  hero  ho  pic- 
tured a  philosopher,  young  and  giflcd  as  himself;  in  Uie 
heroine,  liis  idea  of  a  perfect  woman.     Although  all  those 
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pecnliBr  doctrines  of  Herbert,  wbich,  undisguised,  mnst  have 
excited  so  mnch  odium,  were  more  or  less  developed  and  in- 
culcated in  this  work ;  nevertheless  they  were  necessajoly 
BO  veiled  by  the  highly  spiritual  aud  metaphorical  language 
of  the  poet,  that  it  required  some  prenous  acquaiutftnce 
with  the  system  enforced,  to  be  able  to  detect  and  recognise 
the  esoteric  spirit  of  his  Muse.  The  public  read  only  the 
history  of  an  ideal  world  and  of  creatures  of  exquisite  beauty, 
told  in  language  that  alike  dazzled  their  faucy  aud  capti- 
vated their  ear.  They  were  lust  in  a  delicious  maze  of 
metaphor  and  music,  aiid  were  proud  to  acknowledge  an 
addition  to  the  glorious  catalogue  of  their  poeta  in  a  young* 
and  int«restiug  member  of  their  aristocracy. 

In  the  meanwhile  Herbert  entered  that  great  world  that 
had  long  expected  him,  aud  hailed  his  advent  with  triumph. 
How  long  might  have  elapsed  before  they  were  roused  by 
the  conduct  of  Herbert  to  the  error  under  which  tbey  were 
labouring  as  to  his  character,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture ;  but  before  he  could  commence  those  philanthropio 
exertions  wliich  apparently  absorbed  him,  he  encouutcrod 
an  individual  who  must  nnconsciously  put  his  philosophy 
not  merely  to  the  tost,  but  partially  even  to  the  rout;  and 
this  was  Lady  Annabel  Sidney.  Almost  as  new  to  tha 
world  as  himself,  and  not  less  admired,  her  nnrivalled 
beauty,  her  nuusnal  accomplish montA,  and  her  pure  and 
dignified  mind,  combined,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  tho 
flattering  admiration  of  his  genius,  entirely  captivated  tha 
philosophical  antagonist  of  marriage.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Marmion  Herbert,  scarcely  of  age,  and  with  a  heart  of 
extreme  susceptibihty,  resolved,  after  a  struggle,  to  be  tha 
first  escoptJon  to  his  system,  and,  as  he  faintly  flattered 
himself,  the  last  victim  of  prejudice.  He  wooed  and  won 
the  tttdy  Annabel. 

Tbe  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Doctor  Masham, 
who  hiid  rood  bis  pupil's  poem,  and  had  been  a  little 
frightenud  by  its  indications;  bnt  this  happy  union  had 
dissipated  all  his  fears.    He  would  not  believe  in  any  other 
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than  a  future  career  for  him  alike  honourable  and  hsppy  j 
and  lie  trusted  that  if  an;^  wild  thoughts  still  lingered  in 
Herbert's  mind,  that  they  would  clear  off  by  the  same 
literary  process ;  so  that  the  utmost  ill  consequenceB  of  hia 
immature  opiaioiia  might  be  an  occasional  line  that  the 
wise  would  have  liked  to  blot.,  and  yet  which  the  uulettered 
might  scarcely  be  oompet«nt  to  comprehend.  Mr.  and 
Lady  Annabel  Herbert  departed  aitcr  the  ceremony  to  his 
castle,  and  Doctor  Masham  to  Marriughurst,  a  Talnahle 
living  in  anotlior  county,  to  which  his  pupil  had  just  pre- 
sented Imn. 

Some  months  sftcr  this  memorable  event,  rumours 
reached  the  ear  of  the  good  Doctor  that  all  was  not  as 
satisfactory  as  be  could  desire  in  tbat  establishment,  in  tlie 
wi-IEare  of  which  he  naturally  took  so  lively  an  interest, 
Herbert  was  iu  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  the  rector 
of  Marringhurst,  and  bis  first  lott-ers  were  full  of  details  as 
to  his  happy  life  and  his  perfect  content ;  but  gradually 
these  details  had  been  considerably  abridged,  and  the  cor- 
respondence assumed  chicily  a  literary  or  philosophical 
obantct«r.  Lady  Annabel,  however,  was  always  mentioned 
witli  regard,  and  an  intimalion  had  been  duly  given  to  the 
Doctor  that  she  was  in  a  delicate  and  promising  situation, 
and  that  they  were  both  alike  anxious  tliat  he  should 
christen  their  child.  It  did  not  Reem  very  surprising  to 
tJie  good  Doctor,  who  was  a  man  of  the  world,  that  a  hus- 
baud,  six  months  aA«r  marriage,  should  not  sp«ak  of  the 
memorable  event  with  all  the  fulceas  and  foudness  of  the 
buneymoon ;  and,  being  one  of  those  happy  tempers  HwA 
always  anticipate  the  beat,  ho  dismissed  from  his  mind,  as 
rain  gossip  and  idle  exaggerations,  the  ominous  whispers 
that  occaeionally  reached  him. 

Lnmediately  aDf^r  the  Christmas  ensuing  his  marriage, 
tbn  Herborts  returned  to  London,  and  the  Doctor,  who 
bappeiMtd  lo  bo  a  short  time  in  the  metropolis,  paid  them 
a  risit.  Hia  observations  were  far  from  unsatis&ctory ;  it 
wu  certainly  too  evident  that  Maxmion  was  no  lor^jfer 
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enamoared  of  liadj  Aanabel,  bnt  he  treated  her  apparently 
with  courtesy,  and  even  cordiaiity.  The  presence  of  Dr. 
Hasbam  tended,  perliaps,  a  little  to  revive  old  feelings,  for 
ho  waa  as  much  a  favourite  with  the  wife  as  with  the  hus- 
band ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Doctor  qQitt«d  them  wiLb  an 
easy  heart,  and  siLSgnine  that  the  interesting  and  impend- 
ing event  would,  in  all  probability,  revive  alTection  on  the 
part  of  Herbert,  or  at  leuat  afford  Lady  Annabel  the  only 
substitute  for  a  husband's  heart. 

In  duo  time  the  Doctor  heard  from  Herbert  that  bis  wife 
Lad  gone  down  into  the  country,  but  wnfl  sony  to  observe 
that  Herbert  did  not  accompany  her.  Even  this  disagreo- 
able  impression  was  removed  by  a  letter,  shortly  after 
received  from  Herbert,  dated  from  the  caitle,  and  written 
in  high  spirits,  informing  him  that  Annabel  hod  made  him 
the  happy  father  of  the  most  beautiful  little  girl  in  the 
world.  During  the  ensuing  three  months  Mr.  Herbert, 
though  he  resumed  his  residence  in  London,  paid  frequent 
^naits  to  the  castle,  where  I^dy  Annabel  remained ;  and  hia 
occasional  correspoudence,  though  couched  in  a  careless 
vein,  still  on  tlie  whole  indicated  a  cheerful  spirit  5  though 
ever  and  anon  were  sarcastic  observations  as  to  tlie  felicity 
of  the  married  state,  which,  he  flaid,  was  an  undoubted 
blessing,  aa  it  kept  a  man  out  of  all  scrapoi,  though  nnfor. 
tnnately  under  the  penalty  of  his  total  idleness  and  in- 
utihty  in  life.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  reader  may 
judge  of  the  astonishment  of  Doctor  Mosham  when,  in 
common  with  the  world,  very  shortly  after  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  Mr.  Herbert  having  previously  proceeded  to 
London,  and  awaiting,  as  was  said,  the  doily  arrival  of  liis 
wife  and  child,  his  former  tutor  learned  that  Lady  Annabel, 
accompanied  only  by  Panncefort  and  Venetia,  bad  sought 
her  lather's  roof,  declaring  that  circumstances  had  occurred 
which  rendered  it  quito  iiupossible  that  she  could  live  with 
Mr.  Herbert  any  longer,  ajid  entreating  hia  succour  and 
parental  protection. 

Never  waa  such  a  hubbub  in  the  world  !    In  vain  Horbort 
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claimed  his  wife,  and  expressed  his  astonishment,  declaring 
that  he  had  parted  from  her  with  the  expression  of  perfect 
kind  feeling  on  both  sides.  No  answer  was  given  to  his 
letter,  and  no  explanation  of  any  kind  conceded  him.  The 
world  nniversallj  declared  Lady  Annabel  an  injured  woman, 
and  trusted  that  she  would  eventuallj  have  the  good  sense 
and  kindness  to  gratify  them  by  revealing  the  mystery; 
while  Herbert,  on  the  contrary,  was  universally  abused  and 
shunned,  avoided  by  his  acquaintances,  and  denounced  as 
the  most  depraved  of  men. 

In  this  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  Herbert  acted  in  a 
manner  the  best  calculated  to  secure  his  happiness,  and  the 
▼eiy  worst  to  preserve  his  character.  Having  ostenta- 
tiously shown  himself  in  every  public  place,  and  courted 
notioe  and  inquiry  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  anxious  to  conceal  himself  or  avoid  any 
inquiiy,  he  left  the  country,  free  at  last  to  pursue  that 
career  to  which  he  had  always  aspired,  and  in  which  he 
had  been  checked  by  a  blunder,  from  the  consequenoes  of 
which  he  little  expected  that  he  should  so  speedily  and 
strangely  emancipate  himself.  It  was  in  a  beautiful  villa 
on  the  lake  of  Geneva  that  he  finally  established  himself, 
and  there  for  many  years  he  employed  himself  in  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  works  which,  whether  they  were 
poetry  or  prose,  imaginative  or  investigative,  all  tended  to 
the  same  consistent  purpose,  namely,  the  fearless  and  un- 
qualified promulgation  of  those  opinions,  on  the  adoption  of 
which  he  sincerely  believed  the  happiness  of  mankind  de- 
pended ;  and  the  opposite  principles  to  which,  in  his  own 
case,  had  been  productive  of  so  much  mortification  and 
misery.  His  works,  which  were  published  in  England, 
were  little  read,  and  universally  decried.  The  critics 
were  always  hard  at  work,  proving  that  he  was  no  poet, 
and  demonstrating  in  the  most  logical  manner  that  he  was 
quite  incapable  of  reasoning  on  the  commonest  topic.  In 
addition  to  all  tliis,  his  ignorance  was  self-evident;  and 
though  he  was  very  fond  of  quoting  Greek,  they  doubted 
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wliethsr  lie  was  capable  of  reading  the  origin^  authors. 
The  general  impreBsion  of  the  English  public,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  years,  was,  that  Herbert  was  an  abandoned 
being,  of  profligate  habits,  opposed  to  all  the  institutions  ot 
society  that  kept  his  infamy  in  check,  and  an  avowed 
atheist ;  and  as  scarcely  any  one  but  a  sympathetio  spirit 
ever  read  a  line  he  wrote,  for  indeed  the  very  sight  of  his 
works  was  pollution,  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  this 
opinion  was  so  generally  prevalent.  A  cabn  inquirer 
might,  perhaps,  have  suspected  that  abandoned  profli- 
gacy is  not  very  compatible  with  severe  study,  and  that 
an  author  is  seldom.  loose  in  his  life,  even  if  he  be  licentious 
in  his  writings,  A  cabn  inquirer  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  of  opinion  that  a  solitary  sage  may  be  the  ant(^onist 
of  a  priesthood  withont  absolutely  denying  the  existence  of 
a  God  ;  bat  there  never  are  calm  inquirers.  The  world,  oa 
every  subject,  however  unequally,  is  divided  into  parties ; 
and  even  in  the  cose  of  Uerbert  and  his  writings,  those  who 
adnured  his  genius,  and  the  generosity  of  his  soul,  were  not 
content  without  advocatisg,  principally  out  of  piqne  to  his 
adversaries,  his  extreme  opinions  on  every  subject,  moral, 
political,  and  religious. 

Besides,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  was  another  circnm- 
Btaiice  which  was  almost  aa  fatal  to  Herbert's  character  in 
England  as  liis  loose  and  bcrctical  opinions.  The  travelling 
English,  daring  their  visits  to  Geneva,  found  oat  that  their 
ooontryman  solaced  or  euhvened  his  solitude  by  nnhallowed 
ties.  It  is  a  habit  to  which  very  young  men,  who  are  se- 
parated from  or  deserted  by  their  wives,  occasionally  bava 
recourse.  Wrong,  no  doubt,  as  most  things  are,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  venial ;  at  least  in  the  case  of  any  man  who  is  not 
also  an  atheist.  This  unfortnnate  mistress  of  Herbert  was 
magnified  into  a  seraglio  ;  the  most  extraordinary  tales  of 
the  volaptnouB  life  of  one  who  generally  at  his  studies  oiit>- 
watched  the  stara,  were  rife  in  English  society;  and 

Hoary  mAiqnisas  and  elripling  dukes, 
who  vcro  either  protecting  opera  dancers,  or,  still  worsc^ 
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makiDg  love  to  tbeir  neighbours'  wives,  either  looked  grave 
when  the  name  of  Herbert  was  mentioned  in  female  society, 
or  affectedly  confdsed,  as  if  they  could  a  tale  unfold,  were 
they  not  convinced  that  the  sense  of  propriety  among  all 
present  was  infinitely  superior  to  their  sense  of  curiosity. 

The  only  person  to  whom  Herbert  communicated  in 
England  was  Doctor  Masham.  He  wrote  to  him  imme- 
diately on  his  establishment  at  Geneva,  in  a  calm  yet  sincere 
and  serious  tone,  as  if  it  were  useless  to  dwell  too  fully  on 
the  past.  Yet  he  declared,  although  now  that  it  was  all 
over  he  avowed  his  joy  at  the  interposition  of  his  destiny, 
and  the  opportunity  which  he  at  length  possessed  of  pur> 
suing  the  career  for  which  he  was  adapted,  that  he  had  to 
I  his  knowledge  given  his  wife  no  cause  of  oflfence  which 
could  authorise  her  conduct.  As  for  his  daughter,  he  said 
he  should  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  tear  her  from  her  mother's 
breast ;  though,  if  anything  could  induce  him  to  such  be- 
haviour, it  would  be  the  malignant  and  ungenerous  menace 
of  his  wife's  relatives,  that  they  would  oppose  his  preferred 
claim  to  the  guardianship  of  his  child,  on  the  plea  of  his 
immoral  life  and  atheistical  opinions.  With  reference  to 
pecuniary  arrangements,  as  his  chief  seat  was  entailed  on 
male  heirs,  he  proposed  that  his  wife  should  take  up  her 
abode  at  Cherbury,  an  estate  which  had  been  settled  on  her 
and  her  children  at  her  marriage,  and  which,  therefore, 
would  descend  to  Venetia.  Finally,  he  expressed  his  satis- 
£ftction  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Marringhurst  would 
permit  his  good  and  still  faithful  friend  to  cultivate  the 
society  and  guard  over  the  welfare  of  liis  wife  and  daughter. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  Herbert's  exile,  for  such 
indeed  it  might  be  considered,  the  Doctor  maintained  with 
him  a  rare  yet  regular  correspondence ;  but  after  that  time 
a  public  event  occurred,  and  a  revolution  took  place  in 
Herbert's  life  which  terminated  all  communication  between 
them ;  a  termination  occasioned,  however,  by  such  a  simul- 
taneous conviction  of  its  absolute  necessity,  that  it  was  not 
attended  by  any  of  those  painful  communications  which  are 
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too  often  the  harrowiug  forenumere  of  a  formal  disruption 
of  ancieitt  ties. 

This  event  was  the  revolt  of  tbe  American  coloniea  ;  and 
this  revolution  in  Herbert's  career,  bis  junction  with  the 
rebels  against  his  native  country.  Donblleaa  it  wita  not 
without  a  straggle,  perhaps  a  pang,  that  Herbert  resolved 
upon  ft  line  of  conduct  to  which  it  mnst  assuredly  have 
required  the  strongeat  throb  of  his  cosmopolitan  sympathy, 
and  bis  amplest  definition  of  philantliropy  to  have  impelled 
him.  But  without  any  vindictive  feelings  towards  Eng- 
land, for  he  ever  professed  and  exercised  charity  towards 
his  enemies,  attributing  their  conduct  entirely  to  their 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  upon  this  step  ha  uevortbeleaa 
felt  it  his  duty  to  decide.  Tliere  seemed  in  the  opening 
prospects  of  America,  in  a  world  still  new,  which  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  old  as  it  were  only  ao  much  civilisation  aa 
was  necessary  to  create  and  to  maintain  order ;  there  seemed 
in  the  circumstances  of  its  boundless  territory,  and  the 
total  absence  of  fendal  institutions  and  prejudices,  so  fair  a 
field  for  tbe  practical  introduction  of  those  regenerating 
principles  to  which  Herbert  had  dcvot«d  all  the  thought 
and  labour  of  bis  life,  that  be  resolved,  after  long  and  per- 
haps painful  meditation,  to  sacrifice  every  feeling  and  futnre 
interest  to  its  fulfilment.  All  idea  of  ever  returning  to  hia 
native  country,  even  were  it  only  to  mix  hia  ashes  with  tbe 
fenerations  of  his  ancestors ;  all  hope  of  recoQciliition  with 
his  wife,  or  of  pressing  to  hia  heart  that  daughter,  often 
present  to  his  tender  faucy,  and  to  whose  affections  he  had 
feelingly  appealed  in  an  outburst  of  passionate  poetry ;  all 
these  clia:ices,  chances  which,  in  spite  of  his  philosophy, 
had  yet  a  lingering  charm,  must  be  discarded  for  ever. 
They  were  discarded.  Assigning  hia  estate  to  bis  heir 
upon  conditions,  in  order  to  prevent  its  forfeiture,  with 
■ueh  resources  as  be  could  command,  and  which  were  con- 
siilerable,  Marmion  Herbert  arrived  at  Boston,  where  his 
rank,  his  wealth,  his  distinguished  name,  his  great  talenta, 
Bad  hia  ondoubted  eeol  for  the  caiuo  of  hbcrty,  procured 
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him  an  eminont  and  gr&tirj'ing  reception.  He  oflered  to 
nine  a  regiment  for  tbo  republic,  aud  the  ol!er  was  accepted, 
and  ha  was  enrolled  among  the  citizens.  AU  lluE  occorred 
about  the  time  that  the  Cadurcia  family  first  settled  at  tiie 
abbey,  and  this  nairative  will  probably  throw  light  upon 
several  slight  incidents  which  heretofore  may  have  attracted 
the  perplexed  attention  of  the  render :  snoh  as  the  news. 
paper  brought  by  Dr.  Masham  at  the  Christmaa  visit ;  the 
tears  shed  at  a  enbaeqnent  period  at  Marringhurat,  when 
he  related  to  her  the  last  intelligence  tliat  hod  been  received 
from  America,  For,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  express  the 
misery  and  mortification  which  this  last  conduct  of  her 
husband  occasioned  Lady  Annabel,  brought  up,  as  she  had 
been,  with  feelings  of  romantic  loyalty  and  unswerring 
patriotism.  To  be  a  traitor  seemed  the  only  blot  that 
remained  for  his  aulHed  scutcheon,  and  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  that.  An  infidel,  a  profligate,  a  deserter  from 
his  home,  an  apostate  from  his  God!  one  infamy  alone 
remained,  and  now  he  had  attained  it ;  a  traitor  to  his 
kinir  !     Why,  every  peasant  would  despise  him  ! 

General  Herbert,  however,  for  such  ho  speedily  became, 
at  the  head  of  his  division,  soon  arrested  the  attention,  aud 
commanded  the  respect,  of  Europe.  To  lus  exertions  the 
successful  result  of  the  struggle  was,  in  a  great  weftsurc, 
attributed;  and  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  of 
which  he  became  a  member.  His  military  and  polilicnl 
rejintatinn  exorcised  a  benulieial  iuQaenee  Upon  his  literary 
fame.  His  works  were  reprinted  in  Ameriea,  aud  trans* 
laUi]  uita  French,  and  pubhshcd  at  Geneva  and  Basle, 
wlieocu  they  were  surreptitiously  iutrodnced  into  France. 
The  WTiigs,  who  had  beuome  very  factioufl,  and  ncaily  reva. 
lutionary,  during  the  American  war,  suddenly  became  proud 
of  their  countryman,  whom  a  new  world  hailed  as  a  deliverer, 
and  Paris  declared  to  be  a  great  poet  aud  an  illuwtrions 
philosopher.  His  writings  became  fashionable,  especially 
Bmon^  the  youDg ;  nnmeruua  editions  of  thorn  appoarsd, 
and  in  time  il  was  discovered  thai  Herbert  was  now  not 


only  openly  rea^l,  and  entbuBiasticaUj  admired,  but  had 
founded  a  scliool. 

The  straggle  with  America  ceaaed  about  the  time  of  Lord 
Cadurcis'  last  visit  to  Cherbnry,  when,  from  hia  indignant 
Iip6,  Venetia  first  learnt  the  enormities  of  her  father's  career. 
Since  that  period  aome  three  feat's  Lad  elapsed  until  we 
introduced  onr  readers  to  the  boudoir  of  Lady  Monteagle. 
During  tliiw  periud,  among  the  Whigs  and  their  partisans 
the  literary  feme  of  Herbert  had  arisen  and  become  eata- 
blifihed.  How  they  have  passed  in  regard  to  Lady  Annabel 
Herbert  and  her  daaghter,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lord 
Cadurcis  himself  on  the  other,  we  will  endeavonr  to  ascor- 
lain  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Feosi  the  last  de])artnpe  of  Lord  Cadurcis  from  Cherbory, 
the  health  of  Veoetia  t^in  declined.  The  truth  is,  she 
brooded  m  solitude  o^er  her  strange  lot,  until  her  nerres 
became  relaxed  by  intense  reverie  and  suppressed  feeling. 
The  attention  of  a  mother  so  wrapt  op  in  her  child  as  Lady 
Annabel,  was  Boon  attracted  to  the  increasing  languor  of 
OUP  heroine,  whose  eye  each  day  seemed  to  grow  le.ss  bright, 
and  her  gmcoful  form  less  lithe  and  active.  No  longer, 
fond  of  the  san  and  breeze  as  a  beautiful  bird,  was  Vcnetia 
seen,  as  heretofore,  glancing  in  the  garden,  or  bounding 
over  the  lawna  ;  too  often  might  she  be  found  reclining  on 
the  couch,  in  spite  of  all  the  temptations  of  the  spring; 
while  her  temper,  once  so  singularly  sweet  that  it  seemed 
there  was  not  in  the  world  a  word  that  conld  ruffle  it,  and 
which  required  so  keenly  and  responded  so  qaickly  to 
sympathy,  became  reserved,  if  not  absolutely  sullen,  op  at 
times  even  captious  and  fret^. 

This  change  in  the  appearance  and  demeanoor  of  her 
daughter  filled  Lady  Annabel  with  anncty  and  alarm.  In 
Tain  she  expressed  to  Venetia  her  conviction  of  her  in- 
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diaposition ;  but  Yenetia,  thongh  her  altered  habito  con- 
finnod  the  suspicion,  and  anthoriaed  the  inqniry  of  her 
paront,  persisted  ever  in  asserting  that  ehe  had  no  ailment. 
Her  old  medical  attendant  wns,  however,  conaalted,  and, 
being  perplexed  with  the  case,  be  recommended  change  of 
air.  LodjT  Annabel  then  coDSolted  Dr.  Masham,  and  lie 
gave  his  opinion  in  favoar  of  change  of  air  for  one  reason  : 
and  tliat  was,  that  it  would  bring  with  it  what  be  had  long 
considered  Venetia  to  stand  in  need  of,  and  that  waa  change 
of  life. 

Dr.  Irtosham  was  Hght ;  bat  then,  to  guide  him  in  form- 
ing his  Judgtneiil,  be  had  the  adi'antoge  of  some  psycho- 
logical knowledge  of  the  ease,  which,  in  a  greet  degree,  was 
a  sealed  book  to  the  poor  puzzled  physician.  Wo  lungh 
very  often  at  the  errors  of  medical  men  ;  but  if  we  nunld 
only,  when  we  consult  them,  have  strength  of  mind  enongb 
to  extend  to  them  something  better  than  a  balf-confidenco, 
wo  might  be  cored  the  sooner.  How  ofl^n,  when  the  nn- 
bappy  disciple  of  Esculapins  is  perplexing  himself  abont  tbe 
alato  of  our  bodies,  we  might  throw  light  upon  his  obscure 
laboars  by  simply  detailing  to  him  the  state  of  our  mimk ! 

The  result  of  tlicse  consultations  in  tbe  Herbert  fatnily 
wu  a  final  resolution,  on  the  part  of  Lady  Annabel,  to  ([uit 
Oherbniy  fur  a  wijile.  As  the  sea  air  waa  especially  r&- 
oommoudtHl  lo  Vunetia,  and  tut  Lady  Annabel  shrank  with 
ft  morbid  apprtibensiou  from  society,  to  which  nothing  could 
persuade  her  she  was  not  nn  object  either  of  odium  or 
impi'rtinent  cnriosity,  she  finally  resolred  to  visit  Wcy- 
muuth,  tlieu  a  small  and  secluded  watering-place,  and 
wliither  she  arrived  and  Boi.tled  herself,  it  not  being  oven 
Ihc  sMisim  wilon  its  few  customary  visitot«  were  in  the 
habit  of  gathering. 

This  residence  at  Weymouth  qnito  repaid  Lady  Atuuibol 
for  all  the  trouble  of  her  now  sottlomcnt,  and  for  the  obaR(,*a 
in  her  life  rery  [ininful  to  her  conHrmcid  habits,  which  bIiu 
DiporioDCod  iu  leaving  for  the  fii-st  time  fur  sunb  a  Iouj:; 
Muiiw  of  years,  her  old  ball ;  fur  tbe  rose  returned  to  the 
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iiheek  of  her  daaglil«r,  and  the  western  breezes,  joined 

with  the  influence  of  the  new  objecta  that  aQiTonnded  her, 
:tnd  espeoially  of  that  ocean,  and  its  strange  and  inex- 
hanslible  variety,  on  which  she  gazed  for  the  first  time, 
gradually,  bat  enrely,  completed  the  restoration  of  Venetia 
to  health,  and  with  it  to  much  of  her  old  vivacity, 

When  Lady  Annabel  had  resided  about  a  year  at  Wey- 
mouth, in  the  society  of  which  she  bad  iuTariably  made  the 
indisposition  of  VeDetia  a  reason  i'oi-  not  entering,  a  great 
revolatiou  suddenly  oceurred  at  this  little  ijuiet  watering. 
place,  for  it  was  fixed  upon  as  the  siunmer  residence  of 
the  English  court.  The  celebrated  name,  the  dislingaiBhed 
appearance,  and  the  secluded  habita  of  Lady  Annabel  and 
her  daughter,  Lad  rendci-ed  them  the  objects  of  general 
interest.  Occa.'sionally  they  were  met  in  a  seaside  walk 
by  some  fellow- wanderer  over  the  sands,  or  toiler  over  the 
ebingles  ;  and  romantic  reports  of  the  dignity  of  the 
mother  and  the  daughter's  beauty  were  repeated  by  the 
fortunate  observers  to  the  lounging  circle  of  the  pablio 
libraiy  or  the  baths. 

The  moment  that  Lady  Annabel  waja  anfiured  that  the 
royal  family  had  positively  fixed  upon  Weymouth  for  their 
residence,  and  were  even  daily  expected,  she  i-esolvod 
instantly  to  retire.  Her  stem  sense  of  duty  assnred  her 
that  it  was  neither  delicate  nor  loyal  to  obtrude  before  the 
presence  of  an  outraged  monarch  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
a  traitor;  her  haughty,  though  wounded,  spirit  shrank 
from  the  revival  of  her  husband's  history,  which  must  bo 
the  consequence  of  aucb  a  conjunction,  and  from  the 
startling  and  jainfnl  remarks  whirh  might  reach  the 
abronded  ear  of  lier  daughter.  With  hi 
decision,  and  with  her  usual  stem  volition 
quitted  Weymouth  instantly,  but  she  was 
consoled  for  the  regret  and  apprebensivene 
at  thus  leaving  a  place  that  had  otherwis 
filled  all  her  hopes  and  wishes,  and  that 


characteristic 
,  Lady  Annabel 

IS  which  she  felt 
i  so  happily  ful- 
led to  agree 


ID  entirely  with  Vonotia,  by  finding  ouexpcctcdly  a  marina 
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yilla^  some  few  miles  farther  up  the  coast,  which  was  un- 
tenanted, and  which  offered  to  Lady  Annabel  all  the  ac« 
commodation  she  could  desire. 

It  BO  happened  this  summer  that  Dr.  Masham  paid  the 
Herberts  a  visit,  and  it  was  his  habit  occasionally  to  ride 
into  Weymouth  to  read  the  newspaper,  or  pass  an  hour  in 
that  easy  lounging  chat,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal diversions  of  a  watering-place.     A  great  dignitary  of 
the  church,  who  was  about  the  King,  and  to  whom  Dr. 
MAgliftTn  was  known  not  merely  by  reputation,  mentioned 
his  presence  to  his  Majesty ;  and  the  King,  who  was  fond 
of  the  society  of  eminent  divines,  desired  that  Dr.  Masham 
should  be  presented  to  him.     Now,  so  favourable  was  the 
impression  that  the  rector  of  Marringhurst  made  upon  his 
sovereign,  that  from  that  moment  the  King  was  scarcely 
ever  content  unless  he  was  in  attendance.     His  Majesty, 
who  was  happy  in  asking  questions,  and  much  too  acute  to 
be  baffled  when  he  sought  information,  finally  elicited  from 
the  Doctor  all  that,  in  order  to  please  Lady  Annabel,  he 
long  struggled  to  conceal;  but  when  the  King  found  that 
the  deserted  wife  and  daughter  of  Herbert  were  really  living 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  they  had  quitted  Weymouth 
on  his  arrival,  from  a  feeling  of  delicate  loyalty,  nothing 
would  satisfy  the  kind-hearted  monarch  but  personally  as- 
suring them  of  the  interest  he  took  in  their  welfare ;  and 
accordingly,  the  next  day,  without  giving  Lady  Annabel 
even  the  preparation  of  a  notice,  his  Majesty  and  his  royal 
consort,  attended  only  by  a  lord  in  waiting,  called  at  the 
marine  viUa,  and  fairly  introduced  themselves. 

An  acquaintance,  occasioned  by  a  sentiment  of  generonn 
and  condescending  sympathy,  was  established  and  strength. 
ened  into  intimacy,  by  the  personal  qualities  of  those  thus 
delicately  honoured.  The  King  and  Queen  were  equally 
delighted  with  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  terrible  rebel ; 
and  although,  of  course,  not  an  allusion  was  ma<le  to  his 
existence,  Lady  Annabel  felt  not  the  less  acutely  the  caiiho 
to  which  she  was  indebted  for  a  notice  so  gratifying,  but 
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wliicli  alio  nflcrwai-dH  eiiaiireil  by  her  own  merito.  Hnw 
Blrnnge  are  tbe  accidents  of  life  !  Vecetia  Herbert,  who 
had  been  bred  np  in  unbrdken  solitudu,  and  wLoee  con- 
verse had  been  confiiied  to  two  or  three  beings,  saddealy 
found  herself  the  fi^^est  of  a  king,  and  the  visilor  to  a 
court !  She  Btejiped  at  once  from  solitude  intji  the  most 
angnst  circle  of  society ;  yet,  thongh  she  had  enjoyed  none 
of  that  initiatoiy  experience  whtcli  ia  usnaUy  beld  so  in- 
diBpensable  to  liie  votaries  of  fashion,  her  bappy  nature 
qualified  her  to  play  her  part  without  effort  and  witli 
success.  Serene  and  graceful,  she  mingled  in  the  strange 
and  iiovel  scene,  as  if  it  had  been  for  ever  her  lot  to  dazzle 
and  to  charm.  Ere  tbe  royal  family  returned  to  London, 
they  extracted  from  Lady  Annabel  a  compliance  with  their 
earnest  wishes,  that  she  shoald  fix  her  residence,  during 
the  ensuing  season,  in  the  metropohs,  and  that  ebe  should 
heraelf  present  Venetia  at  St.  Jumes's.  The  wishes  of 
kings  are  commands;  and  Liidy  Annabel,  who  thus  unex- 
pectedly perceived  some  of  tbe  moat  painful  anticipations 
of  her  solitude  at  once  dissipated,  and  that  her  child,  in- 
stead of  being  subjected  on  her  entrance  into  life  to  all  tbe 
mortifications  she  had  imagined,  wmiid,  on  the  contrary, 
find  ber  first  introdnction  under  auspices  the  most  flatter- 
ing and  advantageous,  bowed  a  dutiful  assent  to  the  con- 
descending injunctions. 

Sncb  were  the  memorable  consequences  of  this  visit  to 
Weymonth !  The  return  of  Lady  Annabel  to  the  world, 
and  her  intended  residence  in  the  nietropoli.s,  while  the 
good  Masham  preceded  (heir  arrival  to  receive  a  mitre. 
Strange  events,  and  yet  not  improbable  ! 

In  tbe  meantime  Lord  Cadurcis  had  repaired  to  the 
aniversity,  where  his  rank  and  his  eccentric  qualities 
quickly  gathered  round  him  a  choice  circle  of  intimates, 
chiefly  culled  from  his  old  schoolfellows.  Of  these  tlie 
great  majority  were  bis  seniors,  for  whose  society  the 
matority  of  his  mind  qnalified  him.  It  so  happened  thnt 
these  com|NUiions  were  iu  general  iuflneneed  by  those  tibeval 
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opinions  which  bad  become  in  wxro^  during  ike  AuMvictMi 
wmr,  and  from  which  Lord  Cadorcis  h»d  hitherto  Iw^Mi 
preserved  bj  the  sodetr  in  which  he  had  prorionshr  mingK>d 
in  the  honse  of  his  goardian.  With  the  chaxmcteristte 
caprice  and  impetnositT  of  jonth,  Oadurcis  rapidiT  and 
ardentlj  imbibed  aU  these  doctrines,  captivated  alike  bj 
their  boldness  and  their  noveltr.  Hitherto  the  child  of 
prejudice,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  now  the  civatare 
of  reason,  and,  determined  to  take  nothing  for  grantoil«  lie 
soon  learned  to  question  everything  that  was  received.  A 
friend  introduced  him  to  the  writings  of  Herbert,  that  verj 
Herbert  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  with  so 
much  terror  and  odium.  Their  perusal  0(Hxrated  a  oi>nu 
plete  revolution  of  his  mind ;  and,  in  little  more  tliau  a  yiMir 
from  his  flight  from  Cherburj,  he  had  become  an  eniUu« 
siastic  votary  of  the  great  master,  for  his  violent  abuse  of 
whom  he  had  been  banished  from  those  happy  bowers. 
The  courage,  the  boldness,  the  eloquence,  the  imagination, 
the  strange  and  romantic  career  of  Herbert,  carried  the 
spirit  of  Cadurcis  captive.  The  sympathetic  com^Hinions 
studied  his  works  and  smiled  with  scorn  at  the  prejudice 
of  which  their  great  model  had  been  the  victim,  and  of 
which  ihey  had  been  so  long  the  dupos.  As  for  Cadurcis, 
he  resolved  to  emulate  him,  and  he  commenced  his  noble 
rivalship  by  a  systematic  neglect  of  all  the  duties  and  the 
studies  of  his  college  life.  His  irregular  habits  procured 
him  constant  repiimands  in  wbidi  ho  gloried ;  ho  rovengt>d 
himself  on  the  authorities  by  writing  epigrams,  and  by 
keeping  a  bear,  which  he  declared  should  stand  for  a  foU 
lowship.  At  length,  having  wilfully  outraged  tlio  most 
important  regulations,  he  was  expelled ;  and  ho  nuulo  his 
expulsion  tho  subject  of  a  satire  equally  personal  and  phi- 
losophic, and  which  obtained  applause  for  the  groat  tolont 
wliich  it  displayed,  oven  from  those  who  lamented  its  want 
of  judgment  and  the  misconduct  of  its  writer.  Flushed 
with  success,  Cadurcis  at  length  found,  to  his  astoniHlimont, 
that  Nature  had  intended  him  for  a  poet     Ho  repaired  to 
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Loudon,  whore  ho  was  reccivod  with  open  arma  by  the 
WhigB,  whose  party  he  immediately  embraced,  and  wbuve 
be  pubhshed  a  poem,  in  which  he  painted  his  own  cbo- 
ract«r  as  the  hero,  and  of  which,  in  Bpite  of  all  the  ex- 
aggeration and  extravagance  of  youth,  the  gcnioa  was 
sndeniable.  Society  sympathieed  with  a  young  and  a  noble 
poet;  Ilia  poem  was  read  by  all  jiartiea  with  enthasiaam  j 
Godorcia  became  the  faskion.  To  use  bia  own  expression, 
'One  morning  he  awoke,  and  found  himsolf  famoos.' 
Toung,  singularly  handsome,  with  every  gift  of  nature  and 
fortune,  and  with  an  inordinate  vanity  that  raged  in  his 
soal,  Cadurcis  soon  forgot  the  higb  philosophy  that  bad 
for  a  moment  attracted  him,  and  delivered  bimsotf  up  to 
the  absorbing  egotism  which  had  ever  been  latent  in  bia 
passionate  and  ambitions  mind.  Gilted  with  energies  that 
few  have  ever  eqnalled,  and  fooled  to  the  bent  by  the  ex- 
cited sympathies  of  society,  he  poured  forth  his  creative 
and  daring  Bpirit  with  a  license  that  conquered  all  ob- 
Btacies,  from  the  very  audacity  with  which  he  assailed 
them.  In  a  word,  tbe  young,  the  reserved,  and  unknown 
Gadorcis,  who,  but  three  years  back,  was  to  have  lived  in 
tbe  domestic  solitude  fur  which  be  alone  felt  himself  fitted, 
filled  every  heart  and  glittered  in  every  eye.  The  men 
envied,  the  women  loved,  all  admired  him.  His  life  was  a 
perpetual  triumph ;  a  brilliant  and  applauding  stage,  on 
which  he  ever  played  a  dazzling  and  heroic  parL  So 
sudden  and  so  Hlartliug  had  been  his  apparition,  sovigoroiu 
and  nnceasing  tbe  oflbrta  by  which  he  had  miuntoined  liis 
first  overwhelming  impression,  and  not  merely  by  his 
writings,  but  by  his  unusual  manners  and  eccentric  life, 
that  no  one  hod  yet  found  time  to  draw  hii  breath,  to  ob- 
serve, to  inquire,  and  t«  criticise.  He  had  risen,  and  still 
flamed,  like  a  comet  as  wild  as  it  was  beautiful,  and  strange 
as  it  was  brilliant. 
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CHAPTER  A\ 

Wk  rnnst  now  retam  to  the  dinner  party  at  Lord  Mont- 
eagle's.     When  the  Bishop  of entered  the  room,  he 

fonnd  nearly  all  the  expected  gaests  assembled,  and  was 
immediately  presented  by  his  host  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
who  received  him  with  all  that  fascinating  address  for  which 
she  was  celebrated,  expressing  the  extreme  delight  which 
she  felt  at  thus  becoming  formally  acquainted  with  one 
whom  her  husband  had  long  taught  her  to  admire  and  re- 
verence. Utterly  unconscious  who  had  just  joined  the  circle, 
while  Lord  Monteagle  was  introducing  his  newly-arrived 
guest  to  many  present,  and  to  all  of  whom  he  was  unknown 
except  by  reputation,  Lord  Codurcis  was  standing  apart^ 
apparently  wrapt  in  his  own  thoughts ;  but  the  truth  is,  in 
apite  of  idl  the  excitement  in  which  he  lived,  he  had  diffi- 
culty in  overcoming  the  natural  reserve  of  his  disposition. 

*  Watch  Cadurcis,'  said  Mr.  Horace  Pole  to  a  fine  lady. 
'  Does  not  he  look  sublime  ?  * 

•  Show  me  him,'  said  the  lady,  eagerly.  *  I  have  never 
Been  him  yet ;  I  am  actually  dying  to  know  him.  You  know 
we  have  just  come  to  town.' 

'  And  have  caught  the  raging  epidemic,  I  see,'  said  Mr. 
Pole,  with  a  sneer.  '  However,  there  is  the  marvellous  young 
gentleman !  '*  Alone  in  a  crowd,"  as  he  says  in  bis  last  poem. 
Very  interesting ! ' 

'  Wonderful  creature ! '  exclaimed  the  dame. 

'  Charming  ! '  said  Mr.  Pole.  '  If  you  ask  Lady  Monteagle, 
she  will  introduce  him  to  you,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will 
be  fortunate  enough  to  be  handed  to  dinner  by  him.' 

<  Oh !  how  I  should  Uke  it ! ' 

*You  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  eat;  he  cannot 
endure  a  woman  who  eats.' 

'  I  never  do,'  said  the  lady,  simply ;  '  at  least  at  dinner.' 

'  Ah !  then  you  will  quite  suit  him ;  I  dare  say  ho  will 
write  a  aonnet  to  yoa,  and  call  you  Thyrza.' 
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'  I  wish  1  conld  B:et  him  to  write  some  lines  in  my  book,' 
said  the  lady;  'Charles  Fox  baa  written  some;  he  wu 
Btajing  with  us  in  the  aatamn,  and  he  has  written  an  ode 
to  my  little  dog.' 

'  How  amiable  ! '  said  Mr.  Pole ;  '  I  dare  say  they  are  aa 
good  as  his  elegy  on  Mrs.  Crewe's  cat.  Bat  yon  mnat  not 
talk  of  cats  and  dogs  to  Cadnrcia.  Ue  is  too  exalted  to 
ooinmemorate  any  anim&l  less  sublime  than  a  tjgor  or  a, 

'  Yon  forget  his  beantifnl  lines  on  his  Newfoundland,'  said 
the  lady. 

'  Very  complimeiitary  to  ns  all,'  said  Mr.  Horace  Pole. 
'  The  interesting  misanthrope ! ' 

'  He  looks  anbappy.' 

'  Very,'  said  Mr.  Pole.    '  Evidently  something  on  hia  con- 

"They  do  whisper  very  odd  things,'  said  the  lady,  with 
great  cariosity.    '  Do  yon  think  there  is  anything  in  them?" 

'  Oh  !  no  doaht,'  said  Mr.  Pole;  '  look  at  him ;  yon  can 
detect  crime  in  every  glance.' 

'  Dear  me,  how  shocking !  I  think  he  mast  he  the  moat 
interesting  peraon  that  eror  lived.  I  ahoald  so  like  to  know 
him !    They  aay  lie  is  so  very  odd.' 

'  Very,'  said  Mr.  Pole.  '  He  mnst  be  a  man  of  genius ;  he 
is  so  nnlike  everybody  ;  the  very  tie  of  his  cravat  proves  it. 
And  his  hair,  so  savage  and  dishevelled ;  none  bnt  a  nuui 
of  genins  wonld  not  wear  powder.  Watch  him  to-day,  and 
you  will  observe  that  he  will  not  condescend  to  perform 
the  slightest  act  like  an  ordinary  mortal.  I  met  him  at 
dinner  yesterday  at  Fanshawe's,  and  he  touched  nothing 
but  biscuits  and  soda-water.  Panshawe,  yon  know,  ia 
famooa  for  his  cook.  Complimentary  and  gratifying,  was 
itnott" 

'  Dear  me  I '  said  the  lady,  *  I  am  delighted  to  see  him ; 
and  yet  I  hope  I  shall  not  sit  by  him  at  dioner.  I  am  quite 
afmid  of  him.' 

'  Bb  is  really  awfal ! '  said  Mr.  Polo. 
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In  the  meantime  the  subject  of  these  observations  slowly 
withdrew  to  the  fnrther  end  of  the  saloon,  apart  from  every 
one,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  conch  with  a  somewhat  dis- 
contented air.  Lady  Monteagle,  whose  eye  had  never  left 
him  for  a  moment,  although  her  attentions  had  been  neces- 
sarily commanded  by  her  gaests,  and  who  dreaded  the  silent 
rages  in  which  Cadnrcis  constantly  indulged,  and  which, 
when  once  assumed  for  the  day,  were  with  difficulty  dissi- 
pated, seized  the  first  opportunity  to  join  and  soothe  him. 

*  Dear  Cadnrcis,'  she  said,  '  why  do  you  sit  here  ?  You 
know  I  am  obliged  to  speak  to  all  these  odious  people,  and 
it  is  very  cruel  of  you.* 

'  You  seemed  to  me  to  be  extremely  happy,'  replied  his 
lordship,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

'  Now,  Cadnrcis,  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  play  with  my 
feelings,'  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle,  in  a  deprecating  tone. 
'  Pray  be  amiable.  K I  think  you  are  in  one  of  your  dark 
humours,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  attend  to  these 
people ;  and  you  know  it  is  the  only  point  on  which  Mont- 
eagle ever  has  an  opinien ;  he  insists  upon  my  attending  to 
his  guests.' 

*  If  you  prefer  his  guests  to  me,  attend  to  them.' 

*  Now,  Cadnrcis !  I  ask  you  as  a  favour,  a  fietvour  to  me, 
only  for  to-day.  Be  kind,  be  amiable,  you  can  if  you  like ; 
no  person  can  be  more  amiable ;  now,  do  !  " 

*  I  am  amiable,'  said  his  lordship ;  '  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied, if  you  are.     You  made  me  dine  here.' 

*  Now,  Cadurds  ! ' 

*  Have  I  not  dined  here  to  satisfy  you  P 
'Yes !     It  was  very  kind.' 

'  But,  really,  that  I  should  be  wearied  with  all  the  com- 
monplaces of  these  creatures  who  come  to  eat  your  hus- 
band's cutlets,  is  too  much,'  said  his  lordship.  '  And  you, 
Gertrude,  what  necessity  can  there  be  in  your  troubling 
yourself  to  amuse  people  whom  you  meet  every  day  of  your 
life,  and  who,  firom  the  vulgar  perversity  of  society,  \'alue 
70a  in  exact  proportion  as  you  neglect  them  ? ' 
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'Tea,  tat  to-day  I  must  be  attentive;  for  Henry,  with 
bis  usual  thooghtlessneas,  baa  asked  this  new  bishop  to  dine 
with  OS." 

'The  Bishop  of ?'  inquired  Lord  Cadnrcis,  eagerly. 

'  Is  he  coming  ? ' 

'  He  has  been  in  the  room  this  quarter  of  an  hour  ? ' 

'What,  Masham!  Doctor  Maaham  I '  continued  Lord 
Cadarcia. 

'  Assuredly.' 

Lord  Cadureia  changed  colonr,  and  even  sighed.  He  rose 
rather  quickly,  and  eaid,  '  I  must  go  and  speak  to  him.' 

So,  quitting  Lady  Monteagle,  he  crossed  the  room,  and 
with  all  the  simplicily  of  old  days,  which  inst&ntly  retnmed 
on  him,  those  melancholy  eyes  sparkling  with  animation, 
and  that  languid  form  quick  with  excitement,  he  caught 
the  Doctor's  glance,  and  shook  his  extended  hand  with  a 
heartiness  which  astonished  the  snrrounding  epeotabors, 
accQBtomcd  to  the  elaborate  UstlesEnesB  of  his  usual 
manner. 

'  My  dear  Doctor !  my  dear  Lord !  I  am  glad  to  say,'  said 
Gadurcis,  '  this  is  the  great^est  and  the  most  unexpected 
pleasure  I  ever  received.  Of  all  persons  in  the  world,  yon 
are  the  one  whom  I  was  most  anxious  to  meet.' 

The  good  Bishop  appeared  not  less  gratified  with  the 
rencounter  than  Cadnrcia  himself;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
their  mutual  congratulations,  dinner  was  announced  and 
served ;  and,  in  due  order.  Lord  Cadurcis  found  himself 
attending  that  fine  lady,  whom  Mr.  Horace  Pole  had,  in 
jost,  Boggcsted  should  bo  the  object  of  hia  services  ;  while 
Mr.  Pole  himself  was  seated  opposite  to  him  at  table. 

The  lady,  remembering  all  Mr.  Pole's  intimations,  waa 
realty  maoh  frightened  ;  she  at  first  could  scarcely  reply  to 
the  casnal  observations  of  her  neighbour,  and  qnite  resolved 
not  to  eat  anything.  But  his  lively  and  voluble  conversa- 
tion, his  perfectly  unaffected  manner,  and  the  noncbatance 
with  which  he  helped  himself  to  every  disb  that  was  offered 
him,  soon  reassured  her.     Her  voice  became  a  little  firmer. 
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ber  manner  less  embarrasaed,  and  ahe  evon  began  medita- 
ting  a  delicate  aaBaalt  upon  a  fricassee. 

*  Are  yon  going  to  Ranelagh  to-night?'  inquired  Lord 
Cadurcis ; '  I  think  I  sball  take  a  round.  There  ia  notbinK 
like  amnaement ;  it  in  the  only  thing  worth  living  for ;  and  I 
thank  mj  destiny  I  am  easily  amused.  We  mttst  perenwle 
Lady  Honteagle  to  go  with  ns.  Let  na  make  a  j)iLrty,  and 
retnm  and  snp.  I  bke  a  sapper;  notbing  in  the  world 
mare  cbarming  than  a  enpper, 

A  lobstar  takd,  and  <bampBgna  uid  chat 
Tliat  is  life,  and  deligbt&l.  Wliy,  I'eally,  my  dear  madam, 
yon  eat  notbing.  Yon  will  never  be  able  to  endnro  the 
fatignes  of  a  Banelagb  campaign  on  the  sustenance  of  a 
^t6.  Pole,  my  good  fellow,  will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine? 
We  bad  a  pleasant  party  yesterday  at  Fanslmwe'a,  and 
apparently  a  cajtttal  diiuicr.  I  was  sorry  that  I  could  not 
play  my  part ;  but  I  have  led  ratber  a  raking  life  laLely. 
We  must  go  and  dine  with  bim  again.' 

Lord  Cadnrcis'  aeighbour  and  Mr.  Pole  eichanged  looks; 
ftnd  tho  lady,  emboldened  by  the  unexpected  conduct  of  her 
cavalier  and  the  exceeding  good  friouds  which  be  seemed  re- 
solved to  be  with  her  and  every  one  else,  began  to  Kattor 
hersoif  that  she  might  yet  obtain  the  much-desired  iuBon|b 
iion  in  her  volume.  So,aft6r  making  the  usual  approaches,  of 
having  a  great  favour  to  request,  which,  however,  she  could 
not  flatter  herself  would  be  grautcil,  and  which  aim  wen 
wa»  ftfmid  to  mention  ;  encouraged  by  the  ready  deulitration 
of  Ijord  Cadurcia,  that  he  ahoald  Ibink  it  wunid  be  qiiito 
impoaaiblo  for  any  one  to  deny  her  anything,  tho  lady  ven- 
torod  to  8tat«,  that  Ht.  Fox  had  written  something  in  her 
f>ook,  and  sbe  should  be  the  most  honoured  and  bappieat 

lady  in  the  land  if ' 

•  Ob !  I  shall  be  moat  bappy,'  said  Lord  Qulnrcig  j  '  I 
really  estwm  your  rei|ueBl  quilc  an  honour :  you  know  I 
nni  only  a  literary  araati-nr,  and  cannot  pretend  to  vi<i 
with  yonr  real  authors.  If  yon  want  them,  you  must  gu 
to  Mrs.  M>>ulagu.     I  would  not  write  a  liuu  for  her.  and 
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BO  tho  blucB  have  quito  ei communicated  me.  Nesrer  mind ; 
1  leave  them  to  Mias  Hannah  More ;  bat  jon,  yon  are  quite 
a  diflerent  aort  of  person.     Wliat  Bhatl  I  write  ? ' 

'  I  must  leave  the  subject  to  yon,' said  hia  grafcifled  friend, 
'Well,  then,"  said  hia  lordship,  '  I  dare  say  you  have  ^l 
a  lapdog  or  a  broken  fan ;  I  don't  think  I  coald  Boar  above 
them.     I  think  that  is  abont  my  tether.' 

Thia  lady,  though  a  great  person,  waa  not  a  beaaty,  and 
Tery  httle  of  a  wit,  and  not  calculated  in  any  respect  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  Lady  Monteagle.  In  the  meantime 
that  lady  was  qiuta  delighted  with  the  unusual  animation 
of  Lord  Cailurcis,  who  waa  much  the  moat  entertaining 
member  of  tho  party.  Erery  one  present  would  circulate 
throughout  the  world  that  it  was  only  at  the  Monteagle'a 
that  Lord  Cadurcis  condt.-scended  to  be  amusing.  As  the 
Bishop  was  seated  on  her  right  hand.  Lady  Mout«agle  seized 
the  opportunity  of  making  inquiries  as  to  their  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  she  only  obtained  from  the  good  Masham  that 
he  had  once  resided  in  his  lordship's  neighbourhood,  and 
had  known  him  as  a  child,  and  was  greatly  attached  to  him. 
Her  ladyship  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  juvenile  anecdotes 
of  hor  hero ;  but  the  Bishop  contrived  to  be  amusing  with- 
out degenerating  into  gossip.  She  did  not  glean  much, 
except  that  all  his  early  friends  were  mure  astonished  at  his 
present  career  llian  the  Bishop  himself,  who  was  about  to 
add,  that  ho  always  had  some  misgivings,  but,  recollecting 
where  he  v/tui,  he  converted  tho  word  into  a  more  gracions 
term.  But  if  Lady  Monteagle  were  not  so  successiiil  as  she 
could  wish  iu  her  inquiries,  she  contrived  still  to  speak  on 
the,  to  her,  ever-iiitei-eatiiig  subject,  and  consoled  herself 
by  the  communications  which  ehe  poured  into  a  guarded 
yet  not  unwilling  car,  respecting  the  present  life  and  con- 
dnct  of  the  Bishop's  former  pnpil.  The  worthy  dignitary 
had  been  prepared  by  pnblic  fame  for  much  that  viaa 
dazzling  and  eccentric ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  he  waa 
not  a  little  astonished  by  a  great  deal  to  which  he  Ustoned. 
One  thing,  however,  was  clear,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
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demeanour  of  Cadai'citt  to  the  cirvte  id  nUicU  he  now  moved, 
time,  and  the  strange  rcvolntiona  of  his  life,  luul  not  aflect«d 
hia  carriage  to  his  old  friend.  It.  grati&cd  the  Bishop  while 
he  listened  to  Lady  Moiit^agle's  debula  of  the  hanghtj,  re- 
serred,  and  melancholy  demeanoar  of  Cadnrcis,  which  im- 
pressed every  one  with  an  idea  that  some  enperior  being 
had,  as  a  punishment,  been  obliged  to  visit  their  bumble 
globe,  to  recall  the  apparently  heartfelt  cordiality  with  which 
he  had  reenmcd  bia  old  actjnaintauce  with  the  former  rector 
of  Maningbnrst. 

And  indeed,  to  speak  truth,  the  amiable  and  nnprpteud- 
ing  bohavionr  of  Cadarcis  this  day  was  entirely  attributable 
to  the  nneipected  meeting  with  this  old  fi'iend.  In  the 
hurry  of  society  he  could  scarcely  dwell  opon  the  associa- 
tions  wliich  it  was  calculated  to  call  up ;  yet  more  than 
once  he  found  himself  quite  absent,  dwelling  on  Bwcot 
recollections  of  that  Chcrbury  that  he  had  so  loved.  And 
ever  and  anon  the  tones  of  a  familiar  voice  caught  bis  car, 
BO  that  they  almost  made  hini  start :  they  wore  not  tiie  Iphh 
striking,  because,  ae  Mosbam  was  seated  on  the  winie  sido 
of  the  table  as  Cadonris,  his  eye  had  not  become  huhitii- 
atwl  to  the  Bishop's  presence,  which  sometimes  ho  almost 
doubted. 

Ho  seized  the  first  opportunity  after  dinner  of  engaging 
his  old  tutor  in  conversation.  He  took  hiin  atTocliouately 
by  the  arm,  and  led  him,  as  if  onintontionnlly,  to  &  sofa 
apart  from  the  rest  of  tlie  company,  and  scatod  bimself  by 
his  «ide.  Cad urcie  was  agitated,  for  he  was  about  to  inqittrn 
of  Bume  whom  be  could  not  mention  without  emotion. 

'  la  it  long  since  yoii  have  scon  onr  friimda?'  said  his 
lordship,  *  if  indeed  1  may  cjill  them  mine.' 

■  laidy  Annalwl  Herbert?'  said  the  Bishop. 

CadurciB  bowed. 

'  I  parted  from  liur  about  two  months  hat^k,'  continued 
Ike  Bishop. 

'  And  Chorhory,  dear  Cborbury,  is  it  unchanged  ?' 

'  They  have  not  residi-d  there  for  more  than  two  ycara.' 
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nhioh  alio  nncrwoi-ds  ensareil  hy  her  own  merits.  How 
fltrange  ara  the  accidents  of  life !     Veaetia  Herbert,  who 

had  been  bred  up  in  Tmbroken  solitndi!,  and  whose  con- 
verse had  been  coufined  to  two  or  three  beinga,  suddenly 
fonnd  herself  the  ^est  of  a  king,  and  the  visitor  to  a 
conrt !  Sho  stepped  ot  once  from  solitude  into  the  most 
august  circle  of  society  ;  yet,  though  she  bad  enjoyed  none 
of  that  initiatory  experience  which  is  usually  held  so  in- 
dispenfiablo  to  the  votaries  of  fashion,  lier  happy  nature 
quahfied  ber  to  play  ber  part  without  eflbrt  and  with 
success.  Serene  and  graceful,  she  miugled  in  tbe  strange 
and  novel  scene,  as  if  it  bod  beun  fur  ever  her  lot  to  dazzle 
and  to  charm.  Ere  the  royal  family  returned  to  London, 
they  extracted  from  Lady  Annabel  a  compliance  with  tboir 
oomest  wishes,  that  she  should  fix  her  residence,  dniing 
the  ensuing  seaHon,  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  fibe  should 
herself  present  Venetia  at  St.  James's.  The  wishes  of 
kings  are  conunands ;  and  Lady  Annabel,  who  thus  anex- 
pecledly  perceived  some  of  tbe  most  painful  auticipationa 
of  her  solitude  at  once  dissipated,  and  that  her  child,  in- 
stead of  being  subjected  on  her  entrance  into  life  to  all  the 
mortifications  she  bad  imagined,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
find  ber  firat  introduction  under  auspices  tbe  most  flatter- 
ing and  advantageous,  bowed  a  dutiful  assent  to  tbe  con- 
descending injunctions. 

Such  were  the  memorablo  consequences  of  this  visit  to 
Weymouth !  The  return  of  Lady  Annabel  to  the  world, 
and  her  intended  residence  in  the  metropolis,  while  the 
good  Ma&ham  preceded  their  arrival  to  receive  a  mitre. 
Strange  events,  and  yet  not  improbable ! 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Cadurcis  had  repaired  to  the 
nniverstty,  where  his  rank  and  his  eccentric  qnalttiea 
qaiekly  gathered  round  him  a  choice  circle  of  intimatoa, 
chiefly  culled  from  bis  old  schoolfellows.  Of  these  the 
great  majority  were  bis  seniors,  for  whose  society  tlie 
matdrity  of  his  mind  qualified  him.  It  so  hajipened  tlint 
these  comjKuiions  were  in  general  iufiaencud  by  those  Libei'al 
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meantime  ?  Confess  the  truth,  and  admit  jou  have  very 
rarelj  spared  a  thought  to  the  person  to  whom  yon  fancy 
yourself  at  this  moment  so  passionately  devoted.' 

'  You  do  not  do  me  justice/  said  Lord  Cadurcis ;  *  you 
are  prejudiced  against  me.' 

*NayI  prejudice  is  not  my  humour,  my  good  lord.  1 
decide  only  from  what  I  myself  observe  ;  I  give  my  opinion 
to  yon  at  this  moment  as  freely  as  I  did  when  you  last 
conversed  with  me  at  the  abbey,  and  when  I  a  little  dis- 
pleased  you  by  speaking  what  you  will  acknowledge  has 
since  turned  out  to  be  the  truth.' 

'  You  mean,  then,  to  say,'  said  his  lordship,  with  some 
excitement,  '  that  you  do  not  believe  that  I  love  Venetia  ? ' 

*  I  think  you  do,  at  this  moment,'  replied  Masham  ;  '  and 
I  think,'  he  continued,  smiling,  •  that  you  may  probably 
fM)ntinue  very  much  in  love  with  her,  even  during  the  rest 
of  the  week.' 

*  Yon  mock  me !  * 

*  Nay !  I  am  sincerely  serious.* 

*  What,  then,  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  I  mean  that  your  imagination,  my  lord,  dwelling  for 
the  moment  with  great  power  upon  the  idea  of  Venetia, 
becomes  inflamed,  and  your  whole  mind  is  filled  with  her 
image.' 

*A  metaphysical  description  of  being  in  love,'  said  Lord 
Cadurcis,  rather  dryly. 

*  Nay ! '  said  Masham,  '  I  think  the  heart  has  something 
to  do  with  that.' 

*  But  the  imagination  acts  upon  the  heart,'  rejoined  his 
companion. 

*  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  its  influence  not  to  endnre. 
At  this  moment,  I  repeat,  your  lordship  may  perhaps  love 
Miss  Herbert ;  you  may  go  home  and  muse  over  her 
memory,  and  even  deplore  in  passionate  verses  your  misery 
in  being  separated  from  her ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  she  will  be  again  forgotten.' 

*  But  were  she  mine  r '  urged  Lord  Cadurcis,  eagerly. 
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LoDdon,  wbere  ho  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
WhlgB,  whose  party  he  inunediatcly  embraced,  and  wbere 
he  publislicd  a  poom,  in  which  he  painted  hia  own  cha- 
racter as  the  hero,  Etnd  of  which,  in  spite  of  all  tho  ei- 
Bggeration  and  eitravagance  of  yoath,  Use  genius  was 
undeniable.  Society  sympathised  with  a  young  and  a  noble 
poet;  his  poem  was  read  by  all  parties  with  enthusiasm  ; 
Cadurcis  became  the  faaliion.  To  use  his  own  eipresaion, 
'One  morning  he  awoke,  and  found  himself  famons.' 
Young,  singularly  handsome,  with  every  gift  of  nature  and 
fortune,  and  with  an  inordinate  vanity  that  raged  tn  his 
Boul,  Cadurcis  soon  forgot  the  high  philosophy  that  had 
for  a  monient  attracted  him,  and  delivered  himself  up  to 
the  absorbing  egotism  which  had  ever  been  latent  in  his 
passionate  and  ambitious  mind.  Gifted  with  energies  that 
few  have  ever  eqealled,  and  fook-d  to  the  bent  by  the  es- 
cited  sympathies  of  society,  he  poured  forth  his  creative 
and  daring  spirit  with  a  license  that  conquered  all  ob. 
Btactes,  from  the  very  audacity  with  nliich  he  assailed 
them.  In  a  word,  the  young,  the  reserved,  and  unknown 
Cadurcis,  who,  but  tJiree  years  back,  was  to  have  lived  in 
the  domestic  solitude  for  which  he  alone  felt  himself  Gttcd, 
filled  every  heart  and  glittered  in  every  eye.  The  meu 
envied,  the  women  loved,  all  admired  him.  Bis  life  was  a 
peT^tnal  trinmph;  a  brilliant  and  applauding  slage,  on 
which  he  ever  played  a  dazzling  and  heroic  part.  So 
Budden  and  so  startling  had  been  his  apparition,  so  vigorona 
and  unceasing  the  efibrts  by  which  he  had  maintained  his 
first  overwhelming  impression,  and  not  merely  by  his 
writings,  bnt  by  hia  unusual  manners  and  eccentric  life, 
that  no  one  had  yet  found  time  to  draw  hii  breath,  to  ob- 
serve, to  inquire,  and  to  criticise.  He  had  risen,  and  still 
flamed,  like  a  comet  as  wild  as  it  was  beautiful,  and  strongs 
B«  it  ^vas  brilliant. 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

Wk  rnnst  now  retam  to  the  dinner  party  at  Lord  Montr- 
eagle's.     When  the  Bishop  of entered  the  room,  he 

found  nearly  all  the  expected  gaests  assembled,  and  was 
immediately  presented  by  his  host  to  the  lady  of  the  honse, 
who  received  him  with  all  that  fascinating  address  for  which 
she  was  celebrated,  expressing  the  extreme  delight  which 
she  felt  at  thus  becoming  formally  acquainted  with  one 
whom  her  husband  had  long  taught  her  to  admire  and  re- 
verence. Utterly  unconscious  who  had  just  joined  the  circle, 
while  Lord  Monteagle  was  introducing  his  newly-arrived 
guest  to  many  present,  and  to  all  of  whom  he  was  unknown 
except  by  reputation,  Lord  Codurcis  was  standing  apart, 
apparently  wrapt  in  his  own  thoughts ;  but  the  truth  is,  in 
apite  of  idl  the  excitement  in  which  he  lived,  he  had  diffi- 
culty in  overcoming  the  natural  reserve  of  his  disposition. 

*  Watch  Cadurcis,'  said  Mr.  Horace  Pole  to  a  fine  lady. 
'  Does  not  he  look  sublime  ?  * 

*  Show  me  him,*  said  the  lady,  eagerly.  *  I  have  never 
seen  him  yet ;  I  am  actually  dying  to  know  him.  You  know 
we  have  just  come  to  town.' 

'  And  have  caught  the  raging  epidemic,  I  see,'  said  Mr. 
Pole,  with  a  sneer.  '  However,  there  is  the  marvellous  young 
gentleman !  *'  Alone  in  a  crowd,"  as  he  says  in  his  last  poem. 
Very  interesting ! ' 

'  Wonderful  creature ! '  exclaimed  the  dame. 

*  Charming  ! '  said  Mr.  Pole.  '  If  you  ask  Lady  Monteagle, 
she  will  introduce  him  to  you,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will 
be  fortunate  enough  to  be  handed  to  dinner  by  him.' 

<  Oh !  how  I  should  Hke  it ! ' 

'Yon  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  cat;  he  cannot 
endure  a  woman  who  eats.' 

'  I  never  do,'  said  the  lady,  simply ;  '  at  least  at  dinner.' 

*  Ah !  then  you  will  quite  suit  him ;  I  dare  say  he  will 
write  a  aonnet  to  you,  and  call  you  Thyrza.' 
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'  I  wish  I  oonld  get  him  to  write  some  linea  in  my  book,' 
said  the  lady ;  '  Charles  Fox  has  written  some ;  be  wu 
staying  with  us  in  the  autimin,  and  he  has  written  an  odo 
t«  my  little  dog.' 

'  How  ajniablo  ! '  Raid  (tr.  Pole  ;  *  I  d&re  say  they  are  U 
good  as  his  elegy  on  Mrs.  Crewe's  cat.  Bnt  you  must  not 
talk  of  cats  and  dogs  to  Codorois.  He  is  too  exalted  to 
cotnmemorate  any  animal  less  sublime  tbsji  a  tiger  or  a 

'  You  forgot  his  beautiful  lioes  on  his  Newfoundland,*  said 
the  lady. 

'  Very  complimentary  to  ns  all,'  said  Mr.  Horace  Pole, 
'  The  interesting  misantlirope  1' 

'  He  looks  unhappy.' 

'  Very,'  aoid  Mr.  Pole.  '  Evidently  something  on  his  con- 
Bcienee.' 

'  They  do  whisper  very  odd  things,'  said  the  lady,  with 
great  curiosity.    '  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  them?' 

'  Oh  !  no  doubt,'  said  Mr.  Pole;  '  look  at  him;  yon  can 
detect  crime  in  every  glance.' 

'  Dear  me,  how  ahooking  I  I  think  he  must  be  the  most 
interesting  person  that  over  lived.  I  should  so  like  to  know 
him !    They  say  he  is  so  very  odd." 

'  Very,'  said  Mr.  Pole.  *  He  must  be  a  man  of  genins ;  he 
is  so  unlike  everybody  ;  the  very  tie  of  his  cravat  proves  it. 
And  his  hair,  so  savage  and  dishevelled  ;  none  but  a  man 
of  genius  would  not  wear  powder.  Watch  iiim  to-day,  and 
you  will  observe  that  he  will  not  condescend  to  perform 
the  slightest  act  like  an  ordinary  mortal.  I  met  him  ut 
dinner  yesterday  at  Fanshawe's,  and  he  touched  nothing 
bnt  biscuits  and  Boda-wat«r.  Fanshawe,  yon  know,  ia 
famous  for  his  cook.  Complimeutaiy  and  gratifying,  was 
it  not?' 

'  Dear  me ! '  eaid  the  lady,  '  1  am  delighted  to  see  him  ; 
and  yet  I  hope  I  shall  not  sit  by  him  at  dinner.  I  am  quil« 
afraid  of  him.' 

'He  ig  really  awfnl !'  said  Mr.  Polo. 
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In  the  meantime  the  subject  of  these  obaervations  slowly 
withdrew  to  the  further  end  of  the  saloon,  apart  from  every 
one,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  coach  with  a  somewhat  dis- 
contented air.  Ladj  Monteagle,  whose  eye  had  never  left 
bim  for  a  moment,  althoagh  her  attentiona  had  been  neces- 
sarily  commanded  by  her  guests,  and  who  dreaded  the  ailenl 
r^ee  in  which  Cadurcis  constantly  indulged,  and  which, 
wlien  once  assumed  fvir  the  day,  were  with  difficulty  dissi- 
pated, seized  the  first  opportunity  to  join  and  soothe  him. 

'  Dear  Cadurcis,'  she  said,  '  why  do  yon  sit  here  ?     Yon 


know  I  am  obliged  to  epoak  ti 
it  is  very  cmel  of  yon.' 

'  You  seemed  to  mo  to  be  c 
lordship,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

■  Now,  Cadurcis,  for  Heavei 


all  these  odious  people,  and 

itremely  happy,'  replied  his 

's  sake  do  not  play  with  my 
fecliogs,'  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle,  in  a  deprecating  tone. 
'  Pray  be  amiable.  If  I  think  you  are  in  one  of  yonp  dark 
hnmonrs,  it  is  quite  impoasihlo  for  me  to  attend  to  theao 
people  i  and  you  know  it  ia  the  only  point  on  which  Mont- 
eagle ever  has  an  opinien  ;  he  insists  npon  my  attending  to 
his  gnests.' 

'If  you  prefer  his  guests  to  me,  attend  to  them.' 

'Now,  Cadorcis!  I  nek  you  as  a  favour,  a  favoai'  to  me, 
only  for  to-day.  Be  kind,  be  amiable,  yon  can  if  you  like  ■, 
no  person  can  be  more  amiable;  now,  do  !  " 

'I  am  amiable,'  said  his  lordship;  '  I  am  perfectly  aatiB- 
fied,  if  yon  are.     You  made  me  dine  here.' 

•Now,  Cadurcis  i' 

*  Have  I  not  dined  here  to  satisfy  you  ? 

'Yes  !      It  wna  very  kind," 

'Bot,  really,  that  I  should  be  wearied  with  all  tlie  00m- 
mouplaoes  of  theso  oreatnnis  who  come  to  eat  your  hiis- 
bfind's  cutlet«,  ia  too  mncli,'  said  his  lordship.  *  Aud  you, 
Oertmde,  what  necessity  can  there  be  in  yonr  tronbling 
yourself  to  amuse  people  whom  yon  meet  overy  day  of  year 
life,  and  wlio,  from  the  vulgar  perversity  of  society,  value 
yon  in  exact  proportion  as  you  nttglect  them  ?  ' 


Miej  parted  wtth  aOectionata  cordiality  on  boLii  eidos;  the 
Karl  eacliajited  to  find  delightful  companions  -wliere  Ua  was 
half  afraid  he  might  cml^r  meet  tiresome  relatives ;  Lady 
Annabel  proud  of  her  brother,  and  gratified  by  his  kind- 
iiet^a  ;  aod  Yenetia  anxions  to  ascertAin  whether  aU  her  re- 
lations wore  as  charming  as  her  uncle. 
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Wais  Ldidy  Anniihel  and  her  daughter  returned  from  tbeiT 
momicig  drive,  they  found  the  visiting  ticket  of  the 
Countess  on  the  table,  who  had  also  left  a  noto,  with  which 
she  bad  provided  liorself  in  case  she  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  her  relations.  The  not«  was  affectionate,  and  ex- 
pressed the  great  delight  of  the  writer  at  again  meeting  her 
dt;ar  sister,  and  forming  an  acquaintaniie  with  her  charmiiig 

'More  relations!'  said  Venotia,  willi  a  aomewLat  droll 
expression  of  conn  ten  an  ce. 

At  this  moment  the  Bishop  of ■,  who  hod  already 

railed  twice  npon  them  nn successfully,  entered  the  room. 
The  sight  of  this  old  and  dear  friend  gave  great  joy.  He 
came  to  engage  them  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  having 
already  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  obtain  them  for  per- 
manent guests.  Tbey  sat  chatting  so  long  with  him,  that 
they  were  obliged  at  last  to  bid  him  an  abrnpt  adieu,  and 
hasten  and  make  their  toilettes  for  their  dinner. 

Their  hostess  received  her  relations  with  a  warmth  which 
her  husband's  praises  of  lier  sister-in-kw  and  niece  had  ori- 
ginally prompted,  but  which  their  appearance  and  manners 
instantly  confirmed.  As  all  the  Earl's  children  were  mar- 
ried, their  party  consi?ted  to-day  only  of  themselves ;  but 
it  was  a  bappy  and  agreeable  meeting,  for  every  one  was 
desirous  of  being  amiable.  To  be  sure  tbey  liad  not  many 
recollections ornsBociations  in  common,  andnoonarccnrreil 
to  the  [iMst ;  but  London,  and  the  history  of  its  fleetjng 
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Iioara,  wu  an  inexliAUBtibU  aource  of  amniing  conreraatian ; 
and  tho  ConntcsB  Eeemed  resalved  that  Venetin  ahonld  baro 
a  bt-iUiant  season;  that  she  should  be  mnch  amasod  aiid 
fDiicb  adniirol.  Lady  AaDabel,  however,  pat  in  »  plea  fcir 
moderation,  at  least  until  Venotin  was  presented ;  but  that 
the  Connteas  declared  mnst  be  at  tie  neit  drawing-room, 
wbich  wax  eiu'ly  in  the  ensuing  week.  Venetia  listened  tu 
glittering  narratives  of  balls  and  routs,  operas  and  ttieatres, 
brealcfiists  and  masquerades,  Rnnelagh  and  the  Pantheon, 
with  the  same  Btniling  composure  as  if  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  them  all  her  life,  instead  of  having  been  shut  up  Id 
H  gArden,  with  no  livelier  or  brighter  companions  than  bii-dn 
and  flowers. 

Alter  dinner,  as  her  aunt  and  uncle  and  Ladj  Annabol 
wt  round  the  tire,  talking  of  her  maternal  grandfather,  ft 
Bubject  which  did  not  at  all  interest  her,  Venetia  stole  from 
her  chair  to  a  table  in  a  distant  part  of  tho  room,  and  tumod 
OTur  some  books  and  music  that  were  lying  upon  it.  Among 
these  was  a  Hlerary  joamal,  wbich  she  touched  almost  by 
accident,  and  wbich  opened,  wiih  tlie  name  of  Lord  Ca- 
darcis  on  the  Inp  of  its  page.  This,  of  course,  inalautly 
attracted  her  attention.  Her  eye  passed  hastily  over  sonia 
aentAuces  which  greatly  astonished  ber,  and,  extending  her 
Arm  for  a  chair  without  quitting  the  book,  she  wns  soou 
deeply  absorbed  by  the  marvels  which  rapidly  unfolded 
themsolves  to  her.  The  article  in  question  was  an  elaborate 
criticism  as  well  of  the  career  as  the  works  of  the  noble  pofl ; 
for,  indeed,  as  Venetia  now  leomt,  they  were  insejiarably 
blended.  She  gathered  from  these  pages  a  faint  and  hasty 
yet  not  altogether  unfoitliful  conception  of  the  strange  ru- 
Tolntion  that  had  occurred  in  the  character,  pursuits,  and 
poeitioD  of  her  former  companion.  lu  that  mighty  metro- 
polis, whose  wealth  and  luxury  nnd  jwwer  had  that  morning 
ao  vividly  improsscd  themselves  upon  her  conacioasncss, 
ttod  to  tho  history  of  whose  pleasures  and  brilliant  and  fan- 
taatio  dissipatioD  slie  had  recently  bueo  tisteuing  with  a 
lively  and  diverted  ear,  it  seemed  that,  by  aome  r^pid  and 
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uingioail  vicissitude,  lier  little  Plantageoel,  the  faitlifal  ttriA 
afTectton&te  conipanion  of  her  cliildhood,  whose  sorrowg  she 
had  so  often  soothed,  and  who  in  her  pure  and  demoted  love 
had  always  found  consolation  and  happiness,  had  become 
'  the  observed  of  all  observers ; '  th«  most  remarkable  where 
all  was  strikinfT,  and  daezliog  where  all  were  brilliant! 

His  laat  visit  to  Cherbury,  and  its  strange  eonaeqaencea, 
then  occurred  to  her ;  his  passionate  addresses,  and  their 
bitter  parting.  Here  was  surely  matter  enongh  fbr  & 
maideu'a  reverie,  and  into  a  reverie  Venetia  certainly  fell, 
fiwm  which  she  woa  roused  by  the  voice  of  her  uncle,  who 
could  not  conceive  what  book  his  charming  niece  could  find 
so  interesting,  and  led  her  to  feel  what  an  ill  compliment 
ehe  was  paying  to  all  present.  Yenetia  hastily  closed  the 
volume,  and  rose  rather  confused  from  her  scat ;  her  radiant 
smile  was  the  best  apology  to  her  uncle  :  and  she  compen- 
sated for  her  previous  inattention,  by  playing  to  him  on  the 
harpsichord.  AU  the  time,  however,  the  image  of  Cadurcis 
flitted  across  her  vision,  and  she  was  glad  when  her  mother 
moved  to  retire,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
pondering  in  silence  and  unobsorved  over  the  strange  history 
that  she  had  read. 

London  is  a  wonderful  place  !  Four-and- twenty  houra 
back,  with  a  feeling:  of  loneliness  and  depression  amounting 
to  pain,  Venetia  had  fled  to  sleep  as  her  only  refuge  j  now 
only  a  day  had  passed,  and  she  hod  both  seen  and  heard 
many  things  that  had  alike  startled  and  pleased  her ;  had 
found  powerful  and  charming  friends ;  and  laid  her  head 
upon  her  piUow  in  a  tumult  of  emotion  that  long  banished 
Blomber  from  her  beautifnl  eyes. 


CHAPTER  VU. 

Ve.nbtia  noon  found  that  she  must  hid  adieu  for  evor,  in 
London,  to  her  old  habits  of  solitude.  She  soon  discovered 
that  ehe  was  never  to  be  alone.    Her  aunt  called  upon  them 
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eurlj  in  the  morDing,  and  said  that  the  whole  day  must  be 
devoted  to  their  court  dresses ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  all  whirled  off  to  a  celebrated  milliner's.  After  innu- 
merable  consultations  and  experiments,  the  dress  of  Yenetia 
was  decided  on;  her  aunt  and  Lady  Annabel  were  both 
assured  that  it  would  exceed  in  splendour  and  propriety 
any  dress  at  the  drawing-room.  Indeed,  as  the  great  artist 
added,  with  such  a  model  to  work  from  it  would  reflect  but 
little  credit  on  the  establishment,  if  any  approached  Miss 
Herbert  in  the  effect  she  must  inevitably  produce. 

While  her  mother  was  undergoing  some  of  those  attentions 
to  which  Yenetia  had  recently  submitted,  and  had  retired 
for  a  few  minutes  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  our  little 
lady  of  Gherbury  strolled  about  the  saloon  in  which  she  had 
been  lefb,  until  her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  portrait 
of  a  young  man  in  an  oriental  dress,  standing  very  sub- 
limely amid  the  ruins  of  some  desert  city;  a  palm  tree 
in  the  distance,  and  by  his  side  a  crouching  camel,  and 
some  recumbent  followers  slumbering  amid  the  fallen 
colunms. 

'  That  is  Lord  Cadurcis,  my  love,'  said  her  aunt,  who  at 
the  moment  joined  her,  '  the  famous  poet.  All  the  young 
ladies  are  in  love  with  him.  I  dare  say  you  know  his  works 
by  heart.' 

'  No,  indeed,  aunt,'  said  Yenetia ;  *  I  have  never  even 
read  them ;  but  I  should  like  very  much.' 

'  Not  read  Lord  Cadurcis'  poems !  Oh !  we  must  go  and 
get  them  directly  for  you.  Everybody  reads  them.  You 
will  be  looked  upon  quite  as  a  little  barbarian.  We  will 
stop  the  carriage  at  Stockdale's,  and  get  them  for  you.' 

At  this  moment  Lady  Annabel  rejoined  them ;  and,  having 
made  aU  their  arrangements,  they  re-entered  the  carriage. 

'  Stop  at  Stockdale's,'  said  her  ladyship  to  the  servant ; 
*  I  must  get  Cadurcis'  last  poem  for  Yenetia.  She  will  be 
quite  back  in  her  learning,  Annabel.' 

'  Cadurcis'  last  poem ! '  said  Lady  Annabel ;  '  do  you  mean 
Lord  Cadurcis  P    Is  he  a  poet  ? ' 
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'  To  be  anre  1  Well,  j<m  axe  co&ntriGed  not  to  know  Lord 
Oadorcis!' 

'I  know  hira  very  well,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  gravely;  'but 
I  did  not  know  he  was  a  poet..' 

Tbo  Conntesa  laugLed,  the  carriage  stopped,  the  book  wao 
brought ;  Lady  Annabel  looked  uneasy,  and  tried  to  catch 
ber  daughter's  countenance,  but,  strange  to  say,  for  the  first 
time  in  lior  life  was  quite  unsuccessful.  The  Countess  took 
tho  book,  and  immedialely  gave  it  Venetia.  '  There,  my 
dear,'  said  her  aunt,  '  there  never  was  anything  so  charmiiig. 
I  am  so  provoked  tliat  Cadurcis  ia  a  Whig." 

'  A  Wbig  ! '  Buid  Lady  Annabel ;  '  he  was  not  a,  Wliig  when 
I  knew  him.' 

'  Oh !  my  dear.  I  am  afraid  he  b  worse  than  a  Whig.  Ho 
is  almost  a  rebel !  But  then  he  is  such  a  genius  !  Every- 
thing is  allowed,  you  know,  to  a  genius  !'  said  the  thonght- 
lesa  sister-in-law. 

Lady  Annabel  was  silent;  but  the  stiUuess  of  her  emo- 
tion must  not  bo  judged  from  tho  stillnoas  of  her  tongue. 
Her  astonishment  at  all  sbe  had  heard  was  only  equalled  by 
what  we  may  jastly  term  her  horror.  It  was  impossible 
th,at  she  could  have  listened  to  any  communication  at  the 
Bume  time  ao  astounding,  aod  to  hor  so  fearful. 

'  We  knew  Lord  Cadurcis  when  he  was  very  young,  annty' 
said  Venelia,  in  a  quiet  tone.  '  He  lived  near  mamma,  in 
tlie  country.' 

'  Oh  I  my  dear  Annabel,  if  yon  see  him  in  town  bring 
him  to  me  ;  he  ig  the  most  difficult  person  in  the  world  to 
get  to  one's  house,  and  I  would  give  anything  if  he  would 
come  and  dine  with  mo.' 

The  Countess  at  last  set  ber  relations  down  tit  their 
hotel.  When  Lady  Annabel  was  once  more  alone  with  ber 
dauj^hter,  sbe  said,  'Venetia,  dearest,  give  me  that  book 
your  aunt  lent  yon.' 

Venetia  immediately  banded  it  to  hor,  bat  her  mother  did 
notoponit;bntsaying,*  The  Bishop  dines  at  four,  darling;  1 
think  it  is  time  for  us  to  dress,'  Lady  Annabol  left  tho  room. 
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To  say  the  truth,  Yenetia  was  less  snrpriscd  than  disap- 
pointed by  this  conduct  of  her  mother's ;  but  she  was  not 
apt  to  murmur,  and  she  tried  to  dismiss  the  subject  from 
her  thoughts. 

It  was  with  unfeigned  deh'ght  that  the  kind-hearted 
Masham  welcomed  under  his  own  roof  his  two  best  and 
dearest  friends.  He  had  asked  nobody  to  meet  them ;  it 
was  settled  that  tliey  were  to  be  quite  alone,  and  to  talk  of 
nothing  but  Cherbury  and  Marringhurst.  When  they  were 
seated  at  table,  the  Bishop,  who  had  been  detained  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  been  rather  hurried  to  be  in  time  to 
receive  his  guests,  turned  to  his  servant  and  inquired  whether 
any  one  had  called. 

*  Yes,  my  lord,  Lord  Cadurcis,'  was  the  reply. 

*  Our  old  companion,'  said  the  Bishop  to  Lady  Annabel, 
with  a  smile.  '  He  has  called  upon  me  twice,  and  I  have 
on  both  occasions  unfortunately  been  absent.' 

Lady  Annabel  merely  bowed  an  assent  to  the  Bishop's 
remark.  Yenetia  longed  to  speak,  but  found  it  impossible. 
'  What  is  it  that  represses  me  ? '  she  asked  herself.  '  Is 
there  to  be  another  forbidden  subject  insensibly  to  arise 
between  us  ?  I  must  struggle  against  this  indefinable  des- 
potism that  seems  to  pervade  my  life.' 

'Have  you  met  Lord  Cadurcis,  sir?'  at  length  asked 
Venetia. 

'  Onee ;  we  resumed  our  acquaintance  at  a  dinner  party 
one  day;  but  I  shall  soon  see  a  great  deal  of  him,  for  he 
has  just  taken  his  seat.     He  is  of  age,  you  know.' 

*  I  hope  he  has  come  to  years  of  discretion  in  every  sense,' 
said  Lady  Annabel ;  '  but  I  fear  not.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear  lady ! '  said  the  Bishop,  '  he  has  become  a 

'        great  man ;  he  is  our  star.     I  assure  you  there  is  nobody  in 

London  talked  of  but  Lord  Cadurcis.    He  asked  me  a  great 

deal  after  you  and  Cherbury.     He  will  be  dehghted  to  see 

I     y<>^- 

j  *  I  cannot  say,'  replied  Lady  Annabel,  '  that  the  desire  of 

peeting  is  at  all  mutual.     From  all  I  hear,  our  connections 
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a  very  diSeFent,  and  I  dare  saj  o 

w  poem  to-day,'  said  Vonetla, 


1  opinion  B  n 
likpwieB.' 

'  My  anat  lent  n 
iwldly. 

'  Have  yon  read  it  ? '  asked  tbe  Bishop. 

'  I  am  no  admirer  of  modem  poetry,'  eaid  Lady  Annabel, 
somewhat  tartly. 

'Poetry  of  any  kind  is  not  mnch  in  my  way,'  said  the 
Bishop,  '  but  if  yon  like  to  read  his  poems,  I  wiU  lend  them 
to  yon,  for  he  gave  me  a  copy ;  esteemed  a  great  hononr,  I 
KSsnre  yon.' 

'  Thank  you,  my  lord,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  '  both  Venetin 
and  myself  are  much  engaged  now  ;  and  1  do  not  wish  hor 
to  read  wliile  she  is  in  London.  When  we  return  to  Cher- 
bury  she  will  have  abundance  of  time,  if  desirable.' 

Both  Viiiietia  and  her  worthy  host  ftit  that  the  present 
enbject  of  conversation  was  not  agreeable  to  Lady  Annabel, 
and  it  was  changed.  They  fell  upon  more  gracious  topics, 
and  in  spile  of  this  somewhat  sallon  commencement  the 
meeting  was  quite  as  delightful  as  tlicy  anticipated.  Lady 
Annabel  particularly  exerted  herself  to  please,  and,  as  waa 
invariably  the  case  under  such  cireumstaiices  with  this  lady, 
ihe  was  eminently  Huccessliil ;  sht.-  apparently  endeavoured, 
by  her  remarkable  kindness  to  licr  daughter,  to  atone  for 
any  nnpleasant  feeling  which  her  previous  manner  might  fur 
an  instant  have  occasioned.  Yenetia  watched  her  beautiful 
and  affectionate  parent,  as  Lady  Annabel  now  dwelt  with 
delight  upon  the  remembrance  of  their  happy  home,  and 
now  recurred  t«  the  anxiety  she  naturally  felt  about  her 
daughter's  approaching  preeeutation,  with  feelings  of  love 
Knd  admiration,  which  made  her  aecuse  herself  for  the  recent 
rebellion  of  her  heart.  She  thought  only  of  hor  mother's 
sorrows,  and  her  devotion  to  her  child ;  and,  grateful  for 
the  unexpected  course  of  circumstances  which  seemed  to 
be  leading  every  member  of  tbeir  former  little  society  to 
honour  and  happiness,  she  resolved  to  persist  in  that  career 
of  duty  and  devotion  to  her  mother,  from  which  it  seemed 
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to  her  she  had  never  deviated  for  a  moment  but  to  expo> 
rience  sorrow,  misfortune,  and  remorse.  Never  did  Venetia 
receive  her  mother's  accustomed  embrace  and  blessinrr  with 
more  responsive  tenderness  and  gratitude  than  this  night. 
She  banished  Cadnrcis  and  his  poems  from  her  thoughts, 
confident  that,  so  long  as  her  mother  approved  neither  of 
her  oontinning  his  acquaintance,  nor  perusing  his  writings, 
it  was  well  that  the  one  should  be  a  forgotten  tie,  and  the 
other  a  sealed  book. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Among  the  intimate  acquaintances  of  Lady  AnnabeFs 
brother  was  the  nobleman  who  had  been  a  minister  during 
the  American  war,  and  who  had  also  been  the  guardian  of 
Lord  Cadurcis,  of  whom,  indeed,  he  was  likewise  a  distant 
relative.  He  had  called  with  his  wife  on  Lady  Annabel, 
after  meeting  her  and  her  daughter  at  her  brother's,  and 
bad  cultivated  her  acquaintance  with  great  kindness  and 
assiduity,  so  that  Lady  Annabel  had  found  it  impossible  to 
refuse  hiB  invitation  to  dinner. 

This  dinner  occurred  a  few  days  afler  the  visit  of  the 
Herberts  to  the  Bishop,  and  that  excellent  personage,  her 
own  £Bunily,  and  some  others  equally  distinguished,  but  all 
of  the  ministerial  party,  were  invited  to  meet  her.  Lady 
Annabel  found  herself  placed  at  table  between  a  pompous 
courtier,  who,  being  a  gourmand,  was  not  very  prompt  to 
disturb  his  enjoyment  by  conversation,  and  a  young  man 
whom  she  found  very  agreeable,  and  who  at  first,  indeed, 
attracted  her  attention  by  his  resemblance  to  some  face 
with  which  she  felt  she  was  familiar,  and  yet  which  she 
was  not  successful  in  recalling.  His  manners  were  re- 
markably frank  and  ingenuous,  yet  soil  and  refined.  With- 
out having  any  peculiar  brilliancy  of  expression,  he  wus 
apt  and  fluent^  and  his  whole  demeanour  characterised  by 
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»  gentle  modest;  tliat  wm  liiglily  engaging.  Appnrently 
he  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  for  he  more  than  once 
alluded  to  his  esparience  of  foreign  countries ;  bat  this  waa 
afterwards  explained  by  Lady  Annabel  discovering,  from 
an  obHervalion  he  let  ftkll,  that  be  ivaa  a  sailor.  A  passing 
qnestion  from  an  opposite  gaest  also  Uild  her  that  he  was  a 
member  of  parliament.  ^Vhile  she  yam  rather  anxiously 
iivishing  to  know  wbo  bo  might  be,  aud  congratulating  bor* 
self  that  one  in  whose  favour  she  was  so  much  prepasseased 
shonld  be  on  the  right  siile,  their  host  saluted  bim  from 
the  lop  of  tho  table,  and  said,  '  Captain  Cudui'cis,  a  glass  of 

The  countenance  was  now  explained.  It  was  indeed 
Lord  Cadnreia  whom  he  rCKembled,  tJiough  hia  eyes  were 
dark  blue,  and  hia  hair  light  brown.  This  then  was  that 
consin  who  had  been  sent  to  sea  to  moke  bis  fortnne,  and 
whom  Lady  Annabel  had  a  faint  rocoljectiiin  of  poor  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  once  mentioning.  George  Cadnrcis  had  not  ex- 
actly made  his  fortune,  but  he  hod  distinguished  himself  in 
his  profession,  aud  especially  in  Rodney's  victory,  and  had 
foaght  his  way  up  to  the  command  of  a  frigate.  Tho  frigate 
had  recently  been  paid  off,  and  he  had  called  to  pay  bis  re- 
spects to  his  noble  relative  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  hia 
interest  for  a  new  command.  The  guardian  of  liia  cousin, 
mortified  with  the  conduct  of  his  hopeful  ward,  waa  not 
very  favourably  impressed  towards  any  one  who  bora  tbo 
name  of  Cadurcis ;  yet  George,  with  no  pretence,  had  a 
winning  honest  manner  that  made  friends ;  his  lordship 
took  a  fancy  to  him,  and,  as  he  could  not  at  the  moment 
obtain  him  a  ship,  he  did  the  next  best  thing  for  Imn  in  hia 
power ;  a  borough  was  vacant,  and  he  put  him  into  par- 
liament. 

'  Do  yon  know,'  said  Lady  Annabel  to  her  neighbour,  '  I 
have  been  fancying  all  dinner  time  that  we  had  met  before ; 
bat  I  find  it  is  that  you  only  resemble  one  with  whom  I 
was  once  acquainted.' 

'  My  cousin  1 '  said  the  Captain  ;  '  he  will  be  very  mortified 
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when  I  go  borne,  if  I  tell  liim  your  ladjsliip  speaks  of  his 
aoqnaintance  as  one  that  is  past.* 

'  It  is  some  years  since  we  met,*  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a 
more  reserved  tone. 

*  Plantagenet  can  never  forget  what  be  owes  to  you,'  said 
Captain  Cadorcis.  '  How  often  has  he  spoken  to  me  of  yon 
and  Miss  Herbert !  It  was  only  the  other  night ;  yes  !  not 
a  week  ago ;  that  he  made  me  sit  np  with  him  all  night, 
while  be  was  telling  stories  of  Cherbnry:  you  see  I  am 
quite  familiar  with  the  spot,'  he  added,  smiling. 

*You  are  very  intimate  with  your  cousin,  I  see,*  said 
Lady  Annabel. 

'I  live  a  great  deal  with  him,'  said  George  Cadurcis. 
'  You  know  we  bad  never  met  or  communicated ;  and  it 
was  not  Plantagenet's  fault,  I  am  sure ;  for  of  all  the  gene- 
rous, amiable,  lovable  beings,  Cadurcis  is  the  best  I  ever 
met  with  in  this  world.  Ever  since  we  knew  each  other 
be  has  been  a  brother  to  me ;  and  though  our  politics  and 
opinions  are  so  opposed,  and  we  naturally  live  in  such  a 
different  circle,  be  would  have  insisted  even  upon  my 
having  apartments  in  bis  house ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  give  you  the  slightest  idea  of  the  delicate  and  unceasing 
kindness  I  experience  from  him.  If  we  had  lived  together 
all  our  lives,  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  more  united.' 

This  eulogium  rather  softened  Lady  Annabel's  heart ;  she 
even  observed,  *  I  always  thought  Lord  Cadurcis  naturally 
weU  disposed  ;  I  always  hoped  he  would  turn  out  well ;  but 
I  was  afraid,  from  what  I  heard,  he  was  much  changed. 
He  shows,  however,  bis  sense  and  good  feeling  in  selecting 
you  for  bis  friend ;  for  you  are  his  natural  one,'  she  added, 
afler  a  momentary  pause. 

*  And  then  you  know,'  he  continued,  *  it  is  so  purely  kind 
of  him;  for  of  course  I  am  not  fit  to  be  a  companion  for 
Cadurcis,  and  perhaps,  as  far  as  that,  no  one  is.  Of  course 
we  have  not  a  thought  in  common.  I  know  nothing  but 
what  I  have  picked  up  in  a  rough  life ;  and  he,  you  know, 
19  the  cleverest  person  that  ever  lived,  at  least  I  think  so.' 
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\ja.A.j  Annabel  smiled. 

'  Well,heiavery  youug,'  she  observed,  'mnch  yonrjnnicir, 
Captiun  Cadnrcis ;  and  I  hope  he  will  yet  prove  a  faithlnl 
Bt«ward  of  the  great  gifts  that  God  has  given  him.' 

'  I  would  stiike  all  I  hold  dear,'  said  the  Captain,  with 
great  animatiun,  '  that  Cadurcia  tnms  out  well.  He  has  such 
a  good  heart.  Ah  !  Lady  Annabel,  if  he  he  now  and  then 
a  bttle  irregular,  only  think  of  tlie  temptations  that  assail 
him.  Only  one-iind- twenty,  his  own  master,  aud  all  London 
at  his  feet.  It  is  too  much  for  any  one's  head.  But  say  or 
think  what  the  world  may,  I  know  him  bettor  than  they 
do;  and  I  know  there  is  not  a  Ener  creature  in  existence. 
I  hope  hia  old  friends  will  not  desert  him,'  added  Captain 
Codnrcifi,  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  deprecate  the 
severity  of  liidy  Annabel;  'for  in  spite  of  alt  hia  fume  and 
prosperity,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  is  the  time  when  ho  mosl 
needs  them.* 

'  Ybtj  possibly,'  said  her  ladyship  rather  dtyly. 

While  the  mother  was  engaged  in  this  conversation  with 
her  neighbour  respecting  her  former  interesting  acqtiaint- 
ance,  such  was  the  fame  of  Lord  Cadurcis  then  in  the  me- 
tropolis, that  he  also  formed  the  topic  of  conversation  at 
another  part  of  the  table,  to  which  tlie  daughter  was  au 
attentive  listener.  The  tone  in  which  he  was  spoken  of, 
however,  was  of  a  vety  different  charactfir.  Wliile  no  one 
disputed  his  genius,  hia  principles,  temper,  and  habits  of 
life  were  submitted  to  the  severest  scrutiny  ;  aud  it  was 
with  blended  feelings  of  interest  and  astonishment  that 
Venetia  listened  to  llie  detail  of  wild  opinions,  capricious 
conduct,  aud  extravagant  aud  eccentric  behaviour  ascribed 
to  the  companion  of  her  childhood,  who  had  now  beooma 
the  spoiled  child  of  society.  A  shrewd  gentleman,  who 
had  taken  an  extremely  active  part  in  this  diacnssion,  in- 
quired of  Venetia,  next  to  whom  he  was  seai-ed,  whetUur 
she  had  read  his  lordship's  last  poem.  Se  was  cxtremeily 
surprised  when  Venetia  answered  in  the  negnlive ;  but  lie 
wized  the  opportunity  of  giving  her  an  elaborate  critidsm 
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on  the  poetical  genius  of  Cadurcis.  '  As  for  his  stylo/  said 
the  critic,  '  no  one  can  deny  that  is  his  own,  and  he  will 
last  by  his  style  ;  as  for  his  philosophy,  and  all  these  wild 
opinions  of  his,  they  will  pass  away,  because  they  are  not 
gennine,  they  are  not  his  own,  they  are  borrowed.  He  will 
ontwrite  them ;  depend  upon  it,  he  will.  The  fact  is,  as  a 
friend  of  mine  observed  the  other  day,  Herbert's  writings 
have  tnmed  his  head.  Of  course  yon  could  know  nothing 
about  them,  but  there  are  wonderful  things  in  them,  I  can 
tell  you  that.* 

*  I  believe  it  most  sincerely,'  said  Yenetia. 

The  critic  stared  at  his  neighbour.  *  Hush  ! '  said  he, 
'his  wife  and  daughter  are  here.  We  must  not  talk  of 
these  things.  You  know  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  ?  There 
she  is ;  a  very  fine  woman  too.  And  that  is  his  daughter 
there,  I  believe,  that  dark  girl  with  a  tumed-up  nose.  I 
cannot  say  she  warrants  the  poetical  address  to  her : 

My  precious  pearl  the  false  and  glittering  world 
Has  ne'er  polluted  with  its  garish  light ! 

She  does  not  look  much  like  a  pearl,  does  she  P  She  should 
keep  in  solitude,  eh  ? ' 

The  ladies  rose  and  relieved  Yenetia  from  her  embarrass- 
ment. 

After  dinner  Lady  Annabel  introduced  George  Cadurcis 
to  her  daughter;  and,  seated  by  them  both,  he  contrived 
without  efibrt,  and  without  the  slightest  consciousness  of 
success,  to  confirm  the  pleasing  impression  in  his  favour 
which  he  had  already  made,  and,  when  they  parted,  it  was 
even  with  a  mutual  wish  that  they  might  meet  again. 


CHAPTER  DC 


It  was  the  night  after  the  drawing-room.  Lord  Cadurcis 
was  at  Brookes'  dining  at  midnight,  having  risen  since  only 
a  few  hours.     Being  a  malcontent,  he  had  ceased  to  attend 


the  Coart,  where  hw  o-iginaJ  reception  haxl  been  mosi  gm,. 
ciona,  which  be  bad  rctaracd  bj  some  iactious  votcB,  and  a, 
canstic  lampoon. 

A  party  of  young  men  entered,  from  the  Court  Ball, 
which  in  those  days  always  terminated  at  midnight.  wLenoe 
the  gneata  generally  proceeded  to  Ranelagh  ;  one  or  two  of 
them  seated  themselves  at  the  table  at  wliich  C&durcis  was 
flittJBg.  They  were  full  of  a  now  beauty  who  hud  been 
presented.  Their  violent  and  even  extravagant  encominiua 
excited  his  cariosity,  Sach  a  creature  had  never  been  seen, 
she  was  peerless,  the  most  radiant  of  acknowledged  oharma 
had  been  dimmed  before  ber.  Their  Majesties  bad  accorded 
to  her  the  most  marked  reception.  A  Prince  of  the  blood 
had  honoured  her  with  his  hand.  Then  they  began  to  ex- 
patiate with  fresh  entbnsiasm  on  her  unparalleled  loveliness. 

'  0  Cadnrcis,'  said  a  young  nohle,  who  was  one  of  his 
extreme  admirers,  'she  is  the  only  creature  I  ever  beheld 
worthy  of  being  one  of  your  heroines.' 

'  Whom  are  yon  talking  about  '^ '  asked  Cadnrcis  in  a 
rather  listless  tone. 


'  The  new  beauty,  of  coi 
*  And  who  may  she  be  ? 
'  Misa  Herbert,  t«  be  sui 


Who  speaks  or  thinks  of  any 


B  Herbert  ? '  exclumed  Ca.' 


'  What,  Ve ,  I  n 

durcis,  with  no  little  energy. 

'  Yes.     Do  yoB  know  her  P ' 

'  Do  jon  mean  to  say -'  and  Cadurcia  stopped  and 

rose  from  the  table,  and  joined  the  party  round  the  fire. 
*  What  Miss  Herbert  is  it  F '  he  added,  after  a  short  pause. 

'  Why  the  Miss  Herbert ;  Herbert's  dnughti-r,  to  be  sum. 
She  was  presented  to-dny  by  her  mother. 

'Lady  Annabel?' 

'  The  same.' 

'  PreBonted  to-day  ! '  said  Cadnrcis  audibly,  yet  speakine 
m  it  wei-o  to  himself.  'Presented  to-day!  Pruacnted! 
How  fitrange  !' 
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*  So  every  one  tbmks ;  one  of  the  strangest  things  that 
ever  happened,'  remarked  a  bystander. 

*  And  I  did  not  even  know  they  were  in  town/  continned 
Gadnrcis,  for,  from  his  irregular  hours,  he  had  not  seen  his 
cousin  since  the  party  of  yesterday.  He  began  walking 
up  and  down  the  room,  muttering,  '  Masham,  Weymouth, 
London,  presented  at  Court,  and  I  know  nothing.  How 
life  changes !  Yenetia  at  Court,  my  Venetia  ! '  Then  turn- 
ing round  and  addressing  the  young  nobleman  who  had  first 
spoken  to  him,  he  asked  '  if  the  ball  were  over.' 

*  Yes ;  all  the  world  are  going  to  Ranclagh.  Are  you 
inclined  to  take  a  round  ? ' 

*  I  have  a  strange  fancy,'  said  Cadurcis,  *  and  if  you  will 
go  with  me,  I  will  take  you  in  my  vis-iUvis.     It  is  here.' 

This  was  an  irresistible  invitation,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  companions  were  on  their  way ;  Cadurcis,  apparently 
with  no  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject,  leading  the  con- 
versation very  artfully  to  the  presentation  of  Miss  Herbert. 
His  friend  was  heartily  inclined  to  gratify  his  curiosity. 
He  gave  him  ample  details  of  Miss  Herbert's  person :  even 
of  her  costume,  and  the  sensation  both  produced ;  how  she 
was  presented  by  her  mother,  who,  after  so  long  an  estrange- 
ment from  the  world,  scarcely  excited  less  impression,  and 
the  remarkable  cordiality  with  which  both  mother  and 
daughter  were  greeted  by  the  sovereign  and  his  royal 
consort. 

The  two  young  noblemen  found  Ranelagh  crowded,  but 
the  presence  of  Lord  Cadurcis  occasioned  a  sensation  the 
moment  he  was  recognised.  Everywhere  the  whisper  went 
round,  and  many  parties  crowded  near  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  hero  of  the  day.  *  Which  is  he  P  That  fair,  tall  young 
man  ?  No,  the  other  to  be  sure.  Is  it  really  he  ?  How 
distinguished  I  How  melancholy !  Quite  the  poet.  Do 
you  think  he  is  really  so  unhappy  as  he  looks  ?  I  would 
sooner  see  him  than  the  King  and  Queen.  He  seems  very 
joung,  but  then  he  has  seen  so  much  of  the  world !  Fine 
eyes,  beautiful  hair !     I  wonder  who  is  his  friend  ?     How 
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prood  ha  mnat  be !     Wlio  is  that  ladf  lie  bowed  to  ?     Tbot 

ia  tbe  Duke  of speakiiig  to  bim.'     Sucb  were  tht 

marka  that  migbt  be  caught  iii  theTiciDityof  Lord  Ctuiorcid 
as  be  took  bis  round,  gazed  at  bj  tbe  assembled  crowd,  of 
wbom  maiiy  knew  bim  ouly  by  fame,  for  tho  charm  of 
Hanelagh  vas  tbat  it  was  ratber  a  popular  tbon  a  merely 
fHshionable  assembly.  Society  at  large  blended  with  the 
Court,  wbich  maintained  and  renewed  itn  influence  by  being 
witnessed  under  tbe  most  graceful  auspices.  Tbe  pereon&l 
autbority  of  tbe  aristocracy  has  decreased  witb  tbe  disap- 
pearance of  Banelagh  and  eimilar  places  of  amasement, 
wbere  rank  was  not  exclusive,  and  luxury  by  tbe  gratifies^ 
tion  it  occasioned  others  seemed  robbed  of  half  its  selfian 

In  bis  second  round,  Lord  Cadurcis  rccoguised  tbe  ap- 
proach of  the  Herberts,  Tbey  formed  the  portion  of  a  large 
party.  Lady  Annabel  was  leaning  on  her  brother,  whom 
Cadurcis  knew  by  siglit ;  Yetietia  was  at  tbe  side  of  her 
nnnt,  and  several  gentlemen  were  hovering  about  them  ; 
among  tbem,  U)  his  surprise,  bis  cousin,  George  Cadnrcia, 
in  bis  uniform,  for  he  bod  been  to  Court  and  to  the  Conrt 
Ball,  Venetia  was  talking  witb  animation.  She  wa 
ncr  Court  dress  and  in  powder.  Uor  appearance  was 
strange  U>  him.  He  could  s<.-aru:ly  recognise  the  friend  of  bia 
childhood  ;  but  without  any  doubt  ta  all  that  assembly,  n 
rivalled  in  the  whole  world  for  beauty,  graco,  and  splendour, 
she  was  without  a  parallel-,  a  cyuosuro  on  wbich  all  eyea 
were  fiied. 

So  occupied  wore  tbe  ladies  of  the  Herbert  party  by  the 
conversation  of  their  numerous  and  brilliant  attendants, 
that  the  approach  of  any  one  else  but  Lord  Cadurcis  might 
have  been  unnoticed  by  them,  but  a  hundred  tongues  befors 
he  drew  nigh  had  prepared  Venetia  for  his  appearance. 
She  was  indeed  most  aniious  to  behold  him,  and  though 
she  was  aware  that  her  boart  fluttered  not  slightly  as  tba 
moment  was  at  band,  she  commanded  bcr  gaze,  and  her 
eyes  met  his,  altbongb  she  was  doubtful  whether  be  might 
ciioose  or  eitro  to  recognise  her.     He  bowed  nlmoat  to  tha 
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groand  ;  find  when  Yenotia  had  raised  her  responsive  head 
he  had  passed  hj. 

*  Why,  Gadnrcis,  yon  know  Miss  Herbert?  *  said  his  friend 
in  a  tone  of  some  astonishment. 

*  Well ;  bnt  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  her.' 
'  Is  she  not  beantiful  ?  * 

*  I  never  donbted  on  that  snbject ;  I  tell  yon,  Scrope,  we 
mnst  contrive  to  join  her  party.  I  wish  we  had  some  of 
oar  friends  among  them.  Here  comes  the  Monteagle ;  aid 
me  to  escape  her.' 

The  most  fascinating  smile  failed  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  Gadnrcis ;  fortunately,  the  lady  was  the  centre  of  a 
brilliant  band ;  all  that  he  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  boldly 
to  proceed. 

*  Do  yon  think  my  cousin  is  altered  since  yon  knew  him? ' 
inquired  George  Gadnrcis  of  Venetia. 

^  I  scarcely  had  time  to  observe  him,'  she  replied. 

'  I  wish  you  would  let  me  bring  him  to  you.  He  did  not 
know  until  this  moment  you  were  in  town.  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  wo  met  yesterday.' 

'  Oh,  no,'  said  Venetia.     '  Do  not  disturb  him.' 

In  timei  however,  Lord  Gadnrcis  was  again  in  sight ;  and 
now  without  any  hesitation  he  stopped,  and  falling  into  the 
line  by  Miss  Herbert,  he  addressed  her :  '  I  am  proud  of 
being  remembered  by  Miss  Herbert,'  he  said. 

'  I  am  most  happy  to  meet  you,'  replied  Venetia,  with 
nnafiected  sincerity. 

'  And  Lady  Annabel,  I  have  not  been  able  to  catch  her 
eye :  is  she  quite  well  ?  I  was  ignorant  that  you  were  in 
London  until  I  heard  of  your  triumph  this  night.' 

The  Gountess  whispered  her  niece,  and  Venetia  accord- 
ingly presented  Lord  Gadurds  to  her  aunt.  This  was  a 
most  gratifying  circumstance  to  him.  He  was  anxious,  by 
some  means  or  other,  to  effect  his  entrance  into  her  circle ; 
and  he  had  an  irresistible  suspicion  that  Lady  Annabel  no 
longer  looked  upon  him  with  eyes  of  favour.  So  he  resolved 
to  enlist  the  aunt  as  his  friend.    Few  persons  could  be  more 
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wumiog  tboji  Codnrcis,  when  he  willed  it ;  and  every  at- 
tempt to  please  from  one  whom  all  emnlated  to  gratify  and 
honour,  was  enre  to  be  snccessful.  The  Countess,  who,  in 
spite  of  politics,  was  a  secret  votary  of  his,  was  quite  pre- 
jMired  to  be  enchanted.  She  congratulatod  herself  on  form- 
ing, as  she  had  long  wished,  an  acquaintance  with  one  bo 
celebrated.  She  lon^d  to  pass  Lady  Monteagle  in  triumph. 
Cadnrcia  improved  his  opportanily  to  the  ntmost.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  be  more  engai:^g ;  lively,  yet  at 
the  same  time  gentle,  and  deferential  with  all  his  originality. 
He  spoke,  indeed,  more  to  the  aunt  than  to  Venetia,  but 
when  he  addressed  the  latter,  there  was  a  melting,  almost  a 
moomfii]  tonderaess  in  bis  tones,  that  alike  affected  her 
heart  and  charmed  her  imagination.  Nor  could  she  be  in- 
sensible to  the  gratification  she  experienced  as  she  witnessed, 
overy  instant,  the  emotion  hia  presence  excited  among  tha 
passers-by,  and  of  which  Cadarcis  himself  seemed  so  pro- 
perly and  so  ntterly  uncD:iscious.   And  this  waa  Plantagenet! 

Lord  Cadarcis  spoke  of  his  cousin,  who,  on  his  joining 
the  party,  had  assisted  the  arrangement  by  moving  to  the 
other  side ;  and  he  spoke  of  him  with  a  regard  wiiioh  pleased 
Venetia,  though  Cadurcb  eu^ded  him  his  good  fortime  iu 
having  the  adv&ntage  of  a  prior  acqnaintanco  with  Uisa 
Herbert  in  town  ;  '  but  then  we  are  old  acquaintances  in  the 
country,'  he  added,  half  in  a  playful,  half  in  a  melancholy 
tone,  '  are  we  not  P  ' 

'  It  is  a  long  time  that  we  have  known  each  other,  and  it 
is  a  long  time  since  we  have  niet,"  replied  Venetia. 

'  A  dehcate  reproach,'  said  Cadurcis ;  '  bat  perhaps  rather 
my  misfortune  tlian  my  fanlt.  My  thoughts  have  been  ofWn, 
I  might  say  ever,  at  Clierbury." 

'  And  the  abbey  ;  have  yon  forgotten  the  abbey  ?  ' 

'  I  have  never  been  near  it  since  a  morning  yon  perhaps 
remember,'  said  bis  lordship  in  a  low  voice.  '  Ah !  Miss 
Herbert,'  be  continued,  with  a  sigh,  '  I  was  young  then ;  I 
have  lived  to  change  many  opinions,  and  some  of  which  yon 
then  disapproved.' 
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Tbe  party  stopped  at  a  box  just  vacant,  and  in  whioh  the 
ladies  seated  themselyes  while  their  carriages  were  inquired 
for.  Lord  Cadarcis,  with  a  rather  faltering  heart,  went  up 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Venetia's  mother.  Lady  Annabel 
received  him  with  a  courtesy,  that  however  was  scarcely 
cordial,  but  the  Ck)nntess  instantly  presented  him  to  her 
hnsband  with  an  unction  which  a  little  astonished  her  sis- 
ter-in-law. Then  a  whisper,  bnt  nnobserved,  passed  be- 
tween the  Earl  and  his  lady,  and  in  a  minute  Lord  Cadurcis 
had  been  invited  to  dine  with  them  on  the  next  day,  and 
meet  his  old  friends  from  the  country.  Cadurcis  was  pre- 
viously engaged,  but  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  accepting 
the  invitation.  The  Monteagle  party  now  passed  by ;  the 
lady  looked  a  little  surprised  at  the  company  in  which  she 
found  her  favourite,  and  not  a  little  mortified  by  his  neglect. 
What  business  had  Cadurcis  to  be  speaking  to  that  Miss 
Herbert?  Was  it  not  enough  that  the  whole  day  not 
another  name  had  scarcely  crossed  her  ear,  but  the  night 
must  even  witness  the  conquest  of  Lord  Cadurcis  by  the 
new  beauty  ?  It  was  such  bad  ton,  it  was  so  unlike  him,  it 
was  so  underbred,  for  a  person  of'  his  position  immediately 
to  bow  before  the  new  idol  of  the  hour,  and  a  Tory  girl  too! 
It  was  the  last  thing  she  could  have  expected  from  him. 
She  should,  on  the  contrary,  have  thought  that  the  uni- 
versal admiration  which  this  Miss  Herbert  commanded 
would  have  been  exactly  the  reason  why  a  man  like  Ca- 
durcis would  have  seemed  almost  unconscious  of  her  exist- 
once.  She  determined  to  remonstrate  with  him  ;  and  she 
was  sure  of  a  speedy  opportunity,  for  he  was  to  dine  with 
her  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NoTwrrasTAMDiNO  Lady  Anuabers  reserved  demeanour.  Lord 
Cadurcis,  supported  by  the  presence  of  his  cousin,  whom  ho 
had  discovered  to  be  a  favourite  of  that  lady,  ventunxi  to 
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oall  opon  lier  tLo  next  dny,  bat  tlie  was  out.  They  were 
to  meet,  hovreTcr,  at  dinner,  where  Cadcrcis  determined  to 
omit  DO  opportunity  t«  propitiate  her.  TLe  Counteas  had 
n  great  deal  of  tact,  and  aho  contrived  to  make  up  ft  party 
to  receive  him,  in  whicli  there  were  several  of  bis  friends, 

among  them,  his  conain  and  the  Bishop  of ,  and  no 

strangers  who  were  not,  like  herself,  hia  great  admirers ; 
bnt  if  ehe  had  known  more,  i^he  need  not  have  given  herself 
this  tronble,  for  there  was  a  charm  among  her  guests  of 
which  she  was  ignorant,  and  Cadurcis  went  determined  to 
please  and  to  be  pleased. 

At  dinner  he  was  seated  next  to  Ijady  Annabel,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  any  person  to  be  more  deferential,  soft, 
and  insinuating.  He  spoke  of  old  days  with  emotion  which 
he  did  not  attempt  to  suppress ;  he  ailadcd  to  the  present 
nith  in6nit«  deUrAcy.  Dut  it  was  very  difficult  to  make 
way.  Lady  Annabel  was  courteous,  but  she  wils  reserved. 
His  lively  reminiscences  elicited  from  her  no  corresponding 
sentiment;  and  no  art  wonld  induce  her  to  dwell  upon  the 
present.  If  she  only  would  have  condescended  to  compli- 
ment him,  it  wonld  have  given  him  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  dial-asta  of  the  life  which  he  now  led,  and  a 
descriptiDn  of  the  only  life  which  he  wished  to  lead ;  bnt 
I^y  Annabel  etadiously  avoided  affording  him  any  open- 
ing of  the  kind.  She  treated  him  like  a  stranger,  Sha 
impressed  upon  him  without  effort  that  she  would  only 
consider  him  aji  acqaaintance.  How  Cadnrcia,  satiated 
with  the  incense  of  the  whole  world,  sighed  for  one  singlo 
congratulation  from  Lady  Annabel!     Nothing  could  move 

'  I  was  ao  surprised  to  meet  you  last  night,'  at  length  ho 
ngain  observed.  '  I  have  made  eo  many  inquiries  aHer  yon. 
Oar  dear  friend  the  Bishop  waa,  I  fear,  alruoat  wearied 
with  my  inquiriea  after  Gherharv.  I  know  not  how  it  was, 
]  felt  quite  a  pang  when  I  heard  that  3*ou  bad  left  it,  ftnd 
that  all  these  years,  when  I  havo  been  conjuring  up  so 
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many  yisions  of  what  was  passing  under  that  dear  roof,  jou 
were  at  Weymouth.* 

*  Yes.     We  were  at  Weymouth  some  time.' 

*  But  do  not  you  long  to  see  Cherbury  again  ?  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  I  pant  for  it.  For  my  part,  I  have  seen  the 
world,  and  I  have  seen  enough  of  it.  After  all,  the  end  of 
all  our  exertions  is  to  be  happy  at  home ;  that  is  the  end  of 
everything ;  don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

'A  happy  home  is  certainly  a  great  blessing,'  replied 
Lady  Annabel ;  '  and  a  rare  one.' 

*  But  why  should  it  be  rare  ? '  inquired  Lord  Cadurcis. 

'  It  is  our  own  fault,'  said  Lady  Annabel ;  *  our  vanity 
drives  us  from  our  hearths.' 

'  But  we  soon  return  again,  and  calm  and  cooled.  For 
my  part,  I  have  no  object  in  life  but  to  settle  down  at  the 
old  abbey,  and  never  to  quit  again  our  woods.  But  I  shall 
lead  a  dull  life  without  my  neighbours,'  he  added,  with  a 
smile,  and  in  a  tone  half-coaxing. 

*  I  suppose  you  never  see  Lord now  ?  *  said  Lady 

Annabel,  mentioning  his  late  guardian.  There  was,  as 
Cadurcis  fancied,  some  sarcasm  in  the  question,  though  not 
in  the  tone  in  which  it  was  asked. 

*  No,  I  never  see  him,'  his  lordship  answered  firmly ;  *  we 
differ  in  our  opinions,  and  I  differ  from  him  with  regret ; 
but  I  diff*er  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  therefore  I  have  no 
alternative.' 

*  The  claims  of  duty  are  of  course  paramount,'  observed 
Lady  Annabel. 

*  You  know  my  cousin  ? '  said  Cadurcis,  to  turn  the  con- 
versation. 

*  Yes,  and  I  like  him  much ;  he  appears  to  be  a  sensible, 
amiable  person,  of  excellent  principles.' 

*  I  am  not  bound  to  admire  George's  principles,'  said 
Lord  Cadurcis,  gaily ;  *  but  I  respect  them,  because  I  know 
that  they  are  conscientious.  I  love  G^rge  ;  he  is  my  only 
relation,  and  he  is  my  friend.' 
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'I  trust  Its  will  alwnya  be  your  fiiend,  for  I  think  yon 
will  then,  at  least,  know  one  persoa  on  TChom  yoa  can 
depend.' 

'  I  believe  it.     The  friandshipB  of  the  world  are  wind." 

'  I  am  fforprised  to  hoar  yoa  say  so,'  aaid  Lady  Annabel. 

'Why,  Lady  Annabel  ?* 

'  Ton  have  so  many  friends,' 

Lord  Cadnrcia  smiled.  '  I  wish,'  he  said,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  '  if  only  for  "  Anld  laa^  syne,"  I  might  include 
I^dy  Annabel  Herbert  among  them.' 

'  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  basis  for  friendship  between 
ns,  my  lord,'  she  aiiid,  very  dryly. 

'  The  past  mnst  erer  be  with  me,'  said  Lord  Cadnroia, 
*  nnd  I  shonld  have  thought  a  si 

*  Oor  opinions  on  all  enbjccte 
must  believe  that  there  could  be  n 

'My  feelings  are  beyond  my  control,'  he  replied  ;  'they 
are,  and  most  ever  be,  totally  independent  of  my  opinions.* 

Liuly  Annabel  did  not  reply.  His  lordship  felt  baffled, 
but  he  was  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort. 

'  Do  yon  know,'  he  said,  '  I  can  scarcely  believe  myself 
in  London  to-day  ?  To  he  sitting  next  to  yoD,  to  see  Miss 
Herbert,  to  hoar  Dr.  Maaham'a  voice.  Oh !  does  it  not  recall 
Cherbury,  or  Marringhnrst,  or  that  day  at  Cadnrcis,  when 
yon  were  bo  good  as  to  smile  over  my  rough  repast?  Ah  ! 
Lady  Annabel,  those  days  were  happy  1  those  were  feelings 
that  can  never  die  !  All  the  glitter  and  hnbbnb  of  the  world 
can  never  make  me  forgot  them,  can  never  make  you,  T 
hope,  Lady  Annabel,  quite  recall  them  with  an  efibrt.  Wo 
were  fi-iends  then  :  let  ns  be  friends  now.' 

'  I  am  too  old  to  cultivate  new  friendshipB,'  said  Tjudy 
Annabel ;  '  and  if  we  are  to  be  friends.  Lord  Cadnrcis,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that,  afWr  the  interval  that  has  occarred  since 
ve  Inst  parted,  we  shonld  have  to  begin  again.' 

'  It  is  a  long  time,'  said  Cadnrcis,  mournftilly, '  a  very  long 
time,  and  one,  in  spile  of  what  the  world  may  lliink.  to 
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wLicli  I  ciuiDot  louk  btu-k  with  any  EL-ir-coDgratnlation. 
I  wished  three  years  ago  never  to  leave  Cadnpcis  ftg^ain-  In- 
deed I  did  ;  and  indeed  it  wns  not  mj  fanlt  that  I  quitted  it,' 

'It  was  no  one's  fault,  I  hope.  Whatever  the  caoRO 
may  h&ve  been,  I  have  ever  T«mained  qnite  ignorant  of  it. 
I  wished,  and  wish,  to  remain  ignorant  of  it.  I,  for  one, 
liave  ever  oonaidcred  it  the  wise  dispensation  of  a  mercifiil 
Providence.' 

Cadnrcis  ground  tun  teeth  ;  a  dark  look  ciune  over  him 
which,  when  once  it  rose  on  hia  bi-ow,  was  with  difficulty 
dispelled  ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  dinner  he  continued 
sUtmt  and  gloomy. 

He  was,  however,  not  unobserved  by  Venetia.  She  bad 
watched  bis  evident  atteuipt«  to  conciliate  her  mother  with 
lively  interest;  she  had  witnessed  their  failure  with  sincere 
sorrow.  In  spite  of  that  stormy  interview,  the  resulta  of 
which,  in  his  haaty  departure,  and  the  severance  of  their 
acquaintance,  she  had  often  regrotied,  she  had  always  rc- 
tnined  for  him  the  greatest  affection.  Daring  these  three 
years  he  bad  still,  in  her  inmost  heart,  remaiueil  her  own 
PUntagenet,  her  adopted  brother,  whom  she  loved,  and  in 
whose  welfare  her  feelings  were  deeply  involved.  The 
mysterious  circnmatances  of  her  birth,  and  the  discoveries 
to  which  they  had  led,  hud  filled  her  mind  with  a  fanciful 
picture  of  hnmiln  natnre,  over  which  she  had  long  broodi'd- 
A  gnat  poet  bud  become  her  ideal  of  a  man.  Somi'limes 
she  had  sighed,  when  musing'  over  her  father  and  Plan- 
tngenol  on  tlie  solitary  eeashore  at  Wej-roouth,  tliat  Ca- 
durcis,  instead  of  being  the  merely  amiable,  and  somewhat 
narrow-minded  being  that  she  supposed,  had  not  boon  in- 
vested with  tiioHo  brilliant  and  commanding  qualities  wliich 
Hhe  felt  conld  ahmo  master  Uer  CKleem.  Onen  had  she,  in 
tltone  alwtractcd  faonrs,  played  with  bT  imagination  in 
comhimng  the  genius  of  her  fnther  with  the  soft  heart  of 
that  friend  to  whom  she  waa  bo  deeply  attnchcd.  She  had 
wished,  in  lier  rerenea,  that  Cadnrcis  mi^-ht  have  been  a 
gTmt  man  ;  that  be  might  have  existed  in  an  atmosphero  of 
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^lory  amid  theplftadiUandnHmiratioD  of  liia  race;  and  that 
then  he  might  have  turned  from  all  that  fame,  so  de&r  to 
them  both,  to  the  heart  which  coald  alone  sympathise  with 
the  native  Gimplicity  of  his  childhood. 

The  ladies  withdrew.  Tho  Bishop  and  another  of  the 
gnests  joined  thorn  aftar  a  short  interval.  Thereat  remained 
below,  and  drank  their  wine  with  the  freedom  not  nnnsna] 
in  those  days,  Lord  Codureis  among  tlicm,  althongh  it  wna 
Dot  his  habit.  But  he  was  not  convivial,  though  he  never 
passed  the  bottle  ontouched-  He  was  in  one  of  those  diulc 
hnmours  of  which  there  was  a  latent  spring  in  hia  nature, 
bat  which  in  old  days  had  been  kept  in  c^heck  by  his  simple 
life,  his  inexperienced  mind,  and  the  general  kindness  that 
greeted  him,  and  which  nothing  but  the  caprice  and  per- 
versity of  his  mother  could  occasionally  develope.  But 
d-Dce  the  great  revolution  in  his  position,  since  circumst&ncea 
had  made  him  alike  acquainted  with  his  nature,  and  had 
brought  all  society  to  acknowledge  its  superiority ;  since  he 
had  gained  and  felt  his  irresistible  power,  and  hod  found  all 
the  world,  and  all  the  glory  of  it,  at  his  feet,  those  moods 
lukd  become  more  frequent.  The  slightest  reaction  in  the 
self-complacency  that  was  almost  unceasingly  stimulated 
by  the  applause  of  applauded  men  and  the  love  of  the 
loveliest  women,  inslantly  took  the  shape  and  found  refiige 
in  the  immediate  form  of  the  darkest  spleen,  generally, 
indeed,  brooding  in  silence,  and,  if  speaking,  expressing 
itself  only  in  Barcasra.  Codorcis  was  indeed,  as  we  have 
already  described  him,  the  spoiled  child  of  society ;  a  fro> 
ward  and  petted  darling,  not  always  to  be  conciliated  by 
kindness,  but  fnrions  when  neglected  or  controlled.  He 
was  habituated  to  triumph  ;  it  bait  been  his  lot  to  come,  to 
see,  and  to  conquer;  even  the  procrastination  of  certain 
Ruccess  was  intolerable  to  him  ;  his  energetic  volition  could 
not  endure  a  check.  To  Lady  Annabel  Herbert,  indeed,  he 
was  not  exactly  what  he  was  to  others ;  there  wna  a  spell 
in  old  associations  from  which  he  unconsciously  could  not 
emAucipate  himself,  and  from  which  it  was  Ids  opinion  he 
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honoured  her  in  not  desiring  tx>  be  free.  He  had  his  reasons 
for  wishing  to  regain  his  old,  his  natural  in^uence,  over  her 
heart ;  he  did  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that,  if  Cadurcis 
sued,  success  must  follow  the  condescending  effort.  He 
had  sued,  and  he  had  been  met  with  coldness,  almost  with 
disdain.  He  had  addressed  her  in  those  terms  of  tender- 
ness which  experience  had  led  him  to  believe  were  irresis- 
tible, yet  to  which  he  seldom  had  recourse,  for  hitherto  he 
had  not  been  under  the  degrading  necessity  of  courting. 
He  had  dwelt  with  fondness  on  the  insignificant  past,  be- 
cause it  was  connected  with  her;  he  had  regretted,  or 
affected  even  to  despise,  the  glorious  present,  because  it 
seemed,  for  some  indefinite  cause,  to  have  estranged  him 
from  her  hearth.  Yes !  he  had  humbled  himself  before  her ; 
he  bad  thrown  with  disdain  at  her  feet  all  that  dazzling 
fiune  and  expanding  glory  which  seemed  his  peculiar  and 
increasing  privilege.  He  had  delicately  conveyed  to  her 
that  even  these  would  be  sacrificed,  not  only  without  a 
sigh,  but  with  cheerful  delight,  to  find  himself  once  more 
living,  as  of  old,  in  the  limited  world  of  her  social  affections. 
Three  years  ago  he  had  been  rejected  by  the  daughter,  be- 
cause he  was  an  undistinguished  youth.  Now  the  mother 
recoiled  from  his  fame.  And  who  was  this  woman  ?  The 
same  cold,  stem  heart  that  had  alienated  the  gifted  Her- 
bert ;  the  same  narrow,  rigid  mind  that  had  repudiated 
ties  that  every  other  woman  .  in  the  world  would  have 
gloried  to  cherish  and  acknowledge.  And  with  her  he  ha^l 
passed  his  prejudiced  youth,  and  fancied,  like  an  idiot,  that 
he  had  found  sympathy !  Yes,  so  long  as  he  was  a  slave, 
a  mechanical,  submissive  slave,  bowing  his  mind  to  all  the 
traditionary  bigotry  which  she  adored,  never  daring  to 
form  an  opinion  for  himself,  worshipping  her  idol,  custom, 
and  labouring  by  habitual  hypocrisy  to  perpetuate  the  de- 
iasions  of  all  around  her  ! 

In  the  meantime,  while  Lord  Cadurcis  was  chewing  the 
cod  of  these  bitter  feelings,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  immediate  cause  of  Lady  Annabers  frigid 
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receplioa  of  His  frienUl;  atlvanocB.  All  Lliat  slie  Iiad  heaiA 
of  Codnrcis,  &U  the  information  ehe  had  witliin  these  few 
days  RO  rapidly  acquired  of  his  character  and  conduct,  wore 
indeed  nut  ctilculated  to  diapfise  her  to  ■witness  the  reneTral 
of  their  intimacy  with  feelings  of  remarkable  satiafactjon. 
But  this  morning  she  had  read  hia  poem,  the  poem  that  atl 
Iiondon  was  talking  of,  and  she  had  read  it  with  horror. 
She  looked  upon  Cadurcis  aa  a  lost  man.  With  bor,  in- 
deed, since  her  marriage,  an  imaginative  mind  had  become 
iin  object  of  terror  j  hut  there  were  some  peculiarities  in  the 
tone  of  Cadurcia'  genius,  which  magnified  to  oxcess  her 
general  apprehensioa  on  this  head.  She  traced,  in  eTcry 
line,  the  evidences  of  a  raging  vanity,  which  she  was  con- 
vinced must  prompt  ita  owner  to  sacrifice,  on  ail  occasions, 
evpry  feeling  of  duty  to  its  gratification.  Amid  all  the 
forvour  of  rebellions  passionB,  and  the  violence  of  a  way- 
ward mind,  a  sentiment  of  profound  egotism  appeared  to 
her  impressed  on  every  page  she  perused.  Great  as  might 
have  been  the  original  errors  of  Herbert,  awful  as  in  her 
estimation  were  the  crimes  to  which  thoy  had  led  him,  tLey 
might  in  the  first  instance  be  traced  rather  to  a  jierverted 
view  of  society  than  of  himself.  But  self  was  the  idol  of 
Cadurcia ;  self  distorted  into  a  phantom  that  seemed  to  Iittdy 
Annabel  pregnant  not  only  with  terrible  crimes,  bnt  with 
the  basest  and  most  humiliating  vices.  The  certain  degra- 
dation which  in  the  instance  of  her  huslmnd  ha<I  been  the 
consequence  of  a  bad  Bystem,  would,  in  her  opinion,  in  the 
ca.se  of  Codnreis,  be  the  result  of  a  bad  nature  j  and  when 
she  called  to  mind  that  Uiere  had  once  been  a  probability 
that  this  individual  might  havo  become  the  husband  of  her 
Venetia,  her  child  whom  it  hod  been  the  sole  purpose  of 
licr  life  to  save  from  the  misery  of  which  she  herself  had 
been  the  victim ;  tliat  she  hivd  even  dwelt  on  the  idea  with 
complacency,  encouraged  its  progress,  regretted  its  anrapt 
termination,  but  consoled  herself  by  the  flattering  hope  that 
time,  with  even  more  favonruble  auspices,  would  matnro  it 
into  fnlfilmcnt ;  she  trembled,  and  turned  pnle. 
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It  was  to  the  Bishop  that,  afler  dinner,  Lady  Annabel 
expressed  some  of  the  feelings  which  the  reappearance  of 
Cadorcis  had  occasioned  her. 

'  I  see  nothing  but  misery  for  his  future,'  she  exclaimed  ; 
'  I  tremble  for  him  when  he  addresses  me.  In  spite  of  the 
glittering  surface  on  which  he  now  floats,  I  foresee  only  a 
career  of  violence,  degradation,  and  remorse.' 

*  He  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve,'  replied  Masham ; 
'  but  there  are  elements  not  only  in  his  character,  but  his 
career,  so  different  from  those  of  the  person  of  whom  we 
were  speaking,  that  I  am  not  inclined  at  once  to  admit, 
that  the  result  must  necessarily  be  the  same.' 

'  I  see  none,'  replied  Lady  Annabel ;  '  at  least  none  of 
sufficient  influence  to  work  any  material  change.' 

'  What  think  you  of  his  success  ? '  replied  Masham. 
*  Cadurcis  is  evidently  proud  of  it.  With  all  his  affected 
scorn  of  the  world,  he  is  the  slave  of  society.  He  may 
pique  the  feelings  of  mankind,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  will 
outrage  them.' 

^  He  is  on  such  a  dizzy  eminence,'  replied  Lady  Annabel, 
'  that  I  do  not  believe  he  is  capable  of  calculating  so  finely. 
He  does  not  believe,  I  am  sure,  in  the  possibility  of  resist- 
ance.    His  vanity  will  tempt  him  onwards.' 

'  Not  to  persecution,'  said  Masham.  *  Now,  my  opinion 
of  Cadurcis  is,  that  his  egotism,  or  selfism,  or  whatever  you 
may  style  it,  will  ultimately  preserve  him  from  any  very 
fataly  from  any  irrecoverable  excesses.  He  is  of  the  world, 
worldly.  All  his  works,  all  his  conduct,  tend  only  to  astooish 
mankind.  He  is  not  prompted  by  any  visionary  ideas  of 
ameliorating  his  species.  The  instinct  of  self-preser>'ation 
will  serve  him  as  ballast.' 

*  We  shall  see,'  said  Lady  Annabel ;  *  for  myself,  whatever 
may  be  his  end,  I  feel  assured  that  great  and  disgraceful 
vicissitudes  are  in  store  for  him.' 

*  It  is  strange  after  what,  in  comparison  with  such  ex- 
traordinary changes,  must  be  esteemed  so  brief  an  interval,' 
observed  Maaham,  with  a  smile,  '  to  witness  such  a  revolu- 
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^on  in  hU  poiition.  I  ofUtu  tlunk  to  mytolf,  can  tliis  iu- 
need  be  oar  Uttls  Plantagenet  ?  ' 

'It  is  awful!'  said  Lady  Annabel;  'mnch  more  tbttn 
atmnge.  For  mytelf,  when  I  recall  certain  indications  of  Lis 
leeiings  when  ho  waa  last  at  Cadurcis,  and  think  for  a  mo- 
ment of  the  resDJta  to  which  they  might  have  led,  I  shiver; 
1  assure  joii,  my  dear  lord,  I  tremble  from  head  to  foot. 
And  I  eucoaraged  btm !  I  smiled  with  fondneBa  on  his 
feelings !  I  thonght  I  was  secnring  Ibe  poaceful  happiness 
of  my  child  !  Wliat  can  we  tmst  to  ia  this  world !  It.  is 
too  dreadful  to  dwell  upon !  It  mnst  have  been  an  inter' 
position  of  Proindenee  that  Venetia  escaped.' 

'  Dear  little  Venetia,'  siclaimed  the  good  Bishop;  '  for  I 
lit^lieve  I  shall  call  her  little  Yenetia  to  the  day  of  my  death. 
How  well  she  looks  to-night!  Her  aunt  is,  I  think,  very 
fond  of  her!     See!" 

'Yes,  it  pleases  me,'  said  Lady  Annabel;  but  I  do  wish 
my  sister  was  nit  each  an  admirer  of  Lord  Cadnrcis'  poems. 
Yoa  cannot  conceive  how  nneasy  it  makes  me.  I  am  quite 
annoyed  titat  he  was  aake*!  here  to-day.      Wliy  ask  him  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  tliere  is  no  faarni,'  said  Masham  ;  'yon  must  forget 
the  past.  By  all  acconnts,  Cadnrcis  is  not  a  marrying  m&n. 
Indeed,  as  I  understood,  marriage  with  him  is  at  present 
quite  out  of  the  question.  And  as  for  Venetia,  she  rejected 
him  before,  and  she  will,  if  necCHsary,  reject  him  again.  He 
has  been  a  brother  to  her,andan«r  that  he  can  be  no  more. 
Girls  never  foil  in   love  with  tlioao  with  whom  they  are 

'  I  hope,  I  beUeve  there  is  no  occasion  for  apprehension,' 
replied  I^y  Annabel ;  '  indeed,  it  has  scarcely  entered  my 
bead.  The  very  charms  he  once  admii-ed  in  Venetia  can 
have  no  sway  over  him,  as  I  should  think,  now.  I  should 
beheve  him  as  little  capable  of  appreciating  Venetia  now,  u 
be  was  when  last  at  Cherbnry,  of  antioipaLiug  the  clmnga 
in  liLs  own  chiimctcr.' 

'  You  mean  opinions,  my  dear  lady,  for  cbaractera  nevea 
change.    Believe  me,  Codurcis  is  radically  the  same  as  in  old 
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days.     Circumstances  have  onlj  deyeloped  his  latent  pnv 
disposition/ 

*  Not  changed,  my  dear  lord  !  what,  that  innocent,  sweet- 
tempered,  docile  child ' 

'  Hnsh  !  here  he  comes.' 

The  Earl  and  his  guests  entered  the  room  ;  a  circle  was 
formed  round  Lady  Annabel ;  some  evening  visitors  arrived; 
there  was  singing.  It  had  not  been  the  intention  of  Lord 
Gadurcis  to  return  to  the  drawing-room  after  his  rebuff 
by  Lady  Annabel ;  he  had  meditated  making  his  peace  at 
Monteagle  House ;  but  when  the  moment  of  his  projected 
departure  had  arrived,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
again  seeing  Yenetia.  He  entered  the  room  last,  and  some 
moments  after  his  companions.  Lady  Annabel,  who  watched 
the  general  entrance,  concluded  he  had  gone,  and  her  atten- 
tion was  now  folly  engaged.  Lord  Gadurcis  remained  at 
the  end  of  the  room  alone,  apparently  abstracted,  and  look- 
ing far  from  amiable  ;  but  his  eye,  in  reality,  was  watching 
Yenetia.  Suddenly  her  aunt  approached  her,  and  invited 
the  lady  who  was  conversing  with  Miss  Herbert  to  sing ; 
Lord  Gaduircis  immediately  advanced,  and  took  her  seat. 
Yenetia  was  surprised  that  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  with 
Plantagenet  she  felt  embarrassed.  She  had  met  his  look 
when  he  approached  her,  and  had  welcomed,  or,  at  least, 
intended  to  welcome  him  with  a  smile,  but  she  was  at  a  loss 
for  words ;  she  was  haunted  with  the  recollection  of  her 
mother's  behaviour  to  him  at  dinner,  and  she  looked  down 
on  the  ground,  far  from  being  at  ease. 

^  Yenetia ! '  said  Lord  Gadurcis. 

She  started. 

'  Wo  are  alone,'  he  said  ;  '  let  mo  call  you  Yenetia  when 
we  are  alone.' 

She  did  not,  she  could  not  reply ;  she  felt  confused ;  the 
blood  rose  to  her  cheek. 

*  How  changed  is  everything !  *  continued  Gadurcis.  *  To 
tnink  the  day  should  ever  arrive  when  I  should  have  to  beg 
your  permission  to  call  you  Yenetia ! ' 
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Slie  looked  up ;  nbe  met  his  glaoca.  It  was  monmfnl ; 
naj,  his  eyes  were  aoHuBod  with  tears.  She  saw  at  her  uda 
the  gentle  and  melttncboly  Flontagenet  of  her  childhood. 

'I  camiot  apeak;  I  am  agitated  at  meeting  joa,'  she  said 
with  her  native  fraaknoas.  'It  ia  bo  long  Kitice  we  hBte 
been  aione  ;  and,  as  yuu  buj,  all  is  bo  changed.' 

'  But  are  yoa  changed,  Venetia?'  be  said  in  a  voice  of 
eanotion ;  '  for  all  other  change  is  nothing.' 

'  1  metit  you.  with  pleasure,'  she  replied;  '1  hear  of  your 
fame  with  pride.  Yoa  caunot  snppose  that  it  ia  possible  I 
should  cease  to  be  interested  in  your  welfare.' 

*  Your  mother  dries  not  meet  me  witb  pleasure ;  nbe  bears 
of  nothing  that  has  occnrred  to  me  with  pride ;  yonr  mother 
hsa  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  my  welfare;  and  why  shonld 
you  be  nnchan(;pd!'' 

'  Yon  mistake  my  mother.' 

'  No,  no,'  replied  CadurcJa,  aliidiing  bia  head,  '  I  hare  read 
her  inmost  soul  to-day,  Your  mother  hates  me;  me,  whom 
she  once  styled  her  son.  She  was  a  mother  once  to  lae, 
and  yon  were  my  sister.  K I  bave  lost  her  heart,  why  hare 
I  not  lost  yours  ? ' 

■  My  heart,  if  you  care  for  it,  is  uncbangod,'  said  Venetia. 

'  O  Venetia,  whatever  you  may  think,  I  never  wanted  the 
Bolace  of  a  Bister's  love  more  than  I  do  at  this  moment.' 

'I  pledged  my  affection  to  you  when  wo  wore  children,' 
replied  Yenetia ;  '  you  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  it,  and 
it  is  yours  still.' 

•When  we  were  children,'  said  Cadurcis,  muaingly; 
'  wben  we  wore  innocent ;  when  we  were  happy.  You,  a.t 
least,  are  innocent  still  j  are  yon  happy,  Venetia  ?' 

'  Life  hufl  brought  sorrows  even  to  me,  Plantageuet.' 

The  blood  deserted  bis  beart  when  she  called  him  Plan* 
taeonet ;  be  breathed  with  difficul^. 

'  When  I  last  rctnmed  to  Cherbury,'  be  said,  '  you  told 
me  you  wore  cbanged,  Venetia;  you  revealed  to  me  on 
Hiiother  occasion  the  secret  canee  of  your  aSliction.  I  wM 
B  boy  then,  a  foolish,  ignorant  boy.    Instead  of  sympathisiiig 
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with  your  heartfelt  fctudety,  my  Billy  vanity  wiu  oflBEtii'd 
bj  feelings  I  should  h&ve  flhared,  and  soothed,  and  honoured. 
Ah,  Venetia  !  well  bad  it  been  for  one  of  as  tbut  1  bad  uon- 
dacUd  myself  more  kindly,  moi-o  wisely.' 

'  Nay,  Ptantagenet,  believe  mc,  I  remember  tbat  interview 
ooly  to  regret  it.     The  recollection  of  it  baa  always  occa-  ' 
Eioned  me  great  grief.     We  were  both  to  blame ;  but  we 
were  both  children  then.     We  must  pardon  each  other's 
faatts.' 

'Yoa  will  bear,  that  is,  if  you  care  to  listen,  Venetia, 
much  of  my  conduct  and  opinions,'  continued  liord  Cador- 
cis,  'that  may  induce  yoa  to  believe  me  headstroug  and 
capricious.  Perhaps  I  am  leas  of  both  in  ail  things  than 
the  world  imagines.  But  of  this  be  certain,  that  my  feelinga 
towards  you  have  never  changeil,  whatever  yon  may  ]ieritiit 
them  to  be :  and  if  some  of  my  boyiab  jndgiaenta  have,  as 
waa  bo)  natural,  nndergone  aome  trane formation,  be  you, 
iiiy  sweet  friiiad,  in  some  degree  conaoled  for  the  iuoon* 
sialency,  since  I  have  at  length  learned  duly  to  appreciate 
one  of  whom  we  then  alike  kuew  Uttle,  bntwhom  a  natural 
inspiration  taught  yon,  at  least,  justly  to  appreciate;  I  need 
not  gay  I  ineaD  the  illostrioua  father  of  your  being.' 

Venetia  could  not  restrain  her  tears  ;  she  endeavoarod  to 
conceal  her  agitated  countenance  behind  the  fan  with  which 
she  was  fortunately  provided. 

'  To  me  a  forbidden  subject,'  said  Venetia,  '  at  least  with 
thtim  I  could  alone  converse  upon  it,  bnt  one  that  my  uiiinl 
never  deserts.' 

•O  Venetia!'  exclaimed  Lord  Cndnrcis  with  a  sigli, 
'  woold  we  were  both  with  him ! ' 

*A  wild  thought,'  she  mnrmurcd,  'and  one  I  most  not 
dwell  njKtn.' 

*  We  aball  meet,  I  hope,'  aaid  Lord  Cadurcis ;  '  we  must 
meet,  meet  often.  I  called  upon  yonr  mother  to-day,  fruit- 
leasly.  You  must  attempt  to  conciliat«  her.  Wliy  should 
we  be  partt'd  ?     We,  at  leas*,  are  friends,  and  more  lliin 
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friendB.  I  cannot  exist  nnlesa  ve  meet,  and  meet  with  tlis 
franlcness  of  old  dayn,' 

*  I  think  i^oa  mistake  mauima ;  I  think  yo\i  mny,  indeed. 
Remember  how  lately  she  has  met  you,  and  after  how  long 
an  interval !  A  httle  time,  iind  she  wiU  resnme  her  former 
feelings,  and  believe  that  you  have  Jie%'er  forfeited  yonra. 
Besides,  we  have  friends,  mutual  frictida.  My  aunt  admirea 
yoo,  and  here  I  iialarally  must  bo  a  great  deal.  And  the 
Bishop,  ho  still  loves  you  ;  that  I  am  sure  he  does :  and 
your  cousin,  mamma  Ukea  your  cousin.  I  am  sure  if  yon 
can  manage  only  to  be  patient,  if  you  will  only  attempt  to 
conciliate  a  little,  all  will  be  as  before.  Remember,  too, 
how  changed  your  position  is,'  Venetia  added  with  a  smile ; 
'  you  allow  mo  to  forget  yon  are  a  great  man,  but  mamma 
is  natuTBlly  restrained  by  all  this  wonderful  revolution. 
Wlien  she  finds  that  you  really  are  the  liOrd  Cadurcis  whom 
she  knew  ench  a  very  little  boy,  the  Lord  Cudurcis  whn, 
without  her  aid,  would  never  have  been  able  even  to  write 
his  iino  poems,  oh  I  she  must  love  you  again.  How  can 
fihe  help  it?' 

Cadurcis  amileJ.  '  We  shall  see,'  he  said.  '  In  the  mean- 
time do  not  you  desert  me,  Venetia.' 

'That  is  impossible,'  she  replied  ;  '  the  happiest  of  my 
days  have  been  passed  with  you.  You  remember  the  in- 
BCriptioii  on  the  jewel  ?     I  shall  keep  l.o  my  vows.' 

'  That  was  a  very  good  inscription  so  far  as  it  went,'  said 
Cadnrciaj  and  then,  as  if  a  little  alarmed  at  his  temerity, 
be  changed  the  subjeut. 

'Do  you  know,'  said  Venetia,  after  a  pause,  'lam  treating 
you  all  this  time  aa  a  poet,  merely  in  deference  to  pnblia 
opinion.  Not  a  line  have  I  been  permitted  to  road;  but 
1  am  resolved  to  rebel,  and  you  must  arrange  it  all." 

'  Ah  ! '  Biiid  the  enrapturod  Ciidurds  ;  '  this  ia  fame  !  ' 

At  this  moment  tbo  Countess  npproaehed  tbem,  and  told 
Tenetia  that  her  mother  wished  to  speak  to  her,  Lnd/ 
Annabel  had  discovered  the  tete-^tete,  and  resolved  in- 
Btantly  to  terminate  it.     Lord  Cadnrcis,  however,  who  was 
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quick  as  lightning,  read  all  that  was  necessary  in  Venetians 
look.  Instead  of  instantly  retiring,  he  remained  some  little 
time  longer,  talked  to  the  Coantess,  who  was  perfectly  en- 
chanted  with  him,  even  sauntered  up  to  the  singers,  and 
complimented  them,  and  did  not  make  his  bow  until  he 
had  convinced  at  least  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  if  not 
her  sister-in-law,  that  it  was  not  Venetia  Herbert  who  was 
his  principal  attraction  in  this  agreeable  society. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Thi  moment  he  had  quitted  Venetia,  Lord  Cadurcis  re- 
turned home.  He  could  not  endure  the  usual  routine  of 
gaiety  afker  her  society ;  and  his  coachman,  oflen  waiting 
until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Monteagle  House,  could 
scarcely  assure  himself  of  his  good  fortune  in  this  exception 
to  his  accustomed  trial  of  patience.  The  vis-a-vis  stopped, 
and  Lord  Cadurcis  bounded  out  with  a  light  step  and  a 
lighter  heart.  His  table  was  covered  with  letters.  The 
first  one  that  caught  his  eye  was  a  missive  from  Lady  Mont- 
eagle. Cadurcis  seized  it  like  a  wild  animal  darting  on  its 
prey,  tore  it  in  half  without  opening  it,  and,  grasping  the 
poker,  crammed  it  with  great  energy  into  the  fire.  This 
exploit  being  achieved,  Cadurcis  began  walking  up  and 
down  the  room ;  and  indeed  he  paced  it  for  nearly  a  couple 
of  hours  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  evidently  under  a  consider- 
able degree  of  excitement,  for  his  gestures  were  violent,  and 
his  voice  often  audible.  At  length,  about  an  hour  afler 
midnight,  he  rang  for  his  valet,  tore  off  his  cravat,  and 
hurled  it  to  one  comer  of  the  apartment,  called  for  his  robe 
de  chambre,  soda  water,  and  more  lights,  seated  himself, 
aod  began  pouring  forth,  faster  almost  than  his  pen  could 
trace  the  words,  the  poem  that  he  had  been  meditating  ever 
since  he  had  quitted  the  roof  where  he  had  met  Venetia. 
She  had  expressed  a  wisli  to  read  his  poems ;  he  had  re- 


solved  mstantly  U)  compass  ous  for  bei 
TLiu  be  relieved  lua  Lea-rt : 


Within  a  cloiDt*T«l  pi!«,  whose  GoiJiio  lowora 
Row  b;  the  miirgin  of  a  sedgy  t&ke, 
Kmbusomed  in  a  valley  o{  gre^a  bovers, 
Aod  girt  bj  1DH117  ti  gcoTf  and  fern;  bruks 
Loved  br  the  antlfrcS  deer,  a  trader  youtb 
Whom  time  to  childhood'«  gentle  awty  of  love 
Still  spared  ;  jex,  innocent  aa  is  the  dove. 
Not  wounded  j-et  bj  Cure's  relenllpsa  tooth; 
Stood  mnaing,  of  tbut  fair  antique  domain 
The  orphan  lord !  And  jet,  no  fhildiah  tbongbt 
With  wajwaM  purpose  holds  ila  traniient  reigii 
]n  hie  young  mind,  itilh  deeper  feelings  fnii^it ; 
Then  myBtery  all  to  him,  and  jet  a  dnam, 
That  Time  has  touched  with  ilji  revealing  beam. 


There  rame  B  maiden  to  that  lonely  hoy, 

And  like  to  him  aa  is  the  morn  to  night ; 

Her  Bunnj  face  a  vnrj  Ijpe  of  joy, 

And  with  her  soul's  unclouded  lualTe  bright. 

Still  Sfliiilier  summeTs  had  her  brow  illumed 

Than  that  OD  which  ebe  threw  a  witching  emils^ 

Unconscious  of  the  spell  that  could  begnils 

His  being  of  tlie  borthen  it  was  (loomed 

Hy  hia  ancestral  blood  to  boar :  a  ipirit, 

Itife  with  denponding  Ihougbis  and  fancies  dreof, 

A  moody  luul  that  men  aometimei  inherit, 

And  wone  Iban  all  the  woes  the  world  may  bnir. 

Hut  when  hi  met  that  maiden's  daazling  eye, 

Ub  bade  each  gloom j  image  bafBed  Ry. 


Amid  the  shady  woods  nnd  sunny  lawns 
The  maiden  and  the  yonth  now  wander,  gnj 
As  the  bright  binls.  and  happy  as  the  fawns, 
Their  sportive  rivals,  that  around  them  play  ; 
'llieir  light  hands  linki^  in  lore,  the  gulden  hoon 
UneonBciOQB  fly.  while  thns  they  gnweful  roam, 
And  CBrcleaa  ever  till  Ihe  voice  of  home 
Itecalled  thsm  btym  'Jieir  ennshin*  and  their  Aowen  i 
For  tten  they  nuntd :  to  hia  lonely  pilv 
The  orph»n-chief,  for  though  his  woe  10  lull, 
The  maiden  called  him  broth-r,  h«  fom!  smile 
Gladdened  another  hearth,  while  his  was  dull 
Yet  as  they  purred,  she  reproved  his  eadneai. 
And  tut  bis  boIie  she  gaily  whispered  gludnen. 
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IV. 


She  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  race, 
That  beanteouB  girl,  and  yet  she  owed  her  name 
To  one  who  needs  no  herald's  skill  to  trace 
His  blazoned  lineage,  for  his  lofty  fame 
Lives  in  the  month  of  men,  and  distant  climes 
He-echo  his  wide  glory ;  where  the  brave 
Are  honoured,  where  'tis  noble  deemed  to  save 
A  prostrate  nation,  and  for  future  times 
Work  with  a  high  devotion,  that  no  taunt. 
Or  ribald  lie,  or  Eealot's  eager  curse. 
Or  the  short-sighted  world's  neglect  can  daunt. 
That  name  is  worshipped  I    His  immort&l  veree 
Blends  with  his  god-like  deeds,  a  double  spell 
To  bind  the  coming  age  he  loved  too  well ! 


v. 

For,  from  his  ancient  home,  a  scatterling. 

They  drove  him  forth,  unconscious  of  their  prize, 

And  branded  as  a  vile  unhallowed  thing. 

The  man  who  struggled  only  to  be  wise. 

And  even  his  hearth  rebelled,  the  duteous  wife,    . 

Whose  bosom  well  might  soothe  in  that  dark  hour, 

Swelled  with  her  gentle  force  the  world's  harsh  power, 

And  aimed  her  daxt  at  his  devoted  life. 

That  struck  ;  the  rest  his  mighty  soul  might  scorn, 

But  when  his  household  gods  averted  stood, 

'Twas  the  last  pang  that  cannot  well  be  borne 

When  tortured  e'en  to  torpor :  his  heart's  blood 

Flowed  to  the  unseen  blow :  then  forth  he  went. 

And  gloried  in  his  ruthless  banishment. 


TI. 

A  new-bom  pledge  of  love  within  his  home. 

His  alien  home,  the  exiled  £ather  left ; 

And  when,  like  Cain,  he  wandered  fbith  to  roam., 

A  Cain  without  his  solace,  all  bereft. 

Stole  down  his  pallid  cheek  the  scalding  tear. 

To  think  a  stranger  to  his  tender  love 

His  child  must  grow,  untroubled  where  might  rove 

His  restless  life,  or  taught  perchance  to  fear 

Her  Other's  name,  and  brea  in  sullen  hate, 

Shrink  ^m  his  image.    Thus  the  gentle  maid. 

Who  with  her  smiles  had  soothed  an  orphan's  fnte, 

Had  felt  an  orphan's  pang ;  yet  undismayed. 

Though  taught  to  deem  her  sire  the  child  of  shame, 

She  dung  with  instinct  to  that  reverent  name  I 


TimB  flew;  Ihp  boy  bwaiao  ■  mnn  ;  no  mora 

Husbadow  &11*  upon  hu  cloisterad  li*ll. 

But  to  a  (111X1112  world  hf  l«sra'd  to  pour 

Tbe  piUBion  of  bis  bping,  gkiUed  to  i^ 

From  tbe  deep  csrerua  of  his  amiing  thoimhc 

Shadons  to  vhicb  they  bowod.  and  on  tbeir  mind 

To  HtB.mp  the  imngf  of  his  own  ;  tha  irind, 

Though  all  unnsfD,  witb  force  or  odour  fmoght, 

Cod  swa;  mankind,  and  tbne  a  poet'ii  voii;", 

Now  louphed  vilh  BVeetneaB,  now  inflamed  with  rag«, 

Though  brcBlh,  can  make  us  griev*  and  then  rejoi™ : 

Snch  it  the  spell  of  bis  creative  page, 

Tbat  blend*  with  aU  our  moods ;  and  tboughta  c&n  jiold 

That  all  bave  ftilt.  end  yet  till  then  were  ae&led. 


The  lule  U  sounding  in  b  cbamber  brighl 

With  a  high  fi-etiTal ;  on  every  eide, 

Soft  in  tliu  glestn]-  btazB  of  mellaweit  light. 

Fair  womna  smile,  and  dancers  graceful  gUdei 

And  wonla  Btill  swnter  than  a  serenade 

Ar^  bronOied  wilh  guarded  voico  and  spealring  eyi 

By  joyous  bearia  in  spile  of  all  their  sigbi ; 

But  byeoune  fantasies  that  ne't^  can  fade 

Bstain  Uie  pensive  spirit  of  the  yonlh ; 

Reclined  against  a  colunm  be  sujveyi 

His  laughiug  compeers  with  a  gLuice,  in  sooth. 

Cnrolnsaof  all  thrir  mirth:  forotherdays 

Enchain  him  with  their  vision,  the  bright  hoan 

Passed  w^lh  the  maiden  in  their  sunny  Inwsn. 


Why  turns  bis  brow  »"  p™le,  why  Marls  lo  life 
That  languid  eye?     What  form  before  nnwcD, 
With  fdl  the  spells  of  ballowed  memory  rife, 
Nov  rises  on  his  vision?     As  Ihe  Queen 
Of  Beauty  fnin  her  bed  of  sparkling  foam 
■e  light,  and  felt  the  a{ 


nis  eloist'Ted  home,  before  him,  with  hi*  dreama 
Prot>h(tie  stntngely  blending.     The  bright  mun 
Of  Lis  dark  childhood  still  divinely  beams 
Upon  bis  being ;  glowioi;  with  the  hue* 
That  painlera  lore,  when  raptored  pencils  soar 
To  tmco  a  fonn  that  nutiiins  may  lulorel 
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One  word  alone,  within  her  thrilling  ear, 

Breathed  with  hushed  voice  the  brother  of  her  heart, 

And  that  for  aye  is  hidden.     With  a  tear 

Smiling  she  strove  to  conquer,  see  her  start, 

The  bright  blood  rising  to  her  quivering  cheek. 

And  meet  the  glance  she  hastened  once  to  greet, 

When  not  a  thought  had  he,  save  in  her  sweet 

And  solacing  society ;  to  seek 

Her  smiles  his  only  life !     Ah !  happy  prime 

Of  cloudless  purity,  no  stormy  fame 

His  unknown  sprite  then  stirred,  a  golden  time 

Worth  all  the  restless  splendour  of  a  name ; 

And  one  soft  accent  frum  those  gentle  lipe 

Might  all  the  plaudits  of  a  world  eclipse. 

XI. 

My  tale  is  done ;  and  if  some  deem  it  strange 

My  fancy  thus  should  droop,  deign  then  to  Team 

My  tale  is  truth :  imagination's  range 

Its  bounds  exact  may  touch  not:  to  discern 

Far  stranger  things  than  poets  ever  feign. 

In  life's  perplexing  annals,  is  the  fate 

Of  those  who  act,  and  musing,  penetrate 

The  mystery  of  Fortune :  to  whose  reign 

The  haughtiest  brow  must  bend ;  'twas  passing  strange 

The  youth  of  these  fond  children  ;  strange  the  flush 

Of  his  high  fortunes  and  his  spirit's  change ; 

Strange  was  the  maiden's  tear,  the  maiden's  blnsh ; 

Strange  were  his  musing  thoughts  and  trembling  heart, 

'Tis  strange  they  met,  and  stranger  if  they  part ! 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


When  Lady  Monteagle  discovered,  which  she  did  a  very 
few  hours  after  the  mortifying  event,  where  Lord  Cadnrcis 
had  dined  the  day  on  which  he  had  promised  to  be  her 
guest,  she  was  very  indignant,  but  her  vanity  was  more 
offended  than  her  self-complacency.  She  was  annoyed  that 
Cadur(xs  should  have  compromised  his  exalted  roputatioii 
by  so  publicly  dangling  in  the  train  of  the  new  beauty : 
still  more  that  he  should  have  signified  in  so  marked  a 
manner  the  impression  which  the  fair  straagcr  had  made 
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jpOD  him,  b^  instAntlj  accepting  ad  iDTiUitioa  to  a  lioaae 
BO  totally  unconnected  with  his  circle,  and  where,  bod  il 
not  been  to  meet  this  Misa  Herbert,  it  would  of  conrse  never 
have  entered  his  head  to  be  a  visitor.  But,  on  the  whole, 
Jjaij  Mouteagle  was  rather  irritated  than  joalons  ;  and  fiir 
from  flUBpecting  that  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  her 
losing  her  inflnence,  snch  ba  it  might  be,  over  Lord  Cadnr- 
Dis,  all  that  she  felt  was,  that  leas  lustre  mnet  redound  to  ber 
from  its  posseBBion  and  exercise,  if  it  were  obvions  to  the 
-world  that  his  attentions  could  be  bo  easily  attracted  ami 
commaDded. 

When  Lord  Cadnrcis,  therefore,  having  dispatched  his 
poem  to  Venetia,  paid  bis  usual  visit  on  the  next  day  to 
Montcngle  House,  he  was  received  rather  with  sneers  than 
reproaches,  as  Lady  Montciagle,  with  no  superficial  know- 
ledge of  society  or  his  lordship's  character,  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  this  new  fancy  of  her  admirer  was  to  be  treated 
rather  with  ridicule  than  indignation  ;  and,  in  short,  as  she 
had  discovered  that  Cadnrcis  was  far  from  being  insensiblo 
to  mockery,  that  it  waa  clearly  a  fit  occasion,  to  use  a  phrase 
then  very  much  in  vogue,  for  qviiging. 

'How  d'ye  do?'  said  her  ladyship,  with  an  arch  smile,  'I 
really  could  not  expect  to  see  yon  I ' 

Cadnrcis  looked  a  little  confosed  ;  he  detest«d  scenes,  and 
now  he  dreaded  one. 

'  You  seem  quite  distrut,'  continued  Lady  Monteagle, 
kfter  a  moment's  panse,  which  his  lordship  ought  to  have 
broken.     '  But  no  wonder,  if  the  world  be  right," 

'  The  world  cannot  be  wrong,'  said  Cadnrcis  sarcnstically. 

'  Had  yoa  a  pleasant  partr  yesterday  F  ' 

'  Very.' 

'  liady most  have  been  quite  charmed  to  hare  yon 

st  lut,'  said  l^y  Monleagle.  *  I  suppose  she  exhibited 
joa  to  all  her  friends,  as  if  you  were  one  of  the  savages  that 
vent  to  Court  the  other  day.' 

*  She  was  courteous.' 

'  Oh  !  1  can  fancy  her  flutter  !     For  ray  part,  if  there  be 
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one  character  in  the  world  moi*e  odious  than  another,  I 

think  it  is  a  fassy  woman.    Lady ,  with  Lord  Gadurcis 

dining  with  her,  and  the  new  beanty  for  a  niece,  must  have 
been  in  a  most  delectable  state  of  bustle.* 

'  I  thought  she  was  rather  quiet,'  said  her  companion 
with  provoking  indifference.  *  She  seemed  to  me  an  agree- 
able  person.' 

'  I  suppose  you  mean  Miss  Herbert  ?  '  said  Lady  Mont- 
eagle. 

'  Oh  !  these  are  moderate  expressions  to  use  in  roferenco 
to  a  person  like  Miss  Herbert.' 

'  You  know  what  they  said  of  you  two  at  Ranelagh  ? '  said 
her  ladyship. 

*No,'  said  Lord  Gadurcis,  somewhat  changing  colour, 
and  speaking  through  his  teeth;  'something  devilish 
pleasant,  I  dare  say.' 

'  They  call  you  Sedition  and  Treason,'  said  Lady  Mont- 
eagle. 

•  Then  we  are  well  suited/  said  Lord  Gadurcis. 

'  She  certainly  is  a  beautiful  creature,'  said  her  ladyship. 
'  1  think  so,'  said  Lord  Gadurcis. 

•  Rather  too  taU,  I  think.' 
•Do  you  P' 

'  Beautiful  complexion  certainly ;  wants  delicacy,  I  think.' 
•Do  you?' 

•  Fine  eyes !  Grey,  I  believe.  Gannot  say  I  admire 
grey  eyes.  Gertain  sign  of  bad  temper,  I  believe,  grey 
eyes?' 

•Are  they?' 

•  I  did  not  observe  her  hand.  I  dare  say  a  little  coarse. 
Fair  people  who  are  tall  generally  fail  in  the  hand  and  arm. 
What  sort  of  a  hand  and  arm  has  she  ?  ' 

•  I  did  not  observe  anything  coarse  about  Miss  Herbert.' 
•Ah!  you  admire  her.    And  you  have  cause.     No  one 

can  deny  she  is  a  fine  girl,  and  every  one  must  regret,  that 
with  her  decidedly  provincial  air  and  want  of  style  altogether, 
which  might  naturally  be  expeo^^  considering  the  rustic 
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viny  I  undarHtanil  ahe  hus  be»n  brought  up  (an  old  boDsein 
the  coantty,  with  &  metbodistical  mother),  that  she  ehonld 

hare  fallen  into  such  hands  as  her  atuit,     Lady ia 

enough  to  spoil  any  girl's  fortune  in  London.' 

'  I  thought  that  the  ■ — —  were  people  of  high  conBider&- 
tion,'  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

'  Consideration  ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle.  '  If  you 
mean  that  they  are  people  of  rank,  and  good  blood,  »nd 
good  property,  thej-  lire  certainly  people  of  consideration ; 
bat  they  are  Gotha,  Vandals,  Hona,  Calmncka,  Canadian 
savages !  They  have  no  fashion,  no  stylo,  no  ton,  no  in- 
fiuence  in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  that  a  greater  mis- 
fortune could  have  befallen  your  heauty  than  having  sacb 
an  annt.  Why,  no  man  who  has  the  slightest  regard  for 
his  reputation  would  be  seen  in  her  company.  She  is  a 
regular  quiz,  and  you  cannot  imagine  bow  everybody  waa 
laughing  at  yon  the  other  uigbt.' 

'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  them,'  Haid  Lord  Cadurcis. 

'And,  upon  my  honour,'  continued  Lady  Monteagle, 
'speaking  merely  aa  your  friend,  and  not  being  the  least 
jealous  (Cadurcis  do  not  suppose  that),  not  a  twinge  has 
crossed  my  mind  on  that  score ;  but  atiU  I  must  t«I]  you 
that  it  waa  most  ridiculous  for  a  man  like  you,  to  whom 
everybody  looks  up,  and  from  whom  the  slightest  attention 
is  an  honour,  to  go  and  fasten  yourself  the  whole  night  upon 
ft  rustic  simpleton,  something  between  a  wax  doll  and  a 
daj'rymuid,  whom  every  fi>ol  in  London  was  staring  at;  the 
very  reason  why  you  should  not  have  appeared  to  have  been 
even  aware  of  her  existence." 

'We  have  all  onr  moments  of  weaknoas,  Gertrude,'  said 
Lord  CadnrciSi,  charmed  that  the  lady  was  so  thoroughly 
unaware  and  unsuspicious  of  hia  long  and  intimate  conntic- 
tion  with  the  Uciberta.  '  I  suppose  it  was  mv  cursed  vanity. 
I  saw,  as  you  say,  every  fool  staring  at  her,  and  so  I  de- 
lermined  to  show  that  in  an  instant  I  could  engross  her 
attention.' 

'  Of  course,  I  know  it  was  only  that ;  but  you  should  not 
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have  gone  and  dined  lliei*,  Cadurcis,"  added  the  lady,  very 
ierionsly.  'That  comproiniHed  yon;  bnt,  by  cutting  them 
in   fntnre   in    the   most   marked    manner,   yon    may  get 

'  You  really  think  I  may  ?  '  inqaired  Lord  Cadnrcia,  with 
some  anxitty. 

'  Oh  !  I  have  no  doabt  of  it,'  said  Lady  Monl«ag!e, 

'What  it  IB  to  have  a  friend  like  you,  Gertrude,'  said 
Cadnrcia,  '  a  friend  who  is  neither  a  Goth,  nor  a  Vandal, 
nor  a  Hun,  nor  a  Calmnck,  nor  a  Canadian  savage ;  but  a 
woman  of  fashion,  style,  ton,  iuilnencc  in  the  world  I  It  is 
iin[H)Eaible  that  a  greater  piece  of  good  fortune  conid  have 
berallcD  me  than  having  you  for  a  friend.' 

■  Ah,  mechant !  you  may  mock,"  said  the  lady,  triumph- 
antly, for  she  was  qnife  satisfied  with  the  turn  the  con- 
versutioD  had  taken ;  '  but  I  am  glad  for  jour  sake  that 
you  take  such  a  sensible  view  of  the  case.' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  sensible  view  of  the  eiiHc, 
aher  lounging  an  hour  at  Monlengle  House,  Lord  Cadurcis' 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  Venetia's  Ootlitc  annt.  He 
was  not  HO  fortunate  as  to  meet  his  heroino ;  but,  nererthe- 
Icw,  he  did  not  esteem  faia  time  entirely  thrown  away,  and 
consoled  himself  for  the  diaappointmeot  by  confirming  the 
favourable  impression  be  ha^l  already  made  in  this  oMtnbliah- 
meut,  and  cultivating  an  intimacy  which  bo  was  assured 
must  contribute  many  opportunities  of  finding  himself  in 
the  society  of  Vcnetia.  >'rom  this  day,  indeed,  he  was  a 
IVeqnent  guest  at  her  uncle's,  and  generally  contrived  also 
to  meet  her  sevoml  times  in  the  week  at  some  great  iis- 
aembly ;  but  here,  both  from  the  occasional  presence  of 
Lady  Montcagle,  although  party  spirit  deterred  her  from 
attending  many  circles  where  Cadui-cis  was  now  an  habitual 
visitant,  and  from  the  crowd  of  admirers  who  snrroundetl 
the  Herberts,  he  rarely  found  an  opport.unity  for  any  private 
convernation  with  Venetia.  His  friend  the  Bishop  also, 
notwithstanding  the  projudicos  of  Lady  Annabel,  received 
him  always  with  cordiality,  and  be  met  Uio  Herberts  mure 
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Ihun  ouoe  st  his  mansion.  At  tlie  oper&  aod  in  the  park 
ftlso  he  hovered  about  them,  in  spite  of  fhe  sarcasms  or 
reproacbea  of  Lady  Mont«agIe ;  for  tba  reader  ia  not  to 
snppDse  tlinb  that  kdy  cantinaed  to  tuke  the  same  self- 
complacont  view  of  Lord  Cadurcifl'  Bcqunintance  with  the 
Herberts  ^hich  she  originnlly  adopted,  und  at  first  flattered 
herself  was  the  just  one.  His  udmiration  of  Miss  Herbert 
had  beooma  the  topic  of  general  conversation ;  it  could  no 
longer  be  concerted  or  diaguiRed.  But  Lady  tlonteagle  was 
convinced  that  Cadurcis  was  not  a  miurjing  man,  and  per* 
Bnoded  horeelf  that  this  was  a  fancy  which  must  evaporate. 
Moreover,  Monteagie  House  still  continued  his  spot  of  most 
conetant  resort ;  for  his  opportunities  of  being  with  Venetia 
were,  with  all  his  exertions,  bmitcd,  and  he  had  no  other 
resource  which  pleased  him  so  mnch  as  the  conversation 
and  circle  of  the  bright  goddess  of  hia  party.  After  Bonio 
fiery  scenes  therefore  with  the  divinity,  which  only  led  to 
his  prolonged  absence,  for  the  profound  and  fervent  genins 
of  Cadurcis  revolted  froni  the  base  sentiment  and  mode 
emotions  of  society,  the  lady  reconciled  hci'self  to  her  lot, 
■till  believing  hei-self  the  most  envied  woman  in  London, 
and  often  ashamed  of  being  jealous  of  a  country  girl. 

The  general  result  of  the  fortnight  which  elapsed  since 
Cadurcis  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  bis  Cherbnry  friends 
irtis,  that  ho  had  become  convinced  of  bis  inability  of  pro- 
pitiating Lady  Annabel,  was  devotedly  attached  toVenetia, 
though  he  had  seldom  an  opportunity  of  intimating  feelingfi, 
which  the  cordial  manner  in  which  she  ever  conducted  her- 
self to  him  gave  him  no  reason  to  conclude  dcf<pernte;  at 
the  same  time  that  he  had  contrived  that  a  day  should 
seldom  elapse,  which  did  not  nnder  some  cirenmstancee, 
however  on  favourable,  bring  tbem  together,  while  her  inti- 
mate friends  and  the  circles  in  which  she  passed  most  of 
her  life  always  witnessed  his  presence  with  favour. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Wb  must,  however,  endeavour  to  be  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  heart  and  mind  of  Venetia  in  her  present 
situation,  so  strongly  contrasting  with  the  serene  simplicity 
of  her  former  life,  than  the  limited  and  constrained  oppor- 
tunities  of  conversing  with  the  companion  of  his  childhood 
enjoyed  by  Lord  Cadurcis  could  possibly  enable  him  to  be- 
come. Let  us  recur  to  her  on  the  night  when  she  returned 
home,  after  having  met  with  Plantagenet  at  her  uncle's,  and 
having  pursued  a  conversation  with  him,  so  unexpected,  so 
strange,  and  so  affecting  !  She  had  been  silent  in  the  car- 
riage,  and  retired  to  her  room  immediately.  She  retired  to 
ponder.  The  voice  of  Cadurcis  lingered  in  her  ear;  his 
tearful  eye  still  caught  her  vision.  She  leant  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  and  sighed !  Why  did  she  sigh  ?  What  at  this 
instant  was  her  uppermost  thought  ?  Her  mother's  dislike 
of  Cadurcis.  *  Your  mother  hates  me.'  These  had  been 
his  words ;  these  were  the  words  she  repeated  to  herself, 
and  on  whose  fearfdl  sounds  she  dwelt.  *  Your  mother 
hates  me.'  If  by  some  means  she  had  learnt  a  month  a^o 
at  Weymouth,  that  her  mother  hated  Cadurcis,  that  his 
general  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  excite  Lady  Annabcrs 
odium,  Venetia  might  have  for  a  moment  been  shocked  that 
her  old  companion  in  whom  she  had  once  been  so  interested, 
had  by  his  irregular  behaviour  incurred  the  dislike  of  her 
mother,  by  whom  he  had  once  been  so  loved.  But  it  would 
have  been  a  transient  emotion.  She  might  have  mused  over 
past  feelings  and  past  hopes  in  a  sohtary  ramble  on  the  sea- 
shore; she  might  even  have  shed  a  tear  over  the  misfortnncs 
or  infelicity  of  one  who  had  once  been  to  her  a  brother;  but, 
perhaps,  nay  probably,  on  the  morrow  the  remembrance  of 
Plantagenet  would  scarcely  have  occurred  to  her.  Long 
years  had  elapsed  since  their  ancient  fondness;  a  consi- 
derable mterval  since  even  his  name  had  met  her  car.    She 
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.  liad  beard  nothing  of  bim  that  uouJd  for  a  moinent  atT«8t 
bar  notiM  or  command  her  atUmtion. 

But  nayr  the  irresistilile  impression  that  her  mother  dia- 
liked  this  Tery  individaa!  Blled  her  with  intolerable  grief. 
What  occasioned  this  change  in  her  feelings,  this  extraor- 

r  dinaiy  difference  in  her  emotions  ?  There  was,  apparently, 
but  one  cause.  She  had  met  Cadorcis.  Conld  then  a  glance, 
Gonld  even  the  tender  intonations  of  that  nnrivalled  voiiie, 
U)d  the  dark  pasKiun  uf  tbut  speaking  eje,  work  in  an  iuatont 
Bnch  marvels  ?  Conld  they  revire  the  past  so  vividly,  that 
Plantagenet  In  a  moment  rennnied  his  ancient  place  in  her 
afi^tiona  p  No,  itwas  not  that :  it  was  less  the  tenderness 
of  tLe  past  that  made  Vcuetta  mxinm  her  motlier's  sternness 
to  Cadurcis,  than  the  feelings  of  the  fntnra.  For  now  she 
felt  that  her  mother's  heart  was  Dot  more  changed  towai'dj> 
thia  personage  thim  was  her  own. 

It  seemed  to  Venetia  thnt  even  before  they  met,  from  the 
very  moment  that  his  name  hod  so  strangely  canght  her 
eye  in  the  volume  on  the  first  evening  she  had  visited  hep 
relations,  that  her  spirit  suddenly  turned  to  him.  She  hod 
never  heard  that  name  mentioned  since  witliont  a  Hnttering 
of  the  heart  which  ahe  could  not  repress,  and  an  emotion 
she  could  ill  conceal.  She  loved  to  hear  others  talk  of  him, 
and  yet  scarcely  dared  speak  of  him  herself.  She  recalled 
her  emotion  at  unexpectedly  seeing  his  portrait  when  witli 
her  aunt,  and  her  mortification  when  her  mother  deprived 
her  of  the  poem  which  ahe  sighed  to  rciul.  Day  aflcr  day 
something  seemed  to  have  occmrod  to  fix  her  brooding 
thoughts  with  fonder  earnestness  on  his  image.  At  length 
they  met.  Her  emotion  when  she  first  recognised  him  at 
Ranelagb  and  felt  him  approaching  her,  was  one  of  those 
tumults  of  the  heart  that  form  almost  a  crisis  in  our  sensa- 
tions. With  what  dilficulty  had  she  maintained  herself  I 
Doahlful  whether  he  would  even  formally  acknowledge  her 
presence,  her  vision  as  if  by  fascination  had  nevertheless 
met  his,  and  grew  diesy  as  he  passed.  In  the  interval  that 
had  elapsed  between  his  first  puGsing  and  then  joining  her. 
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\%hat  a  chaos  was  her  mind  !  What  a  wild  blendiDg  of 
all  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  her  life!  What  random 
answers  had  she  made  to  those  with  whom  she  had  been 
before  conversing  with  ease  and  animation !  And  then, 
when  she  nnezpectedlj  fonnd  Cadnrcis  at  her  side,  and 
listened  to  the  sonnd  of  that  familiar  voice,  familiar  and 
yet  changed,  expressing  so  much  tenderness  in  its  tones, 
and  in  its  words  snch  deference  and  delicate  respect,  exist- 
ence felt  to  her  that  moment  affluent  with  a  blissful  ex- 
citement of  which  she  had  never  dreamed  ! 

Her  life  was  a  reverie  until  they  met  again,  in  which  slie 
only  mused  over  his  fame,  and  the  strange  relations  of  their 
careers.  She  had  watched  the  conduct  of  her  mother  to 
him  at  dinner  with  poignant  sorrow  ;  she  scarcely  believed 
that  she  should  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  to  him 
her  sympathy.  And  then  what  had  followed  ?  A  conver- 
sation, every  word  of  which  had  touched  her  heart ;  a  con- 
versation that  would  iiave  entirely  controlled  her  feelings 
even  if  he  had  not  already  subjected  them.  The  tone  in 
which  he  so  suddenly  had  pronounced  *  Venetia,*  was  the 
sweetest  music  to  which  she  had  ever  listened.  His  allusion 
to  her  father  had  drawn  tears,  which  could  not  be  re- 
strained even  in  a  crowded  saloon.  Now  she  wept  plen- 
teously.  It  was  so  generous,  so  noble,  so  kind,  so  affection- 
ate I  Dear,  dear  Cadurcis,  is  it  wonderful  that  you  should 
be  loved  ? 

Then  falling  into  a  revei-ie  of  sweet  and  unbroken  still- 
ness, with  her  eyes  fixed  in  abstraction  on  the  fire,  Venetia 
reviewed  her  life  from  the  moment  she  had  known  Planta- 
genet.  Not  an  incident  that  had  ever  occurred  to  them 
that  did  not  rise  obedient  to  her  magical  bidding.  She 
loved  to  dwell  upon  the  time  when  she  was  the  consolation 
of  his  sorrows,  and  when  Cherbury  was  to  him  a  pleasant 
refnge!  Oh!  she  felt  sure  her  mother  must  remember 
those  fond  days,  and  love  him  as  she  once  did  !  She  pictured 
to  herself  the  little  Plantagenet  of  her  childhood,  so  serious 
and  10  pensive  when  alone  or  with  others,  yet  with  her  at 


times  so  gnj  and  wild,  and  sarcastic  ;  forebodingi  all  of  theit 
deep  and  brilliant  spirit,  which  had  since  stirred  ap  tbfl 
licaf  t  of  &  great  nation,  and  dazzled  the  fancy  of  an  admir- 
ing world.  The  change  too  in  their  mutaal  lots  was  alao, 
to  a  degree,  not  free  from  that  sympathy  that  had  ever 
bound  them  together.  A  train  of  strange  accidents  had 
bronght  Venetia  from  her  spell-bonnd  aeclnsion,  placed  ber 
Bnddenly  in  the  most  brilliant  circle  of  civilisation,  and 
classed  her  among  not  the  least  admired  of  its  fsvonred 
members.  And  whom  had  she  come  to  meet  P  Whom 
did  she  6nd  in  this  new  and  splendid  life  the  moat  oonrted 
and  considered  of  its  commnni^,  crowned  as  it  were  with 
garlands,  and  perfnmed  with  the  incense  of  a  thoosond 
aJtars  ?     Her  own  Plantagenet,     It  was  paBsing  strange. 

The  morrow  brought  the  Tcrses  from  Cudurcis,  They 
greatly  affected  her.  The  pictnro  of  their  childhood,  and 
of  the  singular  i^uipnthy  of  their  mutual  sitaations,  and 
the  description  of  her  father,  called  forth  ber  tears;  she 
mnrmnred,  however,  at  the  allusion  to  her  other  parent.  It 
was  not  just,  it  could  not  be  true.  These  verses  were  not, 
of  course,  shown  to  Lady  Annabel.  Woold  they  have  been 
Bhown,  even  if  they  had  not  contained  the  allusion  ?  The 
question  is  not  perplexing.  Venetia  had  her  secret,  and  a 
liir  deeper  one  than  the  mere  reception  of  a  poem ;  all  con. 
ftdence  between  her  and  ber  mother  had  expired.  Lore 
had  slept  in,  and,  before  his  magic  touch,  the  discipline  of  a 
life  expired  in  an  instant. 

From  all  this  an  idea  mny  he  formed  of  the  mood  in 
which,  during  the  fortnight  before  alluded  to,  Venetia  wa« 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  Lord  Cadarcia.  During  this  period 
not  the  filighteBt  conversation  respecting  him  had  occorred 
between  her  mother  and  herself.  Lady  Annabel  never 
meulioned  him,  and  her  brow  clouded  when  his  name,  as 
was  often  the  case,  waJt  introduced.  At  the  end  of  tliia 
fortnight,  it  happened  that  her  aunt  and  mother  were  out 
1<^ther  in  the  carriage,  and  had  left  her  in  the  conrs*  of 
the  morning  at  her  uncle's  house.     During  this  interval, 
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Lord  Cadurcis  called,  and  having  ascertained,  tlirongh  a 
garrulous  servant,  that  though  his  mistress  was  out,  Miss 
Herbert  was  in  the  drawing-room,  he  inmiediately  took  the 
opportunity  of  being  introduced.  Venetia  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  his  appearance,  and,  conscious  of  ber  mother's 
feelings  upon  the  subject,  for  a  moment  a  little  agitated, 
yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  much  pleased.  She  seized  this 
occasion  of  speaking  to  him  about  his  verses,  for  hitherto 
she  liad  only  been  able  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  them 
by  a  word.  While  she  expressed  without  afiectation  the 
emotions  they  had  occasioned  her,  she  complained  of  his 
injustice  to  her  mother  :  this  was  the  cause  of  an  interesting 
conversation  of  which  her  father  was  the  subject,  and  for 
which  she  had  long  sighed.  With  what  deep,  unbroken 
attention  she  listened  to  her  companion's  enthusiastic  de- 
lineation of  his  character  and  career!  What  multiplied 
questions  did  she  not  ask  him,  and  how  eagerly,  how  amply, 
how  affectionately  he  satisfied  her  just  and  natural  curiosity  I 
Hours  flew  away  while  they  indulged  in  this  rare  com- 
munion. 

*  Oh,  that  I  could  see  him  ! '  sighed  Venetia. 

*  Yon  will,'  replied  Plantagenet ;  *  your  destiny  requires 
it.  You  will  see  him  as  surely  as  you  beheld  that  por- 
trait that  it  was  the  labour  of  a  life  to  prevent  you  be- 
holding.' 

Venetia  shook  her  head  ;  *  And  yet,'  she  added  musingly, 
*  my  mother  loves  him.* 

*  Her  life  proves  it,'  said  Cadurcis  bitterly. 

*  I  think  it  does,'  replied  Venetia,  sincerely. 

*  I  pretend  not  to  understand  her  heart,'  he  answered ;  *  it 
is  an  enigma  that  I  cannot  solve.  I  ought  not  to  believe 
that  she  is  without  one ;  but,  at  any  rate,  her  pride  is  deeper 
than  her  love.' 

*  They  were  ill  suited,'  said  Venetia,  mournfully ;  *  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  my  dreams  that  they  may  yet  meet.' 

'  Ah,  Venetia ! '  ho  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  great  softness 
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'  thej  bnd  not  known  each  other  Trom  their  cbildhood,  liko 
hb.     They  met,  and  tliey  parted,  alike  in  hnste.' 

Venetia  njade  no  reply ;  her  eyes  were  fiied  in  abatnc- 
tion  on  a  handscreen,  which  she  was  nnconeciouB  that  eba 
held. 

'  Tell  me,'  said  Cadnrcis,  drawing  his  chair  close  to  here  ; 
•tell  me,  Venetia,  if ' 

At  this  moment  a  thundering  knock  at  the  door  to- 
noonced  the  return  of  the  Conntass  and  her  siBter-in-law. 
Cadurcia  rose  from  ^.in  seat,  but  hin  chair,  which  still  re- 
mained close  to  that  on  which  Venetia  was  eitling,  did  not 
escape  the  qnjck  glance  of  her  mortified  mother.  The 
Coiinte!i3  welcomed  Cadurcia  with  extreme  cordiality;  Lady 
Annabel  only  returned  hia  very  courleous  bow, 

*  Stop  and  dine  with  us,  my  dear  lord,'  said  the  Conn- 
less.  'We  are  only  ourselves,  and  Lady  Annabel  and 
Venetia.' 

'  I  thank  you,  Clara,'  said  Lady  Annabel, '  bnt  we  cannot 
stop  to-day,' 

'  Oh  j '  exclaimed  her  sister.  '  It  will  be  snch  a  dis- 
appointment to  Philip.  Indeed  you  must  stay,'  she  added, 
in  a  coaxing  tone ;  '  we  shall  be  such  an  agreeable  little 
party,  with  T,ord  Cadnrcis.' 

'  I  cannoii  indeed,  my  dear  Clara,'  replied  Lady  Annabel ; 
'  not  to-day,  indeed  not  to-day.     Come  Venetia ! ' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
L*PT  AxSABEt  was  particnlarly  kind  to  Venetia  on  thair 
return  to  their  hotel,  otherwise  her  danghter  might  bare 
fancied  that  she  hod  offended  her,  for  she  was  silent. 
Tenetia  did  not  donbt  that  tlie  presence  of  Lord  Cadurcia 
was  the  reason  that  her  mother  woold  nut  remain  and  dine 
at  her  uncle's.  This  conviction  grieved  Venetia,  but  abe 
did  not  repine;  she  indnlged  the  fond  hope  that  time  would 
remove  the  strong  prejadice  which  Lady  Annabel  now  mo 
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Bingnlarlf  entertained  DgtiiBst  one  in  whose  welfaro  sbe 
WM  origiiwJly  BO  deeply  inlerested.  Dnriog  their  eimpie 
and  short  repast  Venetift  was  occupied  in  a  reverie,  in 
which,  it  mnBt  be  owned,  Cadnrcis  greatly  figored,  and  an- 
swered the  pccnsional  though  kind  remorkH  of  her  mother 
with  an  absent  air. 

After  dinner,  Lady  Annabel  drew  her  chair  towards  the 
Rre,  for,  ahbongli  May,  the  weather  was  cbill,  and  said,  'A 
([iiiet  evening  at  home,  Vonotia,  will  be  a  relief  after  all  thia 
giiiety.'  Venetia  assented  to  her  motlmr'a  observation,  and 
iienrly  a  quarter  of  an  honr  elapsed  without  another  word 
being  spoken.  Venetia  bad  taken  np  a  book,  and  Lady 
Annabel  waa  apparently  lost  tn  her  reflections.  At  length 
she  said,  somewbat  abraplly, '  It  is  more  than  tlireo  yeara,  I 
tldnk,  since  Lord  Cndnrcis  left  Cherbury  P  ' 

'  Yes ;  it  is  more  than  three  years,'  replied  Venetia. 

'He  quitted  us  suddenly.' 

•Very  snddenly,'  agreed  Venetia. 

'  I  never  aaked  yon  whether  yuu  knew  the  cause,  Venetia," 
continned  her  mother,  '  but  1  alnays  concluded  that  yon 
did.     I  snppose  I  was  not  in  error  ?  ' 

This  was  nut  a  very  agretablo  inquiry.  Venetia  did  not 
reply  to  it  with  ber  pre vious  readiness  and  indifference.  That 
indeed  was  impossible  ;  bnt,  with  her  accustomed  frankness, 
after  iv  moment's  hesitation,  obe  Buswered,  '  Lord  Cadarcis 
never  specifically  stated  the  cause  to  me,  mamma;  indeed  I 
was  myself  surprised  at  his  departure,  bat  some  conver- 
satioD  had  ocoorred  between  na  on  the  very  morning  he 
quitted  Cadurcis,  which,  on  reflection,  I  could  not  doubt 
occoaioned  that  departure.' 

'  Lord  Cadurcia  preferred  his  suit  t«  yon,  Venetia,  and 
yoQ  rejected  him  F'  said  Lady  Anuabol. 

'  It  is  B«  you  believe,'  replied  Venetia,  not  a  little  agitated. 

'  Ton  did  wisely,  my  child,  and  I  was  weak  ever  to  have 
regrettod  your  conduct.' 

'  Why  should  yoa  think  so,  de&rest  mamma  ? ' 

'  Whatever  may  have  been  tbe  cause  that  impelled  your 
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Gundact  then,'  said  Lady  AiiatilH>l, '  I  eliall  ever  esteem  yotir 
decisioa  as  a  signal  interpoaition  of  Providenco  in  your 
fivonr.  Except  liia  estrerae  youth,  there  was  apparently 
no  reason  which  ehonld  not  have  indnced  you  to  adopt  a 
diSerest  decision,  I  tr«mble  when  I  think  what  might 
have  been  the  consequences.' 

'  Tremble,  deiirost  niot)ier  ?  " 

•Tremble,  Venetia,  My  only  ttonsfht  in  tliis  life  is  the 
bappineas  of  my  child.     It  was  in  peril. 

'  Nay,  I  trust  not  that,  mamma :  yon  are  prejudiced 
against  PUintagenet.     It  makes  me  very  unhappy,  and  him 

'He  is  E^;ain  your  suitor?'  eaid  Lady  Annabel,  witlt  K 
scmtiniaing  glance. 
'  Indeed  be  is  not.' 

*  He  will  be,'  said  Jjady  Annabel.  '  Prepare  yourself. 
Tell  me,  then,  are  your  feebnga  tlie  same  towards  him  as 
when  he  last  quitted  us  ?' 

■  Feelings,  mamma  ! '  said  Venetia,  echoing  her  mother's 
words  ;  for  indeed  the  qnestion  was  one  very  difficult  to 
answer;   '  I  ever  loved  Plantagenet;  I  love  liim  still.' 

'  Bnt  do  you  love  him  now  aa  then  ?  Then  yon  looked 
upon  him  as  n  brother.  He  has  no  sonl  now  for  sisterly 
affections.  I  Ijeseecli  yon  tell  me,  my  child,  me,  your 
mother,  your  fiiend,  your  best,  your  only  friend,  tell  roe, 
have  you  for  a  moment  repented  that  you  ever  refused  to 
extend  to  him  any  other  affection?' 

'  I  have  not  thought  of  the  subject,  mamma  ;  I  have  not 
wished  to  think  of  the  subject ;  I  liave  had  no  occadoa  to 
think  of  it.     Lord  Cadurcis  is  not  my  Builor  now.' 

*  Tenetia  \ '  said  Lady  Annabel, '  I  cannot  doubt  yon  love 

'  Dearest  mother  ! '  eTclainied  Venetia,  in  a  tone  of  min- 
gled fondness  and  reproach,  and  slie  rose  from  her  seat  and 
embraced  Lady  Annabi/l. 

'  My  happiness  is  an  object  to  you,  Venetia  r '  contiuaed 
Ijidy  Annabel. 
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'  Mother,  mother,'  said  Yenetia,  in  a  deprecatory  tone. 
*'  Do  not  ask  such  cruel  questions  ?  Whom  should  I  love 
but  you,  the  best,  the  dearest  mother  that  ever  existed  ? 
And  what  object  can  I  have  in  life  that  for  a  moment  can 
be  placed  in  competition  with  your  happiness  ?' 

•  Then,  Venetia,  I  tell  you,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a 
solemn  yet  excited  voice,  '  that  that  happiness  is  gone  for 
ever,  nay,  my  very  life  will  be  the  forfeit,  if  I  ever  live  to 
see  you  the  bride  of  Lord  Cadurcis.' 

'  I  have  no  thought  of  being  the  bride  of  any  one,'  said 
Venetia.   *  I  am  happy  with  you.    I  wish  never  to  leave  you.' 

*  My  child,  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  wish  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things,'  replied  Lady  Annabel.  *  The  day  will  come 
when  we  must  part ;  I  am  prepared  for  the  event ;  nay,  1 
look  forward  to  it  not  only  with  resignation,  but  delight, 
when  I  think  it  may  increase  your  happiness;  but  were 
that  step  to  destroy  it,  oh  !  then,  then  I  could  live  no  more. 
I  can  endure  my  own  sorrows,  I  can  struggle  with  my  own 
bitter  lot,  I  have  some  sources  of  consolation  which  enable 
me  to  endure  my  own  misery  without  repining  ;  but  yours, 
yours,  Venetia,  I  could  not  bear.  No !  if  once  I  were  to 
behold  you  lingering  in  life  as  your  mother,  with  blighted 
hopes  and  with  a  heart  broken,  if  hearts  can  break,  I  should 
not  survive  the  spectacle ;  I  know  myself,  Venetia,  I  could 
not  survive  it.' 

'  But  why  anticipate  such  misery  ?  Why  indulge  in  such 
gloomy  forebodings  P  Am  I  not  happy  now  P  Do  you  not 
love  me  ? ' 

Venetia  had  drawn  her  chair  close  to  that  of  her  mother ; 
she  sat  by  her  side  and  held  her  hand. 

'Venetia,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  after  a  pause  of  some 
minutes,  and  in  a  low  voice,  '  I  must  speak  to  you  on  a 
subject  on  which  Ve  have  never  conversed.  I  must  speak 
to  you  ;*  and  here  Lady  Annabel's  voice  dropped  lower  and 
lower,  but  still  its  tones  were  distinct,  although  she  ex- 
pressed herself  with  evident  efibrt :  '  I  must  speak  to  you 
about your  father.' 
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Venetia  uttered  a  &iiit  cry,  she  cloDclied  her  mother's 
hand  with  a  canTolsive  grasp,  and  sank  upon  her  boaom. 
She  struggled  to  maintain  herself,  but  the  first  BOond  of 
th&t  name  from  her  mother's  lips,  and  all  the  long-sup- 
pressed  emotiona  that  it  coujuri'd  np,  overpowered  her. 
The  blood  seemed  to  dj^sert  her  heart ;  still  she  did  not  faint ; 
she  clung  to  Lady  Anuabel,  pallid  and  shivering. 

Her  mother  tenderly  embraced  her,  ahe  whispered  to  her 
woi'ds  of  great  aSection,  she  att«mpt«d  to  comfort  and  con- 
sole her.  Venetia  marmured,  '  This  is  very  foolish  of  ma, 
mother ;  but  speak,  oh  \  apeak  of  what  I  have  so  long^ 
desired  to  hear.' 

'Not  now,  Venetia.' 

*  Now,  mother !  yes,  now  !  I  am  quite  composed.  I  could 
not  bear  the  postponement  of  what  you  were  about  to  any. 
I  could  not  sleep,  dear  mother,  if  yoa  did  not  speak  to  me. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment  I  was  overcome.  See  !  I  am  quite 
composed.'  And  indeed  she  spoke  in  a  calm  and  steady 
voice,  but  her  pale  and  suffering  countenance  expressed 
the  painful  struggle  which  it  cost  her  to  command  herself. 

'Venetia,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  'it  has  been  one  of  the 
objects  of  my  hfe,  that  yon  should  not  share  my  sorrows.' 

Venetia  pressed  her  mother's  hand,  but  made  uo  other 
reply. 

'I  concealed  from  you  for  years,'  continned  Lady  Annabel, 
'  a  circumstance  in  which,  iodeed,  yon  were  deeply  in- 
terested, but  the  knowledge  of  which  could  only  bring  yon 
unhappiness.  Yet  it  was  destined  that  my  solicitnde  shonld 
eventually  be  baffled.  I  know  that  it  is  not  from  my  lips 
thftt  yon  learn  for  the  &rst  time  that  yon  have  a  father,  a 
faiher  hving.' 

'  Mother,  let  me  tell  you  all  I '  said  Venetia,  eagerly, 

'  I  know  all,'  said  Lady  Annabel. 

'  But,  mother,  there  is  something  thiit  you  do  not  know; 
and  now  I  would  confess  iL' 

'  There  ia  nothing  that  yon  can  confess  with  which  I  am 
not  acquainted,  Venetia ;  and  I  feel  assured,  I  have  ever 


fuH  aaenred,  tbal  yaar  ovlj  reason  for  concealment  was  u 
desire  to  save  me  pair.' 

'That,  indeed,  has  ever  been  my  only  motive,'  replied 
Venetia,  *  for  h&viLig  a  secret  from  my  mother.' 

'  In  my  absence  from  Cherbnry  yon  entered  the  ctiamber,' 
mud  Lady  Annivbel,  calmly.  'In  the  delirinm  of  your  fever 
1  becnme  acqoEunted  with  a  circumEUince  which  so  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  yon.' 

Venetia's  cbeek  tnmed  ecarlet. 

'  In  that  chamber  yon  beheld  the  portrait  of  yonr  father,* 
coutinoed  Lady  Arniabel.  '  From  our  friend  you  lei.rnt  Ihnt 
father  was  atiil  Uving.  That  ia  all  F'  eaid  Lady  Annnboi, 
inquiringly. 

*  No,  not  all,  dear  mother ;  not  all.  Lord  Cndnrei.i  re- 
proached  me  at  Cherbury  with,  with,  with  having  such  a 
father,'  she  added,  in  a  besitsting  voice.  '  It  was  then  I 
leamt  hie  miBfortnnes,  mother ;  bis  misery.' 

'  I  thoDght  that  misfortunes,  that  minery,  were  tlie  lot  of 
yonr  other  parent,'  replied  Loily  Annabel,  soniewliat  coldly. 

'  Not  with  my  love,"  said  Venetia,  eagerly  ;  '  not  with  my 
love,  mother.  You  have  forf^tten  your  misery  in  my  love. 
Say  BO.  say  so,  dearest  mother.'  And  Venetia  threw  bertielf 
on  her  kneea  before  lady  Anuabel,  and  looked  up  with 
eameetnesn  in  ber  fnce. 

The  expression  of  that  conntt'nance  had  been  for  a  moment 
stem,  bnt  it  relaxed  into  fondness,  as  Lady  Annabel  ^iilly 
bowed  ber  head,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  ber  daughler'a 
forehead.  'Ab,  Venetia!'  sbe  said,  'all  depends  upon 
yon.  I  can  endure,  nay,  I  can  forgot  the  past,  if  my  child 
be  faithful  to  me.  There  are  no  miBfortunex,  there  is 
no  misery,  if  the  being  to  whom  I  huvp  ciinsccrated  the 
devotion  of  my  life  will  only  tie  dutiful,  will  only  be  gnided 
liy  my  advice,  will  only  proHt  by  my  sad  experienre." 

*  Hntber,  1  repeat  I  have  no  thought  but  for  yon,'  said 
Venetia.  '  My  own  dearest  mother,  if  my  duty,  if  my  devo- 
tion caji  content  you,  you  shall  bo  huppy  Hut  wherein 
liav«l  failed?' 


'  In  DoiLing,  love.  Your  life  has  hitherto  been  one  nn. 
bruken  ooarso  of  nfl'ectionuto  obedience." 

'  And  ever  shall  be,'  said  Venetia,  ■  Bat  jon  were  speak- 
ing, motiier,  you  were  speaking  of,  of  my,  my  father  1 ' 

'  Of  him  I '  said  Lady  Annabel,  thoughtfully.  '  You  have 
Been  his  picture  ? ' 

Venetia  kissed  her  motlier'a  hand. 

'Wha  lie  less  beautiful  than  CadnrcisF  Was  he  leea 
(rift«d  ? '  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  with  animation.  '  Es 
Could  whisper  in  tones  as  sweet,  and  pour  ont  his  vowb  as 
fervently.  Yet  what  am  I  ?  0  my  child ! '  continned 
Lady  Annabel,  '  beware  of  such  beings  !  They  bear  within 
them  a  spirit  on  which  all  Iho  devotion  of  our  sex  is  lavished 
in  vain.  A  year,  no  !  not  a  year,  not  one  short  year  I  and 
all  my  hopes  were  blighted !  O  Venetia  !  if  your  fntnre 
ehonld  be  bke  my  bitter  past !  and  it  might  have  boon,  and 
I  might  have  coatributed  to  the  fulfilniont !  can  yon  wonder 
that  I  should  look  npon  Cadureis  with  arersion  ?' 

'But,  mother,  dearest  mother,  we  have  known  Planta- 
genet  from  hia  childhood.  Yon  ever  loved  Uim  ;  you  ever 
gave  him  credit  for  a  heart,  most  tender  and  affectionate.* 

■He  has  uo  heart.' 

'  Mother !  * 

'  He  cannot  have  a  heart.  Spirits  like  him  are  heartless. 
It  is  another  impulse  that  sways  their  existence.  It  la 
imagination ;  it  ia  vanity  ;  it  is  self,  disguised  with  glittei- 
ing  qnalilies  that  da/ste  onr  weak  eensea.  but  selfishnesa, 
the  most  entire,  the  most  concentrated.  We  knew  Mm  as 
K  child:  ah  !  what  can  women  know  ?  We  are  bom  to  love, 
and  to  be  deceived.  We  saw  him  young,  helpless,  aban. 
doned ;  he  moved  our  pily.  We  knew  not  his  nature  ;  then 
he  was  ignorant  of  it  himself.  But  the  young  tiger,  though 
cradled  at  our  hearths  and  fed  on  milk,  will  in  good  time 
retinj  to  its  jtmgle  and  prey  on  blood.  Yon  cannot  change 
its  natnre ;  and  the  very  hand  that  fostered  it  will  be  its 
first  victim, 

'  How  often  have  we  oartod  I '  said  Venetia,  in  a  depre* 
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catiug  tone ;  '  how  long  have  we  been  separated  !  and  jet 
we  find  him  ever  the  same ;  he  ever  loves  us.  Yes  !  dear 
mother,  he  loves  yon  now,  the  same  as  in  old  days.  If  you 
had  seen  him,  as  I  have  seen  him,  weep  when  he  recalled 
yonr  promise  to  be  a  parent  to  him,  and  then  contrasted 
with  such  sweet  hopes  your  present  reserve,  oh !  you  would 
believe  he  had  a  heart,  you  would,  indeed ! ' 

*  Weep  !  *  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  bitterly,  *  ay !  they 
can  weep.  Sensibility  is  a  luxury  which  they  love  to  in- 
dulge. Their  very  susceptibihty  is  our  bane.  They  can 
weep;  they  can  play  upon  our  feelings;  and  our  emotion,  so 
easily  excited,  is  an  homage  to  their  own  power,  in  which 
they  glory. 

•  Look  at  Cadurcis,*  she  suddenly  resumed ;  *  bred  with 
so  much  care  ;  the  soundest  principles  instilled  into  him 
with  such  Bedulousness ;  imbibing  them  apparently  with 
so  much  intelligence,  ardour,  and  sincerity,  with  all  that 
fervour,  indeed,  with  which  men  of  his  temperament  for 
the  moment  pursue  every  object;  but  a  few  years  back, 
pious,  dutiful,  and  moral,  viewing  perhaps  with  intolerance 
too  youths  all  that  dififered  from  the  opinions  and  the  con- 
duct he  had  been  educated  to  admire  and  follow.  And  what 
is  he  now  ?  The  most  lawless  of  the  wild ;  casting  to  the 
winds  every  salutary  principle  of  restraint  and  social  dis- 
cipline, and  glorying  only  in  the  abandoned  energy  of  self. 
Three  years  ago,  you  yourself  confessed  to  me,  he  reproached 
you  with  your  feather's  conduct ;  now  he  emulates  it.  There 
is  a  career  which  such  men  must  run,  and  from  which  no 
influence  can  divert  them;  it  is  in  their  blood.  To-day 
Cadurcis  may  vow  to  you  eternal  devotion ;  but,  if  the 
world  speak  truth,  Yenetia,  a  month  ago  he  was  equally 
enamoured  of  another,  and  one,  too,  who  cannot  be  his. 
But  grant  that  his  sentiments  towards  you  are  for  the  mo- 
ment sincere;  his  imagination  broods  upon  your  idea,  it 
transfigures  it  with  a  halo  which  exists  only  to  his  vision. 
Yield  to  him ;  become  his  bride ;  and  you  will  have  the 
mortification  of  finding  that,  before  six  months  have  elapsed, 
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inpied  with  objects  wbicb 
j-our  diagnat,  even  yonr 


hi*  reatleas  spirit  h  already  ( 
may  esoite  your  ntortiBcMio 

'Ah,  mother!  it  is  not  with  Plantasrenet  as  with  my 
father ;  Plantegenet  coald  not  forget  Cherbury,  lie  could 
not  forget  our  childhood,'  said  Venetia. 

"On  the  contrnry,  while  you  lived  together  tliose  recol- 
lections would  be  wearisome,  common- place  to  him ;  when 
yon  had  separated,  indeed,  mellowed  by  distance,  and  the 
compaJative  vagueness  with  which  your  absence  would 
invest  them,  they  would  become  the  objects  of  his  muse, 
and  he  would  insult  yon  by  making  the  public  the  confidant 
of  all  your  moat  delicate  domeetic  feelings.' 

Lady  Annabel  rose  from  her  seat,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  speaking  with  an  excitement  very  nnnsaal 
with  her.  '  To  have  ail  tlio  soft  secrets  of  yonr  life  revealed 
to  the  coarse  wonder  of  tlie  gloating  multitade  ;  to  find 
yourself  the  object  of  the  world's  cnrioRity,  still  worse, 
their  pity,  their  sympathy ;  to  have  the  sacred  conduct  of 
yonr  hearth  canvassed  in  every  circle,  and  be  the  grand 
subject  of  the  pros  and  cona  of  every  paltry  journal,  ah, 
Venetia  !  you  know  not,  yon  cannot  understand,  it  is  impos- 
sible you  can  comprehend,  the  bitterness  of  anch  a  lot.' 

'  My  beloved  mother ! '  said  Venetia,  with  streaming 
eyes,  'you  cannot  have  a  feeling  that  I  do  not  aharo." 

'Venetia,  you  know  not  whatlhad  toendure  !'  exclaimed 
lady  Annabel,  in  a  tone  of  eitreme  bitterness.  '  There  is 
no  degree  of  wretchedness  that  j-on  can  conceive  equal  to 
what  has  been  the  life  of  your  mother.  And  what  has  sas- 
taiued  me ;  what,  throughout  all  my  tumnltuons  troubles, 
has  been  the  star  on  wliich  1  have  ever  gazed  ?  My  chiUt ! 
And  am  I  to  lose  her  now,  after  all  my  safferings.  all  my 
hopes  that  she  at  least  might  be  spared  my  miserable  doom  f 
Am  I  to  witness  her  also  a  victim  ? '  Lady  Annabel  clapped 
her  bands  in  passionate  grief. 

'  Mother !  mother  ! '  eiclaimed  Venetia,  in  agony,  '  spare 
yonrself,  spare  me!' 
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*  Venetift^  jon  know  bow  I  have  doted  upon  jou ;  joo. 
know  bow  I  bmve  watched  mnd  tended  you  firom  your 
in&ncy.  Have  I  had  a  thought,  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  plan  ? 
bas  there  be^i  the  sligtest  action  of  my  life,  of  which  you 
have  not  been  tbe  object  ?  All  motbers  feel,  but  none  ever 
felt  like  me ;  you  were  my  solitary  joy.' 

Yenetia  leant  her  face  upon  tbe  table  at  whi^  she  was 
Bitting  and  sobbed  aloud. 

'  My  love  was  baffled,*  Lady  Annabel  continued,  '  I  fled, 
for  both  our  sakes,  from  the  worid  in  which  my  family 
were  bonoured;  I  sacrificed  without  a  sigh,  in  the  very 
prime  of  my  youtb,  every  pursuit  which  interests  woman ; 
but  I  bad  my  child,  I  bad  my  child  !  * 

'  And  you  have  her  still !  *  exclaimed  tbe  miserable  Vene* 
tia.     '  Mother,  you  have  her  still !  * 

'  I  have  schooled  my  mind,*  continued  Lady  Annabel, 
fftill  pacing  the  room  with  agitated  steps;  *I  have  dis- 
ciplined my  emotions ;  I  have  felt  at  my  heart  the  constant 
the  undying  pang,  and  yet  I  have  smiled,  that  you  might 
be  happy.  But  I  can  struggle  against  my  fate  no  longer. 
No  longer  can  I  suffer  my  unparalleled,  yes,  my  unjust 
doom.  What  have  I  done  to  merit  tbese  afflictions  ?  Now, 
then,  let  me  struggle  no  more  ;  let  me  die  ! ' 

Venetia  tried  to  rise ;  her  limbs  refused  their  office ;  slie 
tottered ;  she  fell  again  into  her  seat  with  an  hysteric  cry. 

*  Alas !  alas  ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  *  to  a  mother,  a 
child  is  everything ;  but  to  a  child,  a  parent  is  only  a  link 
in  tbe  chain  of  her  existence.  It  was  weakness,  it  was  folly, 
it  was  madness  to  stake  everything  on  a  resource  which 
must  fail  me.     I  feel  it  now,  but  I  feel  it  too  late.' 

Venetia  held  forth  her  arms ;  she  could  not  speak  ;  she 
was  stifled  with  her  emotion. 

'  But  was  it  wonderful  that  I  was  so  weak  P '  continued 
her  mother,  as  it  were  communing  only  with  herself.  *  What 
child  was  like  mine  P  Oh !  the  joy,  the  bliss,  the  hours  of 
rapture  that  I  have  passed,  in  gazing  upon  my  treasure,  and 
dreaming  of  all  her  beauty  and  her  rare  qualities  I     I  was 
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Bohappyl  Iwaasoproad!  Ah,Venetia!  you  know  not 
how  I  have  loved  yon ! ' 

Venetia  sprang  from  her  seat ;  she  nished  forward  witli 
OOnvulsivB  energy  ;  she  clung  to  her  molber,  threw  heP 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  buried  her  passionate  woe  in 
Lady  Annabel's  bosom. 

Lady  Annabel  stood  for  some  minntea  supporting  ber 
speechless  and  agitated  child ;  thea,  as  her  sobs  became 
fainter,  and  the  tumult  of  ber  grief  gradually  died  away, 
she  bore  her  to  the  sofa,  and  seated  herself  by  ber  aide, 
holding  Yenetia's  hand  in  her  own,  and  ever  and  anoa 
eootliiug  her  with  soft  embraces,  and  still  softer  words. 

At  length,  in  a  faint  voice,  Venetia  said,  '  Mother,  what 
can  I  do  to  restore  the  post  ?  How  can  we  be  to  eaoh 
other  as  we  were,  for  this  I  caonot  bear  ?  ' 

'  Love  me,  my  Venetia,  as  I  love  you ;  be  faithful  to  yoap 
mother;  do  not  disregard  her  connsel ;  profit  by  her  errors,' 

'  I  will  in  all  things  obey  you,'  said  Venetia,  iu  a  low 
voice ;  '  there  is  no  siLcrifice  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  Pop 
your  happiness.' 

'  Let  us  not  talk  of  sacrifices,  my  darling  child ;  it  is  not 
&  sacrifice  that  I  require.  I  wish  only  to  prevent  your 
everlasting  misery.' 

'  What,  then,  shall  I  do  ? ' 

'Make  me  only  one  promise  ;  whatever  pledge  you  give, 
I  feel  aaanred  that  no  influence,  Venetia,  will  ever  indaca 
you  to  forfeit  it." 

'  Name  it,  mother.' 

'  Promise  me  never  to  marry  Lord  Cadnrcis,'  said  Lady 
Annabel,  in  a  whisper,  but  a  whisper  of  which  uot  a  word 
was  lost  by  the  person  to  whom  it  waa  addressed, 

'  I  promise  never  to  marry,  but  with  your  approbation,* 
said  Venetia,  in  a  solemn  voice,  aod  uttering  the  words  with 
great  distiuctoe.'is. 

The  countenance  of  Lady  Annabel  instantly  brightened ; 
she  embraced  her  child  with  extreme  fondness,  and  breathed 
the  softest  and  the  sweetest  expressions  of  gratitodo  and  love. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Whew  I^j  Monten^le  discovered  that  of  wUch  her  good. 
natured  friends  took  care  she  should  not  long  roinain  igno- 
rant, that  Venetift  Herbort  had  been  the  conipftnion  of  Lord 
Ciidnrcis"  childhood,  and  that  the  most  intimate  relationH 
.  once  sabaisted  between  the  two  familios,  she  became 
Ihe  prey  of  violent  jealousy ;  and  the  bitterness  of  her  feel- 
ings was  not  a  little  increased,  when  she  felt  that  she  bad 
not  only  been  abandoned,  bnt  dnped ;  and  that  the  new 
Iwanty,  out  of  his  fancy  for  whom  she  had  flattered  herself 
Hhe  had  so  triumphantly  rallied  him,  was  an  old  friend, 
whom  he  always  admired,  She  seized  the  first  occasion, 
after  this  discovery,  of  rolipving  her  feelings,  by  a  scene  so 
iolent,  that  Cadnrcia  tiad  never  ageja  entered  Monteagle 
[oaso ;  and  then  repenting  of  this  mortifying  result,  which 
Lie  had  hei-self  precipitated,  she  overwhelmed  him  with 
letters,  whifh,  next  to  scenes,  were  the  very  things  which 
Lord  Codnrcis  most  heartily  abhorred.  These,  now  indig- 
nant, now  passionate,  now  loading  him  with  reproaches, 
r  appealing  to  his  love,  and  now  to  his  pity,  daily 
nrrived  at  his  residence,  and  were  greeted  at  first  only  with 
sliort  and  sarcastic  replies,  and  finally  by  silence.  Then  the 
latly  solicited  a  final  interview,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  having 
niiidp  an  ajtpiintnicnt  to  quiet  ber,  wont  out  of  town  the 
day  before  to  Richmond,  to  a  villa  belonging  to  Venetia's 
uncle,  and  where,  nmong  other  gnesla,  be  was  uf  course  to 
meet  Lady  Annabel  and  her  datighter. 

The  party  was  a  most  aprrecable  one,  and  assumed  an 
additional  interest  with  Cadurcis,  who  had  resolved  to  seize 
this  fiivonrable  opportunity  to  bring  his  aspimtiona  to 
Venetia  to  a  crisis.  The  day  after  the  Inst  conversation 
with  hor,  which  we  have  noticed,  ho  bad  indeed  boldly 
cniled  upon  the  Herberts  at  their  hotel  for  tliat  purpose,  but 
without  attceesB,  as  they  were  again  absent  from  home.  Ho 
had  been  since  almost  daily  in  the  society  of  Vonctia  ;  but 
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London,  to  a  lover  who  is  not  smiled  upon  by  the  domeBtio 
circle  orhja  mistress,  is  n  very  onfuvourahle  spot  (or  con* 
Gdential  converaalions.  A  villa  life,  with  its  easy,  nnem. 
barrossed  habits,  ita  gardens  and  lounging  walks,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increBsod  opportunities  resulting  from  being 
together  at  all  hours,  and  living  under  the  same  rool^  was 
more  promising ;  and  here  he  flattered  bimself  he  might 
defy  even  the  Ai^iis  eye  and  ceaseless  vigilance  of  his 
intended  mother-in-law,  his  enemy,  whom  he  could  not 
piopitiate,  and  whom  he  now  fairly  bated. 

Hia  cousin  George,  too,  was  a  guest,  and  his  oonsin  Qeorge 
was  the  conBdant  of  his  love.  Upon  this  kind  relation  de- 
volved the  duty,  far  from  a  disagreeable  one,  of  arousing 
the  mother ;  and  as  Lady  Annabel,  though  she  relaxed  not 
a  jot  of  the  grim  court-esy  winch  she  ever  eitended  to  Lord 
Cndurcia,  was  no  longer  seriously  uneasy  as  to  bis  influence 
after  the  promise  she  had  exacted  from  ber  daughter,  it 
would  seem  that  these  circumstances  combined  to  prevent 
Lord  Cadurcis  from  being  disappointed  at  least  in  the  flrst 
object  which  he  wished  to  obtain,  an  opportunity. 

And  yet  several  days  elapsed  before  this  oQTered  itself, 
passed  by  Cadnrcis,  however,  very  pleasantly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  being  he  loved,  and  very  judiciously  too,  for  no 
one  could  possibly  be  more  amiable  and  ingratiating  than 
oar  friend.  Every  one  present,  except  Lady  Annabel, 
appeared  to  entertain  for  bim  as  much  affection  as  admira- 
tion :  those  who  had  only  met  him  in  throngs  were  quite 
enrpriHcd  how  their  superficial  observation  and  the  delusive 
reports  of  the  world  liad  misled  them.  As  for  his  hostess, 
whom  it  had  ever  been  his  study  to  please,  he  had  long  won 
her  heart ;  and,  as  she  could  not  he  bhnd  to  his  projects 
and  pretensions,  she  heartily  wished  him  anccesa,  assisted 
him  with  all  her  e&brU,  and  desired  nothing  more  sincerely 
than  that  her  m'ece  should  achieve  such  a  conquest,  and  she 
ohlain  so  distioguished  a  nephew. 

Notwithaiaindiiig  her  promise  to  her  mother,  Venetift  felt 
justified   in   making  no   altemtion   lu   her  conduct  to  one 
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wbniu  slie  fltOl  siucerely  loved ;  and,  under  tlw  immedmW 
inUuence  of  hxa  &aciiiatioii,  it  mts  often,  when  she  i 
ivlone,  that  she  mourned  with  &  Borrowing  heart  over  the 
oiRliion  which  her  mother  entertained  of  liiiii.  Contd  it 
indeed  be  possible  Ihtit  Plant«genet,  the  a&iue  PlantAffenet 
she  had  known  so  early  and  so  long,  to  her  invariably  ho 
tender  and  so  devoted,  fould  entail  on  her,  hy  their  u 
such  annpealcable  and  inevitable  miseryP  Whutever  might 
be  the  riew  adopted  by  her  mother  of  her  couduet,  Venetia 
ftlt  erery  hour  more  keenly  that  it  was  a  sacrifiy*,  and  th« 
greatest ;  and  she  still  icdnlged  in  a  vague  yvt  delicioits 
dream,  that  Lady  Aiuiabel  might  nltiiuateiy  withdraw  the 
harsh  and  perLapa  heart-breaking  interdict  alie  had  so 
rigidly  decreed. 

*  Cadorcis,*  Raid  his  conain  to  him  one  morning,  *  we  are 
all  going  to  Hampton  Court.  Now  is  your  time ;  Lady 
Annabel,  tbe  Vemons,  and  myself,  will  fill  one  carriage  ;  I 
have  arranged  that.  Look  out,  and  eomething  may  Im 
done.     Speak  to  the  Conntess.' 

Accordingly  Lord  Cadorcis  hastened  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion to  a  friend  always  flattered  by  his  notice.  '  My  dear 
friend,'  he  said  in  his  sorest  tone.  '  let  yon  and  Venetia 
&ud  myself  manage  to  be  together ;  it  will  be  so  deltghtAil ; 
we  shall  quite  enjoy  ourselves,' 

The  Couiiless  did  not  reciuire  this  animating  eumpliment 
to  effect  the  object  which  Cadurcis  did  nol  express.  Shu 
had  gradnally  fallen  into  the  unacknowledged  conspiracy 
against  her  sister-in-law,  whose  prcjuilicc  ai,nun8ther  frieud 
she  had  long  discovered,  anil  had  now  ceased  lo  ccmbat. 
Two  carriages,  and  one  filled  as  Qeorge  hiul  amuigod, 
accordingly  drove  gaily  away ;  and  Venetia,  and  her  atiul, 
and  Lord  Cadurcis  were  to  follow  them  on  horseback. 
They  rode  with  delight  through  the  splendid  avenaoa  of 
Bnahey,  and  Cadnruis  was  never  in  a  lighter  or  happier 

The  month  of  May  was  in  ita  dooliue,  and  the  etondlfus 
eky  and  the  balmy  air  snoh  as  snited  su  agncable  u  eeuaou. 
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The  LondoB  ecnson   was  approaching  its  close;  for  the 

rojftl  birthday  was,  at  the  period  of  oar  history,  ^itera,)lj 
the  signal  of  ppeparation  for  country  quarters.  The  car- 
riages arrived  long  before  the  riding  party,  fur  they  had 
walked  their  steeds,  and  they  found  a  messenger  who  re- 
quested them  to  join  their  &iends  in  the  apartments  which 
tliey  were  visiting. 

'  For  my  part,'  said  Cadurcis,  '  I  love  the  sun  that  rarely 
shines  in  this  land.  I  feel  no  inclination  to  lose  the  golden 
hours  in  these  gloomy  rooms.  What  say  yoa,  ladies  &ir, 
to  a  stroll  in  the  gardens  ?  It  will  he  doubly  charming 
after  our  ride.' 

TTia  companions  cheerfully  assented,  and  tliey  walked 
away,  congt^tulating  themselves  on  their  escape  from  the 
weiirisome  amusement  of  palaoe-tnnting,  straining  their 
tycH  to  see  pictures  hung  at  a  gigantic  height,  and  solemnly 
wandering  through  formal  apartments  full  of  state  bedsand 
massy  cabinets  and  modem  armour. 

Taking  their  way  along  the  terrace,  they  struck  at  length 
into  a  less  formal  path.  At  length  the  Countess  seated  her- 
self on  a  bench.  '  I  must  rest,'  she  said,  '  but  you,  young 
people,  may  roam  about ;  only  do  not  lose  me.' 

'  Come,  Venetia  ! '  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

Yenetia  was  hesitating ;  she  did  not  like  to  leave  her 
atnt  alone,  but  the  Countess  enconraged  her,  'If  you  will 
Dot  go,  you  will  only  make  me  continno  walking,'  she  said. 
And  so  Venetia  proceeded,  and  for  the  Brst  time  since  her 
visit  was  alone  with  Plantagenet. 

'  I  quite  love  your  aunt,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

*  It  is  difficult  indeed  not  to  love  her,'  said  Ycntitia. 

'  Ah,  Venetia !  I  wish  your  mother  was  like  your  aunt," 
he  continued.  It  was  an  observation  which  was  not  beard 
without  some  emotion  by  hia  companion,  though  it  was 
imperceptible.  '  Venetia,'  said  Cadurcis,  '  when  I  recol- 
lect old  dayn,  how  strange  it  seems  that  we  now  never 
shonld  be  alone,  but  by  some  mere  accident,  like  thin,  for 
instnnce.' 
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'  It  is  no  nse  thinking  of  old  days,"  said  Vcnetia. 

'No  ase!'  Eoid  CBdorcis.  'I  do  not  like  to  bear  yoo 
aij  that,  Yencitia.  Those  tire  some  of  the  least  agraeable 
words  that  were  ever  uttered  by  that  mouth.  1  cling  to 
old  days  ;  they  are  my  only  joy  and  my  only  hope.' 

'  They  are  gone,'  said  Venetia. 

'  But  may  they  not  return  ? '  said  Cddnrcis. 

'  Never,'  said  Venetia,  monmfnlly. 

They  had  walked  on  to  a  marble  fonntain  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions  and  elaborate  workmanship,  an  assemblage  of  divi- 
nities and  genii,  all  spouting  water  in  fantastic  attitudes. 

'  Old  days,'  said  Plantagenet,  'are  like  the  old  fountain 
at  Cadnrcis,  dearer  to  mo  than  all  this  modem  splendonr.' 

*  The  old  fonntain  at  Cadorcis,'  said  Ycnetia,  mnstngly, 
Mid  gazing  00  the  water  with  an  abstracted  air,  'I  loved  it 

lit' 

[^Venetia,'  said  her  companion,  in   a   tone  of  extreme 
,   yet  not  nntonobed  with   melancholy,    *  dear 
t  US  return,  and  retnm  together,  to  that  old 
fountain  and  those  old  daya  t' 

Tenetia  shook  her  head.  '  Ah,  Plantageoet ! '  she  ex- 
claimed  in  a  mournful  voice,  '  we  must  not  speak  of  these 

'  Why  not,  Venetia  ? '  exclaimed  Lord  Cadarcis,  eagerly. 
'  Why  elioald  we  be  estranged  from  each  other  ?  I  love 
you;  I  love  onlyyoa;  never  have  I  loved  another.  And 
yon,  have  you  forgotten  all  onr  youthful  aflbction?  Yon 
cannot,  Venetia.     Our  childhood  can  never  be  a  blank.' 

*  I  told  you,  when  first  wo  met,  my  heart  wua  uDchanged,' 
said  Venetia. 

'  Remember  the  vows  I  made  to  you  when  last  at  Cher- 
bury,'  said  Cadurcis.  '  Years  have  flown  on,  Venetia ;  but 
thfiy  £nd  me  urging  the  same.  At  any  rate,  now  I  know 
myself;  at  any  rate,  I  am  not  now  an  obscure  boy ;  yet 
what  is  manhood,  and  what  is  fame,  without  the  charm  of 
my  infancy  and  my  vouth  !  Yes,  Venetia  !  you  must,  you 
will  be  mine  P* 
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'  Plsnt^enet,'  abe  replied,  in  a  aolems  tone,  'yoon  I 
Dever  cEui  be.' 

'Ton  do  not,  then,  love  me?'  said  Cadurdfl  reproaoh- 
fiilly,  and  in  a  voice  of  great  feoling, 

'  It  la  impoasible  for  you  to  W  loved  more  than  I  love 
yon,'  said  Venetia. 

'  My  own  Yenetia ! '  said  Cadorcis  ;  '  Venetia  that  I  dote 
on !  wbat  does  thia  mean  P     Why,  then,  will  yon  not  be 

'  I  cannot ;  there  is  an  obstacle,  an  insaperable  obstacle.' 

'  Tell  it  me,'  eaid  Cadurcis  eagerly ;  '  I  -ml]  overcome  it.' 

'  I  have  promised  never  to  marry  withont  the  approbation 
of  my  mother  ;  her  approbation  you  never  can  obtain.* 

Cadurcis'  countenance  fell ;  this  was  an  obstacle  which 
he  folt  that  even  ho  conld  not  overcome. 

'  I  told  yoa  your  mother  hated  me,  Venetia.'  And  then, 
aa  she  did  not  reply,  ho  continncd,  '  Yon  confess  it,  I  see 
yon  confess  it.  Once  you  flattered  me  I  was  mistaken  ;  but 
now,  now  you  confess  it.' 

'  Hatred  is  a  word  which  I  cannot  understand,'  replied 
Venetia.  '  My  mother  has  reasons  for  disapproving  my 
union  with  you  ;  not  founded  on  the  circumstances  of  yonr 
life,  and  therefore  removable  (for  I  know  what  the  world 
says,  Plantagonet,  of  you),  but  I  have  confidence  in  your 
love,  and  that  ia  nothing  ;  but  founded  on  your  character, 
on  your  nature  ;  they  may  ho  unjust,  but  they  are  insuper- 
able, and  I  must  yield  to  them.' 

'  Ton  have  another  parent,  Venetia,'  said  Cadnroia,  in  a 
tone  of  almost  irresistible  soflneas,  '  the  best  and  greatest 
of  men  1  Once  you  told  me  that  his  sanction  was  neoessary 
to  yonr  marriage.  I  will  obtain  it.  0  Venetia  !  be  mine, 
and  we  will  join  him  ;  join  that  ill-fated  and  illnstrioaa 
being  who  loves  you  with  a  passion  second  only  to  mine  ; 
him  who  has  addressed  you  in  language  which  rests  on 
every  lip,  and  has  thrilled  many  a  heart  that  you  even  can 
never  know.  My  adored  Venetia!  picture  to  yourself,  for 
one  moment,  a  life  with  him ;  resting  on  my  bosom,  oonse- 
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crated  hj  his  paternal  love  1  Let  us  quit  thia  mcaji  and 
jnisGrable  existence,  whioh  we  now  pursue,  wHch  never 
could  have  suited  us ;  let  us  sbun  for  ever  this  dull  aad 
degrading  life,  that  is  not  life,  if  life  be  what  I  deem  it ;  let 
ns  fly  to  those  beautiful  aohtudes  where  he  communes  with 
an  inspiring  nature ;  let  U8,  let  us  be  happy ! ' 

He  uttered  these  last  words  in  a  tone  of  melting  t«nder- 
nesa ;  he  leant  forward  his  head,  and  hia  gase  caught  hers, 
which  was  fixed  npon  the  water.  Her  baud  was  pressed 
suddenly  in  bis ;  hia  eye  glittered,  bis  lip  seemed  still 
speaking  ;  be  awaited  his  doom. 

The  countenance  of  Yeuetia  was  quite  pale,  but  it  was 
disturbed.  You  might  see,  as  it  were,  the  shadowy  pro- 
gress of  thought,  and  mark  the  tumultuous  passage  of  con- 
flicting passions.  Her  mind,  for  a  moment,  was  indeed  a 
cbaoB.  There  was  a  terrible  conflict  between  love  and  duty. 
At  length  a  tear,  one  solitary  tear,  burst  &om  her  burning 
oye-ball,  and  stole  slowly  down  her  cheek  ;  it  reheved  her 
pain,  She  pressed  Cadurcis'  Land,  and  speaking  in  a 
hollow  voice,  and  with  a  look  vague  and  pmnfnl,  she 
said,  '  I  am  a  victim,  but  t  am  resolved.  I  never  will 
desert  her  who  devoted  herself  to  me.' 

Codorcia  quitted  her  hand  rather  abruptly,  and  began 
walking  up  and  down  on  the  turf  that  surrounded  the 
fountain. 

'  Devoted  herself  to  you  ! '  he  oiolwmed  with  a  fiendish 
laugh,  and  speaking,  as  was  bis  cuatom,  between  his  teeth. 
'  Commoud  me  to  such  devotion.  Not  content  with  de- 
priving you  of  a  father,  now  forsooth  she  must  bereave  you 
of  a  lover  too  1  And  this  is  a  mother,  a  devoted  mother  I 
The  cold-blooded,  sullen,  sclfisb,  inexorable  tyrant ! ' 

'  Plantagcnut ! "  exclaimed  Venetia  with  great  animation. 

'  Kay,  I  will  speak.  Victim,  indeed  !  Yon  have  over 
been  her  slave.  She  a  devoted  mother !  Ay  !  as  devoted 
aa  a  mother  as  she  was  dutiful  as  a  wifu !  She  has  uo 
hearl ;  sh*  never  bad  a  feeling.  And  she  cajoles  yon  with 
liBT  lore,  her  devotion,  the  atom  hyjuicrite ! ' 
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'  I  Bmst  leave  yoa,'  said  Yenetia ;  '  I  cannot  bear  ttiis.' 
'  Oh  I  the  trnti,  the  tmtli  is  preciooB,'  aaid  Cadnrois, 
taking  her  hand,  and  preventing  her  from  moving.  '  Your 
mother,  yonr  devoted  motlior,  has  driven  one  man  of  genius 
from  her  bosom,  and  his  country.  Yet  there  ia  another. 
Deny  me  what  I  ask,  and  to-morrow'a  Ban  shall  light  me  to 
another  land  ;  to  this  I  will  never  return ;  I  will  blend  my 
tears  with  your  father's,  and  I  will  publish  to  Europe  the 
double  inramy  of  your  mother.  I  swear  it  solemnly.  Still 
I  stand  hero,  VcTietia ;  prepared,  if  yon  will  but  amile  upon 
me,  U)  be  her  son,  her  dutiful  son.  Nay !  her  slave  like 
you.  She  shall  not  mnrmnr.  I  will  be  dutiful ;  she  shall 
be  devoted ;  we  will  all  bo  happy,'  he  added  in  a  softer 
tone.     '  Now,  now,  Venetia,  my  happiness  is  oa  the  stake, 

'  1  have  spoken,'  said  Venetia.  '  My  heart  may  break, 
but  my  purpose  shall  not  falter.' 

'  Then  ray  curse  upon  your  mother's  head  ? "  aaid  Cadords, 
with  terrible  vehemency.  *  Slay  heaven  nun  all  its  plague! 
upon  her,  the  Hecate  ! ' 

'  I  will  listen  no  more,'  exclaimed  Venetia  indignantly, 
and  she  moved  away.  She  had  proceeded  some  httle  dis- 
tance when  she  paused  and  looked  back ;  Cadnrois  was 
still  at  the  foontoin,  but  he  did  not  observe  her.  She  re- 
membered his  sudden  departure  from  Cherbury ;  she  did 
not  doubt,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  would  leave 
them  as  abruptly,  and  that  he  would  keep  his  word  so 
solemnly  given.  Her  heart  was  nearly  breaking,  but  she 
oonld  not  bear  the  idea  of  parting  in  bitterness  with  the 
being  whom,  perhaps,  she  loved  beat  in  the  world.  She 
stupt,  she  called  his  name  in  a  voice  low  indeed,  but  in  that 
silent  spot  it  reached  him.  He  joined  her  immediately, 
but  with  a  slow  step.  When  he  had  reached  her,  he  said, 
without  any  animatioa  and  in  a  frigid  tone,  '  I  believe  you 
called  me?' 

Venetia  burat  into  tears.  'I  cannot  bear  to  part  in  anger, 
Plantflgenet.    I  wished  to  say  fiirewsll  in  kindness.   I  shaU 
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alw&jB  praj  for  your  happiness.      Qod  bless  you,  Planta- 
genet 1 ' 

Lord  Cadorcia  made  no  reply,  thongli  for  a  moment  lia 
seemed  aboat  to  speak;  lie  bowed,  and,  as  Veaetia  approached 
her  annt,  he  turned  his  steps  in  a  difiiaront  direction. 
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Ybhbtu  stopped  for  a  moment  to  collect  herself  before  sbe 
joined  bcr  aant,  bnt  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  her  agita- 
tion from  the  Countess.  Tbey  had  not,  boweror,  been  long 
together  before  they  observed  their  &ienda  in  the  distance, 
who  had  now  quitted  the  palace.  Yenetia  made  the  utmost 
efforts  to  compose  herself,  luid  not  nnsnccessfiil  ones.  She 
wu  sufficiently  calm  on  tlieir  arrival,  to  listen,  if  not  to 
converse.  The  ConnteBs,  with  all  the  tact  of  a  woman, 
covered  her  nioce'e  confoEioo  by  her  animated  description 
of  their  agreeable  ride,  and  their  still  more  pleasant  pro- 
menade ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  party  were  walk- 
ing back  to  tlieir  carriages.  When  tbey  had  arrived  at  the 
inn,  they  fonnd  Lord  Cadurcis,  to  whose  temporary  absence 
the  Coniitess  had  aUndod  with  some  casnnl  observation 
whioh  she  flattered  herself  was  very  satisfaotury.  Cadurcis 
appeared  rath(7r  saltcn,  and  tlie  ConntoBS,  with  feminine 
quickness,  suddenly  discovered  that  both  herself  and  her 
niece  were  extremely  fatigued,  and  that  they  had  bettor 
return  in  the  carriages.  There  was  one  vacant  place,  and 
some  of  the  gentlemen  mnst  ride  outside.  Lord  Cadurcis, 
however,  said  that  he  should  return  aa  he  came,  and  the 
graoma  might  lead  back  the  ladies'  horses  ;  and  so  in  a  few 
tniuntes  the  carriages  had  driven  off. 

Oar  solitary  equestrian,  however,  was  no  sooner  monntcH 
than  he  put  his  horse  to  it«  speed,  tind  never  drew  in  his 
rein  until  ho  reached  Hyde  Park  Corner.  The  rapid  motion 
■coorded  with  his  tumnltuons  mood.  He  was  soon  at  liomo, 
gave  his  horse  to  a  servant,  for  be  had  left  bis  groom  behind, 
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rushed  into  his  library,  tore  up  a  letter  of  Lady  Monteagla's 
yriih  a,  demonina  glance,  and  rang  bis  bell  with  soch  force 
that  it  broke.  His  valet,  not  nnuBed  to  flnch  ebnllitioiiB, 
immediately  appeared. 

'  Haa  anything  happened,  Spalding  ? '  said  his  lordship. 

'Nothing  particular,  my  lord.  Her  ladyship  sent  every 
day,  and  called  herself  twice,  bnt  I  told  her  your  lordship 
was  in  Yorkshire.' 

'  That  was  right ;  I  saw  a  letter  from  her.     When  did  it 

'  It  has  been  here  several  days,  my  lord." 

'  Mind,  I  am  at  home  to  nobody ;  I  am  not  in  town." 

The  valet  bowed  and  disappeared.  Cadnrcis  threw  him- 
eelf  into  an  easy  chair,  stretcJied  his  legs,  sighed,  and  then 
swore;  then  saddenly  EtEirting  up,  he  seized  a  mass  of 
letters  that  were  lying  on  the  table,  and  hurled  them  to  the 
other  end  of  the  apartment,  dashed  several  books  to  the 
ground,  kicked  down  several  chairs  that  were  in  hia  way, 
and  began  pacing  the  room  with  hia  nsaal  troubled  step ; 
and  so  he  continaed  until  the  shades  of  tivilight  entered  his 
apartment.  Then  he  palled  down  the  other  bell-rope^  and 
Hr.  Spalding  again  appeared. 

'  Order  posthorsos  for  to-morrow,'  said  his  lordship, 

'  Where  to,  my_lord? ' 

'  I  don't  know  ;  order  the  horses.' 

llr.  Spalding  again  bowed  and  diaappeai'ed. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  heard  a  great  stamping  and  confosion 
in  his  master's  apartment,  and  presently  the  door  opened 
and  his  master's  voice  was  heard  calling  him  repeatedly  in 
a  very  irritable  tone." 

'  Why  are  there  no  bells  in  this  cursed  room  P '  inquired 
Lord  Cadnrcis. 

'  The  ropes  are  broken,  my  lord." 

'  Why  are  they  broken  ? ' 

'  I  can't  say,  my  lord.' 

*  I  cannot  leave  this  honse  for  a  day  but  I  Bnd  everything 
in  Gonfasion.     firing  me  some  Borgundy.' 
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'  Yes,  my  lord.  There  is  a  young  lad,  my  lord,  called  a 
few  minutes  back,  and  asked  for  your  lordship.  He  says  he 
has  something  very  particular  to  say  to  your  lordship.  I 
told  him  your  lordship  was  out  of  town.  He  said  your  lord- 
ship would  wish  very  much  to  see  him,  and  that  he  had 
come  from  the  Abbey.' 

'  The  Abbey ! '  said  Cadurcis,  in  a  tone  of  curiosity.  *  Why 
did  you  not  show  him  in  ? ' 

*  Your  lordship  said  you  were  not  at  home  to  anybody.' 

'  Idiot !  Is  this  anybody  ?  Of  course  I  would  have  seen 
him.  What  the  devil  do  I  keep  you  for,  sir  ?  You  seem  to 
me  to  have  lost  your  head.' 

Mr.  Spalding  retired. 

'  The  Abbey !  that  is  droll,'  said  Cadurcis.  *  I  owe  some 
duties  to  the  poor  Abbey.  I  should  not  like  to  quit  England, 
and  leave  anybody  in  trouble  at  the  Abbey.  I  wish  I  had 
seen  the  lad.  Some  son  of  a  tenant  who  has  written  to 
me,  and  I  have  never  opened  his  letters.     I  am  sorry.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Spalding  again  entered  the  room. 
'The  young  lad  has  called  again,  my  lord.  He  says  he 
thinks  your  lordship  has  come  to  town,  and  he  wishes  to  see 
your  lordship  very  much.' 

'  Bring  lights  and  show  him  up.     Show  him  up  first.' 

Accordingly,  a  country  lad  was  ushered  into  the  room, 
although  it  was  so  dusky  that  Cadurcis  could  only  observe 
his  fig^ure  standing  at  the  door. 

'Well,  my  good  fellow,'  said  Cadurcis;  *wbat  do  you 
want  ?     Are  you  in  any  trouble  ? ' 

The  boy  hesitated. 

*  Speak  out,  my  good  fellow ;  do  not  be  alarmed.  If  I 
can  serve  you,  or  any  one  at  the  Abbey,  I  will  do  it.* 

Here  Mr.  Spalding  entered  with  the  lights.  The  lad 
held  a  cotton  handkerchief  to  his  face ;  he  appeared  to  be 
weeping ;  all  that  was  seen  of  his  head  were  his  locks  of 
red  hair.  He  seemed  a  country  lad,  dressed  in  a  long 
green  coat  with  silver  buttons,  and  he  twirled  in  his  dis- 
engaged hand  a  peasant's  white  hat. 
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'Tbat  will  do,  Spalding,'  said  Lord  Cadoroia.  'TjcaTe 
the  room.  Now,  my  good  fellow,  my  time  is  precioos;  bnt 
speak  out,  and  do  not  be  afraid.' 

'  Cadm-cis ! '  eaid  the  lad  in  a  eweet  and  trembling  voice. 

'  Gertmdo,  by  G — d ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis,  start- 
ing.    '  What  infernal  masquerade  ia  this  ? ' 

'  Is  it  a  greater  disguise  than  I  hare  to  bear  every  boar 
of  my  life  ?  '  exclaimed  Lady  Montcagle,  advancing.  '  Have 
I  not  to  bear  a  smiling  face  with  a  breaking  heart  ?  ' 

'By  Jove!  a  soene,'  exclaimed  Cadurcis  in  a  piteons 
tone. 

'  A  Bcene ! '  ezclaimcd  Lady  Monteagle,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  indignant  tears.  '  Is  this  the  way  the  expres- 
sion of  my  feelings  ia  ever  to  be  stigmatised  ?     Barbarous 

Cadurcis  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace,  with  his 
L'ps  compreEsed,  and  bis  hands  nuder  his  coat-tails.  He 
was  resolved  that  notliing  shonld  induce  him  to  utter  a 
word.     He  looked  the  picture  of  dogged  indiflcrence. 

'  I  know  where  yon  have  been,'  continued  Lady  Mont- 
eagle. '  Yoa  have  been  to  Richmond ;  yon  have  been  with 
Miss  Herbert.  Yes !  I  know  all.  I  am  a  victim,  but  I 
will  not  be  a  dupe.     Torkshire  indeed !     Paltiy  coward ! ' 

Cadurcis  hammed  an  air, 

'And  this  ia  Lord  Cadurcis!'  continued  the  lady.  'The 
sublime,  ethereal  Lord  Cadurcis,  condesceuding  to  the  last 
refuge  of  the  moaceat,  most  commonplace  mind,  a  vulgar, 
wretched  be  !  What  could  have  been  expected  from  such 
a  mind  ?  You  may  delude  the  world,  but  1  know  you. 
Yes,  sir!  I  know  yon.  And  I  will  let  eveiybody  know 
yon.  I  will  tear  away  the  veil  of  cliarlatanism  with  which 
yon  have  enveloped  yourself.  The  world  shall  at  length 
discover  the  nature  of  the  idol  they  have  worshipped.  All 
your  meanness,  all  your  falsehood,  all  your  selfishnOBB,  all 
your  baseness,  shall  be  revealed.  I  may  be  apumed,  but 
at  any  rate  I  will  be  revenged  I ' 

Lord  Cadurcis  yawned. 


' Insnlting,  pitirol  wretch!'  continned  Uw  lady.  'And 
jov.  think  that  I  wish  to  hear  yon  speak !  Toa  think  tho 
sound  of  that  deceitfnl  voice  has  any  charm  for  me !  Ton 
are  miatakon,  sir !  I  have  listened  to  you  too  long.  It 
waa  not  to  remonBtrate  with  you  that  I  resolved  to  see  yon. 
The  tones  of  jonr  voice  can  only  excite  my  disgnst.  I  am 
here  to  speak  myeelf ;  to  express  to  you  the  contempt,  the 
detestation,  the  aversion,  the  ecorn,  the  hatred,  which  I 
entertsin  for  yon  ! ' 

Lord  Cadnrcis  whistled. 

The  lady  pansed ;  she  had  effected  the  professed  purport 
of  her  visit;  she  onght  now  to  have  retired,  and  Cadorcis 
wonld  most  willingly  havo  opened  the  door  for  her,  and 
bowed  her  ont  of  his  apartment.  Bnt  her  conduct  did  not 
exactly  accord  with  her  speech.  She  intamated  no  inten- 
tion of  moving.  Her  courteous  friend  retained  his  position, 
and  adhered  to  hia  policy  of  silence.  There  was  a  dead 
paose,  and  then  Lady  Monteagle,  throwing  herself  into  a 
diair,  went  into  hysterics. 

Lord  Cadurcis,  following  her  example,  also  seated  him- 
self, took  np  a  book,  and  began  to  read. 

The  hysterics  became  fainter  and  fainter;  they  expe- 
rienced  all  those  grodationB  of  convnlsire  noise  with  which 
Lord  Cadurcis  waa  so  well  acquainted  ;  at  length  they  sub- 
sided into  sobs  and  sighs.  Finally,  there  was  again  silence, 
now  only  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  a  page  turned  by  Lord 
Cadnrcia. 

Snddenly  the  lady  sjn-ang  from  her  seat,  and  firmly 
grasping  the  arm  of  Cudnrcis,  threw  herself  on  her  kneed 
at  his  side. 

•Cadurcis  I'  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tender  tone,  'do  yon 
lore  me  ? ' 

'My  dear  Gertrude,'  said  Lonl  Cadurcis,  coolly,  but 
rather  regretting  he  had  qnitl^  hia  original  and  leas  as.(iail- 
able  posture,  'you  know  I  like  quiet  women.' 

'  {^nrcis,  forgive  me  I '  mnrmnred  the  lady.  •  Pity  me ' 
TMok  only  how  miserable  I  am  ! ' 
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'lonr  miaerj  ia  of  your  own  making,'  said  Lord  C*. 
daroiB.  'What  occasion  ia  there  for  any  of  these  extra- 
ordinary  proceedings  ?  I  have  told  yon  a  thousand  times 
that  I  cannot  endure  scenes.  Female  society  ia  a  relaxi^ 
tion  to  me ;  yon  convert  it  into  torture.  I  like  to  sail  apon 
a  Bummer  sea ;  and  yon  always  will  insint  upon  a  whita 
sqnall.' 

'  Bat  yon  have  deserted  me  ! ' 

'  I  never  desert  any  one,'  replied  Cadurois  calmly,  raising 
her  from  her  supplicating  attitnde,  and  leading  her  to  a 
Beat.  '  The  last  time  we  mot,  you  baniahed  me  your  pre- 
sence, and  told  me  never  to  speak  to  yon  again.  Well,  I 
obeyed  your  orders,  as  I  always  do." 

'  But  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said,'  said  Lady  Monteo^e. 

'  How  should  I  kuow  that  P  '  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

'  Your  heart  ought  to  have  assured  you,'  said  the  lady. 

'  The  tongue  is  a  less  deceptive  organ  than  the  heart,' 
■■eplied  her  companion. 

'  Cadurcis,'  said  the  lady,  looking  at  her  strange  dis< 
guise,  '  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  P ' 

'To  go  home;  and  if  yon  like  I  will  order  my  Tia-a-vis 
for  yon  directly,'  and  he  rose  from  hia  seat  to  give  the  order. 

'  Ah  ! '  you  are  sighing  to  get  rid  of  me  ! '  said  the  lady, 
in  a  reproachful,  but  still  subdued  tone. 

'  Why,  the  fact  is,  Gertrude,  I  prefer  calling  upon  yon,  to 
your  calling  upon  mo.  When  I  am  fitted  for  yonr  sodety, 
I  seek  it ;  and,  when  yon  are  good-tempered,  always  with 
pleasure ;  when  I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  it,  I  stay  aw»y. 
And  when  I  am  at  home,  I  wish  to  see  no  one.  I  havB 
bnsiness  now,  and  not  very  agreeable  bnsioess.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  many  causes,  and  yon  could  not  have  taken  a 
step  which  could  have  given  me  greater  annoyance  than 
the  strange  one  yon  have  adopted  this  evening.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  it  now,'  said  the  lady,  weeping.  '  WI10B 
shall  I  see  you  again  P ' 

'  I  will  call  npon  you  to-morrow,  aud  pray  receive  me 
with  smiles.' 
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*  I  ever  will,'  said  tlie  kdj,  weeping  pkniaonslj.  '  It  is 
mil  my  fiuih ;  joa  are  ever  too  good.  There  ia  not  in  the 
world  a  kinder  and  more  gentle  being  than  yourself.  I 
shall  never  forgive  mjself  for  this  exposore. 

*  Would  jon  like  to  take  anything  ?  *  said  Lord  Gadnrcis : 
*  I  am  sore  yon  must  feel  exhaasted.  Ton  see  I  am  driuk- 
ing  wine ;  it  ia  my  only  dinner  to-day,  but  I  dare  say  there 
is  some  salvolatOe  in  the  honse;  I  dare  say,  when  my 
maids  go  into  hysterics,  they  have  it !  * 

*  Ah,  mocker ! '  said  Lady  Monteagle;  '  but  I  can  pardon 
everything,  if  yon  will  only  let  me  see  yon.* 

'  An  revoir !  then,'  said  his  lordship ;  '  I  am  sure  the 
carriage  mnst  be  ready.  I  hear  it.  Come,  Mr.  Grertmdc, 
settle  yon  wig;  it  is  qnite  awij.  By  Jove !  we  might  as 
well  go  to  the  Pantheon,  as  you  are  ready  dressed.  I  have 
a  domino.'  And  so  saying.  Lord  Cadurcis  handed  the  lady 
to  his  carriage,  and  pressed  her  lightly  by  the  hand,  as  he 
reiterated  his  promise  of  calling  at  Monteagle  Honse  the 
next  day. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


Lord  Cadubcis,  nnhappy  at  home,  and  wearied  of  the  com- 
monplace resources  of  society,  had  passed  the  night  in  every 
species  of  dissipation  ;  his  principal  companion  being  that 
same  young  nobleman  in  whose  company  he  had  been  when 
he  first  met  Venetia  at  Bonelagh.  The  mom  was  breaking 
when  Cadnrcis  and  his  friend  arrived  at  his  door.  They 
had  settled  to  welcome  the  dawn  with  a  beaker  of  burnt 
Burgundy. 

*  Now,  my  dear  Scrope,'  said  Cadurds,'  '  now  for  quiet 
and  philosophy.  The  laughter  of  those  rufemal  women,  the 
rattle  of  those  cursed  dice,  and  the  oaths  of  those  ruffians, 
Bie  still  ringing  in  my  ears.  Let  us  compose  ourselves, 
and  moralise.' 

Aooustomed  to  their  master's  habits,  who  generally  turned 
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night  into  day,  the  household  were  all  on  the  alert ;  & 
blazing  fire  greeted  them,  and  his  lordship  ordered  instantly 
a  devil  and  the  burnt  Bnrgnndy. 

*  Sit  yon  down  here,  my  Scrope ;  that  ia  the  seat  of 
hoHoor,  and  yon  shall  have  it.  What  la  this,  a  letter  ? 
and  marked  "  Urgent,"  and  in  a  man's  band.  It  mnst 
be  reaji.  Some  good  fellow  nabbed  by  a  bailiff,  or  planted 
by  hia  mistreas.  Signals  of  distress  !  We  mnst  asaiat  our 
fi-ieuds.' 

The  flame  of  the  fire  fell  upon  Lord  Cadurcia'  face  as  ho 
read  the  letter;  he  was  still  Etanding,  while  hia  friend  was 
fitretched  out  in  his  easy  chair,  and  inwardly  congratulating 
himself  on  hia  comfortable  proapeeta.  The  countenance  of 
Cadurcis  did  not  change,  bnt  he  bit  his  Up,  and  read  th« 
letter  twice,  and  tamed  it  over,  but  with  a  careless  air ; 
and  then  he  asked  what  o'clock  it  was.  The  servant  in- 
formed htm,  and  left  the  room. 

'  Scrope,'  said  Lord  Cadorcis,  quietly,  and  aiill  standing, 
'  are  you  very  drunk  P ' 

'  My  dear  feUow,  I  am  as  fresh  as  possible ;  yon  mil  see 
what  justice  I  shall  do  to  the  Bui^ndy.' 

'  "  Burgundy  to-morrow,"  aa  the  Greek  proverb  saitli,' 
observed  Lord  Cadurcia.     '  Read  that,' 

Hia  companion  haci  the  pleasure  of  perusing  a  challengo 
from  Lord  Monteagle,  couched  in  no  gentlo  terma,  and  re- 
questing an  immediate  meeting. 

'  Well,  I  never  heard  anything  more  ridiculoua  in  my 
life,'  said  Lord  Scrope.  '  Does  he  want  satisfaction  because 
you  have  planted  her  ? ' 

'  D — n  her!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis.  '  She  Las  occaaioned 
me  a  thousand  atinoyancca,  and  now  she  has  apoilt  our 
supper.  I  don't  know,  though  ;  be  wants  to  fight  quickly, 
let  ua  fight  at  once.  I  will  aend  him  a  cartel  now,  and 
then  we  can  have  our  Burgundy.  Tou  will  go  out  with 
me,  of  course  ?     Hyde  Park,  six  o'clock,  and  abort  sworda.' 

Iiord  Cadurcia  accordingly  sat  down,  wrote  his  letter, 
and  dispatched  it  by  Kr.  Spalding  tg  Montesgle  Uonae, 
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^nth  peremptory  instmctloiia  to  bring  back  ha  Answer. 
Ttie  companiona  then  tomed  to  their  devil. 

'  This  ia  ft  bore,  Cadurcia,'  sajd  Lord  Scropo. 

'  It  ifl.  I  cannot  Bay  I  am  very  Tatorons  in  a  bad  canae. 
I  do  not  lite  to  fight  "upon  compalaion,"  I  coufesa.  If  I 
had  time  to  screw  my  conrage  up,  I  dare  say  I  shoald  do  it 
veiy  well,  I  dare  say,  for  instance,  if  ever  I  am  publicly 
executed,  I  shall  die  game.' 

'God  forbid!'  said  Lord  Scrope.  'I  say,  Cadorcis,  I 
would  not  drink  any  Burgundy  if  I  were  yon.  I  shall  take 
a  glass  of  cold  water.' 

*Ab!  yon  are  only  a  seooud,  and  bo  yon  want  to  cool 
yonr  vnlonr,'  said  Gadnxcis.     '  You  have  all  the  fun.' 

'Bat  how  came  this  blow-npp'  inquired  Lord  Scropo, 
'  Lettera  discovered,  eh  p  Becanso  I  thought  you  never 
Bftw  her  now  ?' 

'  By  Jove  !  my  dear  fellow,  she  has  been  the  whole  even- 
ing here  maaqoeradiug  it  like  a  very  vixen,  as  she  ia  ;  and 
now  she  has  committed  us  both.  I  have  burnt  her  letters, 
withont  reading  them,  for  the  last  month.  Now  I  call  that 
hononrable  :  becanse,  aa  I  had  no  longer  any  claim  on  her 
heart,  I  would  not  think  of  trenching  on  her  correspondence. 
But  honour,  what  is  honour  in  thcso  diahononrable  days? 
This  is  my  reward.  She  contrived  to  enter  my  house  this 
evouing,  dressed  like  a  farmer's  boy,  and  you  may  imagine 
wliat  ensued ;  r^e,  hysterics,  and  ropentance.  I  am  sure 
if  ]^Iont«agle  had  seen  mo,  ho  would  not  have  been  jealous. 
I  never  opened  my  mouth,  but,  like  a  fool,  sent  her  homo 
in  my  carriage  ;  and  now  I  am  going  to  bo  ran  through  the 
body  for  my  politeness.' 

In  this  light  strain,  blended,  however,  with  more  decorous 
fueling  on  the  part  of  Lord  Scrope,  the  young  men  con- 
versed until  the  messenger's  return  with  Lord  Monteagle's 
answer.  In  Hyde  Park,  in  tho  course  of  an  hour,  himself 
and  Lord  Cadurcis,  attended  by  their  friends,  were  to 
meet. 

'Well,  thero  is  uulhiTig  like  having  these  alTalra  over,* 
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Baid  CadorciB ;  '  and  to  confess  tlie  tmth,  my  dear  Scrope, 
I  sbonld  not  much  care  if  Mcmteagle  -were  to  despatch  ma 
to  my  fntbers ;  for,  in  the  nhole  coarse  of  my  miserable 
life,  and  miserable,  whatever  the  world  may  think,  it  haa 
been,  I  never  felt  much  more  wretched  than  I  have  daring 
the  last  fonr- and- twenty  hours.  By  Jove  !  do  yon  know  I 
WB«  going  to  leave  England  this  rooming,  and  I  have  ordered 
my  horses,  too.' 

'  Leave  England  1 ' 

'Yes,  leave  England;  and  where  I  never  intended  to 
return.' 

'  Well,  yon  are  the  oddest  person  I  ever  knew,  Cadorcis. 
I  sboB-Id  have  thoaght  yoa  the  happiest  person  that  ever 
existed.  Everybody  admires,  everybody  envies  yon.  Too 
seem  to  have  everything  that  man  can  desire.  Yoor  life  is  a 
perpetual  triumph.' 

'  Ah  !  ray  dear  Scrope,  there  is  a  skeleton  in  eveiy  house. 
If  yon  knew  all,  yon  would  not  envy  me." 

'  Wt-n,  we  have  not  much  time,"  said  Lord  Scrope;  '  have 
you  any  arrangements  to  make  ?' 

'  None,  My  property  goes  to  George,  who  is  my  only 
relative,  without  the  necessity  of  a,  will,  otherwise  I  should 
leave  everything  io  him,  for  he  is  a  good  fellow,  and  my 
blood  is  in  his  veins.  Jnst  you  remember,  Scrope,  that  I 
will  be  buried  with  my  mother.  That  is  all ;  and  now  let 
OS  get  ready." 

The  snn  had  just  risen  when  the  young  men  went  forth, 
and  the  day  promised  to  be  as  brilliant  as  the  preceding 
one.  Not  a  soul  was  stirring  in  the  courtly  quarter  in 
which  Cadurcis  resided  ;  even  the  lost  watchman  had  stolen 
to  repose.  Tbey  called  a  hackney  coach  at  the  first  stand 
they  reached,  and  were  soon  at  the  destined  s]jot.  They 
were  indeed  before  their  time,  and  strolling  by  the  side  of 
the  Serpentimo,  Cadurcis  said,  '  Yesterday  morning  was 
one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life,  Sorope,  and  I  was  in  hopes 
that  im  event  would  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  day 
that  might  have  been  my  Balvatjon.    If  it  had,  by-th^bye. 
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I  should  not  haye  returned  to  town,  and  got  into  this  cursed 
scrape.  However,  the  gods  were  against  me,  and  now  I 
am  reckless.' 

Now  Lord  Monteagle  and  his  friend,  who  was  Mr.  Horace 
Pole,  appeared.  Cadurds  advanced,  and  bowed;  Lord 
Monteagle  returned  his  bow,  stiffly,  but  did  not  speak. 
The  seconds  chose  their  ground,  the  champions  disembar- 
rassed themselves  of  their  coats,  and  their  swords  crossed. 
It  was  a  brief  affair.  Afber  a  few  passes,  Cadurcis  received 
a  slight  wound  in  his  arm,  while  his  weapon  pierced  his 
antagonist  in  the  breast.  Lord  Monteagle  dropped  his  sword 
and  fell. 

'You  had  better  fly.  Lord  Cadurcis,'  said  Mr.  Horace 
Pole.  '  This  is  a  bad  business,  I  fear ;  we  have  a  surgeon 
at  hand,  and  he  can  help  us  to  the  coach  that  is  waiting 
close  by.' 

*  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  never  fly,'  said  Lord  Cadurcis ;  *  and 
I  shall  wait  here  until  I  see  your  principal  safely  deposited 
in  his  carriage;  he  will  have  no  objection  to  my  Mend, 
Lord  Scrope,  assisting  him,  who,  by  his  pi*esence  to-day, 
has  only  fulfilled  one  of  the  painM  duties  that  society  im- 
poses upon  us.' 

The  surgeon  gave  an  unfavourable  report  of  the  wound, 
which  he  dressed  on  the  field.  Lord  Monteagle  was  then 
borne  to  his  carriage,  which  was  at  hand,  and  Lord  Scrope, 
the  moment  he  had  seen  the  equipage  move  slowly  off, 
letumed  to  his  friend. 

*Well  Cadurcis,'  he  exclaimed  in  an  anxious  voice,  *I 
hope  you  have  not  kiUed  him.   What  will  you  do  now  ? ' 

*  I  shall  go  home,  and  await  the  result,  my  dear  Scrope. 
I  am  sorry  for  you,  for  this  may  get  you  into  trouble.  For 
myself,  I  care  nothing.' 

*  You  bleed ! '  said  Lord  Scrope. 

^  A  scratch.  I  almost  wish  our  lots  had  been  the  reverse. 
Come,  Scrope,  help  me  on  with  my  coat.  Yesterday  I  lost 
my  heart,  last  night  I  lost  my  money,  and  perhaps  to- 
morrow I  shall  lose  my  arm.     It  seems  we  are  not  is  luck. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  no  spectacle  is  so  ridicalons 
as  the  British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of  morality. 
In  geueral,  elopements,  divorces,  and  family  qnarrela  paea 
with  little  notice.  We  read  the  scandal,  talk  about  it  for 
a  day,  and  forfjet  it.  But,  once  in  six  or  seven  yeara,  onr 
virtne  becomes  oatragEiona.  Wo  cannot  enffer  the  lawH  of 
religion  and  decency  to  be  violated.  Wo  mast  make  a 
stand  against  vice.  We  must  teach  libertines  that  the 
Enghsh  people  appreciate  the  importance  of  domestic  ties. 
Accordingly,  some  unfortunate  man,  in  no  respect  more 
depraved  than  hundreds  whoso  ofiences  have  been  treated 
with  lenity,  is  singled  out  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  If  he 
has  chUdron,  thoy  are  to  bo  taken  &om  him.  If  he  has  a 
profession,  he  ia  to  be  driven  from  it.  He  is  cnt  by  the 
higher  orders,  and  hissed  by  the  lower.  He  ia,  in  trntb,  a 
sort  of  whipping  boy,  by  whose  Ticarioua  agonies  all  the 
other  transgressors  of  tho  same  class  arc,  it  ia  suppoaed, 
Buffiiciently  chastised.  We  reflect  very  complacently  on  onr 
own  severity,  and  compare,  with  great  pride,  tho  high 
standard  of  morals  established  in  England,  with  tho  Pa- 
risian laxity.  At  length,  our  aager  is  satiated,  our  victim 
is  ruined  and  beart-broken,  and  our  virtue  goes  quietly  to 
aleup  for  seven  years  more. 

These  observations  of  a  celebrated  writer  apply  to  the 
instance  of  Lord  Cadurcis;  he  was  the  periodical  viotim, 
the  scapegoat  of  English  morality,  aent  into  the  wilderness 
with  all  the  crimes  and  corses  of  the  mnltitnde  on  his  bead. 
Lord  Cadurcis  had  certainly  committed  a  great  crime:  not 
hia  intrigue  with  Lady  Monteagle,  for  that  surely  was  not 
an  unprecedented  offence  ;  not  his  duel  with  her  husband, 
for  after  all  it  was  a  dael  in  self-defence  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
divorces  and  daela,  under  any  circumstances,  would  scarcely 
have  excited  or  authorised  the  storm  which  was  now  about 
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to  faarst  over  the  litt«  spoiled  child  of  Bocietjr.  Bat  Lord 
CodnroiB  had  been  guilty  of  the  offence  which,  of  all  offences, 
is  pn  Dished  most  severely:  Lord  Cadnrcis  had  been  over- 
praised. He  had  excited  too  warm  an  interest;  and  the 
public,  with  ite  usual  justice,  was  resolved  to  chastise  him 
for  iW  own  folly. 

There  are  no  fits  of  caprice  so  hasty  and  so  violent  as 
those  of  society.  Society,  indeed,  is  all  passion  and  no 
heart.  Cadnrcis,  in  allusion  to  his  sudden  and  singular 
gnccess,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  his  intimates, 
that  he  '  woke  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous.' 
He  might  now  observe,  '  I  woke  one  morning  and  fonnd 
myself  infamous.'  Before  tweoty-four  hours  had  passed 
over  his  duel  with  Lord  Monteugle,  he  found  blmaelf  branded 
by  every  journal  in  London,  as  an  unprincipled  and  nn- 
panJleled  reprobate.  The  public,  without  waiting  to  think 
or  even  to  inquire  after  the  truth,  instantly  selected  as 
genuine  the  most  false  and  the  most  flagrant  of  the  fifty 
libellons  narratives  that  were  circulated  of  the  transaction. 
Stories,  inconsistent  with  tbomselves,  were  all  alike  eagerly 
believed,  and  what  evidence  there  might  be  for  any  one  of 
them,  the  virtuous  people,  by  whom  tbey  were  repeated, 
neither  cared  nor  knew.  The  pubhc,  in  short,  fell  into 
a  paesiou  with  their  darling,  and,  ashamed  of  their  past 
idolatry,  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  knocking  the 
divinity  on  the  head. 

Until  Lord  Monteagle,  to  the  great  regret  of  society,  who 
really  wished  him  to  die  in  order  that  his  antagonist  might 
commit  murder,  was  declared  oat  of  danger.  Lord  Cadurcia 
never  quilted  his  house,  and  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
that  scarcely  a  human  being  called  upon  liim  except  his 
cousin,  wlio  immediately  flew  to  his  succour.  George, 
indeed,  would  gladly  have  spared  Catlurcia  any  knowledge 
of  the  etoiitt  that  was  taging  against  him,  and  which  he 
flattered  himeelf  would  blow  over  before  Cadnrcis  was  again 
ftbroad ;  but  ho  was  so  much  with  his  cotuin,  and  Cadnrcis 
was  so  extremely  acuta  and  nntnraUy  so  enspiciona,  tliat 
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tiLis  was  impossible.  Moreover,  Lis  absolute  desei'tioii  by 
his  friends,  and  tbe  invectives  and  tbe  Itunpoons  wiih  which 
the  newspapere  abounded,  and  of  which  he  was  the  Bobject, 
rendered  any  concealment  oat  of  tbe  qnestion,  tmd  poor 
George  passed  hia  life  in  rnnning  about  contradicting  falao- 
hooda,  elating  truth,  fighting  Ids  cousin's  battles,  and  Ihea 
reporting  to  him,  in  the  course  of  the  dny,  the  state  of  the 
campaign. 

Cadurcis,  being  a  man  of  infinite  scnsibilily,  safiersd 
tortures.  He  bad  been  so  habituated  to  panegyric,  that 
the  slightest  criticism  ruffled  him,  and  now  hia  works  had 
Sttddenly  become  the  subject  of  universal  and  outrageottB 
attack ;  having  hved  only  in  a  cloud  of  incense,  ho  Buddenlj 
foundhimself  in  a  pillory  of  moral  indignation;  hia  writings, 
his  habits,  bis  tamper,  his  person,  were  all  alike  ridiculed 
and  vilified.  In  a  word,  Cadurcis,  tbe  petted,  idolised, 
spoiled  Cadurcia,  was  enduring  that  charming  viciasitade 
in  a  prosperona  existence,  styled  a  reaction ;  and  a  con- 
queror, wbo  deonied  himself  invincible,  suddenly  vanqnished, 
could  scarcely  be  more  thunderstruck,  or  feel  more  impo- 
tently  desperate. 

The  tortures  of  his  mind,  however,  which  this  sudden 
change  in  his  position  and  in  the  opinions  of  society,  were 
of  themaelves  competent  to  occasion  to  one  of  so  impetnoui 
and  irritable  a  temperament,  and  who  ever  magniGed  both 
misery  and  delight  with  all  the  creative  power  of  a  brooding 
imagination,  were  excited  in  hia  case  even  to  the  liveliest 
agony,  when  he  reminded  himself  of  tlie  situation  in  which 
he  was  now  placed  with  Venetia.  AJl  hope  of  ever  obtun- 
ing  her  hand  had  now  certainly  vanished,  and  he  doubted 
whether  even  her  love  could  snrviTe  tlie  quick  occurrence, 
after  his  ardent  vowB,  of  this  degrading  and  mortifying 
catastrophe.  He  execrated  Lady  Monteaglo  with  tbe  most 
heart-felt  i-age,  and  when  he  remembered  that  all  this  time 
the  world  beUered  him  the  devoted  admirer  of  thia  vixen, 
his  brain  was  stimulated  almost  to  the  verge  of  insanity, 
Eis  only  hope  of  the  truth  reaching  Yenetia  was  throagli 
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t.ho  medium  of  bis  cousin,  and  he  impressed  daily  upon 
Captain  Cadarcis  the  infinite  consolation  it  would  prove 
to  him,  if  be  could  contrive  to  make  her  awaro  of  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  According  to  the  public  voice,  Lady 
Monteagle  at  his  solicitation  had  fled  (o  liis  house,  and  re- 
mained tliere,  and  her  husband  forced  his  entrance  into  the 
mansion  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  while  his  wife  escaped 
disguised  in  Lord  Cadarcis'  clothes.  She  did  not,  liowever, 
reach  Monteagle  House  in  time  enough  to  escape  detection 
hy  her  lord,  who  had  instantly  sought  and  obtained  Batio- 
faction  Ijom  bis  treacherous  friend.  All  the  monstrouii 
inTeutions  of  the  first  week  had  now  subsided  into  this  cir- 
cunistajitial  and  undoubted  narrative ;  at  least  this  wb«  the 
version  believed  by  those  who  bad  been  Cadurcis'  friends. 
They  circoJatcd  the  authentic  talc  with  the  most  considerate 
asaideity,  and  shook  their  heads,  and  said  it  was  too  had, 
and  that  he  mast  not  be  countenaaced. 

The  moment  Lord  Monteagle  was  declared  ont  of  danger, 
Ijord  Cadarcis  made  his  appearaoce  in  public,  He  walked 
into  Brookes',  and  everybody  seemed  aaddenly  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  newspapers,  that  you  might  have  snp- 
posed  they  bad  broag'ht  intelligence  of  a  great  battle,  or  a 
revoluciou,  or  a  change  of  ministry  at  the  least.  One  or 
two  men  apoke  to  him,  who  had  never  presumed  to  address 
him  at  any  other  time,  and  he  received  a  faint  bow  from  a 
distingnished  nobleman,  who  had  ever  protbsscd  for  bJm  the 
greatest  consideration  and  esteem. 

Cadarcis  monnted  bis  horse  and  rode  down  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  There  was  a  debate  of  some  public  interest,  and 
a  considerable  crowd  was  collected  round  tbo  Peers'  en- 
trance. The  moment  Lord  Cadarcis  was  reeegnised,  tht 
mnltitade  began  hooting.  He  was  totaled,  and  grinned  a 
(fhantly  smile  at  tlie  rabble.  But  be  dismounted,  withool 
furtber  amioyance,  and  took  bis  seat.  Ket  a  single  peer  of 
hiaowD  party  spoke  to  him.  The  lender  of  the  OpposJUon, 
indeed,  bowed  to  him,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  be 
receiTed,  from  one  or  two  more  of  bis  party,  some  formal 
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his  friends  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  nmiiflteiul 
party.  It  was  soon  detected,  and  generally  Avhispered, 
that  Lord  Cadurcis  ivas  cut.  Nevertlieleaa,  he  sat  out  the 
debate  and  voted.     The  hoiue  broke  np.     He  felt  lonely ; 

his  old  friend,  the  Biakep  of ,  who  had  observed  all 

that  bad  occurred,  and  who  might  easily  have  avoided  him, 
Cftme  forward,  however,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  and, 
in  a  tone  which  everybody  heard,  said,  '  How  do  you  do. 
Lord  CttduTciB  ?  I  am  very  glad  to  see  yon,'  shaking  hia 
hand  most  cordially.  Thia  made  a  great  iDipression. 
Several  of  the  Tory  Jjorda,  among  them  Venetia'a  imcle, 
now  advanced  and  saluted  him.  Ee  received  their  ad- 
vances with  a  hau)rhty,  but  not  disdainfol,  coniiesy ;  bnt 
when  Ilia  Whig  friends,  confused,  now  hurried  to  encumber 
him  with  their  assistance,  he  treated  them  with  the  scorn 
wliich  they  well  deserved. 

'  Will  you  lake  a  seat  in  my  carriage  home,  Lord  Ca- 
durcis P'  said  his  leader,  for  it  was  notorious  that  Cadarcis 
had  been  mobbed  ou  his  arrival. 

'  Thank  yon,  my  lord,'  said  Cadwcis,  speaking  very 
iiadibly,  '1  prefer  retoming  as  I  came.  Wo  are  really 
both  of  US  such  unpopular  personages,  that  your  kiadueea 
would  scarcely  be  prudent.' 

The  bouse  had  been  full ;  there  was  a  great  scuffle  and 
coufuaiou  aa  the  peers  were  departing ;  the  mob,  now 
coneiderabie,  were  prepared  for  the  appearance  of  Lord 
Cadorcb,  and  their  demeanour  was  menacing.  Some 
shouted  out  his  name ;  then  it  was  repeated  with  odioua 
and  vindictive  epithets,  followed  by  ferocious  yells.  A 
great  many  peers  collected  round  Cadurcis,  and  entreated 
him  not  to  return  on  horseback.  It  muat  be  confessed  that 
genuine  and  considerable  feeling  was  now  shown  by  aU  men 
of  uU  parties.  And  indeed  to  witness  ihis  young,  and  noble, 
and  gifted  creature,  bnt  a  few  days  bock  the  idol  of  the 
nation,  and  from  whom  a  word,  a  glance  even,  was  deemed 
the  greatest  and  most  gratifying  distinction,  whom  all 
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orderSy  classes,  and  conditions  of  men  had  combined  to 
stimnlate  with  multiplied  adolation,  with  all  the  glory  and 
ravishing  delights  of  the  world,  as  it  were,  forced  upon 
him,  to  see  him  thus  assailed  with  the  savage  execrations 
of  all  those  vile  things  who  exnlt  in  the  £edl  of  everything 
that  is  great,  and  the  abasement  of  everything  that  is 
noble,  was  indeed  a  spectacle  which  might  have  silenced 
malice  and  satisfied  envy ! 

'My  carriage  is  most  heartily  at  your  service.  Lord 
Gadnrcis,'  said  the  noble  leader  of  the  government  ia 
the  npper  house  ;  '  yon  can  enter  it  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  by  these  rufi&ans.'  '  Lord  Cadurcis ;  my  dear 
lord ;  my  good  lord,  for  our  sakes,  if  not  for  your  own ; 
Cadurcis,  dear  Cadurcis,  my  good  Cadurcis,  it  is  madness, 
folly,  insanity ;  a  mob  will  do  anything,  and  an  English 
mob  is  viler  than  all ;  for  Heaven's  sake  ! '  Such  were  a 
few  of  the  varied  exclamations  which  resounded  on  all 
sides,  but  which  produced  on  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  only  the  result  of  his  desiring  the  attendant 
to  call  for  his  horses. 

The  lobby  was  yet  full ;  it  was  a  fine  thing  in  the  light 
of  the  archway  to  see  Cadurcis  spring  into  his  saddle. 
Instantly  there  was  a  horrible  yell.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
their  menaces,  the  mob  were  for  a  time  awed  by  his 
courage ;  they  made  way  for  him ;  ho  might  even  have 
rode  quickly  on  for  some  few  yards,  but  he  would  not ;  he 
reined  his  fieiy  steed  into  a  slow  but  stately  pace,  and,  with 
a  countenance  scornful  and  composed,  he  continued  his 
progress,  apparently  unconscious  of  impediment.  Mean- 
while,  the  hooting  continued  without  abatement,  increasing 
indeed,  after  the  first  comparative  pause,  in  violence  and 
menace.  At  length  a  bolder  ruffian,  excited  by  the  up- 
roar, rushed  forward  and  seized  Cadurcis*  bridle.  Cadurcis 
itmck  the  man  over  the  eyes  with  his  whip,  and  at  the 
same  time  touched  his  horse  with  his  spur,  and  the  as- 
sailant was  dashed  to  the  ground.  This  seemed  a  signal 
for  a  general  assault.     It  commenced  with  hideous  yells. 
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Hia  friends  at  the  hooBe,  who  had  watchgd  oTerything  wiUi 
the  keoDeat  interest,  immediately  directed  all  the  conatablea 
who  were  at  hand  tomsh  to  his  Baccoor;  hitherto  they  had 
restrained  the  police,  lest  their  interference  might  stimulate 
rather  tjian  represa  iha  mob.  The  cha:^e  of  the  conatables 
was  well  timed ;  they  laid  abont  them  with  their  staves  j 
yon  might  have  hoard  the  echo  of  many  a  broken  crown. 
Nevertheless,  though  they  dispersed  the  mass,  they  could 
not  penetrate  the  immediate  barrier  that  Eoiroanded  Lord 
Cadarcis,  whose  only  defence  indeed,  for  they  had  cnt  off 
his  groom,  was  the  terrors  of  hia  horse'a  heels,  and  whose 
manned  motions  he  regulated  with  admirable  skill,  now 
rearing,  now  prancing,  now  kicking  behind,  and  now  turn- 
ing roand  with  a  quick  yet  sweeping  motion,  before  which 
the  mob  retreated.  Off  his  horse,  however,  they  seemed 
resolved  to  drag  him ;  and  it  was  not  difEcult  to  conceive, 
if  they  sacceeded,  what  mnat  be  hia  eventual  fate.  They 
were  infnriate,  bat  his  contact  with  his  assailnnta  fortn. 
uately  prevented  their  co-mates  from  hurling  stones  at  him 
from  the  fearof  endangering  their  own  friends. 

A  messenger  to  the  Horse  Gnards  had  been  sent  from  the 
House  of  Lords ;  hut,  before  the  military  conld  arrive,  and 
fortunately  (for,  with  their  utmost  expedition,  they  must 
have  been  too  late),  a  mmour  of  the  attack  got  current  m 
the  House  of  Commons.  Captain  Cndnrcia,  Lord  Scrape, 
and  a  few  other  young  men  instantly  rushed  oat ;  and, 
ascertaining  the  truth,  armed  with  good  cudgels  and  such 
other  effective  weapons  as  they  could  instantly  obtain,  they 
mounted  their  horses  and  charged  the  nearly-triumphant 
populace,  dealing  such  vigorous  blows  that  their  efforts 
soon  made  a  visible  diversion  in  Lord  Cadurcis'  favour.  It 
is  difficult,  indeed,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  eiertiona  and 
achievements  of  Captain  Codurcis  ;  no  Falndin  of  chivalry 
ever  executed  such  marvels  on  a  swarm  of  Paynim  slaves; 
and  many  a  bloody  coxcomb  and  broken  limb  bore  witness 
in  Petty  France  that  night  to  his  achievemeuta.  StiU  the 
mob  struggled  and  were  not  dannted  by  the  delay  in  immo- 
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latiag  tiieir  rictim.  Ab  long  as  they  bad  only  to  fight 
against  men  in  plain  clothes,  they  were  Talorans  and  obsti- 
nate enough  ;  but  the  moment  that  the  crests  of  a  troop  of 
Horse  Guards  were  seen  trotting  down  Parliament  Street, 
everybody  ran  away,  and  in  a  few  minnteB  all  Palace-yard 
was  as  still  as  if  the  Renins  of  the  place  rendered  a,  riot 
impossible. 

Lord  CadnrciB  thanked  his  friends,  who  were  profose  in 
their  compliments  to  his  pluck.  His  manner,  nsnallyplay- 
fiil  with  his  intimates  of  his  own  standing,  was,  however, 
rather  grave  at  present,  though  very  cordial.  He  asked 
them  home  to  dine  with  him ;  but  they  were  obliged  to 
decline  his  invitation,  as  a  division  waa  expected ;  so,  saying 
'Good-bye,  George,  perhaps  I  shall  see  you  to-night,' 
Cadnrcis  rode  rapidly  off. 

With  Cadorcis  there  was  bat  one  step  &om  the  most 
exquisite  sensitiveness  to  the  roost  violent  defiance.  The 
experience  of  this  day  had  entirely  cured  liim  of  his  pre- 
vious nervonB  deference  to  the  feelings  of  society.  Society 
had  outmged  him,  and  now  he  resolved  to  outrage  society. 
He  owed  society  nothing ;  his  reception  at  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  liot  in  Palace-yard  had  alike  cleared  his 
accounts  with  all  orders  of  men,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  He  had  experienced,  indeed,  some  kindoeaa 
tiat  be  conld  not  forget,  but  only  from  his  own  kin,  and 
those  who  with  his  associations  were  the  same  as  kin. 
Uis  memory  dwelt  with  gratification  on  his  cousin's  coura- 
geous Ecal,  and  still  more  on  the  demonstration  which 
Ifasbam  hod  made  in  hta  favour,  which,  if  possible,  urgned 
still  greater  boldness  and  sincere  regard.  That  was  ft  trial 
of  true  affection,  smd  an  instance  of  moral  courage,  which 
Cadarcia  honoured,  and  which  he  never  could  forget.  He 
was  anxious  about  Venetia ;  he  wished  to  stand  as  well 
with  her  as  be  deserved ;  no  better  ;  but  he  was  grieved  to 
think  she  conld  believe  all  those  inlamons  talcs  at  present 
emreiil  respecting  himself.  But,  for  the  rest  of  the  worhl, 
lis  delivered   tliem  all   to   the   moat    absolute  contempt, 
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disgust,  and  execration  -,  he  resolved,  &om  this  time,  notliing 
shonld  ever  induce  tiini  again  to  enter  Hocietj,  or  admit 
tlie  advances  of  a  siDgle  civilised  mffian  who  affected  to  be 
Bocial.  The  country,  the  people,  their  habita,  laws,  man- 
ners, customs,  opinions,  and  everything  connected  with 
them,  were  viewed  with  the  same  jaundiced  eye ;  and  his 
only  object  now  was  to  quit  England,  to  which  he  resolved 
never  to  return. 


CHAPTER  Xrx. 
TeKBTU  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  surprised  as  the  rest  of 
her  friends,  when,  on  their  retura  to  Richmond,  Lord  Cu' 
durcia  was  not  again  seen.  She  was  very  unhappy :  she 
recalled  the  scene  in  the  garden  at  Cherhnry  some  years 
back ;  and,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  impetuosity  of  his 
temper,  she  believed  she  should  never  seo  him  again.  Poor 
Plawtagenet,  who  loved  her  so  much,  and  whose  love  she 
BO  fnlly  returned !  why  might  they  not  be  happy  P  She 
neither  doubted  the  constancy  of  hia  afi'ection,  nor  their 
permanent  fehcity  if  they  were  united.  She  shared  none 
of  her  mother's  apprehensions  or  her  prejudices,  but  she 
was  the  victim  of  duty  and  her  vow.  In  the  course  of  fonr- 
and-twenty  hoars,  strange  mmonrs  were  afloat  respecting 
Lord  Cadurcis  ;  and  the  newspapers  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing told  the  tmth,  and  more  than  the  tnith.  Yenetia 
could  not  doubt  as  to  the  duel  or  the  elopenient ;  hut,  in- 
stead of  feeUng  indignation,  she  attributed  what  had 
Dccnrred  to  the  desperation  of  his  mortified  mind ;  and  ehe 
visited  on  herself  all  the  fatal  consequences  that  had  hap- 
pened. At  present,  however,  all  her  emotions  were  quickly 
absorbed  in  the  one  terrible  fear  that  Lord  Monteagle 
would  die.  In  that  dreadlhl  aad  urgent  apprehension 
every  other  sentiment  merged,  It  was  impossible  to  oon- 
oenl  her  misery,  and  shs  entreated  her  mother  to  return  to 
town. 
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Very  dlffereiitly,  however,  was  the  catastrophe  viewed 
by  Lady  Annabel.  She,  on  the  contrary,  triumphed  in  her 
aagacity  and  her  prudence.  She  hourly  congratulated  her- 
self on  being  the  saviour  of  her  daughter ;  and  though  she 
refrained  from  indulging  in  any  open  exultation  over 
Yenetia's  escape  and  her  own  profound  discretion,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  impoBsible  for  her  to  conceal  from  her  daughter 
her  infinite  gatisfaction  and  self-congratnlation.  While 
Venetia  vras  half  broken-hearted,  her  mother  silently  re- 
turned thanks  to  Providence  for  the  meroifal  dispensation 
which  had  exempted  her  child  from  so  much  misery. 

The  day  afler  their  return  to  town.  Captain  Codnrcia 
called  upon  them.  Lady  Annabel  never  mentioned  the 
name  of  hia  cousin  ;  but  George,  finding  no  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  Venetia  alone,  and  being,  indeed,  too 
much  excited  to  apeak  on  any  other  subject,  plnnged  at 
once  into  the  full  narrative ;  defended  Lord  Cadnrcia, 
abused  the  Monteagles  and  the  slanderous  world,  and, 
in  spite  of  Lady  Annabel's  ill-concealed  dissatisfaction, 
favoured  her  with  an  exact  and  circumstantial  account  of 
everything  that  bad  happened,  how  it  happened,  when  it 
happened,  and  where  it  happened ;  concluding  by  a  deola- 
ration  that  Cadurois  was  the  best  fellow  that  over  lived ; 
the  most  unfortunate,  and  ibe  most  ill-used ;  and  that,  if 
be  were  to  be  bunted  down  for  an  affair  like  this,  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  there  was  not  a  man  in  London 
who  could  be  safe  forten  minutes.  All  that  George  effected 
by  his  zeal,  was  to  convince  Lady  Annabel  that  his  couaiu 
had  entirely  corrupted  him ;  she  looked  npon  her  former 
favourite  as  unotlier  victim ;  but  Yenetia  listened  in  silence, 
and  not  without  solace. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  riot  at  the  House  of  Lords, 
Captain  Cadurcis  burst  into  his  cousin's  room  with  a  tri- 
nmphaiit  countenance.  '  Well,  Plantngenctl '  he  eiclaimed, 
'  I  have  done  it:  I  have  seen  her  alone,  and  I  have  put  you 
aa  right  as  poiisible.     Notliing  con  be  better.' 

'  Tell  me,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  eagorly. 
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'  Well,  yoa  know,  I  have  called  half-a-dozen  lameB,'  Boid 
George,  '  but  either  hady  Annabel  was  there,  or  thoy  were 
not  at  home,  or  something  always  oocnrred  to  prevent  any 
private  communication.  Bat  I  met  her  to-day  with  her 
aant ;  I  joined  them  immediately,  and  kept  with  them  the 
whole  morning.  I  am  sorry  to  say  she,  1  mean  Venetia,  is 
devilish  ill ;  she  is,  indeed.  However,  her  aunt  now  is 
quite  on  your  side,  and  very  kind,  I  can  tell  you  that.  1 
pat  her  right  at  first,  and  she  has  fought  onr  battle  bravely. 
Well,  they  stopped  to  call  somewhere,  and  Venetia  waa  bo 
unwell  that  she  would  not  get  out,  and  I  was  left  alone  in 
the  carriage  with  her.  Time  was  precious,  and  I  opened 
at  once.  I  told  her  how  wretched  you  were,  and  that  the 
only  thing  that  made  you  miserable  was  about  her,  because 
you  were  afraid  she  would  think  you  so  profligate,  and  all 
that.  I  went  through  it  all ;  told  her  the  exact  troth, 
which,  indeed,  she  had  before  heard ;  but  now  I  asanred 
her,  on  my  honour,  that  it  ivaa  eiactly  what  happened  [ 
and  she  said  she  did  not  doubt  it,  and  could  not,  from  some 
conversation  which  yon  had  together  the  day  we  were  all 
at  Hampton  Court,  and  that  she  felt  that  notlking  could 
have  been  premeditated,  and  fully  believed  that  everything 
had  occurred  as  I  said ;  and,  however  she  deplored  it,  she 
felt  the  same  for  yon  as  ever,  and  prayed  for  your  bappti- 
ness.  Then  she  told  me  what  misery  the  danger  of  Lord 
Monteogle  hod  occasioned  her;  that  she  thought  bis  death 
must  have  been  the  forei-uaner  of  her  own ;  but  the  moment 
he  was  declared  ont  of  danger  seemed  the  happiest  hoar  of 
her  life.  I  told  her  you  were  going  to  leave  England,  and 
asked  her  whether  she  had  any  message  for  you;  and  she 
said,  "Tell  hira  he  is  the  same  to  me  that  he  has  always 
been."  So,  when  her  aunt  returned,  I  jumped  out  and  ran 
on  to  you  at  once." 

'  You  are  the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived,  George,'  aaid 
Lord  Cadurcis ;  '  and  now  the  world  may  go  to  the  deril ! ' 

Thia  message  &om  Tenetia  acted  upon  Lord  Codnrcis 
like  a  charm.     It  instantly  cleared   his   tnind.     He  shut 
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himself  up  in  his  House  for  a  week,  and  wrote  a  farewell  to 
England,  perhaps  the  most  masterly  effusion  of  his  power- 
ful spirit.  It  abounded  in  passages  of  overwhelming  pas- 
sion, and  almost  Satanio  sarcasm.  Its  composition  entirely 
relieved  his  long-brooding  brain.  It  contained,  moreover, 
a  veiled  address  to  Yenetia,  delicate,  tender,  and  irresistibly 
affecting.  He  appended  also  to  the  publication,  the  verses 
he  had  previously  addressed  to  her. 

This  volume,  which  was  purchased  with  an  avidity  ex- 
ceeding even  the  eagerness  with  which  his  former  pro- 
ductions had  been  received,  exercised  extraordinary  in- 
£uence  on  public  opinion.  It  enlisted  the  feelings  of  the 
nation  on  his  side  in  a  struggle  with  a  coterie.  It  was 
suddenly  discovered  that  Lord  Cadurcis  was  the  most 
injured  of  mortals,  and  fiir  more  interesting  than  ever. 
The  address  to  the  unknown  object  of  his  adoration,  and 
the  verses  to  Venetia,  mystified  everybody.  Lady  Mont- 
eagle  was  universally  abused,  and  all  sympathised  with  the 
long-treasured  and  baffled  affection  of  the  unhappy  poet. 
Cadurcis,  however,  was  not  to  be  conciliated.  He  left  his 
native  shores  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  but  with  the  accents  of 
90om  still  quivering  on  his  lip. 
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Tub  still  watei-s  of  the  broad  and  winding  lake  reflected 
the  Instre  of  the  cloudless  aky.  The  gentle  declinations  of 
the  green  hills  that  immediately  bordered  the  lake,  with  an 
nndnlatiiig  ma,rgin  that  now  retired  into  bays  of  the  most 
pictaresqae  form,  now  jutted  forth  into  woody  promon- 
tories, and  then  opened  into  yalleys  of  sequestered  beauty, 
which  the  eye  delighted  to  purene,  were  studded  with 
white  villaa,  and  cottages  scarcely  less  graceful,  and  occa- 
sionally with  villages,  and  even  towns  j  here  and  there  rose 
a  sohtary  chapel ;  and,  scarcely  less  couapicnons,  the  black 
spire  of  some  cypress  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  fair 
buildings  or  the  radiant  foliage  that  in  general  surrounded 
them.  A  rampart  of  azn.ro  mountains  raised  their  huge 
forma  behind  the  nearer  hills ;  and  occasionally  peering 
over  these,  like  spectres  on  some  brilUant  festival,  were  the 
ghastly  \'isages  of  the  Alpine  glaciers. 

It  was  within  an  honr  of  sunset,  and  the  long  shadows 
had  fallen  upon  the  waters  ;  a  broad  boat,  with  a  variegated 
awning,  rowed  by  two  men,  approached  the  steps  of  & 
marble  terrace.  The  moment  they  had  reached  their  point 
of  destination,  and  had  fastened  the  boat  to  its  moorings, 
the  men  landed  their  oars,  and  immediately  commeui^ 
singing  a  simple  yet  touching  melody,  wherewith  it  was 
their  custom  to  apprise  their  employers  of  their  arrival. 

'Will  they  come  forth  this  evening,  think  you,  Vittorio?" 
said  one  boatman  to  the  other. 

'  By  our  holy  mother,  I  hopo  so ! '  replied  his  comrade, 
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*  for  this  light  air  that  is  now  rising  will  do  the  young 
signora  more  good  than  fifty  doctors.* 

*  They  are  good  people,*  said  Vittorio.  *  It  gives  me 
more  pleasure  to  row  them  than  any  persons  who  evei 
hired  us.' 

*  Ay,  ay ! '  said  his  comrade,  *  it  was  a  lucky  day  when 
we  first  put  an  oar  in  the  lake  for  them,  heretics  though 
they  be.' 

*  But  they  may  be  converted  yet,'  said  his  companion ; 

*  for,  as  I  was  saying  to  Father  Francisco  last  night,  if  the 
young  signora  dies,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  think  what  will 
become  of  her.' 

*  And  what  said  the  good  Father  ?  ' 

*  He  shook  his  head,'  said  Vittorio. 

'When  Father  Francisco  shakes  his  head,  he  means  a 
great  deal,'  said  his  companion. 

At  this  moinent  a  servant  appeared  on  the  terrace,  to  say 
the  ladies  were  at  hand  ;  and  very  shortly  afterwards  Lady 
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I  tne  ladies  were  at  nana  ;  ana  very  snortiy  atterwaras  ijady  ' 
,  Annabel  Herbert,  with  her  daughter  leaning  on  her  arm, 
descended  the  steps,  and  entered  the  boat.  The  counte- 
nances of  the  boatmen  brightened  when  they  saw  them, 
and  they  both  made  their  inquiries  after  the  health  of 
Venetia  with  tenderness  and  feehng. 

*  Indeed,  my  good  friends,'  said  Venetia,  *  I  think  you 
are  right,  and  the  lake  will  cure  me  after  all.' 

'  The  blessing  of  the  lake  be  upon  you,  signora,'  said  the 
boatmen,  crossing  themselves. 

Just  as  they  were  moving  off,  came  running  Mistiness 
Pauncefort,  quite  breathless.  '  Miss  Herbert's  fur  cloak,  my 
lady ;  you  told  me  to  remember,  my  lady,  and  I  cannot 
think  how  I  forgot  it.  But  I  really  have  been  so  very  hot 
all  day,  that  such  a  thing  as  furs  never  entered  my  head. 
And  for  my  part,  until  I  travelled,  I  always  thought  furs 
were  only  worn  in  Russia.     But  live  and  learn,  as  I  say.' 

They  were  now  fairly  floating  on  the  calm,  clear  waters, 
and  the  rising  breeze  was  as  grateftil  to  Venetia  as  the 
boatmen  had  imagined. 
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A  retnni  of  tboBe  Bymptoms  which  had  before  disquieted 
Lady  Annabel  for  her  daughter,  and  which  were  formerly 
the  cause  of  their  residence  at  WejTuonth,  had  indnced  her, 
in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  her  physicians,  to  visit 
Italy;  bnt  the  fatigue  of  travel  had  eshansted  the  energies 
of  Yenetia  (for  in  those  days  the  Alpa  were  not  passed  in 
inxnriotis  travelling  carriages)  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
promised  land;  and  Lady  Annabel  had  been  prevailed  open 
to  take  a  villa  on  the  Lago  Haggiore,  where  Venetia  bad 
passed  two  months,  still  suffering  indeed  from  great  debility, 
but  not  without  advantage. 

There  are  few  spots  more  favoured  by  natnre  than  the 
Ittthan  lakes  and  their  vicinity,  combining,  as  they  do,  the 
most  snblime  features  of  monntainouB  scenery  with  all  the 
softer  beantiea  and  the  varied  luxuriance  of  the  plain.  As 
the  still,  bright  lake  is  to  the  rushing  and  troubled  cataract, 
is  Italy  to  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  Emerging  from  the 
chaotic  ravines  and  the  wild  goi^es  of  the  Alps,  the  bappy 
land  breaks  upon  ns  like  a  beantifnl  vision.  Wc  revel  in 
the  Bonny  light,  after  the  uneartlily  glare  of  eternal  snow. 
Our  sight  seems  renovated  as  we  throw  oar  eager  glance 
over  those  golden  pluns,  clothed  with  snch  picturesque 
trees,  sparkling  with  snch  gracefiil  villages,  watered  by 
such  noble  rivers,  and  crowned  with  such  magnificent 
cities;  and  all  bathed  and  beaming  in  an  atmosphere  so  soft 
and  radiant !  Every  isolated  object  charms  us  with  its 
beautiful  novelty:  for  the  first  time  we  gaze  on  palaces; 
the  garden,  the  terrace,  and  the  statue,  recall  our  dreams 
beneath  a  colder  sky  ;  and  vre  turn  from  these  to  catch  the 
hallowed  form  of  some  cupolaed  convent,  crowning  the 
gentle  elevatiou  of  some  green  hill,  and  flanked  by  the 
cypress  or  the  pine. 

The  influence  of  all  these  delightful  objects  and  of  tbia 
benign  atmosphere  on  the  frame  and  mind  of  Venetia  had 
been  considerable.  Alter  the  excitement  of  the  last  year  of 
her  life,  and  the  harassing  and  agisting  scenes  with  which 
it  closed,  she  found  a  tine  solace  in  this  fair  land  and  this 
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soft  flkr,  -widoh  ibe  «^  pedups  cm  aykone  ezpenBDOB.  Itf; 
xvpooe  alone  sffordfid  a  canBolaEtanr  cantrast  to  the  tnrbn- 
leot  pkaemv  of  tihe  gx«ct  world.  She  looked  liack  upon 
tiiose  g-litaez^  and  nmFv  bobzw  -vnth  an  aT^zsian  which 
was  onlj  modified  br  Ler  BBU^oangrKtiilatiazi  a;t  lier  escspe 
fi*am  iSb/ear  frrhaTifltting  and  cnTriBiTnTniiJtimg'  sphere.  Sere 
^at  recnrred,  but  widi  all  the  adraintageE  cf  a  chanire  of 
■ocDe,  and  a  Boene  bd  xic^  in  novel  and  interestdzur  asBcv 
rwttnmfi,  to  'die  calm  tenor  of  those  daxs.  whem  not  a  than£rhl 
erer  Bcmued  tc>  escape  &ozn  CherbicT'  and  its  speH-bonnd 
sednaon.  Her  books,  her  drawings,  ber  easel,  and  ber 
barp,  were  now  acrain  ber  chief  pursuits;  pursuits,  how- 
erer,  infinenoed  br  the  genius  of  the  land  in  which  she 
fired,  and  therefore  inrested  with  a  novel  interest :  for  the 
litentare  and  the  bistoxy  of  the  oountrr  natural^  attracrted 
ber  ai^tentian ;  and  its  fair  aspects  and  sweet  sounds,  alike 
in^nred  ber  pencil  and  ber  Toooe.  She  bad,  in  the  sodetr 
of  ber  znotber,  indeed,  ibe  advantage  of  oommuning  witb  a 
ndxid  not  leas  refined  and  enhiTated  than  ber  own.  Ladv 
Annabel  was  a  eompanion  wbose  oonversation,  from  reading 
and  reflection,  was  eminentlv  suggestive :  and  their  hours, 
tbongb  tbej  lived  in  eolitnde,  never  bung  beavj.  Ther 
were  always  emplojed,  and  always  cheerful  But  Venotia 
was  not  more  tban  cbeerfnl.  StiU  verv  young,  and  giAc^ 
witb  an  ima^native  and  therefore  sanguine  mind,  the 
ooiine  of  circumstanoes,  however,  bad  checked  her  native 
spirit,  and  shaded  a  brow  which,  at  her  time  of  life  and 
with  ber  temperament,  should  have  been  rather  fknoifVil 
than  pensive.  K  Veneda,  supported  by  the  disciplined 
energies  of  a  strong  mind,  had  schooled  herself  into  not 
looking  back  to  the  past  with  grief,  her  fVitnre  was  certainly 
not  tinged  with  the  Iris  pencil  of  Hope.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  it  was  her  fitte  that  life  should  bring  hor  no  happier 
boors  than  those  she  now  enjoyed.  They  did  not  amount 
to  exquisite  bliss.  That  was  a  conviction  which,  bv  no 
process  of  reflection,  however  ingenious,  could  she  delude 
herself  to  credit    Venetia  struggled  to  take  refVigo   in 
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content,  a  mood  of  mind  perhaps  leas  natui'al  than  it  shoiild 
be  to  one  so  yonng,  bo  gifted,  and  so  fair  ! 

Their  villa  was  suironnded  hya  garden  io  the  ornate  and 
artificial  style  of  the  cotmtry.  A  marble  terrace  overlooked 
the  lake,  crowned  with  many  a  statue  and  vase  that  held 
the  aloe.  The  laurel  and  the  cactus,  the  cyprean  and  tlie 
pine,  filled  the  air  with  their  fr^rance,  or  charmed  the  eye 
with  their  rarity  and  beauty :  the  walks  were  festooned  with 
the  vine,  and  they  could  raise  their  hands  and  plnok  the 
glowing  frait  which  acreened  them  from  the  beam  by  which 
it  was  ripened.  In  this  enchanted  domain  Tenetia  might 
be  often  seen,  a  form  even  Fairer  than  the  sculptured  nymphs 
among  which  she  glided,  catching  the  gentle  breesa  that 
played  upon  the  surface  of  the  lake,  or  watching  the  white 
Bail  that  glittered  in  the  aan  an  it  floated  over  its  purple 
bosom. 

Yet  this  beautiful  retreat  Venetia  was  soon  to  quit',  and 
Bhe  thought  of  her  departure  with  a  sigh.  Her  mother  had 
been  warned  to  avoid  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains 
in  the  winter,  and  the  autunm  was  approaching  its  close. 
If  Yenetia  could  endure  the  passage  of  the  ApennmeB,  it 
was  the  intention  of  Lady  Annabel  to  pass  the  winter  on  the 
coaat  of  the  Uediterr&nean  ;  olhorwise  to  settle  in  one  of 
the  Lombard  cities.  At  all  events,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  they  were  to  quit  their  villa  on  the  lake. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  VERT  few  days  after  this  oKOursion  on  the  lake.  Lady 
Annabel  and  her  daughter  were  both  surprised  and  pleased 
with  a  visit  from  a  friend  whose  appearance  was  certainly 
very  unexpected  ;  this  was  Captain  Cadurcis.  On  hia  way 
from  Switzerland  to  Sicily,  he  bad  heard  of  their  residence 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  creased  over  from  Arena  to 
visit  them. 

The  name  of  Cadurcis   was  still  dear  to  Veuotia,  and 
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(George  had  displayed  snch  gallantry  and  devotion  in  all 
his  consin's  troubles,  that  she  was  personally  attached  to 
him ;  he  had  always  been  a  favoarite  of  her  mother ;  his 
arrival,  therefore,  was  welcomed  by  each  of  the  ladies  with 
great  cordiality.     He  accepted  the  hospitality  which  Iiady 
Annabel  oflTered  him,  and  remained  with  them  a  week,  a 
period  which  they  spent  in  visiting  the  most  beantifnl  and 
interesting  spots  of  the  lake,  with  which  they  were  already 
sufficiently  familiar  to  allow  them  to  prove  glides  as  able 
as  ihey  were  agreeable.     These  excursions,  indeed,  con- 
tributed to  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  the  whole  party. 
There  was  about  Captain  Cadurcis  a  natural  cheerfulness 
which  animated  every  one  in  his  society ;  a  gay  simplicity, 
difficult  to  define,  but  very  charming,  and  which,  without 
effort,  often  produced  deeper  impressions  than  more  brilliant 
and  subtle  quahties.    Left  alone  in  the  world,  and  without 
a  single  advantage  save  those  that  nature  had  conferred 
upon  him,  it  had  oflen  been  remarked,  that  in  whatever 
circle  he  moved  G^rge  Cadurcis  always  became  the  f&- 
vourite  and  everywhere  made  friends.     His   sweet  and 
engaging  temper  had  perhaps  as  much  contnbuted  to  h» 
professional  success  as  his  distinguished  gallantry  and  skill. 
Othef  officers,  no  doubt,  were  as  brave  and  able  as  Captain 
Cadurcis,  but  his  commanders  always  signalled  him  out  for 
favourable  notice ;  and,  strange  to  say,  his  success,  instead 
of  exciting  envy  and  ill-will,  pleased  even  his  less  fortunate 
competitors.     However  hard  another  might  feel  his  own 
lot,  it  was  soothed  by  the  reflection  that  George  Cadurcis 
was  at  least  more  fortunate.    His  popularity,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  his  profession.    His  cousin's  noble  guardian, 

!  whom  George  had  never  seen  until  he  ventured  to  call  upon 
his  lordship  on  his  return  to  England,  now  looked  upon  him 
almost  as  a  son,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  advancing 
his  interests  in  the  world.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  he  was  perhaps  the  only  one  that  everybtidy 

I  praised,  and  his  success  in  the  world  of  fashion  had  been  as 
remarkable  as  in  his  profession.     These  great  revolutions 
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in  hia  life  and  fature  proajiects  bad,  however,  not  prodnced 
the  Bligbteat  change  in  his  mind  and  manners ;  and  thia 
was  perliupa  the  secret  ajiell  of  hie  pi'osperity,  Tliongh  ws 
are  most  of  ns  the  creatures  of  affectation,  simplicity  has  a 
great  charm,  especially  when  attended,  as  in  the  pi'eaent 
instance,  with  many  agreeable  and  some  noble  qnalitiea. 
lu  spilfl  of  the  rough  fortnnes  of  his  youth,  the  breeding  of 
Caplftiu  Cadurcia  was  high  ;  the  recollectioii  of  the  racu  to 
which  he  belonged  had  never  been  forgotten  by  him.  He 
was  prand  of  his  family.  He  had  one  of  those  Uglit  hearts, 
too,  which  enable  their  possessors  to  acquire  accomplish. 
montw  with  facility ;  ho  had  a  sweet  voice,  a  qoick  ear,  a 
rapid  eye.  He  acquired  a  language  as  some  men  leam  an 
air.  Then  hia  temper  was  imperturlmhle,  and  although  the 
most  obliging  and  kindest- hearted  creature  that  ever  lived, 
there  was  a  native  dignity  about  him  which  prevented  his 
goodnalure  from  being  abneed.  No  sense  of  interest  either 
could  ever  induce  him  to  act  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
hia  judgment  and  his  heart.  At  the  risk  of  offending  hia 
patron,  Oeoi^e  sided  with  bis  cousin,  although  he  hiul 
deeply  ofleuded  his  guardian,  and  allhoQgh  the  whole 
world  was  ag^nat  him.  Indeed,  the  strong  aSection  that 
Lord  Cadurcia  instantly  entertained  for  George  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  instance  of  the  singular,  though  silent, 
influence  that  Captain  Cadnrcis  everywhere  acquired.  Lord 
Cadurcis  had  fixed  upon  him  for  hia  friend  from  the  first 
moment  of  their  acquaintance ;  and  though  apparently  there 
could  not  be  two  characters  more  dissimilar,  there  were  at 
bitttom  some  striking  pointe  of  sympathy  and  some  strong 
bonds  of  union,  in  the  generosity  and  courage  that  du- 
tingniahed  both,  and  in  the  mutual  blood  that  filled  their 
Tciiia. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  between  the 
sareral  members  of  our  party  that  the  name  of  Lord  Cadnr- 
cis was  not  to  bo  mentioned.  Lady  Annabel  made  ao  in- 
quiry after  him ;  Venetia  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  qneation 
which  would  annoy  hor  mother,  and  of  which  the  nnswcr 
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conld  not  bring  her  much  satisfaction ;  and  Captain  Cadurcis 
did  not  think  fit  himself  to  originate  any  conversation  on 
the  snbject.  Nevertheless,  Venetia  conld  not  help  some- 
times fancying,  when  her  eyes  met  his,  that  their  mntnal 
thoughts  were  the  same,  and  both  dwelling  on  one  who 
was  absent,  and  of  whom  her  companion  would  willingly 
have  conversed.  To  confess  the  truth,  indeed,  George 
Cadurcis  was  on  his  way  to  join  his  cousin,  who  had  crossed 
over  from  Spain  to  Barbary,  and  journeyed  along  the  Afri- 
can coast  from  Tangiers  to  Tripoli.  Their  point  of  reunion 
was  to  be  Sicily  or  Malta.  Hearing  of  the  residence  of  the 
Herberts  on  the  lake,  he  thought  it  would  bo  but  kind  to 
Plantagepet  to  visit  them,  and  perhaps  to  bear  to  him 
some  message  from  Venetia.  There  was  nothing,  indeed, 
on  which  Captain  Cadurcis  was  more  intent  than  to  effect 
the  nnion  between  his  cousin  and  Miss  Herbert.  He  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  PIantagenet*s  passion, 
and  he  himself  entertained  for  the  lady  the  greatest  affection 
and  admiration.  He  thought  she  was  the  only  person  whom 
he  had  ever  known,  who  was  really  worthy  to  be  his  cousin's 
bride.  And,  independent  of  her  personal  charms  and  un- 
doubted talents,  she  had  displayed  during  the  outcry  agaii^st 
Lord  Cadurcis  so  much  good  sense,  such  a  fine  spirit,  and 
such  modest  yet  sincere  affection  for  the  victim,  that  George 
Cadurcis  had  almost  lost  his  own  heart  to  her,  when  he  was 
endeavouring  to  induce  her  not  utterly  to  reject  that  of 
another ;  and  it  became  one  of  the  dreams  of  his  life,  that 
in  a  little  time,  when  all,  as  he  fondly  anticipated,  had 
ended  as  it  should,  and  as  he  wished  it,  he  should  be  able 
to  find  an  occasional  home  at  Cadurcis  Abbey,  and  enjoy 
the  charming  society  of  one  whom  he  had  already  taught 
himself  to  consider  as  a  sister. 

*  And  to-night  yon  must  indeed  go  ? '  said  Venetia,  as 
they  were  walking  together  on  the  terrace.  It  was  the 
only  time  that  they  had  been  alone  together  during  his 
visit. 

'  I  roust  start  from  Arona  at  daybreak,*  replied  George ; 
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'  imcl  I  most  tmyel  qntclilj,  for  in  less  tlian  a  rnoiitb  I 
must  be  id  Sidly.' 

'  Sicily !    Why  are  yon  goiag  to  Sicily  ?  * 

Captain  Codarcia  smiled.  '  I  am  going  to  joiu  a  &iond  of 
onra,'  he  ansivered. 

'  Plantagenot  ? '  she  said. 

Captain  Cadarota  nodded  asttent. 

'  Poor  Plantagenet ! '  said  Venetia. 

'  His  name   lias  been  on  my  lipa  several  timea,*  said 

'  I  am  sure  of  that,'  said  Veiietiu,    '  Is  he  well  ? ' 

'Ho  wTJleit  to  me  io  fair  spirits,'  said  Captain  Cadnrcis. 
*  He  has  been  travelling  in  Spain,  and  now  he  is  somewhere 
in  A-frica ;  we  are  to  meet  in  Sicily  or  Malta.  I  think  travel 
has  greatly  benefited  him.  He  seems  quite  delighted  with 
his  glimpse  of  Oriental  manners,  and  I  shonld  scarcely  bo 
Borpriaed  if  h( 

'  I  wonder  i 
thong  htfolly. 

'  There  is  only  one  event  that  would  induce  hint,'  said 
Captain  Cadnvcis.     And  tlii-n  after  a  paoso  he  added,  'Toa 


to  stretch  on  to  Constantinople.' 
ever  return  to  England,'  said  Venetia, 


b  ask  me  what  it  is  ' 


'  I  wish  I 

Venetia. 


in  England,  and  were   happy,'  acud 
'  It  is  in  yonr  power  to  effect  botli  results,'  said  her  com- 

'It  is  useless  to  recur  lo  that  subject,'  said  Venetia. 
'  Plant^enet  knows  my  feelings  towards  him,  hut  fate  has 
forbidden  our  destinies  to  he  combined." 

'  Then  ho  will  never  return  to  England,  and  never  ho 
happy.  Ah,  Venetia !  what  shall  I  t«ll  him  when  we  meetP 
What  message  am  I  1 1  bear  him  from  you  ? ' 

'Those  rcgdrds  wltich  he  ever  possessed,  and  has  never 
forfeited,'  said  Venetia. 

'  Poor  Cadnrcis  ! '  said  his  cousin,  shaking  his  head,  *  if 
any  man  ever  had  reason  to  be  miserable,  it  is  he' 

'  We  ore  none  of  ns  yery  happy,  I  think,'  said  Veastia, 
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monmfollj.  '  I  am  sure  when  I  look  bock  to  the  last  few 
years  of  mj  life  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  curse 
hanging  over  our  families.  I  cannot  penetrate  it ;  it  bafHes 
me.' 

*  I  am  sure,*  said  Captain  Cadnrcis  with  great  animation, 
*  nay,  I  would  pledge  my  existence  cheerfully  on  the  venture, 
that  if  Lady  Annabel  would  only  relent  towards  Cadurcis, 
we  should  all  be  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.' 

*  Heigho  ! '  said  Venetia.  *  There  are  other  cares  in  our 
house  besides  our  unfortunate  acquaintance  with  your 
cousin.  We  were  the  last  people  in  the  world  with  whom 
he  should  ever  have  become  connected.' 

*  And  yet  it  was  an  intimacy  that  commenced  auspiciously,' 
said  her  friend.  *  I  am  sure  I  have  sat  with  Cadurcia,  and 
listened  to  him  by  the  hour,  while  he  has  told  me  of  all  the 
happy  days  at  Cherbury  when  you  were  both  children ;  the 
only  happy  days,  according  to  him,  that  he  ever  knew.' 

*  Yes  !  they  were  happy  days,'  said  Venetia. 

'  And  what  connection  could  have  offered  a  more  rational 
basis  for  felicity  than  your  union  ? '  he  continued.  *  What- 
ever the  world  may  think,  I,  who  know  Cadurcis  to  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart,  feel  assured  that  you  never  would 
have  repented  for  an  instant  becoming  the  sharer  of  his 
life  ;  your  families  were  of  equal  rank,  your  estates  joined, 
he  felt  for  your  mother  the  affection  of  a  son.  There 
seemed  every  element  that  could  have  contributed  to  earthly 
bliss.  As  for  his  late  career,  you  who  know  all  have  already, 
have  always  indeed,  viewed  it  with  charity.  Placed  in  his 
position,  who  could  have  acted  otherwise  ?  I  know  very 
well  that  his  genius,  which  might  recommend  him  to 
another  woman,  is  viewed  by  your  mother  with  more  than 
apprehension.  It  is  true  that  a  man  of  his  exquisite  sen- 
ability  requires  sympathies  as  refined  to  command  his 
nature.  It  is  no  common  mind  that  could  maintain  its 
hold  over  Cadurcis,  and  his  spirit  could  not  yield  but  to 
rare  and  transcendent  qualities.  He  foand  them,  Venetia, 
be  found  them  in  her  whom  he  had  known  longest  and 
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rooiit  intiniately,  and  loved  fram  bia  bojbood.  Talk  of 
constfuic;,  iudeed  !  who  has  beea  so  conatantosmy  coiuin? 
No,  Venetia !  you  may  think  fit  to  bow  to  the  feelings  of 
T<:iur  motbcr,  and  it  would  bo  impertinence  in  me  to  doubt 
ibr  an  instant  tbe  propriety  of  your  condnct;  I  do  not 
tloobt  it ;  I  admire  it ;  I  admire  yon,  and  evorything  yoa 
liave  done ;  none  can  view  your  behavionr  throngUout  all 
the-se  painfal  transactions  with  more  admiration,  I  miglit 
oven  say  with  more  reverence,  than  myself;  but,  Venetia, 
yoa  never  can  persuade  me,  you  have  D«'vcr  attempted  to 
persuade  me,  that  yon  yourself  are  incredulona  of  the 
strength  and  permanency  of  my  consin's  love.* 

'  Ah,  George !  you  are  our  friend ! '  said  Venetia,  a  tear 
stealing  down  her  cheek,  '  But,  bdeed,  we  must  not  talk 
of  these  things.  Aa  for  myself,  I  think  not  of  happiness. 
I  am  certtun  I  am  not  bom  to  be  happy.  I  wish  only  to 
Live  calmly;  conl«nt«dly,  I  would  se.j ;  but  that,  perliaps, 
is  too  mnch.  My  feelings  have  been  so  harrowed,  my 
mind  so  harassed,  during  these  last  few  years,  and  eo  many 
causes  of  pain  and  misciy  seem  over  hovering  round  my 
existence,  that  I  do  assniv  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  have 
grown  old  before  my  timo.  Ah  !  you  may  smile,  Qeoi^, 
but  my  heart  is  heavy  j  it  ia  indeed.' 

'I  wish  I  could  lighten  it,'  said  Caplaiu  Cadurcis.  *I 
fear  I  am  somewhat  selfish  in  wishing  yon  to  marry  my 
cousin,  for  then  you  know  I  should  have  a  permanent  and 
authentic  claim  to  your  regard.  But  no  one,  at  least  I 
think  80,  can  feel  more  deeply  interested  in  your  welfare 
than  I  do.  I  never  lujew  any  one  like  you,  and  I  always 
tell  Cadurcis  so,  and  that  I  think  makes  him  worse,  but  I 
cannot  help  it. 

Yenetia  conld  not  refifun  from  smiling  at  the  Gimptioitv 
of  this  confession. 

'Well,'  continued  her  companion,  'ererything,  afW  all, 
is  for  the  best.  You  and  Plantagenet  are  both  very  young  ; 
I  live  in  hopes  that  I  shall  yet  see  yon  Lady  Cadurcis.' 

Venetia  shook  her  head,  but  wa.*  nut  sorry  that  their 
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somewhat  melancholy  couyersation  should  end  in  a  livclior 
vein.     So  they  entered  the  villa. 

The  hour  of  parting  was  painful,  and  the  natural  gaiety 
of  Captain  Cadurcis  deserted  him.  He  had  become  greatly 
attached  to  the  Herberts.  Without  any  female  relatives  of 
his  own,  their  former  intimacy  and  probable  connection 
with  his  cousin  had  taught  him  to  look  upon  them  in  some 
degree  in  the  light  of  kindred.  He  had  originally  indeed 
become  acquainted  with  them  in  all  the  blaze  of  Loudon 
society,  not  very  calculated  to  bring  out  the  softer  tints 
and  more  subdued  tones  of  our  character,  but  even  then 
the  dignified  grace  of  Lady  Annabel  and  the  radiant  beauty 
of  Venetia,  had  captivated  him,  and  ho  had  cultivated  their 
society  with  assiduity  and  extreme  pleasure.  The  grand 
crisis  of  his  cousin's  fortunes  had  enabled  him  to  become 
intimate  with  the  more  secret  and  serious  qualities  of 
Venetia,  and  from  that  moment  he  had  taken  the  deepest 
interest  in  everything  connected  with  her.  His  happy  and 
unexpected  meeting  in  Italy  had  completed  the  spell ;  and 
now  that  he  was  about  to  leave  them,  uncertain  even  if 
they  should  ever  meet  again,  his  soft  he  *rt  trembled,  and 
he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears  as  he  pressed  their 
hands,  and  bade  them  his  sincere  adieus. 

The  moon  had  risen  ere  ho  entered  his  boat,  and  flung  a 
rippling  line  of  glittering  light  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
The  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  pave  a  few  thin  fleecy  vapours 
that  hovered  over  the  azure  brow  of  a  distant  mountain. 
The  shores  of  the  lake  were  suffused  with  the  serene  efful- 
gence, and  every  object  was  so  distinct,  that  the  eye  was 
pained  by  the  lights  of  the  villages,  that  every  instant  be- 
came more  numerous  and  vivid.  The  bell  of  a  small  chapel 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  distant  chant  of  some  fisher- 
men  still  working  at  their  nets,  were  the  only  sounds  that 
broke  the  silence  which  they  did  not  disturb.  Reclined  in 
his  boat,  George  Cadurcis  watched  the  vanishing  villa  of 
the  Herberts,  until  the  light  in  the  principal  chamber  was 
the  only  sign  that  assured  him  of  its  sito.     That  chamber 
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teld  Veiietia,  tbe  unliappy  VenetiEi !  Ha  oovered  hJa  fkca 
yiiOi  his  hand  when  even  the  li^ht  of  her  ohaitilxT  vatiiahed, 
and.  Full  of  thongkta  tender  and  discoDBolale,  be  at  leDgth 
arrived  at  Arona. 


CHATTER  in. 
PcESCA>-r  lo  tlieir  plans,  the  Herberts  left  tie  La^  ICog- 
giore  towards  tbe  end  of  October,  and  proceeded  hy  gentie 
joameys  to  the  Apennines.  Before  they  crossed  thia  banier, 
tbey  were  to  rest  awhile  in  nee  of  tbe  Lombard  cities;  and 
now  they  were  on  the  point  of  reaching  ArqnA,  wliich 
Venetia  bad  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  visit. 

At  tbij  latter  part  of  the  last  centnry,  the  race  of  tourists, 
the  ofTspring  of  a  long  peace,  and  the  rapid  fortunes  made 
during  the  war,  did  not  eiiat.  Trairelling  was  then  con- 
fined to  the  ariBtocracy,  and  though  tbe  English,  when 
opportnnity  offered,  have  ever  been  a  restless  people,  tbe 
pentle  bosom  of  tbe  Euganean  Eilla  was  then  rarely  dis- 
turbed amid  its  green  and  sequestered  valleys. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  the  Italian  region,  fertile  as  it 
is  in  inl«rc3tiiig  associations  and  pictarcsqae  beauty,  a  spot 
that  tradition  and  nature  bave  so  completely  combined  to 
hallow,  as  the  lost  residence  of  Petrarch.  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  formed  for  the  retirement  of  a  pensiTe  and 
poetic  spiHt.  It  recedes  from  the  world  by  a  succession  of 
delicate  acclivities  clothed  with  viueyards  and  orcliards^ 
nntil,  winding  wiUiin  these  hills,  the  mounlain  hamlet  is  at 
length  discovered,  enclosed  by  two  ridges  that  slope  towards 
each  other,  and  seem  to  shut  oat  all  the  passions  of  a 
troubled  race.  The  houses  are  scattered  at  intervals  on  the 
8t«ep  sides  of  these  summits,  and  on  a  htlle  knoll  is  the 
mansion  of  tbe  poet,  built  by  himself^  and  commanding  a 
ncH  and  extensive  view,  that  ends  only  with  the  shores  oi 
tbe  Adriatic  sea.  Hia  tomb,  a  sarcophagos  of  red  marble, 
supported  by  pillars,  doabtless  familiar  to  the  reader,  iaat 
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hand ;  and,  placed  on  an  elevated  site,  gives  a  solemn  im- 
pression  to  a  scene,  of  which  the  character  wonld  otherwise 
be  serenely  cheerful. 

Onr  travellers  wore  surprised  to  find  that  the  house  of 
the  poet  was  inhabited  by  a  very  different  tenant  to  the 
rustic  occupier  they  had  anticipated.  They  heard  that  a 
GFerman  gentleman  had  within  the  last  year  fixed  upon  it 
as  the  residence  of  himself  and  his  wife.  The  peasants 
were  profuse  in  their  panegyrics  of  this  visitor,  whose 
arrival  had  proved  quite  an  era  in  the  history  of  their 
village.  According  to  them,  a  kinder  and  more  charitable 
gentleman  never  breathed;  his  whole  life  was  spent  in 
studying  and  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  those  around 
him.  The  sick,  the  sorrowful,  and  the  needy  were  ever 
sure  of  finding  a  friend  in  him,  and  merit  a  generous  patron. 
From  him  came  portions  to  the  portionless ;  no  village 
maiden  need  despair  of  being  united  to  her  betrothed,  while 
he  could  assist  her ;  and  at  his  own  cost  he  had  sent  to  the 
academy  of  Bologna,  a  youth  whom  his  father  would  have 
made  a'  cowherd,  but  whom  nature  predisposed  to  be  a 
painter.  The  inhabitants  believed  this  benevolent  and 
generous  person  was  a  physician,  for  he  attended  the  sick, 
prescribed  for  their  complaints,  and  had  once  even  performed 
an  opei*ation  with  great  success.  It  seemed  that,  since 
Petrarch,  no  one  had  ever  been  so  popular  at  Arqu^  as  this 
kind  German.  Lady  Annabel  and  Veuetia  were  interested 
with  the  animated  narratives  of  the  ever-active  beneficence 
of  this  good  man,  and  Lady  Annabel  especially  regretted 
that  his  absence  deprived  her  of  the  gratification  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  a  character  so  rare  and  so  in. 
valuable.  In  the  meantime  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
offer  of  his  servants  to  view  the  house  of  Petrarch,  for  their 
master  had  left  orders,  that  his  absence  should  never  deprive 
a  pilgrim  from  paying  his  homage  to  the  shrine  of  genius. 

The  house,  consisting  of  two  floors,  had  recently  been 
repaired  by  the  present  occupier.  It  was  simply  furnished. 
The  ground-floor  was  allotted  to  the  servants.     The  upper 
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Etoiy  contained  Gva  rooms,  three  of  which  were  of  ^ood 
size,  and  two  closets.  In  one  of  these  were  the  traditionary 
chair  and  table  of  Petrarch,  and  here,  according  to  their 
gaidea,  the  master  of  the  bouse  passed  a  great  portdon  of 
his  time  in  study,  to  whicli,  by  their  account,  he  seemed 
devoted.  The  adjoining  chaml>er  was  his  library;  its 
windows  opened  on  a  balcony  looking  on  two  lofty  and 
conical  hills,  one  topped  with  a  convent,  while  tlie  valley 
opened  on  the  side  and  spread  into  a  calm  and  very 
pleasant  view.  Of  the  other  apartments,  one  served  as  n 
saloon,  bttt  there  was  nothing  in  it  remarkable,  eiccpt  an 
admirably  painl«i]  portrait  of  a  beaatifdl  woman,  which  the 
servant  informed  theia  was  their  mistress. 

'But  that  snrely  is  not  a  Gorman  physiognomy?'  eaid 
Lady  Annabel. 

'  The  mistress  is  an  Italian,'  replied  the  servant. 

'She  is  very  handsome,  of  whatever  niition  she  inay  he,' 
replied  Lady  Annabel. 

'  Ob  I  how  I  shoold  hsvo  liked  to  hnve  met  these  happy 
people,  mamma,'  said  Venetia,  '  for  happy  they  surely 
must  be.' 

'  They  aeera  to  be  good  people,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  '  [t 
really  lightened  my  heart  to  hear  of  all  this  gentlemnn's 
kind  deeds.' 

'  Ah  I  if  the  signora  only  knew  the  master,'  said  thmr 
guide,  'she  would  indeed  know  a  gocnl  man.' 

They  descended  to  the  garden,  which  certainly  was  not 
like  the  garden  of  their  villa;  it  liad  been  but  1at«ly  a  wil- 
derness of  laurels,  hat  there  were  evidences  that  the  cyn 
.  and  hand  of  tnato  were  commencing  its  restoration  with 
effect. 

'  The  master  did  this,'  said  their  guide.  *  He  wiU  allow 
no  one  to  work  in  the  garden  but  himself.  It  is  a  week 
■inee  he  went  to  Bologna,  to  see  our  Faulo.  Ho  gained  a 
prize  at  the  academy,  and  his  father  begged  the  maater  to 
he  present  when  it  was  conferred  on  him  ;  he  soid  it  would 
do  his  son  so  much  good  I     So  the  master  went,  thou<;h  it  is 
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the  onlj  time  he  has  quitted  QoA  since  he  came  to  reside 
here/ 

*  And  how  long  has  he  resided  here  ? '  inquired  Venciia. 

*  'Tis  the  second  autumn/  said  the  guide,  '  and  he  came 
in  the  spring.  J£  the  signora  would  only  wait,  we  expect 
the  master  home  to-night  or  to-morrow,  and  he  would  bo 
glad  to  see  her.' 

*  We  cannot  wait,  my  friend,*  said  Lady  Annabel,  reward- 
ing the  guide ;  *  but  you  will  thank  your  master  in  our 
names,  for  the  kindness  we  have  experienced.  You  are  all 
happy  in  such  a  friend.' 

*  I  must  write  my  name  in  Petrarch's  house,'  said  Venotia. 
*  Adien,  happy  Arqu& !  Adieu,  happy  dwellers  in  this 
happy  valley ! ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JcsT  as  Lady  Annabel  and  her  daughter  arrived  at  Bovigo, 
one  of  those  sudden  and  violent  storms  that  occasionally 
occur  at  the  termination  of  an  Italian  autumn  raged  with 
irresistible  fury.  The  wind  roared  with  a  noise  that  over- 
powered  the  thunder ;  then  came  a  rattling  shower  of  hail, 
with  stones  as  big  as  pigeons'  eggs,  succeeded  by  rain,  not 
in  showers,  but  literally  in  cataracts.  The  only  thing  to 
which  a  tempest  of  rain  in  Italy  can  be  compared  is  the 
bursting  of  a  waterspout.  Venetia  could  scarcely  believe 
that  this  could  be  the  same  day  of  which  the  golden  morn- 
ing had  found  her  among  the  sunny  hills  of  Arqu4.  This 
unexpected  vicissitude  induced  Lady  Annabel  to  alter  her 
plans,  and  she  resolved  to  rest  at  Bovigo,  where  she  was 
glad  to  find  that  they  could  be  sheltered  in  a  commodious 
inn. 

The  building  had  originally  been  a  palace,  and  in  its  halls 
and  galleries,  and  the  vast  octagonal  vestibule  on  which  the 
principal  apartments  opened,  it  retained  many  noble  indi- 
cations  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  formerly  destined. 
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At  present,  A  lazy  innkeeper  who  did  nothing' ;  his  bustling 
wife,  who  leemed  equally  at  borne  in  the  saloon,  the  kitchen, 
ftod  even  the  stable ;  and  a.  Holitary  wait«>r,  were  the  only 
inmates,  except  the  Herberts,  and  a  travelling  party,  who 
had  arrired  shortly  after  them,  and  who,  Hko  them,  bad 
lieen  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  seek  rel'nge  at  a  plooo 
where  otherwise  they  had  not  intended  to  remain. 

A  blazing  fire  of  pine  wood  soon  gave  cheerfulness  to 
the  vast  and  somewhat  desolate  apartment  into  which  our 
friends  had  been  nshered;  their  sleeping- room  was  adjoin- 
ing, bat  separated.  lu  spite  of  the  lamentations  of  Pannce- 
fort.  who  had  been  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  who  required 
much  more  waiting  upon  than  Iter  mistress,  Lady  Annabel 
and  Venetia  at  length  produced  some  degree  of  comfort. 
They  drew  the  table  near  thq  fire ;  they  ensconced  tbem- 
selves  behind  an  old  screen  ;  and,  producing  their  books  and 
work  no t^vith standing  the  tempest,  they  contrived  to  domes- 
ticate themselves  at  Rovigo. 

'  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  Arqufl  and  its  happy  tenanla, 
mamma,"  said  Venetia. 

'  And  yet,  perhaps,  they  may  have  their  secret  sorrows,' 
said  Lady  Annabel.  '  I  knovr  not  why,  I  always  associate 
seclusion  with  nnhappincsa.' 

Venetia  remembered  Cherbnry.  Their  life  at  Cherbnry 
was  like  the  life  of  the  German  at  Artpia.  A  chance  viaitop 
to  Cherbuiy  in  their  absence,  viewing  the  beantifal  resi- 
dence and  the  fair  domain,  and  listening  to  the  tales  which 
they  wt'll  might  hear  of  all  her  mother's  grace  and  goodness, 
might  perhaps  too  envy  its  happy  occupiers.  Bat  wers 
they  happy  ?  Had  they  no  secret  sorrows  ?  Was  their 
seclusion  associated  with  nnhappiness  ?  These  were  re- 
flections that  made  Venetia  grave  ;  but  she  opened  her 
journal,  and,  describing  the  adventures  and  feelings  of  the 
morning,  she  dissipated  some  mournful  reminiscences. 

The  storm  still  raged,  Venetia  had  quitted  the  saloon  ia 
which  her  mother  and  herself  had  been  sitting,  and  had 
repaired  to  the  adjoining  chamber  to  fetch  a  book.     The 
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door  of  tbis  room  opened,  as  all  the  other  entrances  of  the 
different  apartments,  on  to  the  octagonal  vestibule.  Just 
as  she  was  quitting  the  room,  and  about  to  return  to  her 
mother,  the  door  of  the  opposite  chamber  opened,  and  there 
came  forward  a  gentleman  in  a  Venetian  dress  of  black  velvet. 
His  stature  was  much  above  the  middle  height,  though 
his  figure,  which  was  remarkably  slender,  was  bowed ;  not 
by  years  certainly,  for  his  countenance,  though  singularly 
emaciated,  still  retained  traces  of  youth.  His  hair,  which 
he  wore  very  long,  descended  over  his  shoulders,  and  must 
originally  have  been  of  a  light  golden  colour,  but  now  was 
severely  touched  with  grey.  His  countenance  was  very 
pallid,  so  colourless  indeed  that  its  aspect  was  almost 
unearthly ;  but  his  large  blue  eyes,  that  were  deeply  set  in 
his  majestic  brow,  still  glittered  with  fire,  and  their  expres- 
sion alone  gave  life  to  a  visage,  which,  though  singularly 
beautiful  in  its  outline,  from  its  faded  and  attenuated  cha- 
racter seemed  rather  the  countenance  of  a  corpce  than  of  a 
breathing  being. 

The  glance  of  the  stranger  caught  that  of  Venetia,  and 
seemed  to  fascinate  her.  She  suddenly  became  motionless  ; 
wildly  she  stared  at  the  stranger,  who,  in  his  turn,  seemed 
arrested  in  his  progress,  and  stood  still  as  a  statue,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  with  absorbing  interest  on  the  beautiful  appa- 
rition before  him.  An  expression  of  perplexity  and  pain 
flitted  over  the  amazed  features  of  Venetia ;  and  then  it 
seemed  that,  by  some  almost  supernatural  effort,  confusion 
amounting  to  stupefaction  suddenly  brightened  and  ex- 
panded into  keen  and  overwhelming  intelligence.  Exclaim- 
ing in  a  frenzied  tone,  *  My  father  !  *  Venetia  sprang  forward, 
and  fell  senseless  on  the  stranger's  breast. 

Such,  after  so  much  mystery,  so  many  aspirations,  so 
much  anxiety,  and  so  much  suffering,  such  was  the  first 
meeting  of  Venetia  Herbert  with  her  father ! 

Marmion  Herbert,  himself  trembling  and  speechless,  bore 
the  apparently  lifeless  Venetia  into  his  apartment.  Not  per- 
mitiing  her  for  a  moment  to  quit  his  embrace,  he  seated 
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liimsolf,  and  gazed  silently  on  tlie  inanimate  and  nnknawii 
form  he  held  bo  strangely  within  his  arma.  Those  lips,  now 
closed  es  if  in  death,  had  altered  however  one  word  irhich 
thrilled  to  his  heart,  and  still  ech^ed,  like  a  supernatural 
annunciation,  within  liis  ear.  He  eiamlned  with  an  eye  of 
agitated  scimtiny  the  fair  features  no  longer  sensihle  of  his 
presence.  He  gazed  upon  that  traasparent  brow,  as  if  he 
would  read  some  secret  in  its  pellucid  veins ;  and  touched 
those  long  locks  of  golden  hair  with  a  trembling  linger, 
that  seemed  to  be  wildly  seeking  for  some  vague  and  mira- 
ciilimfi  pniof  of  inexpressible  identity.  The  fair  creatore  had 
called  him  '  Father.'  HJn  dreaming  reveries  had  never  pic- 
tured a  being  half  so  bcantifnl !  She  called  him  '  Father ! ' 
The  word  had  touched  liis  brain,  as  hghlning  cats  a  tree. 
He  looked  around  him  with  a  distracted  air,  then  gazed  on 
the  tranced  form  he  hold  with  a  glance  which  would  have 
penetT'ated  her  soul,  and  mnrmured  nnconsciotisly  the  wild 
word  she  had  uttered.  She  called  him  '  Father  ! '  He  dared 
not  think  who  she  might  be.  His  thoughts  were  wan- 
dering in  a  distant  land  ;  visions  of  another  bfe,  another 
country,  rose  before  him,  troubled  and  ohscuro.  BafSed 
ARpirations,  and  hopes  bhghted  in  the  bud,  and  the  che- 
rished secrets  of  his  lorn  existence,  clustered  likn  clouds 
upon  his  perplexed,  yet  creative,  brain.  Sbo  called  him, 
'  Father ! '  It  was  a  word  to  make  him  mad.  '  Father ! ' 
This  beantiful  being  bad  called  him  '  Father,'  and  seemed 
to  have  expired,  aa  it  were,  in  the  irresistible  expression. 
His  heart  yearned  to  her;  he  had  met  her  embrace  with  an 
ineKplicable  eyraiathy  ;  her  devotion  had  seemed,  as  it  were, 
her  duty  and  his  rii,'ht.  Tet  who  was  she  ?  He  was  a 
luther.  It  was  a  fact,  a  fact  alike  full  of  solace  and  morti- 
fication, the  consciousness  of  which  never  deserted  him. 
But  he  was  the  father  of  an  unknown  child ;  to  him  the 
child  of  his  poetic  dreams,  rather  than  his  reality.  And 
now  tliere  came  this  radiant  creatnro,  and  called  him 
'  Father ! '  Was  he  awake,  and  in  the  harsh  busy  wnrld  i 
or  was  it  the  ajipariliun  of  aa  over-cKcitsd  imagination, 
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brooding  too  constantly  on  one  fond  idea,  on  whicli  he  now 
gazed  so  fixedly  ?  Was  this  some  spirit  ?  Would  that  she 
would  speak  again  !  Would  that  those  sealed  lips  would 
part  and  utter  but  one  word,  would  but  again  call  him 
*  Father,'  and  he  asked  no  more ! 

'Father  ! '  to  be  called  'Father'  by  one  whom  he  could 
not  name,  by  one  over  whom  he  mused  in  solitude,  by  one 
to  whom  he  had  poured  forth  all  the  passion  of  his  desolate 
soul ;  to  be  called  '  Father '  by  this  being  was  the  aspiring 
secret  of  his  life.  He  had  painted  her  to  himself  in  his 
loneliness,  he  had  conjured  up  dreams  of  inefifable  loveliness, 
and  inexpressible  love ;  he  had  led  with  her  an  imaginary 
life  of  thrilling  tenderness ;  he  had  indulged  in  a  delicious 
fancy  of  mutual  interchange  of  the  most  exquisite  offices 
of  our  nature ;  and  then,  when  he  had  sometimes  looked 
around  him,  and  found  no  daughter  there,  no  beaming 
countenance  of  purity  to  greet  him  with  its  constant  smile, 
and  receive  the  quick  and  ceaseless  tribute  of  his  vigilant 
affection,  the  tears  had  stolen  down  his  lately-excited  fea- 
tures,  all  the  consoling  beauty  of  his  visions  had  vanished 
into  air,  he  had  felt  the  deep  curse  of  his  desolation,  and 
had  anathematised  the  cunning  brain  that  made  his  misery 
a  thousand-fold  keener  by  the  mockery  of  its  transporting 
illusions. 

And  now  there  came  this  transcendent  creature,  with  a 
form  more  glowing  than  all  his  dreams  ;  a  voice  more  mu- 
sical than  a  seraphic  chorus,  though  it  had  uttered  but 
one  thrilling  word :  there  came  this  transcendent  creature, 
beaming  with  grace,  beauty,  and  love,  and  had  fallen  upon 
his  heart,  and  called  him  '  Father ! ' 

Herbert  looked  up  to  heaven  as  if  waiting  for  some  fresh 
miracle  to  terminate  the  harrowing  suspense  of  his  tor- 
tured mind ;  Herbert  looked  down  upon  his  mysterious 
companion  ;  the  rose  was  gradually  returning  to  her  cheek, 
her  lips  seemed  to  tremble  with  reviving  breath.  There  was 
only  one  word  more  strange  to  his  ear  than  that  which  she 
had  uttered,  but  an  irresistible  impulse  sent  forth  the  sound 
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'  VenetiB  ! '  he  eidlaimed. 

Tbo  ejee  of  the  mnidoti  slowly  opened ;  she  stored  around 
her  with  a  vagtie  glance  of  pcrplesity,  not  unmingled  wiUi 
pnin  ;  she  looked  ap;  she  caught  the  rapt  gaze  of  bor  father, 
heeding  o^er  her  with  fondness  yet  with  fenr  j  his  lipa 
nioved,  for  a  moment  they  refused  to  articulate,  yet  at  length 
they  again  uttered,  '  Veiietia ! "  And  the  only  response  she 
made  was  to  oUng  to  him  with  nerrous  energy,  and  hide  Iicr 
face  in  hia  boaom. 

Herbert  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  Yet  even  now  he 
heaitated  to  credit  the  incredible  union.     Again  be  called 

r  by  her  name,  but  added  with  rising  confidence,  '  My 
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murmuTBd,     '  Your  own 


'  Yoor  child,  your 
Venetia.' 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  hers  ;  he  breathed  over  her  a  thou- 
sand blessings;  she  felt  liis  tears  trickling  on  bor  neck. 

At  length  Venetia  looked  up  and  sighed ;  she  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  violence  of  her  emotions  :  her  father  relaxed 
bis  grasp  with  infinite  tenderness,  watching  her  with  deli- 
cate Bohcitude  ;  she  leaned  her  arm  upon  his  sboulder  with 
downcast  eyes. 

Herbert  gently  took  her  disengaged  hand,  and  pressed  it 
to  Ids  lips.      '  I  am  as  in  a  dream,'  murmnred  Venetia. 

'  The  daughter  of  my  heart  has  found  her  Eire,"  s&id 
Herbert  in  an  impassioned  voice.  '  The  father  who  has 
long  lived  upon  her  fancied  image  ;  the  father,  I  fear,  sho 
has  been  bred  up  lo  hate.' 

'  Oh  !  no,  no  !'  said  Venetia,  speaking  rapidly  and  with  a 
Blight  shiver;  'not  bate!  it  was  a  secret,  bis  being  was  a 
Becret,  bis  name  wag  never  mentioned  ;  it  was  unknown.' 

'  A  secret !  My  existence  a  secret  from  my  child,  my 
beautiful  fond  child!'  exclaimed  Herbert  in  a  tone  ev«n 
more  desolate  than  bitter.  'Why  did  they  not  let  yon  at 
least  hate  me  ! ' 

'  My  father!'  said  Venetia,  in  a  firmer  voice,  and  with 
retorDing  animation,  yet  gazin);  around  her  with  a  atiU 
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distracted  air.  *  Am  I  with  my  father  ?  The  clouds  clear/ 
from  my  brain.  I  remember  that  we  met.  Where  was 
it  ?  Was  it  at  Arqui  ?  In  the  garden  ?  I  am  with  my 
father ! '  she  continued  in  a  rapid  tone  and  with  a  wild 
smile.  *  Oh !  let  me  look  on  him  ;'  and  she  turned  round, 
and  gazed  upon  Herbert  with  a  serious  scrutiny.  *  Are 
you  my  father?*   she  continued,  in    a    still,  small  voice. 

*  Your  hair  has  grown  grey  since  last  I  saw  you  ;  it  was 
golden  then,  like  mine.  I  know  you  are  my  father,*  she 
added,  after  a  pause,  and  in  a  tone  almost  of  gaiety.  '  You 
cannot  deceive  me.  I  know  your  name.  They  did  not 
tell  it  me ;  I  found  it  out  myself,  but  it  made  me  very  ill, 
very ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  quite  well  since. 
You  are  Marmion  Herbert.  My  mother  had  a  dog  called 
Marmion,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  but  I  did  not  know  I 
had  a  father  then.' 

*  Venetia ! '  exclaimed  Herbert,  with  streaming  eyes,  as 
he  listened  with  anguish  to  these  incoherent  sentences. 

*  My  Venetia  loves  me  ! ' 

*  Oh !  she  always  loved  you,'  replied  Venetia ;  always, 
always.  Before  she  knew  her  father  she  loved  him.  I 
dare  say  you  think  I  do  not  love  you,  because  I  am  not 
used  to  speak  to  a  father.  Everything  must  be  learnt,  you 
know,'  she  said,  with  a  faint,  sad  smile ;  *  and  then  it  wns 
so  sudden  !  I  do  not  think  my  mother  knows  it  yet.  And 
after  all,  though  I  found  you  out  in  a  moment,  still,  I  know 
not  why,  I  thought  it  was  a  pipturo.  But  I  read  your 
verses,  and  I  knew  them  by  heart  at  once ;  but  now  my 
memory  has  worn  out,  for  I  am  ill,  and  everything  has  gone 
cross  with  me.  And  all  because  my  father  wrote  me  verses. 
'Tis  very  strange,  is  not  it  ?* 

*  Sweet  lamb  of  my  affections,'  exclaimed  Hoibert  to 
himself,  *  I  fear  me  much  this  sudden  meeting  with  one  from 
whose  bosom  you  ought  never  to  have  been  estranged,  has 
been  for  the  moment  too  groat  a  trial  for  this  delicate  brain.' 

*  I  will  not  tell  jdj  mother,'  said  Venetia ;  '  she  will  I  e 
angry.' 
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•  Yonr  motlier,  darluig;'  where  is  yonr  mother  P'  aoi^ 
Herbert,  luoking,  if  possible,  paler  tban  he  waa  wont. 

She  was  at  Arqa^  with  mc,  and  ou  the  liike  for  months, 
but  where  we  are  now,  I  cannot  say.  If  I  could  only  re- 
member where  we  ftre  now,'  aha  lulded  with  earnostneBS, 
and  with  a  struggle  to  eollect  herself^  '  I  ehonld  Icnotr 
ovciything; 

'  Tliis  is  Rovigo,  my  child,  the  inn  of  Rovigo.  Ton  are 
travelliEg  with  yonr  mother.     Is  it  uot  so  ?' 

'  Tea !  and  we  came  this  morning',  and  it  rained.  Now 
I  know  ererything,'  said  Venetia,  with  an  animated  and 
even  cheerful  fiir. 

'  And  we  met  in  the  vestibule,  my  sweet,'  continoed 
Herbert,  in  a  soothing  voicL' ;  '  we  oamo  out  of  opposite 
chambers,  and  you  knew  me ;  my  Vunotia  knew  me. 
Try  to  tell  me,  my  darling,'  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  coaxing 
fondness,  '  try  to  remember  how  Venetia  knew  her  father.' 

'  He  was  so  hke  liis  picture  at  Cherbnry,'  replied 
Venetia. 

'  Cherbnry  1 '  euclitimed  Herbert,  with  a  deep-drawn  eigh. 

'  Only  your  hair  has  grown  grey,  dear  father;  but  it  ia 
long,  quite  as  lonj;  as  in  your  picture.' 

'  Her  dog  called  Marmion  ! '  murmured  Herbert  to  him- 
Bolf,  'and  my  portrait,  too  I  You  saw  your  father's  portrait, 
then,  every  diiy,  love  ? ' 

'Ob,  no!  said  Venetia,  shaking  her  head,  'only  once, 
only  once.  And  I  never  told  mamma.  It  wns  wLere  oo 
line  could  go,  but  I  went  there  one  day.  It  was  in  a  room 
that  no  one  ever  eutored  except  mamma,  but  1  entered  it, 
I  stole  the  bey,  and  had  a  fever,  and  in  my  ferer  I  confessed 
all.  But  I  never  knew  it.  Mamma  never  told  me  I  con- 
fessed it,  until  many,  many  years  afterwards.  It  y/es  the 
first,  the  only  time  she  ever  mentioned  to  me  your  name, 
niy  fctlicr." 

*  And  sbe  told  yon  to  shun  me,  to  hate  mo  P  She  told 
yon  I  was  a  villain,  a  pruflignte,  a  demon  ?  eh  F  ch  P  Was 
it  not  BO,  Venetia  V ' 
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'  She  told  me  that  yon  bad  broken  ber  beart,'  said 
Venetia ;  *  and  sbe  prayed  to  God  tbat  ber  cbild  might  no  I 
be  80  miserable/ 

*  Ob,  my  Venetia! '  exclaimed  Herbert,  pressing  her  to 
bis  breast,  and  in  a  voice  stifled  with  emotion,  '  I  feel  now 
we  might  have  been  happy!' 

In  the  meantime  the  prolonged  absence  of  her  daughter 
surprised  Lady  Annabel.  At  length  she  rose,  and  walked 
into  their  adjoining  apartment,  but  to  her  surprise  Venetia 
was  not  there.  Returning  to  ber  saloon,  she  found  Paunce- 
fort  and  the  waiter  arranging  the  table  for  dinner. 

'Where  is  Miss  Herbert,  Pauncefort?'  inquired  Lady 

AnnabeL 

'  I  am  sure,  my  lady,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  no  doubt 
she  is  in  the  other  room.' 

*  She  is  not  there,  for  I  have  just  quitted  it,'  replied 
Lady  Annabel.  '  How  very  strange  !  You  have  not  seen 
the  signora  ? '  inquired  Lady  Annabel  of  the  waiter. 

*  The  signora  is  in  the  room  with  the  gentleman.' 

*  The  gentleman ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel.  *  Tell  me, 
good  man,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  inquiring  for  my 
daughter.' 

*  I  know  well  tlie  signora  is  talking  of  her  daughter,*  re- 
plied the  waiter. 

*  But  do  you  know  my  daughter  by  sight  ?  Surely  you 
you  must  mean  some  one  else.' 

'Do  I  know  the  signora's  daughter?'  said  the  waiter. 
'  The  beautiful  young  lady,  with  hair  like  Santa  Marguerite, 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  !  I  tell  the  signora,  I 
saw  her  carried  into  numero  4,  in  the  arms  of  the  Signer 
Forestiere,  who  arrived  this  morning.' 

'  Venetia  is  ill,'  said  Lady  Annabel.  '  Show  me  to  the 
room,  my  friend.' 

Lady  Annabel  accordingly,  with  a  hurried  step,  following 
her  guide,  quitted  the  chamber.  Pauncefort  remained  flxed 
to  the  earth,  the  very  picture  of  perplexity. 

'  Well,  to  ))e  lure  \ '  she  exclaimed,  '  was  anything  ever 
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Boatrange!  In  tlie  arme  of  Sig^or  Forestiere  I  ForostierB, 
An  English  name.  Tberc  is  no  person  of  tbe  name  of  Forest 
tlmt  I  know.  And  in  his  arms,  too  !  I  shoald  not  wonder 
if  it  waa  ray  lord  after  all.  Well,  I  should  be  glnd  if  Lo 
were  to  eorae  to  light  again,  for,  after  all,  my  lady  may  stiy 
what  she  likes,  but  if  Miss  Veuetia  don't  marry  Lord  Codn^ 
CIS,  I  must  say  marriagss  were  never  made  in  heaTeo  1 ' 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  waiter  throw  open  the  door  of  Mr.  Herliert's  chamber, 
and  Lady  Annabel  swept  iu  with  a  majesty  aho  generally 
assumed  when  about  to  meet  strangers.  The  first  thing 
she  beheld  was  her  danghter  in  the  arma  of  a  man  whose 
head  was  bent,  and  who  was  embracing  her.  Notwith- 
standing this  astounding  spectacle.  Lady  Annabel  neither 
started  nor  screamed  ;  she  only  said  in  an  audible  tone, 
and  one  rather  eipi-eaaing  astouishment  than  agitaliuii, 
'  Venetia ! ' 

Immediately  the  stranger  looked  op,  and  I^dy  Annabel 
beheld  her  husband ! 

She  was  rooted  to  tbo  earth.  She  turned  deadly  pale ; 
for  a  moment  her  counten:inoe  expressed  only  terror,  but 
the  terror  quickly  changed  into  aversion.  Suddenly  she 
mshed  forward,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  in  which  decision 
conquered  dismay,  '  Kestore  me  my  child  ! ' 

The  moment  Herbert  had  recognised  his  wife  ho  hod 
dexterously  disengaged  himself  from  the  grasp  of  VcDetia, 
whom  he  left  on  the  chair,  niid  meeting  Lady  Annabel  with 
extended  arms,  that  seemed  to  deprecate  her  wrath,  ba 
said,  '  I  seek  not  to  deprive  you  of  her ;  aho  is  yonrs,  and 
she  is  worthy  of  you  j  but  respect,  for  a  few  momenta,  tho 
feelings  of  a  father  who  has  met  his  only  child  in  a  manner 
BO  unforeseen.' 

The  presence   of  her  mother  instantaneously  restored 
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Venetia  to  herself.  Her  mind  was  in  a  moment  cleared 
and  settled.  Her  past  and  peculiar  life,  and  all  its  mddents, 
recurred  to  her  with  their  accustomed  order,  vividness,  and 
truth.  She  thoroughly  comprehended  her  present  situation. 
Actuated  by  long-cherished  feelings  and  the  necessity  of  tho 
occasion,  she  rose  and  threw  herself  at  her  mother's  feet  and 
exclaimed,  *  0  mother  !  he  is  my  father,  love  him !  * 

Lady  Annabel  stood  with  an  averted  countenance,  Vene- 
tia clinging  to  her  hand,  which  she  had  caught  when  she 
rushed  forward,  and  which  now  fell  passive  by  Lady  Anna- 
bel's side,  giving  no  sign,  by  any  pressure  or  motion,  of  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  her  daughter,  or  feeling  for  the 
strange  and  agonising  situation  in  which  they  were  both 
placed. 

*  Annabel,'  said  Herbert,  in  a  voice  that  trembled,  though 
tho  speaker  struggled  to  appear  calm,  *  be  charitable !  I 
have  never  intruded  upon  your  privacy ;  I  will  not  now 
outrage  it.  Accident,  or  some  diviner  motive,  has  brought 
us  together  this  day.  If  you  will  not  treat  me  with  kind- 
ness, look  not  upon  me  with  aversion  before  our  child.' 

Still  she  was  silent  and  motionless,  her  countenance 
hidden  from  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  but  her  erect 
and  haughty  form  betokening  her  inexorable  mind.  *  An- 
nabel,' said  Herbert,  who  had  now  withdrawn  to  some 
distance,  and  leant  against  a  pillar,  *  will  not  then  nearly 
twenty  years  of  desolation  purchase  one  moment  of  inter- 
course ?  I  have  injured  you.  Be  it  so.  This  is  not  the 
moment  I  will  defend  myself.  But  have  I  not  suffered  ? 
Is  not  this  meeting  a  punishment  deeper  even  than  your 
vengeance  could  devise  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  behold  this  beau- 
tiful child,  and  feel  that  she  is  only  yours  ?  Annabel,  look 
on  me,  look  on  me  only  one  moment !  My  frame  is  bowed, 
my  hair  is  grey,  my  heart  is  withered  ;  the  principle  of 
existence  waxes  faint  and  slask  in  this  attenuated  franu\ 
I  am  DO  longer  that  Herbert  on  whom  you  once  smiled,  but 
a  man  stricken  with  many  sorrows.  Tho  odious  conviction 
of  mj  life  cannot  long  haunt  you  ;  yet  a  little  while,  and 
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my  memory  will  alono  rcRiain.  Think  of  tbis,  Aimabel ;  I 
begoech  yaa,  tliinlc  of  it.  0)i !  believe  m.e,  wlien  ihe  epeedy 
hour  arrives  tbat  wiU  consign  me  to  the  grave,  where  I  shall 
at  least  find  peace,  it  will  not  be  atterly  without  satisfaction 
thnt  you  will  remember  that  we  met  if  even  by  accident, 
and  parted  at  least  not  with  harshness  !  * 

'  Mother,  dearest  mother ! '  murmured  Venetia,  '  speak 
to  him,  look  on  him  !' 

'  Venetia,'  said  her  mother,  without  turning  her  head, 
but  in  a  calm,  firm  tone,  '  your  father  has  seen  yon,  b&S 
conversed  with  you.  Between  your  father  and  myself  them 
COD  be  nothing  to  communicate,  either  of  fact  or  feeling. 
Now  let  ns  depart.' 

'  No,  no,  not  depart ! '  said  Venetia  franticly.  '  Too  did 
not  say  depart,  dear  mother !  I  cannot  go,'  she  added  in  s 
low  and  half-hysterical  voice. 

'  Desert  me,  thee,'  said  the  mother.  '  K.  fitting  conso- 
qnence  of  year  private  communications  with  your  father,' 
she  added  in  a  tone  of  bitter  scorn ;  and  Lady  Annabel 
moved  to  depart,  but  Venetia,  still  kneeling,  clnug  to  her 
convulsively. 

'  Mother,  mother,  you  shall  not  go ;  you  shall  not  leave 
me  i  we  will  never  part,  niother,'  continued  Venetia,  in  a 
lone  almost  uf  violence,  as  she  perceived  her  mother  give 
no  indication  of  yielding  to  her  wish.  '  Are  my  feelings 
then  nothingF*  she  then  exclaimed.  'Is  this  your  sense 
of  my  fidelity?  Aro  I  for  ever  to  be  a  victim?'  Slio 
loosened  her  hold  of  her  mother's  hand,  her  mother  moved 
on,  Venolia  foil  upon  her  forehead  and  uttered  a  faint 
scream.  The  heart  of  Lady  Annabel  relented  when  she 
fancied  her  daughter  sutl'ercd  physical  pain,  however  slight; 
she  hesitated,  she  turaerl,  she  hastened  to  her  child;  her 
husband  had  simnltaneouitly  advanced ;  in  the  rapid  move- 
ment  and  confusion  her  hund  touched  that  of  Herbert. 

*  I  yield  her  to  yon,  Annabel,'  said  Herbert,  placing 
Venetia  in  her  mother's  arms.  '  Yon  mistake  me,  as  you 
lutve  of1«n  mistaken  me,  if  yon  think  I  seek  to  practiw  oa 
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the  feelings  of  tliis  angelic  child.  She  is  yonrs ;  may  she 
compensate  you  for  the  misery  I  have  caused  you,  but  never 
sought  to  occasion  ! ' 

•  I  am  not  hurt,  dear  mother/  said  Venetia,  as  her  mother 
tenderly  examined  h^^  forehead.  '  Dear,  dear  mother,  why 
did  you  reproach  me  ? ' 

'  Forget  it,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  soflened  tone ;  *  for 
indeed  you  are  irreproachable/ 

'  0  Annabel ! '  said  Herbert,  *may  not  this  child  be  some 
atonement,  this  child,  of  whom  I  solemnly  declare  I  would 
not  deprive  you,  though  I  would  willingly  forfeit  my  Hfo 
for  a  year  of  her  affection ;  and  your,  your  sufferance,'  ho 
added. 

'  Mother !  speak  to  him,'  said  Venetia,  with  her  head  on 
her  mother's  bosom,  who  still,  however,  remained  rigidly 
standing.     But  Lady  Annabel  was  silent. 

'Your  mother  was  ever  stem  and  cold,  Venetia,'  said 
Herbert,  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  at  length  expressing 
itself. 

'Never,'  said  Venetia,  with  great  energy ;* never ;  yoa 
know  not  my  mother.  Was  she  stem  and  cold  when  she 
visited  each  night  in  secret  your  portrait  ? '  said  Venetia, 
looking  round  upon  her  astonished  father,  with  her  bright 
grey  eye.  '  Was  she  stem  and  cold  when  she  wept  over 
your  poems,  those  poems  whose  characters  your  own  hand 
had  traced?  Was  she  stem  and  cold  when  she  hung  a 
withered  wreath  on  your  bridal  bed,  the  bed  to  which  I  owe 
my  miserable  being  ?  Oh,  no,  my  father !  sad  was  the  hour 
of  separation  for  my  mother  and  yourself.  It  may  have 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  eye,  and  shaded  your  locks  with 
premature  grey;  but  whatever  may  have  been  its  inscrutable 
cause,  there  was  one  victim  of  that  dark  hour,  less  thought 
of  than  yourselves,  and  yet  a  greater  sufferer  than  both, 
the  being  in  whose  heart  you  implanted  affections,  whose 
unfulfilled  tenderness  has  made  that  wretched  thing  thi^y 
call  your  daughter.' 

'  Annabel ! '  exclaimed  Herbert,  rapidly  advancing,  with 
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an  imploring;  gesture,  and  Rpeakiiig  to  a  tone  of  iufiiiito 
KnguiKh,  '  Aiinabul,  Aanabcl,  even  now  we  can  be  happy !' 

The  counteiiaiiCB  of  liis  wife  was  tronbled,  bat  its  stem 
exprBSHioQ  Lad  disappeared.  The  lotig-concealed,  yai  at 
length  irrepressible,  emotion  of  Veuetia  had  touched  hor 
bcart.  lu  the  conHict  of  aSbctioD  between  the  claims  of 
lier  two  parents,  Lady  Annabel  had  observed  with  a  aeuti- 
inent  of  sweet  emotion,  in  spite  of  all  the  feftrfalness  of  tlia 
meeting,  tbut  Venetia  had  not  faltered  in  her  devotion  to 
her  mother.  The  mental  tortiire  of  her  child  touched  her 
to  the  qnick.  In  the  excitement  of  her  anguish,  Veiietia 
had  expressed  a  prolcmnd  aentimcnt,  the  irresintible  tnith 
of  which  Lady  Annabel  conld  no  longer  withstand.  She 
had  too  long  and  too  fondly  schooled  herself  to  look  npoa 
the  outraged  wife  aa  the  only  victim.  There  was  then,  at 
length  it  appeared  to  tbi»4  stem-minded  woman,  another. 
She  had  laboured  in  the  flattering  delusion  that  the  dcri>. 
tjon  of  a  mother's  iove  might  compenaate  to  Venetia  for  the 
hiss  of  that  other  parent,  which  in  some  degree  Lady  Ai]n»> 
bel  had  oocasionad  her ;  for  the  worthless  husband,  had  die 
chosen  to  tolerate  the  degrading  connection,  might  never- 
theless hare  proved  a  tender  father.  But  Ifatnre,  it  aeemed, 
had  shrunk  from  the  vain  effort  of  the  isolated  mother.  The 
seeds  of  affection  for  the  father  of  her  being  were  mystically 
implanted  in  the  bosom  of  his  child.  Lady  Annabel  r^ 
called  the  harrowing  houra  that  this  attempt  by  her  to  curb 
and  control  the  natural  course  and  ri.sing  sympathies  of 
lilial  love  hod  cost  her  child,  on  whom  she  had  so  vigilantly 
pmctisod  it.  She  recalled  her  strange  aspirations,  her  in- 
spired curiosity,  her  brooding  reveries,  her  6tfu!  mnlan* 
choly,  her  ten'ible  illness,  her  resignation,  her  Gdolity,  her 
Sftcrifioea  :  there  came  across  the  mind  of  Lady  Annabel  a 
mortifying  conviction  that  the  devotion  to  her  child,  on 
wbiuh  she  hud  so  rated  herself,  might  after  all  only  prove  a 
subtle  form  oj'pi-ofouud  se1fishni:ss;  and  IhntVenotia,  instead 
of  being  the  idol  of  her  love,  might  eventually  bo  the  martyr 
of  her  pride.     And,  thinking  of  tbese  things,  she  wept. 
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This  evidence  of  emotion,  which  in  such  a  spirit  Herbert 
knew  how  to  estimate,  emboldened  him  to  advance ;  he  fell 
on  one  knee  before  her  and  her  daughter ;  gently  he  stole 
her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  It  was  not  withdrawn, 
and  Yenctia  laid  her  hand  npon  theirs,  and  would  have 
bound  them  together  had  her  mother  been  relentless.  It 
seemed  to  Yenetia  that  she  was  at  length  happy,  but  she 
would  not  speak,  she  would  not  disturb  the  still  and  silent 
bhss  of  the  impending  reconciliation.  Was  it  then  indeed 
at  hand  ?  In  truth,  the  deportment  of  Herbert  throughout 
the  whole  interview,  so  delicate,  so  subdued,  so  studiously 
avoiding  the  slightest  rivalry  with  his  wife  in  the  affections 
of  their  child,  and  so  carefully  abstaining  from  attempting 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  control  the  feelings  of  Yenetia, 
had  not  been  lost  upon  Lady  Annabel.  And  when  she 
thought  of  him,  so  changed  from  what  he  had  been,  grey, 
bent,  and  careworn,  with  all  the  lustre  that  had  once  so 
fascinated  her,  faded,  and  talking  of  that  impending  fate 
which  his  wan  though  spiritual  countenance  loo  clearly 
intimated,  her  heart  melted. 

Suddenly  the  door  burst  open,  and  there  stalked  into  the 
room  a  woman  of  eminent  but  most  gracefal  stature,  and  of 
a  most  sovereign  and  voluptuous  beauty.  She  was  habited 
in  the  Yenetian  dress ;  her  dark  eyes  glittered  with  fire,  her 
cheek  was  inflamed  with  no  amiable  emotion,  and  her  long 
black  hair  was  disordered  by  the  violence  of  her  gesture. 

*'  And  who  are  these  ? '  she  exclaimed  in  a  shrill  voice. 

All  started  ;  Herbert  sprang  up  from  his  position  with  a 
glance  of  withering  rage.  Yenetia  was  perplexed.  Lady  An- 
nabel looked  round,  and  recognised  the  identical  face,  how- 
ever distorted  by  passion,  that  she  had  admired  in  the 
portrait  at  Arqua. 

*  And  who  are  these  ? '  exclaimed  the  intruder,  advancing. 
*  Perfidious  Marmion  !  to  whom  do  you  dare  to  kneel  ? ' 

Lady  Annabel  drew  herself  up  to  a  height  that  seemed  to 
look  down  even  upon  this  tall  stranger.  The  expression  of 
majestio  scorn  that  she  cast  upon  the  intruder  made  her,  in 
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Bpite  of  all  her  violence  and  exciUjTacDt,  tremble  and  be 
ailent:  sbe  folt  cowed  she  knew  not  why. 

'  Come,  Venetia,'  said  l^dj  Annabel  with  all  her  nsnal 
composare,  'kt  mo  save  bxj  daughter  at  least  Crom  thia 
profanatioiv' 

'  Annabel ! '  said  Herbert,  mshing  after  them,  '  be  chari- 
table, be  jnst  1 '  He  followed  them  to  the  threshold  of  the 
door ;  Venetia  was  silent,  for  she  was  alarmed. 

'  Adien,  Martnion  !  '  said  Lady  Annabel,  looking  over  her 
shoulder  nith  a  bitter  Bmiie,  bnt  placing  ber  danghter  be- 
fore her,  aa  if  to  guard  her.     '  Adien,  Marmion  !  adien  for 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Thb  moon  abono  brightly  on  the  hooBe  of  Pi^trarfh,  and  tho 
hamlet  slept  in  peace.  Not  a  sound  woa  beard,  save  tlie 
shrill  vo)(^«  of  the  grasshoppers,  so  incessant  that  its  mono- 
tony blended,  a-s  it  were,  with  the  stillness.  Over  the  green 
liilb  and  tije  far  expanse  of  the  sheeny  plain,  the  beaulifnl 
light  of  heaven  fell  with  all  the  magical  repose  of  the  serene 
Lour,  an  hour  that  brought  to  one  tronblcd  breast,  aod 
one  distracted  spirit,  in  that  still  and  simple  village,  no 
quietude. 

Herbert  come  forth  into  the  balcony  of  liia  residence,  and 
leaning  over  the  balnstrade,  revolved  in  his  agitated  iniad 
the  strange  and  stirring  incidents  of  the  day.  His  wife  uid 
his  child  had  quitted  the  inn  of  Rovigo  lUKtantly  after  that 
mortiiying  rencounter  that  had  dashed  so  cruelly  to  tha 
ground  all  his  sweet  and  qaickly-riaing  hopes.  As  for  hia 
companion,  she  had  by  bis  peremptory  desire  returned  to 
AnjuA  alone  ;  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  endure  ber  society; 
bitt  he  )md  conducted  himself  to  her  mildly,  though  with 
fimmesB ;  he  had  promised  to  follorf  lier,  and,  in  parai>anc« 
of  hia  pledge,  he  rode  home  alone. 

H«  was  greeted  on  his  return  by  his  servant,  full  of  tlie 
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the  visit  of  the  morning.     With  an  irresifltible  curiosity, 
Herbert  had  made  him  describe  every  incident  that  had 
occnrred,  and  repeat  a  hundred  times  every  word  that  the 
visitors  had  uttered.     He  listened  with  some  consolation, 
however  mournful,  to  his  wife's  praises  of  the  unknown 
stranger's  life ;  he  gazed  with  witching  interest  upon  the 
autograph  of  his  daughter  on  the  wall  of  his  library.     Ho 
had  not  confessed  to  his  mistress  the  relation  which  the  two 
strangers  bore  to  him;  yet  he  was  influenced  in  concealing 
the  real  circumstances,  only  by  an  indefinite  sentiment,  that 
made  him  reluctant  to  acknowledge  to  her  ties  so  pure. 
The  feelings  of  the  parent  overpowered  the  principles  of  the 
philosopher.    This  lady  indeed,  although  at  the  moment  she 
had  indulged  in  so  violent  an  ebullition  of  temper,  possessed 
litUe  influence  over  the  mind  of  her  companion.     Herbert, 
however  fond  of  solitude,  required  in  his  restricted  world 
the  graceful  results  of  feminine  superintendence.   Time  had 
stilled  his  passions,  and  cooled  the  fervour  of  his  soul.    The 
age  of  his  illusions  had  long  passed.  This  was  a  connection 
that  had  commenced  in  no  extravagant  or  romantic  mood, 
and  perhaps  for  that  reason  had  endured.     He  had  become 
acquainted  with  her  on  his  first  unknown  arrival  in  Italy, 
from  America,  now  nearly  two  years  back.     It  had  been 
maintained  on  his  side  by  a  temper  naturally  sweet,  and 
which,  exhausted  by  years  of  violent  emotion,  now  required 
only  repose ;  seeking,  in  a  female  friend,  a  form  that  should 
not  outrage  an  eye  ever  musing  on  the  beautiful,  and  a  dis- 
position that  should  contribute  to  his  comfort,  and  never 
mfile  his  feelings.    Separated  from  his  wife  by  her  own  act, 
whatever  might  have  been  its  impulse,  and  for  so  long  an 
interval,  it  was  a  connection  which  the  world  in  general 
might  have  looked  upon  with  charity,  which  in  her  calmer 
hours  one  would  imagine  even  Lady  Annabel  might  have 
glanced  over  without  much  bitterness.   Certainly  it  was  one 
which,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  could  scarcely 
be  esteemed  by  her  as  an  outrage  or  an  insult ;  but  even 
Ilorbert  felt,  with  all  his  philosophy  and  proud  freedom  firom 
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prejadice,  that  ilie  rcnconntcr  of  tlie  morning  was  one  wlui:li 
DO  wuman  could  at  the  moment  tolerate,  few  eventnall/ 
GicDse,  and  whicli  of  all  incidents  naa  tltat  which  would 
most  tond  to  confirm  his  wife  in  her  stoical  obduracy.  Of 
big  offoncea  towards  her,  what«vflr  were  their  number  or 
their  quality,  this  eurely  was  the  least,  and  yet  ita  reaulta 
npon  his  life  aud  fortunes  would  in  all  prolmbihty  only  bo 
equalled  by  the  mystorlous  cause  of  their  original  separation. 
But  bow  much  more  bittfir  than  that  original  eeparatioii 
was  their  present  parting !  Uortifying  and  annoying  as  had 
been  the  Original  oecurrence,  it  was  one  tliat  many  canscs 
and  CO nsi derations  combined  to  enable  Herbert  to  support. 
He  was  then  in  the  very  prime  of  youth,  inexperienced,  san- 
guine, restless,  and  adventurous,  with  the  whole  world  and 
ita  unknown  rcBuits  before  him,  and  freedom  for  which  he 
ever  sighed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  domestic  joy 
tSiat  he  was  then  unable  to  appreciate.  But  now  twenty 
years,  which,  in  the  carter  of  such  a  spirit,  were  eqnal  to  a 
century  of  t!ie  existence  of  coarser  clay,  had  elapsed  1  he  was 
bowed  with  thought  and  Bafl'ering,  if  not  by  time;  hia  oon- 
ticicnce  was  light,  bnt  it  waa  sad  ;  hia  illusions  had  all 
vanished  ;  he  knew  the  world,  and  all  that  the  world  could 
bring,  and  he  disregarded  them  ;  and  the  resnlt  of  all  bin 
profound  study,  lofty  aspirations,  and  great  conduct  was, 
that  he  sighed  for  rest.  The  original  catastrophe  itodbeeu 
merely  a  separation  between  a  husband  and  a  wife ;  the  one 
that  bad  juNt  happened,  involved  other  feelings ;  the  fiither 
wna  also  separated  from  his  child,  and  a  child  of  such  snr- 
piLSsing  qualities,  that  his  brief  acquaintance  with  her  had 
clone  sufficed  lo  convert  his  dream  of  domestic  repose  into 
a  vision  of  domestic  bliss. 

Beautiful  Vouetia !  bo  fair,  and  yet  so  dutiful ;  with  a 
bosom  teeming  with  such  exquisite  sensibilities,  and  a  mind 
bright  with  such  acute  and  elevated  intelligence !  An  ab- 
Ktnurt  conception  of  the  sentiments  that  might  subsist  be- 
tween a  father  and  a  daughter,  heightened  by  all  the  devicua 
of  a  glowing  imagination,  bad  bauutt^  Indocd  occasioualljr 
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the  solitary  musing  of  ^larmion  Herbert ;  bat  what  was 
this  creation  of  his  poetic  brain  compared  with  the  reality 
that  now  had  touched  his  human  heart  ?  Vainly  had  he 
believed  that  repose  was  the  only  solace  that  remained  for 
his  exhausted  spirit.  He  found  that  a  new  passion  now 
swayed  his  soul ;  a  passion,  too,  that  he  had  never  proved  ; 
of  a  nature  most  peculiar ;  pure,  gentle,  refined,  yet  ravish- 
ing and  irresistible,  compared  with  which  all  former  trans- 
ports, no  matter  how  violent,  tumultuous,  and  exciting, 
seemed  evanescent  and  superficial:  they  were  indeed  the 
wind,  the  fire,  and  the  tempest  that  had  gone  before,  but 
this  was  the  still  small  voice  that  followed,  excelled,  and 
survived  their  might  and  majesty,  unearthly  and  eternal  ! 

His  heart  melted  to  his  daughter,  nor  did  he  care  to  live 
without  her  love  and  presence.  His  philosophical  theories 
all  vanished.  He  felt  how  dependent  we  are  in  this  world 
on  our  natural  ties,  and  how  limited,  with  all  his  arrogance, 
is  the  sphere  of  man.  Dreaming  of  philanthropy,  he  had 
broken  his  wife*s  heart,  and  braised,  perhaps  irreparably, 
the  spirit  of  his  child ;  he  had  rendered  those  miserable  who 
depended  on  his  love,  and  for  whose  affection  his  heart  now 
yearned  to  that  degree,  that  he  could  not  contemplate  exist- 
ence without  their  active  sympathy. 

Was  it  then  too  late  !  Was  it  then  impossible  to  regain 
that  Paradise  he  had  forfeited  so  weakly,  and  of  whose 
amaranthine  bowers,  but  a  few  hours  since,  he  had  caught 
snch  an  entrancing  glimpse,  of  which  the  gate  for  a  moment 
seemed  about  to  rc-open !  In  spite  of  all,  then,  Annabel 
Btill  loved  him,  loved  him  passionately,  visited  liis  picture, 
mused  over  the  glowing  expression  of  their  loves,  wept  ov(?r 
the  bridal  bed  so  soon  deserted  !  She  had  a  dog,  too,wben 
Venetia  was  a  child,  and  called  it  Marmion. 

The  recollection  of  this  little  trait,  so  trifling,  yet  so 
touching,  made  him  weep  even  with  wildness.  The  tears 
poured  down  his  cheeks  in  torrents,  he  sobbed  convulsively, 
his  very  heart  seemed  to  burst.  For  some  minutes  he  leant 
over  the  balustrade  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief. 
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He  looked  ap.  The  convent  Ull  roHe  before  Lim,  bright 
in  tbe  moon ;  beneath  was  bis  garden  ;  aroaod  bim  the 
bumble  roofs  Uiat  he  made  happy.  It  was  not  -n-ithoat  &ii 
effort  that  be  recalled  tbp  locably,  that  be  rciuembered  be 
was  at  Arqui.  And  who  maa  sleeping  within  the  bouse? 
Not  bia  wife,  Annabel  was  far  away  with  titeir  dangbter. 
The  vision  of  his  whole  life  passed  before  bim.  Stndy  and 
strife,  and  fame  and  love;  tbe  pride  of  the  philosopher,  the 
rapture  of  the  poet,  the  blaze  of  eloquence,  tbe  clash  of  arios, 
the  vows  of  passion,  the  eKecration  and  the  applause  of 
millions  ;  both  onco  alike  welcome  to  his  indomitable  Boul  1 
And  what  had  they  borne  to  hiia  ?  Misery.  He  called  np 
tbe  image  of  his  wife,  young',  beantifa!,  and  noble,  with  a 
mind  capable  of  comprehending  his  loftiest  and  his  finest 
moodR,  with  a  soul  of  matchless  parity,  and  a  temper  whose 
winning  tenderness  had  only  been  equalled  by  her  elevated 
sense  of  self-respect  j  a  woman  that  might  biive  figured  in 
the  days  of  chivalry,  soft  enough  to  be  his  slave,  bnt  too 
prond  to  be  his  victim.  He  called  np  ber  imago  in  tbe 
castle  of  his  fathers,  exercising  in  a  domain  worthy  of  such 
a  mistress,  all  those  sweet  oflices  of  life  which  here,  in  this 
hired  roof  in  a  strange  land,  and  with  his  crippled  means, 
be  bod  yob  found  solaciag.  He  conjuied  before  bim  a  bud 
by  tbe  side  of  that  beanteona  flower,  sharing  all  her  Instro 
and  all  her  fragrance,  hia  own  Venetia !  What  happiness 
might  not  have  been  bis  ?  And  for  what  bad  he  forfeited 
it  P  A  dream,  with  no  droam-like  beanty ;  a  pertnrbed,  and 
restless,  and  agitated  dream,  from  which  he  had  now  woko 
shattered  and  exhausted. 

He  had  sacriticed  his  fortune,  he  had  forfeited  his  country, 
he  had  alienated  his  wife,  and  he  bad  lost  hia  child ;  the 
home  of  his  heroic  ancestry,  tbe  ancient  land  whose  fame 
and  power  tbey  had  created,  the  beauteous  and  gifted  woman 
who  would  have  clung  for  ever  to  bis  bosom,  and  her  trans- 
cendant  offspring  worthy  of  ail  their  loves!  Profound 
philosopher ! 

Tbe  clock  of  Ibo  convent  struck  the  second  bour  after 
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midnight.  Herbert  started.  And  all  tlils  time  where  were 
Annabel  and  Venetia  ?  They  still  lived,  they  were  in  the 
same  country,  an  honr  ago  they  were  under  the  same  roof, 
in  the  same  chamber  ;  their  hands  had  joined,  their  hearts 
liad  opened,  for  a  moment  he  had  dared  to  believe  that  all 
that  he  cared  for  might  be  regained.  And  why  was  it  not  ? 
The  cause,  the  cause  ?  It  recurred  to  him  with  associatiouH 
of  dislike,  of  disgust,  of  wrath,  of  hatred,  of  which  one 
whose  heart  was  so  tender,  and  whose  reason  was  so  clear, 
could  under  the  influence  of  no  other  feelings  have  been 
capable.  The  surrounding  scene,  that  had  so  oflcn  soothed 
his  mournful  soul,  and  connected  it  with  the  last  hours  of 
a  spirit  to  whom  he  bore  much  resemblance,  was  now  looked 
upon  with  aversion.  To  rid  himself  of  ties,  now  so  dread- 
ful, was  all  his  ambition.  He  entered  the  house  quickly, 
and,  seating  himself  in  his  closet,  he  wrote  these  words : 

*  You  beheld  this  morning  my  wife  and  child  ;  we  can  meet 
no  more.  All  that  I  can  effect  to  console  you  under  this 
sudden  separation  shall  be  done.  My  banker  from  Bologna 
will  be  here  in  two  days ;  express  to  him  all  your  wishes.' 

It  was  written,  sealed,  directed,  and  lefl  upon  the  table 
at  which  they  had  so  often  been  seated.  Herbert  descended 
into  the  garden,  saddled  his  horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  in 
the  heart  of  night,  had  quitted  Arqua. 
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Till  moment  that  the  wife  of  Marmiou  Herbert  re-entered 
hor  saloon,  she  sent  for  her  courier  and  ordered  horses  to 
her  carriage  instantly.  Until  they  were  announced  as 
ready,  Lady  Annabel  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with 
an  impatient  step,  but  was  as  completely  silent  as  the 
miserable  Venetia,  who  remained  weeping  on  the  sofa. 
The  confusion  and  curiosity  of  ^listress  Pauncefort  were 
extraordinary.  She  still  had  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the 
gentleman  was  Lord  Cadurcis,  and   she  seized   the  firfii 
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opportnnity  of  leaving'  the  room,  and  flouncing  into  tbai 
of  the  stranger,  as  if  by  mistake,  determined  to  catuh  a 
glimpBe  of  him ;  but  aU  ber  notable  akill  was  baffled,  for 
she  had  scarcely  opened  the  door  before  she  was  mot  bj 
the  Italiaa  lady,  who  received  Miatreaa  Panncefort's  ready- 
made  apology,  and  bowed  her  away.  The  faithful  attendant 
then  liurried  downstairs  to  crossesamine  the  waiter,  bat, 
though  she  gained  considerable  information  from  that  func- 
tionary,  it  was  of  a  perplexing  nature  ;  for  from  him  she 
only  learnt  that  the  stranger  lived  at  ArqnS..  '  The  German 
gentleman!'  soliloquiaed  Mistress  PaancefoH;  'and  what 
could  he  hare  to  say  to  Miss  Venctia  1  and  a  married  man, 
too  !  Wei!,  to  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  like  travelling  for 
adventures  !  And  1  must  say,  considering  all  that  I  know, 
and  how  I  have  held  my  tongue  for  nearly  twenty  years,  1 
think  it  is  very  strange  indeed  of  my  lady  to  have  any 
Becrete  from  me.  Secrets,  indeed  !  Poh  ! '  and  Mistress 
Panncefort  flounced  again  into  Laily  Annabel's  room,  with 
a  face  of  ofieuded  pride,  knocking  the  books  about,  dasliing 
down  writing  cases,  tossing  about  work,  and  making  aa 
much  noise  and  disturbance  as  if  sLe  had  a  separate  qnamtl 
with  every  single  article  under  her  superintendence. 

In  the  meantime  tho  carriage  was  prepared,  to  which 
tliey  were  obliged  almost  to  carry  Venetia,  feeble  and 
Btupo6ed  with  grief.  Uncertain  of  her  course,  but  anxious, 
in  the  present  state  of  her  daughter,  for  rest  and  quiet. 
Lady  Annabel  ordered  the  courier  tn  proceed  to  Padua,  at 
which  ci^  they  arrived  lalo  at  night,  scarcely  a  word 
having  been  interchanged  during  the  wiiole  journey  be- 
tween Lady  Annabel  and  her  child,  though  infinite  were 
the  soft  and  soothing  attentions  which  the  mother  lavished 
upon  her.  Night,  however,  brought  no  rest  to  Yenefia ; 
and  tho  neit  day,  her  state  appeared  so  alarming  to  Lady 
Annabel,  that  she  would  have  instantly  summoned  medical 
assistance,  hod  it  not  been  for  Venetia's  strong  objections. 
'  Indeed,  dear  mother,'  she  snid,  '  it  is  not  physicians  that  I 
nxjoire.     They  cannot  cure  me.     Let  me  bo  qaiot.' 
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The  same  cause,  indeed,  which  dnring  the  last  five  years 
had  at  intervals  so  serionslj  menaced  the  existence  of  this 
unhappy  girl,  was  now  at  work  with  renovated  and  even 
irresistible  infinence.  Her  frame  could  no  longer  endnre 
the  &tal  action  of  her  over-excited  nerves.  Her  first  illness, 
however  alarming,  had  been  baffled  by  time,  skill,  and  prin- 
cipally by  the  vigour  of  an  extremely  youthful  frame,  then 
a  stranger  to  any  serious  indisposition.  At  a  later  period, 
the  change  of  life  induced  by  their  residence  at  Weymouth 
had  permitted  her  again  to  rally.  She  had  quitted  England 
with  renewed  symptoms  of  her  former  attack,  but  a  still 
more  powerM  change,  not  only  of  scene,  but  of  climate  and 
country,  and  the  regular  and  peaceful  life  she  had  led  on 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  had  again  reassured  the  mind  of  her 
anxious  mother.  This  last  adventure  at  Eovigo,  however, 
prostrated  her.  The  strange  surprise,  the  violent  develop- 
ment of  feeling,  the  agonising  doubts  and  hopes,  the  terrible 
suspense,  the  profound  and  bitter  and  overwhelming  dis- 
appointment, all  combined  to  shake  her  mind  to  its  very 
foundations.  She  felt  for  the  first  time,  that  she  could  no 
longer  bear  up  against  the  torture  of  her  singular  position. 
Her  energy  was  entirely  exhausted ;  she  was  no  longer 
capable  of  making  the  slightest  exertion  ;  she  took  refuge 
in  that  torpid  resignation  that  results  from  utter  hopeless- 
ness. 

Lying  on  her  sofa  with  her  eyes  fixed  in  listless  abstrac- 
tion, the  scene  at  Rovigo  flitted  unceasingly  before  her 
lang^d  vision.  At  length  she  had  seen  that  father,  that 
unknown  and  mysterious  father,  whose  idea  had  haunted 
her  infancy  as  if  by  inspiration ;  to  gain  the  slightest  know- 
lodge  of  whom  had  cost  her  such  long  and  acute  suflering ; 
and  round  whose  image  for  so  many  years  every  thought  of 
her  intelligence,  and  every  feeling  of  her  heart,  had  clns- 
tered  like  spirits  round  some  dim  and  mystical  altar.  At 
length  she  had  beheld  him  ;  she  had  gazed  on  that  spiritual 
countenance ;  she  had  listened  to  the  tender  accents  of  that 
musical  voice ;  within  his  arms  she  had  been  folded  with 
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rapture,  and  prosfted  to  a  beart  tliat  eeemed  to  beat  only  Tot 
her  felicity.  The  blessing  of  her  father,  ottered  hy  bia 
long-loved  lipa,  had  descended  on  her  brow,  and  boeti  sealed 
with  his  passionate  embrace. 

The  entrance  of  her  mother,  that  terrible  contcflt  of  hsr 
lacerated  heart,  when  her  two  parents,  as  it  were,  appealed 
to  her  love,  which  they  would  not  share ;  the  inspiration  of 
her  despair,  that  eo  soddenly  had  removed  the  barrietB  of 
long  years,  before  whose  irresistible  pathos  her  father  had 
bent  a  penitent,  and  her  mother's  inexorable  pride  had 
roelt«d ;  the  raTishing  bliss  tliat  for  a  moment  bad  thrilled 
throngh  her,  being  experienced  too  for  the  Grst  time^  when 
she  felt  that  her  pnrenta  were  again  united  and  boand  by 
the  sweet  tie  of  her  now  happy  existence;  this  was  ths 
drama  acted  before  her  with  an  almost  ceaseless  repetition 
of  its  tran!ipDrting  incidents  ;  and  when  she  looked  roand, 
and  beheld  her  mother  sitting  alone,  and  watching  her  witb 
a  countenance  almost  of  augaisb,  it  was  indeed  with  axtremo 
ditGcnlty  that  Venetia  could  persuade  herself  that  all  had 
not  been  a  reverie  ;  and  she  was  only  convinced  of  the  con- 
trary by  that  heaviness  of  the  heart  which  too  qoiokly 
assures  ns  of  the  reality  of  those  sorrows  of  which  fancy  for 
a  moment  may  cheat  us  into  scepticism. 

And  indeed  her  mother  was  scarcely  less  miserable.  Ths 
sight  of  Herbert,  so  changed  from  the  form  that  she  remem- 
bered ;  those  tones  of  heart-rending  sincerity,  in  which  ha 
hod  moumfally  appealed  to  the  influence  of  time  and  aoirow 
on  his  life,  still  greatly  aSected  her.  She  had  indulged  for 
A  moment  in  a  dream  of  domestic  love,  she  had  cast  to  the 
winds  the  inexorable  determination  of  a  Ufe,and  had  mingled 
her  tears  with  those  of  her  hnsband  and  her  child.  And 
how  had  she  been  repaid?  By  a  degrading  cabtstrophe^ 
from  whose  revolting  associations  hor  mind  recoiled  with 
indignation  and  disgust.  But  her  lingering  feeling  for  her 
husband,  her  own  mortification,  were  aa  nothing  compared 
with  the  harrowing  anxiety  she  now  entertained  for  h«r 
daughter.     To  converso  with  Vonotia  on  the  recent  occur. 
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Vence  was  impossible.  It  was  a  sabject  wbicfa  admitted  of 
no  discnssioii.  The;  had  passed  a  week  at  Padna,  aod  ilie 
■lightest  allnaioD  to  wimt  bad  happened  bad  never  been 
'made  by  either  Lad;  Annabel  or  her  child.  It  was  only  by 
lier  lavish  testimonicB  of  aSbctioa  that  Lady  Annabel  con- 
veyed to  Venetia  how  deeply  she  sympathised  with  her, 
ftnd  how  unhappy  she  was  herself.  She  had,  indeed,  never 
quitted  foramoment  the  side  of  her  daughter,  and  witneaaed 
each  day,  with  renewed  anguiah,  her  deplorable  condition  ; 
fbr  Venetia  coDtinaed  in  a  slate  which,  to  those  unacquainted 
with  her,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  inBenaibitily,  but 
her  mother  knew  too  well  that  it  was  despair.  She  never 
moved,  she  never  sighed,  nor  wept ;  she  took  no  notice  of 
anything  that  occurred  ;  she  sought  relief  in  no  resoori^es. 
Sooks,  and  drawings,  and  muaic,  were  quite  forgotten  by 
JtCF ;  nothing  amused,  and  nothing  annoyed  ber ;  she  was 
Bot  even  fretful ;  abo  had,  apparently,  no  physical  ailment; 
ined  pale  and  silent,  plunged  in  an  absorbing 
Mroxysm  of  overwhelming  woe. 

The  unhappy  Lady  Annabel,  at  a  loss  bow  to  act,  at 
igth  thought  it  might  be  advisable  ta  cross  over  to 
She  felt  BSaurc'd  now,  that  it  would  bo  a  long 
if  ever,  before  her  child  could  again  endnre  the 
flitagne  of  travel ;  and  she  thought  that  for  every  reaaon, 
wlietber  for  domestio  comfort  or  medical  advice,  or  tboHe 
inltifarioDS  considerationa  which  interest  the  invalid,  a 
npit&l  was  by  far  the  most  desirable  residence  for  them. 
Sibera  was  a  time  when  a  visit  to  the  ci^  that  bad  given 
K  Dame  bad  been  a  favourite  dream  of  Venetia ;  she  had 
■ighed  to  be  within 

Tlie  enk-born  eity'i  vails ;  ihe  gTBCofi)]  tovin 
LoTed  bj  Uia  biuiL 

Those  lines  of  her  father  had  long  echoed  in  her  car;  bot 
the  proposition  called  no  bgbt  to  her  glued  eye,  nor 
imoned  for  an  inalant  the  colour  back  to  her  oheek.  She 
to  her  mother's  snggeation,    and  expreaaed  hir 
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•irillingaeM  to  do  whatever  she  desired.  Yenice  to  her 
was  DOW  on1j  a  name  ;  for,  without  the  presence  and  the 
onited  love  of  both  her  parents,  no  spot  on  earth  conld  in- 
terest!, and  no  combination  of  oircnmstancea  alToct  her.  To 
Venice,  however,  they  departed,  having  previooBly  taken 
care  thut  every  arrangement  should  be  made  for  their  re- 
oeptioD.  The  English  aiabossador  at  the  Ducal  court  waa 
a  relative  of  Lady  Annabel,  and  thertfore  no  meaua  or 
esertioflB  were  spared  to  study  and  secure  the  oonvenienca 
and  accommodation  of  the  invalid,  The  barge  of  the  am- 
baasador  met  them  at  Fasina ;  and  when  Venetia  beheld  tha 
towers  and  cupolas  of  Venice,  anSiised  with  a  golden  light 
and  rising  out  of  the  bright  blue  walera,  for  a  moment  lior 
Bpirit  seemed  to  lighten.  It  is  indeed  a  spectacle  as  beau- 
tiful aa  rare,  and  one  to  which  the  world  oSers  few,  if  any, 
rivals.  Ghding  over  the  great  Jjagune,  the  buildings,  with 
which  the  pictures  at  Cberbury  had  already  made  her  fami- 
liar, gradually  rose  up  before  her  ;  the  mosque-like  Chuich 
of  St.  Marc,  the  tali  Campanile  red  in  the  sun,  the  Morcsco 
Palace  of  the  Doges,  the  deadly  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  the 
dark  structure  to  which  it  leads, 

Venice  had  not  then  fallen.  The  gorgeous  standards  of 
the  sovereign  republic,  and  its  tribuUiry  kingdoms,  still 
waved  in  the  Place  of  St.  Kfarc ;  the  Buccntaur  was  not 
rotting  in  the  Arsenal,  and  the  warlike  galleys  of  the  etata 
cruised  without  the  Lagnne ;  a  busy  and  picturesque  popa- 
lation  swarmed  in  all  directions  ;  and  the  Venetiaa  noble, 
tlie  haughtiest  of  men,  might  still  be  seen  proudly  moviDf; 
from  the  conncil  of  state,  or  si«pping  into  a  gondola  amid  a 
bowing  crowd.  All  was  stirring  life,  yet  all  waa  silent; 
the  fantastic  architectnre,  the  glowing  sky,  the  flitting 
gondolas,  and  the  brilliant  crowd  ghding  about  with  noise- 
less step,  this  city  without  sound,  it  seemed  a  dream ! 


CHATTER  YllI 

Vex  ambassador  bad  engaged  for  Lady  Annabel  a  palac* 
u  tbe  Grand  Canal,  belonging  to  Coant  HanfrinL  It  was 
ft  strnctore  of  great  size  and  magnificence,  and  rose  out  of 
ihe  water  with  a  flight  of  marble  steps.  Within  was  a  vast 
gallery,  lined  with  stAtuea  and  basts  on  t-all  pedestals ; 
suites  of  apacioas  apartments,  with  marble  floars  and  hong 
with  satin ;  ceilings  paint«d  by  Tintoretto  and  fall  of  Tnrk- 
iah  trophies;  fumitnre  alike  sniuptaons  and  massy;  tho 
piding,  nithongb  of  two  hundred  years'  duration,  as  bright 
knd  buniiabed  as  if  it  )iad  but  yesterday  been  touched  with 
Ihe  bmah  ;  Bet|nin  gold,  as  the  Venetians  tell  yon  to  this  day 
with  pride.  Bnt  even  their  old  fomiture  will  soon  not  be 
left  to  them,  as  palaces  are  now  daily  broken  up  like  old 
•liipa,  and  their  colossal  spoils  consigned  to  Hanway  Yard 
Rnd  Bond  Street,  whence,  re-burnished  and  vamped  np, 
their  Titantio  proportions  in  time  appropriately  figure  in 
the  bondoirs  of  Uay  Fair  and  the  miniature  saloons  of  St. 
James'.  Klany  a  fine  lady  now  sits  in  a  doge's  chair,  and 
many  a  dandy  listens  to  his  doom  &om  a  conch  that  has 
ilreordy  witnessed  the  less  inexorable  decrees  of  the  Council 
f  Ten. 
Amid  all  this  splendour,  howeTer,  one  roonrofbl  ides 
c  pervaded  tbe  tortared  consciousness  of  Lndy  Annabel 
Herbert.  Daily  tho  dark  truth  stole  upon  her  with  in- 
ercaeed  conviction,  that  Venetia  had  come  hither  only  to 
die.  There  seemed  to  the  agitated  ear  of  this  distrooted 
tDOther  a  terrible  omen  oven  io  the  very  name  of  her  child  ; 
ftnd  she  could  not  resist  tbe  persuasion  that  her  final  destiny 
would,  in  somo  degree,  be  connectod  with  her  foncifol  ap- 
pellation. I'ho  physicians,  for  hopeless  aa  Lady  Annabel 
eoald  not  resist  esteeming  their  interference,  Venetia  was 
now  Burroandod  with  physicians,  shook  tlieir  heads,  pro- 
scribed diBerent  remedies  and  gave  contraiy  opinions ;  ef.h 
fay,  however,  their  pationt  became  more  longnid,  IhinDer 
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nnd  more  thin,  until  abe  eeemed  like  a  beantiiiil  Bpirtt 
gliding  iato  the  saloon,  leaning  on  Ler  mother's  ann,  and 
followed  hy  Panncefort,  tcLo  had  now  learot  the  iatal  secret 
from  her  mietreBS,  and  whose  heat't  wna  indeed  almost 
broken  at  tlie  prospect  of  the  calamity  that  was  impending 

At  Padua,  Lady  Annabel,  in  her  mortified  reveries,  ont- 
raged  as  she  conceived  by  hnr  hnsbaiid,  and  anxions  abont 
her  daughter,  had  schooled  herself  into  visiting  her  fresh 
calamities  on  the  head  of  the  unhappy  Herbert,  to  whose 
intrusion  and  irresistible  inSuence  she  ascribed  all  the  illnees 
of  her  child ;  but,  aa  the  indiBposition  of  Venetia  gradually, 
bat  surely,  increased,  until  at  length  it  asanmed  ao  alarming 
au  aspect  thnt  Lady  Annabel,  in  Uie  distraction  of  her  mind, 
could  no  longer  refrain  from  contemplating  the  most  fktsl 
result,  she  had  taught  herself  bitterly  to  regret  tbe  fulure 
of  that  approaching  reconciliation  which  now  she  could  not 
but  believe  would,  at  least,  have  secured  her  the  life  of 
Veuetia.  Wliat^vor  might  bo  the  risk  of  again  uniting 
herself  with  her  husband,  whatever  might  be  the  mortiRca- 
tion  and  misery  which  it  might  ultimately,  or  even  speedily, 
entail  upon  her,  there  was  no  unhappinesa  that  she  coald 
herself  experience,  which  for  one  moment  she  could  put  in 
competition  with  the  existence  of  her  child.  When  that 
was  the  question,  every  feeling  that  had  hitherto  impelled 
her  conduct  aasumed  a  totally  different  complexion.  That 
conduct,  in  her  view,  had  been  a  sjstematio  sacrifice  of  self 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  her  daughter ;  and  the  result  of 
all  her  excTtiona  was,  that  not  only  her  happiness  was  de- 
stroyed, but  her  life  was  fast  vonifihing  away.  To  savo 
Ycuotia,  it  DOW  appeared  to  Lady  Annabel  that  there  was 
no  extremity  which  she  would  not  endure  ;  and  if  it  came 
to  a  question,  whether  Venetia  should  survive,  or  whether 
she  should  even  be  separated  from  her  mother,  her  maternal 
heart  now  assured  her  that  she  would  not  for  an  instant 
hesitate  in  preferring  an  eternal  separation  to  the  death  of 
tcr  child.     Her  terror  now  worked  to  sBoh  a  degree  upon 
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cr  duwnnter,  tliat  sho  even,  at  timea,  half  resolved  to  speak 
>  Yenetia  apon  the  enbjcct,  and  contrive  same  metliod 
of  commnnicating  her  wialiea  to  her  father;  but  pride,  the 
hftbitual  repagnniice  of  so  many  years  to  converse  upon  the 
topic,  mingled  also,  as  ebonld  be  confessed,  with  an  iiidefi- 
nit«  apprehenaion  of  the  ill  conaequences  of  B  conversation 
of  such  &  character  on  the  nervous  teroperameot  of  her 
-daughter,  reatmined  her. 

"My  love!'  aaid  Li«!y  Annabel,  oae  day  to  herdaaght«r, 
*  do  yon  think  yon  could  go  out  F  The  physiciaus  think  it 
of  great  importance  that  yon  shoold  attempt  to  exert  your- 
Belf,  however  h lightly.' 

'  Dear  mother,  if  anything  could  ajmoy  me  from  your 
lipa,  it  would  be  to  bear  you  qoote  these  physicians,'  said 
Venetio.  '  Their  daily  presence  and  tnqniries  irritate  me. 
tiet  me  he  at  peace,     I  wish  to  see  no  one  but  yon.' 

'  But  Yenetia,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  voice  of  gn^at 

motion,  '  Yonctift ,"  and  here  she  paused;  'think  of  my 

Anxiety.' 

*  Dear  mother,  it  would  bo  ungrateful  for  me  ever  to  (br- 

^t  that.     But  yon,  and  yon  alono,  know  that  mj  state, 

whatcTor  it  may  be,  and  to  whatever  it  may  be  I  am  recon- 

9d,  is  not  produced  hy  cnnsesoTer  which  these  physicians 

bare  any  control,  over  which  no  one  lias  control now,' 

Kilded  Yenetia,  in  a  tone  of  great  moumfulncBS. 

For  here  we  tunat  remark  that  so  inexperienced  was 
Tonetia  in  the  feelings  of  others,  and  so  ooupletely  did  she 
ndge  of  the  strength  and  purity  of  their  emotions  from 
ber  own,  that  re6ection,  since  the  terrible  adventure  of 
^vigo,  had  only  convinced  her  that  it  was  no  longer  in 
r  mother's  pjwpr  to  unite  herself  again  with  her  other 
rent.  She  hnd  tnught  herself  to  look  upon  her  fnthor'a 
wr»t  of  feeling  towards  Lndy  Annnhol  as  the  momentary 
ind  inevitable  rosnlt  of  n  meeting  so  uiiexpocled  and  over* 
Mweriiig,  but  she  did  nut  doulit  that  the  stranger  whose 
BCoce  liad  ultbuuttily  so  fatally  clouded  that  interview 
if  promise,  possessed  uloima  npon  Marmion  Horbcrt  which 
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be  would  noitliep  break,  nor,  npon  reQection,  be  desirooB  tc 
qaestiou.  It  was  then  tlie  conviction  tlmt  a  recoDciliation 
between  her  parents  \ras  now  impossible,  in  which  her 
despair  originated,  and  slie  pictured  to  herself  her  father 
once  mora  at  Arquit  disturbed,  perhaps,  for  a  daj  or  two, 
AS  he  natarallj  mtiBt  be,  by  an  intamew  so  sudden  and  so 
haraBBing ;  ehedding  a  tear,  perhaps,  in  secret  to  the  wife 
wbom  he  had  injurud,  and  the  child  whom  he  bad  scarcely 
seen;  but  relapsing,  alike  from  the  force  of  habit  and  in- 
clination, into  those  previous  aud  confirmed  feelings,  under 
whoBO  influence,  she  was  herself  a  witness,  his  bfe  had  been 
BO  serene,  and  eren  bo  landablo.  She  was  confirmed  in 
these  opinions  by  the  circumstance  of  their  never  baving 
Iieard  since  from  bim.  Placed  in  his  situation,  if  indei.'d 
aji  irresistible  influence  were  uot  controlling  bim,  would  bo 
have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  have  prevented  even  their 
departure,  or  to  hare  pursued  tbem ;  to  have  sought  at 
any  rate  some  means  of  communicating  with  tbem  F  He 
was  plainly  reconciled  to  his  present  position,  and  felt  that 
auder  these  circumstances  silence  on  bis  part  was  alika 
kindest  and  most  discreet.  Venetia  had  ceased,  thoroTore, 
to  question  the  justice  or  the  expediency,  or  even  the 
abstract  propriety,  of  her  mother's  conduct.  She  viewed 
their  condition  now  as  the  result  of  stem  necessity,  Bha 
pitied  her  mother,  and  for  herself  she  bad  no  hope. 

Tiiore  was  theu  much  meaning  in  that  little  monosyllable 
with  which  Venetia  concluded  her  reply  to  her  mother. 
She  had  no  hope  '  now,'  Lady  Annabel,  however,  ascribed 
it  to  a  very  dilferent  meaninfr  ;  ebo  only  believed  that  her 
daughter  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  would  induce  bar 
now  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  her  father.  Prepared  for 
any  sacrifice  of  scU^  Lady  Annabel  replied,  '  But  there  is 
hope,  Venetia;  when  yonr  life  is  in  question,  there  is 
nothing  that  ebould  not  be  done' 

'Nothing  can  be  done,'  said  Venetia,  who,  of  course, 
oonld  not  dream  of  what  was  passing  in  her  mother's  mind. 

Lady  Annabel  rose  from  her  soot  and  walked  to  the 
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window;  apparently  her  eye  watched  only  the  passing 
gondolas,  bnt  indeed  she  saw  them  not ;  she  saw  only  her 
child  stretched  perhaps  on  the  conch  of  death. 

•We  qnitted,  perhaps,  Rovigo  too  hastily,'  said  Lady 
Annabel,  in  a  choking  voice,  and  with  a  face  of  scarlet.  It 
was  a  terrible  struggle,  but  the  words  were  uttered. 

*  No,  mother,'  said  Venotia,  to  Lady  AnnaboPs  inexpres- 
sible surprise,  *  we  did  right  to  go.' 

•  Even  my  child,  even  Venetia,  with  all  her  devotion  to 
him,  feels  the  absolute  necessity  of  my  conduct,'  thought 
Lady  Annabel.  Her  pride  returned ;  she  felt  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  an  overture  to  Herbert ;  she  looked  upon 
their  daughter  as  the  last  victim  of  his  fatal  career. 
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How  beautiful  is  night  in  Venice!  Then  music  and  the 
moon  reign  supreme ;  the  glittering  sky  reflected  in  the 
waters,  and  every  gondola  gliding  with  sweet  sounds! 
Around  on  every  side  are  palaces  and  temples,  rising  from 
the  waves  wliich  they  shadow  with  their  solemn  forms, 
their  costly  fronts  rich  with  the  spoils  of  kingdoms,  and 
softened  with  the  magic  of  the  midnight  beam.  The  wholo 
city  too  is  ponred  forth  for  festival.  The  people  lounge  on 
the  quays  and  cluster  on  the  bridges ;  the  light  barks  skim 
along  in  crowds,  just  touching  the  surface  of  the  water, 
while  their  bright  prows  of  polished  iron  gleam  in  the 
moonshine,  and  glitter  in  the  rippling  wave.  Not  a  sound 
that  is  not  graceful :  the  tinkle  of  guitars,  the  sighs  of  sere- 
Tiaders,  and  the  responsive  chorus  of  gondoliers.  Now  and 
then  a  laugh,  light,  joyous,  and  yet  musical,  bursts  forth 
from  some  illuminated  coffee-house,  before  which  a  buffo 
disports,  a  tumbler  stands  on  his  head,  or  a  juggler  mysti- 
fies ;  and  all  for  a  sequin ! 

Tlie  Place  of  St.  Marc,  at  the  period  of  onr  story,  still 
presontod  the  most  brilliant  spectacle  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
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Not  a  apot  was  more  distinguislieil  Tor  elegance,  laxury,  and 
enjoyment.  It  was  indeed  the  inner  Bhrine  of  the  Icinpla 
of  pleasnre,  and  very  strange  aod  amusiag  wonld  be  the 
anuttia  of  ita  picturesque  arcadea.  Wo  must  not,  howcTer, 
atep  beliind  their  blue  awnings,  but  content  oarselTes  with 
the  exterior  acene ;  and  certainly  the  Place  of  St.  Marc, 
with  the  Tariegated  splendonr  of  ita  Christian  moeque,  tlie 
ornate  architecture  of  ita  buildings,  ita  diversified  popnla- 
tion,  a  tribnt«  From  every  shore  of  the  midland  sea,  and 
where  the  noble  Venetian,  in  hie  robe  of  crimaon  ailk,  and 
long  white  pemqae,  might  be  jostled  by  the  Solavoni&n 
with  his  target,  and  the  Albanian  in  his  kilt,  while  the 
Tnrk,  sitting  crosa-legged  on  his  Persian  carpet,  amoked 
hia  long  chiboaqne  with  serene  gravity,  and  the  mild 
Armenian  glided  by  him  with  a  low  reverence,  presented 
an  aspect  under  a  Venetian  moon  such  as  we  shall  not 
easily  find  again  in  Christendom,  and,  in  spite  of  the  dying 
glory  and  the  neighbonring  ticb,  was  pervaded  with  aa  air 
of  romance  and  reSncraent,  compared  with  which  the  glit- 
tering dissipation  of  Paris,  even  in  its  hveliest  and  most 
gracefuJ  honra,  assumes  a  character  alike  coarse  and  com- 
monplace. 

It  ifl  the  hour  of  love  and  of  faro ;  now  is  the  boar  to  press 
yonr  snit  and  to  break  a  bank  ;  to  glide  from  the  apartment 
of  raptnre  into  the  chamber  of  chance.  Thus  a  noble  Ven». 
tian  contrived  to  pass  the  night,  in  alternations  of  excite- 
ment that  in  general  left  him  sufficiently  aeriona  for  the 
morrow's  council.  For  more  vulgar  tastes  there  was  the 
minatrel,  the  oonjnror,  and  the  stoiy-tellor,  goblets  of  Cjrprtu 
wine,  flaaka  of  sherbet,  and  confectionery  that  dazzled  like 
diamonds.  And  for  every  one,  from  the  grave  senator  to  the 
gay  gondolier,  there  was  an  atmosphere  in  itself  a  spelt,  and 
which,  after  aU,  has  more  to  do  with  human  happiness  than 
all  the  accidents  of  fortune  and  all  the  arts  of  government. 

Amid  this  gay  and  brilliant  raultitndo,  one  human  being 
stood  alone.  MutSod  in  hia  cloak,  and  leaning  i^ainst  a 
oolnnm  in  the  portico  of  St.  Marc,  an  expression  of  opprc»- 
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sive  care  and  affliction  was  imprinted  on  liia  conntenance, 
and  ill  accorded  with  the  light  and  festiye  scene.  Had  he 
been  crossed  in  loye,  or  had  he  lost  at  plaj  ?  Was  it  woman 
or  gold  to  which  his  anxiety  and  sorrow  were  attribntable, 
for  nnder  one  or  other  of  these  categories,  nndonbtedly, 
all  the  miseries  of  man  may  range.  Want  of  love,  or  want 
of  money,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  griefs. 

The  stranger  came  forward,  and  leaving  the  joyons  throng, 
tamed  down  the  Piazzetta,  and  approached  the  qnay  of  the 
Lagnne.    A  gondolier  sainted  him,  and  he  entered  his  boat. 

•  Whither,  signor  ?  '  said  the  gondolier. 

*  To  the  Gbtind  Canal,*  he  replied. 

Over  the  moonlit  wave  the  gondola  swiftly  skimmed! 
The  scene  was  a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  one  which  the 
stranger  had  jnst  quitted ;  but  it  brought  no  serenity  to  his 
care-worn  countenance,  though  his  eye  for  a  moment  kindled 
as  he  looked  upon  the  moon,  that  was  sailing  in  the  cloud- 
less heaven  with  a  single  star  by  her  side. 

They  had  soon  entered  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  gondolier 
looked  to  his  employer  for  instructions.  *  Bow  opposite  to  the 
Manfriui  palace,'  said  the  stranger, '  and  rest  upon  your  oar.' 

The  blinds  of  the  great  window  of  the  palace  were  with- 
drawn. Distinctly  might  be  recognised  a  female  fig^ure 
bending  over  the  recumbent  form  of  a  girl  An  hour  passed 
away  and  still  the  gondola  was  motionless,  and  still  the 
silent  stranger  gazed  on  the  inmates  of  the  palace.  A 
servant  now  came  for^'ard  and  closed  the  curtain  of  the 
chamber.  The  stranger  sighed,  and  waving  his  hand  to  the 
gondolier,  bade  him  return  to  the  Lagune. 


CHAPTER  X. 


It  is  curious  to  recall  our  feelings  at  a  moment  when  a  great 
event  is  impending  over  us,  and  we  are  utterly  unconscious 
of  its  probable  occurrence.  How  often  does  it  happen  that 
a  subject  which  almost  unceasingly  engages  our  mind,  is 
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least  thonglit  of  at  the  very  iosiAOt  that  the  agitdting  bus. 
pense  involved  ia  its  conBidemtiun  is  perhaps  abont  to  bo 
terminated  for  ever  !  The  very  morning  after  the  myHteriooB 
;^ndola  had  rested  go  long  before  the  Maufriui  Palace, 
Venotia  rose  for  the  first  time  since  the  flight  from  Rovigo, 
refreshed  by  her  slumbers,  and  tranqnil  in  her  spirit.  It 
was  not  in  her  power  to  recall  her  dreams ;  bat  they  had 
left  a  vague  and  yot  serene  impression.  There  eeemed  h 
lightness  in  her  heart,  that  long  had  been  nansnal  with  her, 
and  she  greeted  her  mother  with  a  Gmile,  faint  indeed,  yet 
uatnral. 

Perhapa  this  beneficial  change,  slight  but  still  delightful, 
might  be  attributed  to  the  soUnesa  Bj)d  the  spleadoor  of  the 
morn.  Before  the  approach  of  winter,  it  seemed  that  the 
sun  was  roBolved  to  remind  the  Venetians  that  they  wera  hia 
children;  and  that,  although  his  rays  might  be  Boonclonded 
for  a  season,  they  were  not  to  believe  that  their  parent  had 
deoei-ted  them.  The  sea  was  like  glass,  a  golden  haw  suf- 
^sod  the  horizon,  and  a  breeze,  not  strong  enongh  to  disturb 
the  waters,  was  wafted  at  intervals  from  the  gardens  of  fcho 
Brenta,  fitful  and  sweet. 

Venetia  had  yielded  to  the  suggestion  of  ber  mother,  and 
had  agreed  for  the  first  time  to  leave  the  palace.  They 
stepped  into  their  gondola,  and  were  wafted  to  an  island  in 
the  Lagune  where  there  was  a  convent,  and,  what  in  Venice 
was  more  rare  and  more  delightful,  a  garden.  Its  scanty 
shrubberies  sparkled  in  the  sun ;  and  a  cypress  flanked  by  a 
pine-tree  offered  to  the  eye  nnused  to  trees  a  novel  and 
picturesque  group.  Beneath  its  shade  they  rested,  watching 
on  one  side  the  distant  city,  and  on  the  other  the  still  and 
gleaming  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  While  they  were  thus 
sitting,  renovated  by  the  soft  air  and  pleasant  spectacle,  a 
holy  father,  with  a  beard  like  a  meteor,  appeared  and  ad- 
dressed them. 

'  Welcome  to  St.  Lazaro ! '  said  the  holy  father,  spooking 
in  English  ;  '  and  may  the  peace  tliat  reigns  within  its  walla 
flU  alao  yonr  breasts  ! ' 
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*  Indeed,  holy  father,'  said  Lady  Annabel  to  the  Armenian 
monk,  *I  have  long  heard  of  your  virtaes  and  yonr  happy  life.' 

'  Yon  know  that  Paradise  was  placed  in  oar  country,'  said 
the  monk  with  a  smile.  *We  have  all  lost  Paradise,  but  the 
Armenian  has  lost  his  country  too.  Nevertheless,  with  God's 
blessing,  on  this  islet  we  haye  found  an  Eden,  pure  at  least 
and  tranquil.' 

*For  the  pious,  Paradise  exists  everywhere,'  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

*  You  have  been  in  England,  holy  father  ?'  said  Yenetia. 

*  It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune,'  replied  the  monk. 

*  Yet  you  speak  our  tongue  with  a  facility  and  accent  that 
surprise  me.' 

*  I  learnt  it  in  America  where  I  long  resided,'  rejoined 
the  Armenian. 

*  This  is  for  your  eye,  lady,'  continued  the  monk,  drawing 
a  letter  from  his  bosom. 

Lady  Annabel  felt  not  a  little  surprised ;  but  the  idea  im- 
mediately occurred  to  her  that  it  was  some  conventual  me- 
morial appealing  to  her  charity.  She  took  the  paper  from 
the  monk,  who  immediately  moved  away ;  but  what  was  the 
agitation  of  Lady  Annabel  when  she  recognised  the  hand- 
writing of  her  husband !  Her  first  thought  was  to  save 
Yenetia  from  sharing  that  agitation.  She  rose  quickly; 
she  commanded  herself  sufficiently  to  advise  her  daughter, 
in  a  calm  tone,  to  remain  seated,  while  for  a  moment  she 
refr'eshed  herself  by  a  stroll.  She  bad  not  quitted  Yenetia 
many  paces,  when  she  broke  the  seal  and  read  these  lines : 

'  Tremble  not,  Annabel,  when  you  recognise  this  hand- 
writing. It  is  that  of  one  whose  only  aspiration  is  to  con- 
tribute to  your  happiness ;  and  although  the  fulfilment  of 
that  fond  desire  may  be  denied  him,  it  never  shall  be  said, 
even  by  you,  that  any  conduct  of  his  should  now  occasion 
you  annoyance.  I  am  in  Yenice  at  the  peril  of  my  life, 
which  I  only  mention  because  the  difficulties  inseparable 
from  my  position  are  the  principal  cause  that  you  did  not 
receive  this  oommnnication  immediately  after  our  strange 
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meeting.  I  have  garcd  at  niglit  npon  yonr  palftce,  and 
wRiched  the  forms  of  my  wife  and  oar  child ;  but  one  word 
from  yon,  and  I  quit  Venice  for  ever,  and  it  shall  not  be 
my  fault  if  yon  are  ever  again  disturbed  by  the  memoiy  of 
the  miaemhlQ  Herbert. 

'  Bnt  before  I  go,  I  will  make  this  one  appeal  if  not  to 
your  justice,  at  least  to  your  mercy.  After  ihe  fatal  separa. 
tion  of  a  life,  wo  have  once  more  met :  you  have  looked 
upon  me  not  with  hatred  ;  my  hand  has  ouce  more  preaued 
youra;  for  a  moment  I  indulged  the  impoBsible  hope,  that 
this  weaiy  and  exhauated  spirit  might  at  length  be  blessed. 
With  Bgony  I  allude  to  the  incident  that  dispelled  the  rap- 
ture of  this  vision.  Sufficient  for  me  most  Bolcmnly  to 
assure  you  tliat  four-and-twenty  hours  bad  not  elapsed 
without  that  feeble  and  unhallowed  tie  being  severed  for 
ever  !  It  vanished  instantaneously  before  the  presence  of 
my  wife  and  my  child.  However  you  decide,  it  can  never 
again  subsist :  its  ntter  and  eternal  dissolution  was  the  id- 
evitabte  homage  to  your  pnrity. 

'  Whatever  may  hare  been  my  errors,  whatever  my 
crimes,  for  I  will  not  attempt  to  justify  to  yoa  a  single  cir< 
cumatance  of  my  life,  I  bumble  myself  in  the  dust  before 
you,  and  sohoit  only  mercy ;  yet  whatever  may  have  been 
my  career,  ah  !  Annabel,  in  the  infinite  softness  of  yonp 
Boul  was  it  not  for  a  moment  pardoned  ?  Am  I  indeed  to  suf- 
fer for  that  last  lamentable  intrusion  F  Yon  are  a  woman, 
Annabel,  with  a,  brain  as  clear  OS  your  heart  is  pure. 
Judge  me  with  calmness,  Annabel ;  were  there  no  circum- 
stances in  my  sitoation  to  extenuate  that  deplorable  connec- 
tion F  I  will  not  nrge  them ;  1  will  not  even  intimate  them  ; 
but  surely,  Annabel,  when  I  kneel  before  yon  full  of  deep 
repentance  and  long  remorse,  if  you  could  pardon  the  past, 
it  is  not  that  incident,  however  mortifying  to  you,  however 
disgraceful  to  myself,  that  should  bo  an  inipaasablo  barrier 
to  all  my  hopes  ! 

'Once  yon  loveil  me;  I  ask  you  not  lo  love  rao  now. 
Tlkere  ia  nothing  about  me  now  tliat  can  toacli  the  beort  of 
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woman.  I  am  old  before  my  time ;  bent  with  the  blondod 
intiuence  of  action  and  of  thought,  and  of  physical  and 
moral  suffering.  The  play  of  my  spirit  has  gone  for  ever. 
My  passions  have  expired  like  my  hopes.  The  remaining 
sands  of  my  life  are  few.  Once  it  was  otherwise:  you  can 
recall  a  different  picture  of  the  Marmion  on  whom  you 
smiled,  and  of  whom  you  were  the  first  love.  O  Annabel ! 
grey,  feeble,  exhausted,  penitent,  let  me  stagger  over  your 
tlireshold,  and  die !  I  ask  no  more ;  I  will  not  hope  for  your 
affection ;  I  will  not  even  count  upon  your  pity ;  but  endure 
my  presence ;  let  your  roof  screen  my  last  days ! ' 

It  was  read ;  it  was  read  again,  dim  as  was  the  sight  of 
Lady  Annabel  with  fast-flowing  tears.  Still  holding  the 
letter,  but  with  hands  fallen,  she  gazed  upon  the  shining 
waters  before  her  in  a  fit  of  abstraction.  It  was  the  voice 
of  her  child  that  roused  her. 

'  Mother,'  said  Yenetia  in  a  tone  of  some  decision,  '  yon 
are  troubled,  and  we  have  only  one  cause  of  trouble.  Tliat 
letter  is  from  my  &ther.' 

Lady  Annabel  gave  her  the  letter  in  silence. 

Yenetia  withdrew  almost  unconsciously  a  few  paces  from 
her  mother.  She  felt  this  to  be  the  crisis  of  her  life.  There 
never  was  a  moment  which  she  believed  required  more 
fully  the  presence  of  all  her  energies.  Before  she  had  ad- 
dressed Lady  Annabel,  she  had  endeavoured  to  steel  her 
mind  to  great  exertion.  Yet  now  that  she  held  the  letter, 
she  could  not  command  herself  sufficiently  to  read  it.  Her 
breath  deserted  her;  her  hand  lost  its  power;  she  could 
not  even  open  the  lines  on  which  perhaps  her  life  depended. 
Suddenly,  with  a  rapid  effort,  she  glanced  at  the  contents. 
The  blood  returned  to  her  cheek ;  her  eye  became  bright 
with  excitement ;  she  gasped  for  breath ;  she  advanced  io 
Lady  AnnabeL  '  Ah !  mother,'  she  exclaimed,  '  you  wiU 
grant  all  that  it  desires !' 

Stfll  grazing  on  the  wave  that  laved  the  shore  of  the  island 
with  an  almost  inperceptiblo  ripple,  Lady  Annabel  continued 
silent. 
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'  Mother,"  said  Vonetia,  '  my  beloved  mother,  yon  hesi- 
tate.' She  approached  Lady  Annabel,  and  witJi  one  ana 
round  lier  neck,  she  grasped  with  the  other  hee  mother's 
hand.  '  I  implore  you,  by  all  thtvt  affection  which  you 
lavish  on  me,  yield  to  this  suppUcation.  O  mother!  dearest 
mother  I  it  has  been  my  hope  that  my  life  has  been  at  least 
a  life  of  duty ;  I  have  laboured  to  yield  to  all  yoar  wishes. 
I  liave  strolled  to  make  their  folfilment  the  law  of  my 
being.  Yes !  mother,  yonr  memory  will  aasnre  yon,  that 
when  the  sweetest  emotions  of  my  heart  were  tlie  stake,  yon 
appealed  to  ine  to  sacrifice  them,  and  they  were  dedicated 
to  your  will.  Have  I  ever  mnrmared  ?  I  have  songht  only 
to  repay  yonr  love  by  ohedience.  Speak  to  me,  dearest 
mother !  I  implore  you  speak  to  me !  Tell  me,  can  you 
ever  reppnt  relenting  in  thia  ingtnnee  p  0  mother !  yon 
will  not  hesitate ;  yoa  will  not  indeed ;  you  will  bring  joy 
and  content  to  our  long-harassed  hearth  I  Tell  me  so  ;  I 
beseech  you  tell  me  so  !  I  wish,  oh  !  how  I  wish,  that  yon 
wonld  comply  from  the  mere  impulse  of  your  own  heart ! 
But,  gnuit  that  it  is  a  sacrifice  ;  grant  that  it  may  be  nn- 
wiso  ;  that  it  may  be  vain  ;  1  supplicate  you  tn  make  it  I  I, 
yonr  child,  who  never  deserted  you,  who  will  never  desert 
you,  pledging  my  faith  to  yon  in  the  face  of  heaven  ;  fiirmy 
sake,  I  supplicate  yon  to  make  it.  Tou  do  not  hesitate ;  yon 
cannot  hesitate ;  mother,  yon  cannot  licnitate.  Ah !  yoa 
would  not  if  yon  knew  bJI  ;  if  you  knew  all  the  misery  of 
my  life,  yon  would  be  glad ;  you  would  be  cheerful ;  yon 
would  look  upon  thia  as  an  intorposition  of  Providence  in 
iavour  of  yoivr  Venetia ;  yon  would,  indeed,  dear  mother ! " 

'  What  evil  fortune  guided  our  steps  to  Italy  P '  said  lAdy 
Annabel  in  a  solemn  tone,  and  as  if  in  soliloquy. 

'  No,  no,  mother  ;  not  evil  fortune  ;  fortune  the  best  and 
brightest,'  exclaimed  her  daughter.  '  We  came  hero  to  be 
happy,  and  happiness  we  have  at  length  gained.  It  is  in 
our  gmsp;  I  feel  it.  It  was  not  fortune,  dear  mother  1  it  was 
fiito,  it  was  Providence,  it  was  God.  Ton  have  been  faith- 
ful to  Him,  and  He  haa  bronght  buck  to  yon  my  fatlier, 
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duistened  and  repentant.  Ood  has  turned  his  heart  to  all 
your  yirtaes.  Will  you  desert  him  ?  No,  no,  mother,  yon 
will  not,  yon  cannot ;  for  his  sake,  for  yonr  own  sake,  asd 
for  yonr  child's,  yon  will  not ! ' 

'  For  twenty  years  I  have  acted  from  an  imperious  sense 
of  duty,'  said  I«dy  Annabel,  *  and  for  your  sake,  Yenetia, 
as  much  as  for  my  own.  Shall  the  feelings  of  a  mo- 
ment   ' 

•  O  mother !  dearest  mother !  say  not  these  words.  With 
me,  at  least,  it  has  not  been  the  feeling  of  a  moment.  It 
haunted  my  infancy ;  it  harassed  me  while  a  girl ;  it  has 
brought  me  in  the  prime  of  womanhood  to  the  brink  of  tJie 
grave.  And  with  you,  mother,  has  it  been  the  feeling  of  a 
moment  ?  Ah !  you  ever  loved  him,  when  his  name  was 
never  breathed  by  those  Hps.  Yon  loved  him  when  you 
deemed  he  had  forgotten  you ;  when  you  pictured  him  to 
yourself  in  all  the  pride  of  health  and  genius,  wanton  and 
daring ;  and  now,  now  that  he  comes  to  you  penitent,  per- 
haps dying,  more  like  a  remorseful  spirit  than  a  breathing 
being,  and  humbles  himself  before  you,  and  appeals  only  to 
your  mercy,  ah  !  my  mother,  you  cannot  reject,  you  could 
not  reject  him,  even  if  you  were  alone,  even  if  you  had  no 
child  I ' 

•  My  child  !  my  child !  all  my  hopes  were  in  my  child,* 
murmured  Lady  Annabel. 

•  Is  she  not  by  your  side  ? '  said  Vcnetia. 

•  You  know  not  what  you  ask ;  you  know  not  what  you 
counsel,'  said  Lady  Annabel.  *  It  has  been  the  prayer  and 
effort  of  my  life  that  you  should  never  know.  There  is  a 
bitterness  in  the  reconciliation  which  follows  long  estrange- 
ment, that  yields  a  pang  more  acute  even  than  the  first  dis- 
union. Shall  I  be  called  upon  to  mourn  over  the  wasted 
happiness  of  twenty  years  ?     Why  did  he  not  hate  us  ? ' 

•  The  pang  is  already  felt,  mother,'  said  Venetia.  *  Re- 
ject my  father,  but  you  cannot  resume  the  feelings  of  a 
month  back.  You  have  seen  him  ;  you  have  listened  to  him. 
He  is  no  longer  the  character  which  justified  your  conduct, 
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nnd  npLeld  yon  under  die  trial.  His  image  baa  entered 
your  Boul ;  your  heart  is  softened.  Bid  him  quit  Venioo 
withoat  seeing  you,  and  you  wiU  remain  the  moat  miwmliLe 
of  women.' 

'  On  his  head,  then,  be  the  final  desolation,'  B&id  Lndj 
Annabel ;  '  it  ia  bat  a  port  of  the  lot  that  he  has  yieidi^ 

'  I  am  silent,'  said  Venetia,  relaxing  her  grasp.  '  I  see 
that  your  child  is  not  permitted  to  eat«r  into  jour  OOD- 
aiderations.*     She  turned  away, 

'  Venetia  !  *  said  her  mother. 

'  Mother ! '  said  Venetia,  looking  back,  but  not  returning. 

*  Return  one  momuot  to  me.' 

Venetia  slowly  rejoined  her.  Lady  Annabel  Bpoks  in  ft 
kind  and  gentle,  though  serious  tone. 

'  Venetia,'  she  snid,  '  what  T  am  abont  to  speak  is  not  ths 
impulse  of  the  moment^  but  has  boea  long  revolved  in  my 
mind  ;  do  not,  therefore,  misapprehend  it.  1  express  with- 
out passion  what  I  believe  to  bo  truth.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  presenee  of  your  father  is  necessary  to  your  happi- 
ness ;  nay,  more,  to  your  life.  I  recognise  the  mysterious 
iuSuenco  which  he  Las  ever  exorcised  over  your  exialence^ 
I  feel  it  impoBsible  for  me  any  longer  to  struggle  against  a 
power  to  which  I  bow.  Be  happy,  then,  my  daughter,  and 
live,  t'ly  to  your  father,  and  be  to  him  as  matohlesa  a 
child  as  you  have  been  to  me.'  She  uttered  these  lastworda 
in  a  choking  voice. 

'Is  this,  indeed,  the  dictal«  of  your  cabn  judgment, 
mother  ? '  said  Venetia. 

■  I  call  God  to  witnes.1,  it  has  of  late  been  more  than  once 
on  my  lips.  Tite  other  iiight,  when  I  spoke  of  Bovigo,  I 
was  about  to  ospress  this,' 

'  Then,  mother!'  said  Venetia,  '  I  find  that  I  have  been 
misunderstood.  At  least  I  thought  my  feelings  towuds 
yourself  bad  been  appreciated.  They  have  not ;  and  I  can 
truly  say,  my  Lfe  does  not  afford  a  single  circumstance  to 
which  I  cau  louV  back  with  content.  Well  will  it  indn.-d 
be  fur  me  to  dii' '. ' 
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'  The  dream  of  my  Ufe/  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  tone  of 
infinite  distress,  *  was  that  she,  at  least,  should  never  know 
onhappiness.     It  was  indeed  a  drealh.' 

There  was  now  a  silence  of  several  minutes.  Lady 
Annabel  remained  in  exactly  the  same  position,  Yenetia 
standing  at  a  little  distance  from  her,  looking  resigned  and 
sorrowful. 

*  Venetia,'  at  length  said  Lady  Annabel,  *  why  are  yoa 
silent  ? ' 

*  Mother,  I  have  no  more  to  say.  I  pretend  not  to  act 
in  this  life  ;  it  is  my  duty  to  follow  you.* 

'  And  your  incliuation  ?  *  inquired  Lady  Annabel. 

'I  have  ceased  to  have  a  wish  upon  any  subject,'  said 
Venetia. 

'  Venetia,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  with  a  great  effort,  '  I  am 
miserable.' 

This  unprecedented  confession  of  suffering  from  the 
strong  mind  of  her  mother,  melted  Venetia  to  the  heart. 
She  advanced,  and '  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's 
neck,  and  buried  her  weeping  face  in  Lady  Annabel's 
bosom. 

'  Speak  to  me,  my  daughter,'  said  Lady  Annabel ;  'counsel 
me,  for  my  mind  trembles  ;  anxiety  has  weakened  it.  Nay, 
I  beseech  you,  speak.  Speak,  speak,  Venetia.  What  shall 
I  do?' 

*  Mother,  I  will  never  say  anything  again  but  that  I  love 
you ! ' 

'  I  see  the  holy  father  in  the  distance.  Let  us  walk  to 
him,  my  child,  and  meet  him.' 

Accordingly  Lady  Aonabel,  now  leaning  on  Venetia,  ap- 
proached the  monk.  About  five  minutes  elapsed  before 
they  reached  him,  during  which  not  a  word  was  spoken. 

'  Holy  &ther,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  tone  of  firmness 
that  surprised  her  daughter  and  made  her  tremble  with 
anticipation,  '  you  know  the  writer  of  this  letter  ? ' 

•  He  is  my  friend  of  many  years,  lady,'  replied  the 
Armenian;  *I  knew  him  in  America.     I  owe  to  him  my 
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than  jDj  life.     There  breatbea  not  hia  etjnal 


life,  &nd  more 
Among  men.' 

A  tear  started  to  tlio  eye  of  Lady  Annabel ;  she  recalled 
the  terms  iu  wliicb  the  bousehoUl  at  Arqui  liad  spoken  of 
Herbert,     '  He  is  in  Venice  ? '  she  inquired. 

'  He  U  witliiu  tbeae  walls,'  the  monk  replied. 

Venetia,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  felt  her  motber  fltart. 
After  a  momentAry  panse.  Lady  Annabel  said, '  Can  I  apeak 
with  him,  and  alone  ? ' 

Nothing  but  the  most  nervous  apprehension  of  thTttw. 
inj  any  obstacle  in  tie  way  of  the  interview  could  h&vo 
snatained  Yeaetia.  Quite  pale,  with  her  disengaged  hand 
clenched,  not  a  word  escaped  her  tips.  She  hung  upoa  the 
answer  of  the  monk. 

'  You  can  see  him,  and  alone,'  said  the  monk.  '  He  is 
now  in  the  sacristy.     Follow  me.' 

'  Venetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  '  remain  in  this  garden. 
I  will  accompany  this  holy  man.  Stop  !  embrace  me  before 
I  go,  and,'  she  added,  in  a  whisper,  '  pray  for  me.' 

It  needed  not  the  admonition  of  her  mother  to  induce 
Venetia  to  seek  refuge  in  prayer,  in  this  agony  of  her  life. 
Hut  for  its  salutary  and  stilling  influence,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  must  have  forfeited  all  control  over  her  mind.  The 
snapense  was  too  terrible  for  human  aid  to  support  her. 
Seated  by  the  sea-side,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  invoked  the  Supreme  aeaiBtanco.  More  than  an  hour 
passed  away.  Venetia  looked  np.  Two  beautiful  hirda,  of 
strange  form  and  spotless  plumage,  that  perhaps  had  wan- 
dered from  the  jEgean,  were  hovering  over  her  hc^ad,  bright 
and  glancing  in  the  sun.  She  accepted  their  appearance  m 
a  good  omen.  At  this  moment  she  heard  a  voice,  and,  look- 
ing up,  observed  a  monk  in  the  distance,  beckoning  to  her. 
She  rose,  and  with  a  trembling  step  approached  him.  Ha 
retired,  still  motioning  to  her  to  follow  him.  She  entered, 
by  a  low  porlul.  a  dark  cloister;  it  led  to  an  ante-chapel, 
through  which,  as  she  panned,  her  car  caught  the  Bolenui 
chorna  of  the  brethren.     Uer  step  &ltered ;  her  sight  wu 
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ulonded ;  she  was  a.3  one  walking  in  a  dream.  The  monk 
opened  a  door,  and,  retiring,  waved  his  hand,  as  for  her  to 
enter.  There  was  a  spacious  and  loftj  chamber,  scantily 
famished,  some  huge  chests,  and  many  sacred  garments. 
At  the  extreme  distance  her  mother  was  reclined  on  a 
bench,  her  head  supported  hy  a  large  crimson  cushion,  and 
her  father  kneeling  by  her  mother's  side.  With  a  soundless 
step,  and  not  venturing  even  to  breathe,  Venetia  approached 
them,  and,  she  knew  not  how,  found  herself  embraced  by 
both  her  parents. 


END   OF   BOOK  V. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

In  a  green  vulley  of  the  ApennincB,  close  to  the  sea-tx)ast 
between  Genoa  nnd  Spezzia,  ia  a  raartue  villa,  that  nnce 
belonged  to  the  Malaapina  family,  in  olden  time  the  friends 
and  patrons  of  Dnnte.  It  is  rather  a  funtostic  pile,  painted 
in  fresco,  but  spacious,  in  good  repair,  and  convenient. 
Althoagh  little  more  t^an  a  mile  Irom  Spezzia,  a  glimpBa 
of  the  bine  sea  can  only  be  caught  from  one  porticalar  spo^ 
BO  completely  is  the  land  locked  with  hilla,  covered  with 
groves  of  chestnut  and  olive  oreharda.  From  the  heighU, 
Iiowever,  you  enjoy  magnificent  prospects  of  the  most  pio- 
tureaque  portion  of  the  Italian  coast ;  a  lofty,  undolatiug^ 
and  wooded  shore,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  bays  and 
jutting  promontories  ;  while  the  eye,  wandering  from  Leg- 
horn on  one  side  towards  Genoa  on  tbe  other,  ti^ces  ui 
blmost  uninterrupted  line  of  hamlets  and  casinos,  gardeoa 
and  orchards,  terraces  of  vines,  and  groves  of  olive.  Beyond 
them,  the  broad  and  bino  expanse  of  the  midland  ocean, 
gUtCoriiig  iu  the  meriilian  blaze,  or  about  to  receive  perhaps 
in  its  glowing  waters  the  red  orb  of  sunset. 

It  was  the  month  of  May,  in  Italy,  at  least,  the  merry 
month  of  Way,  and  Marmion  Herbert  came  forth  from  the 
villa  Mataspina,  and  throwing  himself  on  tbe  turf,  was 
Boon  lost  in  the  volume  of  Plato  which  be  bore  with  him. 
He  did  not  move  until  in  the  course  of  an  hour  be  was 
roused  by  tbe  arrival  of  servants,  who  brought  seats  and  a 
table,  when,  looking  up,  be  observed  Lady  Annabel  and 
Yenotia  in  the  portico  of  the  villa.  He  rose  to  greet  them, 
aud  gave  bis  arm  to  his  wifa 
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*  Spring  in  the  Apennines,  mj  Annabel,'  said  Herbert, 
'  is  a  happj  combination.  I  am  more  in  love  each  day  with 
this  residence.  The  sitoation  is  so  sheltered,  the  air  so  soft 
and  pore,  the  spot  so  tranquil,  and  the  season  so  delicious, 
that  it  realises  all  mj  romance  of  retirement.  As  for  you, 
I  never  saw  yoa  look  so  well ;  and  as  for  Venetia,  I  can 
scarcely  believe  this  rosy  nymph  could  have  been  our  pale- 
eyed  girl,  who  cost  us  such  anxiety ! ' 

'  Our  break&st  is  not  ready.  Let  us  walk  to  our  sea 
view,'  said  Lady  AnnabeL  '  Give  me  your  book  to  carry, 
Harmion.' 

*  There  let  the  philosopher  repose,'  said  Herbert,  throw- 
ing the  volnme  on  the  tur£   *  Plato  dreamed  of  what  I  enjoy.' 

*  And  of  what  did  Plato  dream,  papa  ? '  said  Venetia. 
'  He  dreamed  of  love,  child.' 

Venetia  took  her  &ther's  disengaged  arm. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  their  sea  view,  a  glimpse  of  the 
Mediterranean  between  two  tall  crags. 

*A  sail  in  the  offing,'  said  Herbert.  'How  that  solitary 
sail  tells,  Annabel !  ' 

'  I  feel  the  sea  breeze,  mother.  Does  not  it  remind  you 
of  Weymouth  ?'  said  Venetia. 

'  Ah !  Marmion,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  '  I  would  that  you 
could  see  Masham  once  more.  He  is  the  only  friend  that  I 
regret' 

'  He  prospers,  Annabel ;  let  that  be  our  consolation :  I 
have  at  least  not  injured  him.' 

They  turned  their  steps ;  their  breakfast  was  now  pre- 
pared. The  sun  had  risen  above  the  hill  beneath  whose 
shade  they  rested,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
sparkled  in  light.  It  was  a  cheerful  scene.  'I  have  a 
passion  for  living  in  the  air,'  said  Herbert ;  '  I  always  envied 
the  shepherds  in  Don  Quixote.  One  of  my  youthful  dreams 
was  liviBg  among  mountains  of  rosemary,  and  drinking  only 
goat's  milk.  After  breakfeMt  I  will  read  you  Don  Quixote's 
description  of  the  gulden  af2^  I  have  often  read  it  until 
the  tears  came  into  my  eyes.' 
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'  We  must  faocj  otirselveB  in  Spain,'  said  Lady  Annftbel ; 
'  it  is  not  difficult  in  this  wild  green  valley  ;  and  if  w8  have 
not  roRomary,  we  have  Bcenta  as  sweet.  Nature  is  ourgar- 
den  liere,  Venetia ;  and  I  do  not  envy  even  the  statues  and 
cypresses  of  oiir  villa  of  tlie  lake.' 

■  We  mnst  make  a  pilgrimage  some  day  to  the  Ma^iiore, 
Annnbel,'  said  Herbert.      '  It  is  hallowed  ground  to  me 

Their  meal  waa  finished,  the  servants  brought  their  wotIe, 
and  books,  and  drawing ;  and  Herbert,  rosiiming  hu 
natural  conch,  re-opened  his  Plato,  butVenetin  ran  into 
the  villa,  and  returned  with  a  volume.  '  You  must  read  na 
the  golden  age.  papa,'  she  said,  as  she  offered  him,  with  » 
smile,  his  favourite  Don  Quixote. 

'  Yon  must  fancy  the  Don  looking  eamcatly  upon  a 
handful  of  acorns,'  said  Herbert,  opening  the  book,  'while 
he  exclaims,  "  O  happy  ago !  which  our  first  parents  called 
the  age  of  gold  I  not  because  gold,  so  much  adored  in  this 
iroa  nge,  was  then  easily  purchased,  but  because  those  two 
fetal  words,  mtunt  and  (wum,  were  distinctions  unknown  to 
the  people  of  those  fortunate  times  ;  for  all  things  were  in 
common  in  that  holy  ago  :  men,  for  their  sustenance,  needed 
only  to  lift  their  hands,  and  take  it  from  the  sturdy  oak, 
whose  spreading  arms  hberally  invited  them  to  gather  the 
wholesome  savoury  frnit ;  while  the  clear  springs,  and  silver 
rivulets,  with  laiuriant  plenty,  afforded  them  their  pore 
refreshing  water.  In  hollow  trees,  and  in  the  clefts  (rf 
rocks,  the  labonring  and  industrious  bees  erected  their 
little  commonwealths,  that  men  might  reap  with  pleasore 
itnd  with  ease  the  sweet  and  fertile  harvest  of  their  toila. 
The  tough  and  strenuous  cork-trees  did,  of  themselves,  and 
without  other  art  than  their  native  liberality,  dismiss  and 
impart  their  brood  light  bark,  wliich  served  ta  cover  thoae 
lowly  huts,  propped  up  witli  rough-hewn  stakes,  that  were 
first  built  OS  a  shelter  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  air. 
All  then  was  union,  all  peace,  all  lovo  and  friendship  in  tha 
world.   As  yet  no  rude  plonghshare  presumed  with  i-iolenco 
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to  pty  into  the  pious  bowels  of  our  mother  earth,  for  she 
without  compulsion  kindly  yielded  from  every  part  of  her 
fruitful  and  spacious  bosom,  whatever  might  at  once  satisfy, 
sustain,  and  indulge  her  frugal  children.  Then  was  the 
time  when  innocent,  beautiful  young  sheperdesses  went 
tripping  over  the  hills  and  vales ;  their  lovely  hair  some- 
times plaited,  sometimes  loose  and  flowing,  clad  in  no  other 
vestment  but  what  the  modesty  of  nature  might  require. 
The  Tyrian  dye,  the  rich  glossy  hue  of  silk,  mart3rrod  and 
dissembled  into  every  colour,  which  are  now  esteemed  so 
fine  and  magnificent,  were  unknown  to  the  innocent  sim- 
plicity of  that  age ;  yet,  bedecked  with  more  becoming 
leaves  and  flowers,  they  outshone  the  proudest  of  the  vain- 
dressing  ladies  of  our  times,  arrayed  in  the  most  magnificent 
garbs  and  all  the  most  sumptuous  adomings  which  idleness 
and  luxury  have  taught  succeeding  pride.  Lovers  then 
expressed  the  passion  of  their  souls  in  the  unafiected  lan- 
guage of  the  heart,  with  the  native  plainness  and  sincerity 
in  which  they  were  conceived,  and  divested  of  all  that  arti- 
ficial contexture  which  enervates  what  it  labours  to  enforce. 
Imposture,  deceit^  and  malice  had  not  yet  crept  in,  and  im- 
posed themselves  unbribed  upon  mankind  in  the  disguise  of 
truth :  justice,  unbiassed  either  by  favour  or  interest,  which 
now  so  fieitally  pervert  it,  was  equally  and  impartially  dis- 
pensed ;  nor  was  the  judge's  fancy  law,  for  then  there  were 
neither  judges  nor  causes  to  be  judged.  The  modest  maid 
might  then  walk  alone.  But,  in  this  degenerate  ago,  fraud 
and  a  legion  of  ills  infecting  the  world,  no  virtue  can  bo 
safe,  no  honour  be  secure ;  while  wanton  desires,  difiused 
into  the  hearts  of  men,  corrupt  the  strictest  watches  and 
the  closest  retreats,  which,  though  as  intricate  and  unknown 
M  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  are  no  security  for  chastity.  Thus, 
that  primitive  innocence  being  vanished,  the  oppression 
daily  prevailing,  there  was  a  necessity  to  oppose  the  torrent 
of  violence;  for  which  reason  the  order  of  knighthood 
errant  was  instituted,  to  defend  the  honour  of  virgins,  pro- 
tect widows,  relieve  orphans,  and  assist  all  tliat  are  dis- 
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treseed.  "Sow  1  nijrsolt'  am  one  of  this  order,  honest  Erienda  ■ 
nnd  tliongh  all  people  are  obliged  by  the  law  sf  oatttre  to 
be  kind  to  persona  of  my  tharacter,  yet  since  you,  without 
knowing  anything  of  this  obhgation,  have  so  generonsly 
entertained  me,  I  onght  to  pay  you  mj  atmost  tic* 
knowledgment,  and  accordingly  retom  you  my  most  hearty 
thanks." ' 

'There,'  said  Herbert,  aa  he  closed  the  book.  'In  mj 
opinion,  Don  Quixote  was  the  best  man  that  ever  lived.' 

'But  he  did  not  ever  live,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  smiliog. 

'He  lives  to  ns,'  said  Herbert,  'He  is  Ibe  same  to  thia 
age  as  if  ho  hod  absolutely  wandered  over  the  plains  of 
Castile  and  watched  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  find  his  tomb ;  but  be  has  left  us  his  great  example, 
la  his  hero,  Cervantes  has  given  ua  the  pictore  of  a  gnat 
and  benevolent  philosopher,  and  in  bis  Sancbo,  a  complete 
person iiication  of  the  world,  selfish  and  cunning,  and  yat 
overawed  by  the  genius  that  he  cannot  comprehend :  ahve 
to  all  the  material  interests  of  existence,  yet  sighing  after 
the  ideal ;  securing  his  four  young  foals  of  the  she-ass,  yet 
indulging  in  ilreauis  of  empire.' 

'  Bat  what  do  yon  think  of  the  assault  on  the  windmill^ 
Marmiou  F  '  said  Lady  Annabel. 

*  In  the  outset  of  his  adventures,  as  in  the  outset  of  our 
lives,  he  was  migled  by  bis  enthnsinsm,'  replied  Uerbortt 
'  without  wliich,  after  all,  we  can  do  nothing.  But  the 
result  is,  Don  Quixote  was  a  redresser  of  wrongs,  and  tbei»- 
fore  the  world  esteemed  him  mad.' 

In  this  vein,  now  conversing,  now  occupied  with  their 
pursuits,  and  occasionally  listening  to  some  passage  wbich 
Herbert  called  to  their  attention,  and  which  ever  served  as 
the  occasion  for  some  critical  remarks,  always  as  striking 
&om  their  originality  as  thoy  were  happy  in  their  expression, 
the  freshness  of  the  morning  disappeared ;  the  sun  now 
crowned  the  valley  with  his  meridian  beam,  and  they  re- 
entered the  villa.  The  ladies  returned  to  their  cool  saloon, 
and  Herbert  to  bis  study. 
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It  was  there  he  amused  himself  bj  composing  the  follow- 
isg  Imes: 

SPRING   IN  THB  APENNINBS. 


Sphiko  in  the  Apennine  now  holds  her  court 

Within  an  amplutheatre  of  hills, 

Clothed  with  the  blooming  chestnut ;  musical 

With  murmuring  pines,  wayins  their  light  green  eones 

Like  youthful  Bacchants ;  whue  the  dewy  grass, 

The  myrtle  and  the  mountain  violet, 

Blend  their  rich  odours  with  the  fragrant  trees, 

And  sweeten  the  soft  air.    Above  us  spreads 

The  purple  sky,  bright  with  the  unseen  sun 

The  hills  yet  screen,  although  the  ^Iden  beam 

Toudies  the  topmost  boughs,  and  tints  with  light 

The  grey  and  sparkling  craffs.    The  breath  of  mora 

Still  lingers  in  the  valley ;  but  the  bee 

With  restless  passion  hovers  on  the  wing, 

Waiting  the  opening  flower,  of  whose  embrace 

The  sun  shall  be  the  signaL    Poised  in  air, 

The  winged  minstrel  of  the  liquid  dawn. 

The  lark,  pours  forth  his  lyric,  and  responds 

To  the  firesh  chorus  of  the  sylvan  doves. 

The  stir  of  branches  and  the  fisJl  of  streams, 

The  harmonies  of  nature! 

u.  I 

Gentle  Spring  I 
Once  more,  oh,  yes  I  once  more  I  feel  thy  breath. 
And  charm  of  renovation  I    To  the  sky 
Thou  bringest  light,  and  to  the  glowing  earth 
A  garb  of  grace :  but  sweeter  than  the  sky 
That  hath  no  cloud,  and  sweeter  than  the  earth 
With  all  its  pageantry,  the  peerless  boon 
Thou  bearest  to  me,  a  temper  like  thine  own ; 
A  springlike  spirit,  beautifol  and  glad  I 
Long  years,  long  years  of  suffering,  and  of  thought 
Beeper  than  woe,  had  dimmed  the  eager  eye 
Once  quick  to  catch  thy  brightness,  and  the  ear 
That  lingered  on  thy  music,  the  harsh  world 
Had  jarnd.    The  freshness  of  my  life  was  gone^ 
And  hope  no  more  an  omen  in  thy  bloom 
Found  of  a  fertile  future  I    There  are  minds, 
Like  lands,  but  with  one  season,  and  that  drear  * 
Mine  was  eternal  winter  I 


A  dark  ilrwia 
Of  hosrU  estranged,  and  of  an  Edeu  lost 
Kntmncrd  my  being ;  oiiu  abBorbing  Uuraght. 
Which,  if  Ecil  torture,  wild  a  dull  dcipair 
Thftl  rigoaj  were  light  to.    But  while  aad 
Within  tha  detert  of  mj  life  I  Toiimmi. 
And  DO  BWBSt  Bpiings  of  Iovb  gushed  far  to  greet 
My  wenritd  heart,  behold  two  apirite  coma 
FloHlinp  in  lighl,  acraphic  miuuten. 
The  aembluQCB  of  wbose  iptnidaur  oa  Die  fell 
As  on  aomo  dutky  streain  the  mnlio  ny, 
Touching  the  gloomy  watora  with  its  liCo. 
And  both  voro  fond,  and  nne  «iu  merdful  S 
And  to  my  homa  long  forfeited  they  bore 
My  Tagnnt  spirit,  and  the  gentle  hearth, 
I  mkleHii  fled,  recoivad  me  with  iu  shada 
And  ploiuunt  refuge.     And  oor  wilencd  bearf* 
Were  like  the  twilight,  when  our  very  bltas 
ChUb  lean  to  lootlie  our  rapture  ;  as  the  atara 
SImI  forth,  then  ahiniog  amilea  their  trembling  mj 
Mixed  with  oar  lenderupaa ;  and  love  was  tbero 
la  nil  hie  luaoifold  forms ;  the  aweet  eoibrace, 
And  thrilling  preBsure  of  the  gentle  hand, 
And  aileoce  apcHking  with  the  melting  eyal 


And  now  agnin  I  feel  thy  hpeath,  0  Bprinut 
And  uowlbe  aeal  buth  fallen  from  my  gam. 
And  thy  wild  music  in  my  ready  ear 
Kindi  a  quick  echo  !     Tbo  dlneordant  world 
Mar*  not  thy  molodiea  :  Ihy  bloMoma  now 

'  *    u  of  my  bnart ;  and  throDgh  my  n 


Tho  flow  of  youthful  feeling,  long  pent  u] 
Glidee  like  tby  tunny  ctreama!  In  thia  1 
On  fonnB  aiill  fairer  I  my  blessing  pour ; 


On  her  the  beantifiil,  tho  wise,  the  good, 
Who  learnt  the  aweoteat  lesson  to  forgiTO ; 
And  on  the  bright-eyed  daughter  of  our  lore, 
Who  aootlwd  a  mother,  and  s  father  aared  ! 


CHAPTEH  ir. 


Between  the  reconciliation  of  LadjAimuW  Herbert  with  lior 
busbnad,  at  the  Armenian  oouvent  ai  Venice,  and  the  spring 
morning  in  the  Apenninea,  which  we  have  just  described. 
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half  a  jear  had  intervened.     The  political  position  of  Mar- 
mion  Herbert  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in 
any  city  where  there  was  a  representative  of  his  Britannio 
Majesty.     Indeed,  it  was  scarcely  safe  for  him  to  be  known 
ont  of  America.     He  had  quitted  that  country  shortly  after 
the  struggle  was  over,  chiefly  from  considerations  for  his 
health.     His  energies  had  been  fast  failing  him ;  and  a  re- 
tired life  and  change  of  climate  had  been  recommended  by 
his  physicians.    His  own  feelings  induced  him  to  visit  Italy, 
where  he  had  once  intended  to  pass  his  life,  and  where  ho 
now  repaired  to  await  death.     Assuming  a  feigned  name, 
and  living  in  strict  seclusion,  it  is  probable  that  his  presence 
would  never  have  been  discovered ;  or,  if  dcf<>cted,  would  not 
have  been  noticed.    Once  more  united  with  his  wife,  her  per- 
sonal influence  at  the  court  of  St.  James',  and  her  powerful 
connections,  might  secure  him  from  annoyance ;  and  Venctia 
had  even  indulged  in  a  vague  hope  of  returning  to  England. 
But  Herbert  could  only  have  found  himself  again  in  his 
native  country  as  a  prisoner  on  parole.    It  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  mix  in  the  civil  business  of  his 
native  luid,  or  enjoy  any  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.     If  a 
mild  sovereign  in  his  mercy  had  indeed  accorded  him  a 
pardon,  it  must  have  been  accompanied  with  rigorous  and 
mortifying  conditions ;  and  his  presence,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  confined  to  his  country  residence  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.      The  pride  of  Lady  Annabel 
herself  recoiled  from  this  suficrance ;  and  although  Herbert, 
keenly  conscious  of  the  sacrifice  which  a  permanent  estrange- 
ment from  England  entailed  upon  his  wife  and  child,  would 
have  submitted  to  any  restrictions,  however  humiliating, 
provided  they  were  not  inconsistent  with  his  honour,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  when  he  spoke  of  this  painful  subject  to 
his  wife,  it  was  with  no  slight  self-congratulation  that  he 
had  found  her  resolution  to  remain  abroad  under  any  cir- 
ciimstances  was    fixed   with  her  habitoal   decision.     She 

communicated  both   to   the  Bishop   of and   to   her 

brother  the  unexpected  change  that  had  occurred  in  her 


condilion,  and  she  had  reason  tu  believe  that  a  roprescnl&tioD 
of  what  hiid  happened  wonld  be  made  to  the  Rojal  &mi1y. 
Perhaps  both  the  head  of  her  house  and  her  reverend  friend 
iuitic!pat«d  that  time  might  remove  the  barrier  that  pre- 
sented itaelf  to  Herbert's  immediate  return  to  England :  thej 
confined  their  answers,  however,  to  congratulations  on  the 
reconciliation,  to  their  confidence  in  the  satisfaction  it  wonld 
occasion  her,  and  to  the  expreasion  of  their  faithful  friend- 
ship ;  and  neither  alluded  to  a  result  which  both,  if  only  for 
her  sake,  desired. 

The  Herberts  had  quitted  Venice  a  very  few  days  after 
the  meeting  on  the  island  of  St.  Lazaro ;  had  travelled  by 
slow  journeys,  crossing  the  Apennines,  toOenoa;  and  only 
remained  in  that  city  until  they  engaged  their  present  resi- 
dence. It  combined  all  the  advantages  which  they  desired  : 
Bt'clnsion,  beauty,  coraforl,  and  the  mild  atmosphere  that 
Venetia  had  seemed  to  require.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
genial  air  that  hod  recalled  tho  roBe  to  Venetia'a  cheek  and 
the  snuny  smile  to  her  bright  eye,  or  had  inspired  again 
that  graceful  form  with  all  its  pristine  elasticity.  It  was  a 
heart  content ;  a  spirit  at  length  at  peace.  The  cont«ropl*- 
tion  of  the  happiness  of  those  most  dear  to  her  that  she 
hourly  witnessed,  and  the  blissful  cnnsciousness  that  her 
exertions  had  mainly  contributod  to,  if  not  completely  occa- 
sioned, all  this  felicity,  were  remedies  of  far  more  efficacy 
thim  all  the  consultations  and  prescriptions  of  her  physi- 
ciaiiB,  The  conduct  of  her  father  repaid  her  for  all  her 
BufieringB,  and  realised  all  her  dreams  of  domestic  tender- 
ness and  delight.  Tender,  grateful,  and  affectionate,  Her- 
bert bovcred  rounil  her  mother  like  a  delicate  spirit  who 
had  been  released  by  some  kind  mortal  from  a  tedious  and 
revolting  thraldom,  and  who  believed  he  coald  never  auffi. 
cicntly  testify  his  devotion.  There  was  so  much  respect 
blended  with  his  fondness,  that-  the  spirit  of  her  mother 
was  utterly  subdued  by  his  in-esistible  demcanonr.  All  her 
Badness  and  reserve,  her  distrast  and  her  fear,  had  vanished ; 
and  rising  confidence  mingling  with  the  love  she  had  ever 
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t  borne  to  him,  she  taught  herself  even  to  seek  his  opinion, 
and  be  gaiileil  by  his  advice.  She  could  not  refrain,  indeed, 
&om  occaeioDallf  feeling,  in  this  fail  enjoj'ment  of  hia  lovo, 
that  she  might  have  originaltj  acted  with  too  mack  precipi- 
tation; and  that,  had  she  only  bent  for  a  moment  to  Uie 
tiecessity  of  conciliation,  and  condeecended  to  the  excusable 
artifices  of  affection,  their  misery  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. Once  when  they  were  alone,  her  softened  heart 
would  have  oonfesBed  to  Herbert  this  painful  conviction, 
bnt  he  was  too  happy  and  Uw  generooa  to  permit  her  for  a 
momrat  to  indulge  in  such  a  remorseful  retrospect.  All 
the  error,  he  insisted,  was  his  own ;  and  he  had  been  fool 
lough  to  h&ve  wantonly  forfoit«<l  a  happiness  which  time 
Kid  experience  had  now  taught  him  to  appreciate. 
Wo  married  too  yoong,  Alarmion,'  said  hia  wife. 
It  shall  be  that  then,  love,'  replied  Herbert ;  '  bnt  for  all 
ili&t  1  have  saflercd,  I  would  not  have  avoided  my  fat^  on 
ibo  condition  of  losing  the  exquisite  present  ] ' 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  Herbert 
kToided  with  the  most  Bcnipnloos  vigilance  tbe  sUghtest 
allneion  to  any  of  those  pecaliar  opinions  for  which  he 
W,  unhappily,  too  celebrated.  Musing  over  the  singnlnr 
ivolutions  which  had  already  occurred  in  his  habits  and 
lin  laelings  towards  herself,  Iisuly  Annabel,  indeed,  did  not 
that  his  once  salf-sulHcient  soul  might  ultimately 
to  that  blessed  faith  which  to  herself  bad  ever  proved 
ko  great  a  support,  ood  so  exquiflita  a  solace.  It  was,  in- 
ibcd,  the  inexpressible  bnpe  that  lingered  at  the  bottom  of 
ilier  heart ;  and  sometimes  she  even  indnl^rcd  in  the  delightful 
Ifimcy  that  his  mild  and  penitent  spirit  had,  by  the  gracionii 
Bieroy  of  Providence,  been  already  touched  by  the  bright 
Vnnbuun  of  conviction.  At  all  events,  hia  sutNluod  and 
Sliastened  temperament  was  no  nnworthy  pmparation  for 
■till  greater  blessings.  It  was  this  hallowed  anticipation 
jrhiob  consoled,  and  atone  consoled.  Lady  Annabel  for  her 
^^  QStikngemcnt  from  the  oommnnion  of  ber  national 
pharoh.     Of  all  the  sacrifices  wlUch  her  devotion  to  Uer- 
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bert  cntulcd  apon  her,  tbiB  was  the  one  irliich  abe  fblt 
moat  constantly  and  mosb  severely.  Not  a  day  dapsod  bat 
tbo  cbape)  at  Cherbury  rose  before  bar ;  and  wben  sbB  re- 
membered tbat  DeitLer  heraelf  nor  her  danghtcr  might 
again  kneel  ronnd  the  altar  of  their  God,  she  almost 
trembled  at  the  step  which  she  had  taken,  and  ahnost 
esteemed  it  a  Bacrifice  of  heaveoly  to  earthly  daty,  which 
no  consideration,  perhaps,  wari-anttid.  This  apprehension, 
indeed,  was  the  cloud  in  her  life,  and  one  which  Yenetia, 
who  felt  all  its  validity,  found  dilBciilty  in  combating. 

Otherwise,  when  Veoetia  beheld  her  parents,  she  felt 
ethereal,  and  seemed  to  move  in  air ;  for  her  life,  in  spite  of 
its  apparent  tmnqnillity,  was  to  her  all  excitement.  She 
never  looked  npon  her  father,  or  heard  his  voice,  witboat  a 
thrill.  Hisflocietjwos  as  delightful  as  his  heart  was  tender. 
It  seemed  lo  her  tbat  she  could  listen  to  him  for  ever.  Every 
v-ord  he  spoke  was  different  from  the  langoage  of  other 
men  ;  there  waa  not  a  subject  on  which  big  richly- cnltivBted 
mind  could  not  pour  forth  instantaneously  a  flood  of  fine 
fancies  and  deep  intelligence.  He  seemed  to  have  read 
every  book  in  every  language,  and  to  have  mused  over 
every  line  he  had  read.  She  could  not  conceive  how  one, 
the  tone  of  whose  mind  was  so  original  that  it  suggested  on 
every  topic  some  conclusion  thnt  struck  instantly  by  its 
racy  novelty,  could  he  so  saturated  with  the  learning  and 
the  views  of  other  men.  Although  they  lived  in  unbroken 
solitude,  and  were  almost  always  together,  not  a  day  passed 
that  she  did  not  find  herself  musing  over  some  thongfat  or 
expression  of  her  father,  and  which  broke  from  his  mind 
without  effort,  and  as  if  hy  chance.  Literature  to  Herbert 
was  now  only  a  source  of  niuusemont  and  engaging  occupa- 
tion. All  thought  of  famo  had  long  fled  his  soul.  He  cared 
not  for  being  disturbed ;  and  he  wnald  throw  down  his 
Plato  for  Don  Quixote,  or  close  his  ^schylns  and  take  up 
s  volume  of  Mrnlamo  do  S(>vign6  without  n  muitiinr,  if  m- 
minded  by  anything  tbat  occurred  of  a  passage  which  might 
Dontribute  to  the  aroiuomunt  and  inatructioQ  of  his  wiib 
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and  daughter.  Indeed,  His  only  studj  now  was  to  contri- 
bute to  their  happiness.  For  him  thej  had  given  up  their 
country  and  society,  and  he  sought,  bj  his  vigilant  atten- 
tion and  his  various  accomplishments,  to  render  their  hours 
as  light  and  pleasant  as,  under  such  circumstances,  was 
possible.  His  muse,  too,  was  only  dedicated  to  the  cele- 
bration of  any  topic  which  their  life  or  themselves  suggested. 
He  loved  to  lie  under  the  trees,  and  pour  forth  sonnets  to 
Lady  Annabel ;  and  encouraged  Yenetia,  by  the  readiness 
and  interest  with  which  he  invariably  comphed  with  her 
intimations,  to  throw  out  every  fancy  which  occurred  to 
her  for  his  verse.  A  life  passed  without  the  intrusion  of 
a  single  evil  passion,  without  a  single  expression  that  was 
not  soft,  and  gracefiil,  and  mild,  and  adorned  with  all  the 
resources  of  a  most  accomplished  and  creative  spirit,  re- 
quired not  the  distractions  of  society.  It  would  have 
shrunk  from  it,  fi*om  all  its  artificial  excitement  and  vapid 
reaction.  The  days  of  the  Herberts  flowed  on  in  one  bright, 
continuous  stream  of  love,  and  literature,  and  gentle  plea- 
sures. Beneath  them  was  the  green  earth,  above  them  tho 
blue  sky.  Their  spirits  were  as  clear,  and  their  hearts  as 
soft  as  the  clime. 

The  hour  of  twilight  was  approaching,  and  the  family 
were  preparing  for  their  daily  walk.  Their  simple  repast 
was  finished,  and  Yenetia  held  tho  verses  which  her  father 
had  written  in  the  morning,  and  which  he  had  presented 
to  her. 

'  Let  us  descend  to  Spezzia,'  said  Herbert  to  Lady  Annabel ; 
*  I  love  an  ocean  sunset.* 

Accordingly  they  proceeded  through  their  valley  to  the 
craggy  path  which  led  down  to  the  bay.  After  passing 
through  a  small  ravine,  the  magnificent  prospect  opened 
before  them.  The  sun  was  yet  an  hour  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  sea  was  like  a  lake  of  molten  gold ;  the  colour  of 
the  sky  nearest  to  the  sun,  of  a  pale  green,  with  two  or 
three  burnished  streaks  of  vapour,  quite  still,  and  so  thin 
vou  could  almost  catch  the  sky  throngh  them,  fixed,  as  it 
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were,  in  this  goi^ous  frame.  It  was  now  a  dead  caJm,  bnt 
the  Bsil  that  bad  been  boveriog  the  whole  morning  in  the 
offing-  had  made  the  harbour  in  time,  an^  had  jnfit  cast 
anchor  near  eomo  coasting  croft  and  Bsbiug-boate,  all  that 
now  remained  wheve  Napoleon  bad  projected  forming  one 
of  the  arsenals  of  the  world. 

Tracing  their  way  down  a  mild  declivity,  covered  with 
apnjading  vineyards,  and  qnifa  fragrant  witli  the  blossom  of 
the  vine,  the  Herberts  proceeded  t]iroagh  a  wood  of  olirea, 
and  emerged  on  a  terraco  raised  directly  aborc  the  fiborOi 
leading  to  Spezzia,  and  studded  here  and  there  with  nigged 
groups  of  aloes. 

'  I  have  often  observed  here,'  aaid  Venetia, '  about  a  mile 
cat  at  sea  ;  liere,  now,  where  I  point ;  the  water  rise.  It 
ia  now  a  calm,  and  yet  it  is  more  troubled,  I  Lliink,  tbon 
aaual.  Tell  me  the  caaae,  dear  father,  for  I  have  often 
wished  to  know.' 

'  It  passes  my  experience,'  snid  Herbert ;  '  bat  here  is  an 
ancient  fisltcrman  ;  let  ns  inquire  of  bim.' 

He  was  an  old  man,  leaning  against  n  rock,  and  smoking 
his  pipe  in  contemplative  silence ;  bis  face  bronzed  with  tha 
son  and  the  roughness  of  many  seasons,  and  bis  grey  hiun 
not  bidden  by  bis  long  bine  cap.  Herbert  salut«d  bin, 
and,  pointing  to  the  phenomenon,  rcquesUd  an  explanatioD 
©fit. 

*  'Tib  a  fountain  of  fresh  water,  eignor,  that  rises  in  our 
golf,'  said  the  old   fisherman,  '  to  the  height  of  twenty 

'And  is  it  constant?'  inquired  Herbert. 

'  'Tis  the  same  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  Bummor  and 
in  winter,  in  calm  or  in  breeze,'  said  the  old  fisbermaa. 

'And  baa  it  always  been  soF' 

'It  came  before  my  time.' 

'A  pliilosophic  answer,'  said  Herbert,  and  doservas  % 
pBuL     Itlino  was  a  crude  question.     Adio,  gond  friend.* 

'I  should  like  to  drink  of  that  fountain  of  fresh  water, 
Annabel,'  said  Herbert.     'There  seems  to  me  somethiofr 
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wondrous  fanciful  in  it.  Some  day  we  will  row  there.  It 
shall  be  a  calm  like  this.' 

*  We  want  a  fountain  in  our  valley,*  said  Lady  Annabel. 

*  We  do/  said  Herbert ;  '  and  I  think  we  must  make  one ; 
we  must  inquire  at  Genoa.  I  am  curious  in  fountains.  Our 
fountain  should,  I  thinlr,  be  classical ;  simple,  compact,  with 
a  choice  inscription,  the  altar  of  a  Naiad.' 

*  And  mamma  shall  make  the  design,  and  you  shall  write 
the  inscription,'  said  Venetia. 

*  And  you  shall  be  the  nymph,  child,'  said  Herbert. 
They  were  now  within  a  bowshot  of  the  harbour,  and  a 

jutting  cliff  of  marble,  more  graceful  from  a  contiguous  bed 
of  myrtles,  invited  them  to  rest,  and  watch  the  approaching 
sunset. 

*  Say  what  they  like,'  said  Herbert,  *  there  is  a  spoil  in 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which  no  othei*s  can 
rivaL     Never  was  such  a  union  of  natural  loveliness  and 
magical  associations !     On  these  shores  have  risen  all  that 
interests  us  in  the  past:   Egjrpt  and  Palestine,  Greece, 
Beme,  and  Carthage,   Moorish   Spain,   and   feodal  Italy. 
These  shores  have  yielded  us  our  religion,  our  arts,  our 
literature,  and  our  laws.     If  all  that  we  have  gained  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  was  erased  from  the  memory 
of  man,  we  should  be  savages.     Will  the  Atlantic  ever  be 
so  memorable?     Its  civilisation  will  be  more  rapid,  but 
will  it  be  as  refined?  and,  far  more  important,  will  it  be  as 
permanent?     Will  it  not  lack   the  racy  vigour  and   the 
subtle  spirit  of  aboriginal  genius?     Will  not  a  colonial  cha- 
racter cling  to  its  society,  feeble,  inanimate,  evanescent? 
What  America  is  deficient  in  is  creative  intellect.     It  has 
no  nationality.     Its  intelligence  has  been  imported,  like  its 
manufactured  goods.     Its  inhabitants  are  a  people,  but  are 
they  a  nation  ?     I  wish  that  the  empire  of  the  Incas  and  the 
kingdom  of  Montezuma  had  not  been  sacrificed.     I  wish 
that  the  republic  of  the  Puritans  had  blended  with  the 
tribes  of  the  wilderness.' 

Tlie  red  sun  was  now  hovering   over  the  horizon ;   it 
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quivered  fur  an  instant,  and  then  eank,  Inunedia.i«ly  tha 
liigh  and  nndnlating  coast  was  covered  with  a  crimson 
flush;  the  cliffs,  the  groves,  the  bays  and  jutting  promon- 
tories, each  strangling  sail  and  tall  white  tower,  snfinsod 
■with  a  ro3y  light.  Gradnally  that  rosy  tint  became  a- 
bright  violet,  and  tljen  faded  into  pnrple.  But  the  glory 
of  the  aimsot  long  lingered  in  the  glowing'  west,  streaming 
with  every  coionr  of  the  Iris,  while  a  solitary  star  glittered 
with  silver  light  amid  the  shifting  splencionr. 

'  Heapenis  rises  from  the  snnset  like  the  foniitain  of  fresh 
water  from  the  sea,'  said  Herbert.  '  The  sty  and  the  ocean 
have  two  natures,  like  ourselves.' 

At  this  moment  the  boat  of  the  vessel,  which  had  an- 
chored about  an  hour  back,  put  to  shore. 

'That  seems  an  English  brig,'  said  Herbert.  'I  cannot 
exactly  moke  out  its  trim;  it  scarcely  seems  a  merchant 
vessel," 

The  projection  of  the  shore  hid  the  boat  from  their  sight 
as  it  landed.  The  Herberts  rose,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  harbour.  There  wore  some  rude  steps  cut  in  the  rock 
which  led  from  the  immediate  shore  to  the  terrace.  As 
they  approached  these,  two  gentlemen  in  sailors'  joclcets 
mounted  suddenly.  Lady  Annabel  and  Tenetia  simolta- 
nconsly  started  as  they  recognised  Lord  Cadurcis  aod  his 
coosin.  They  were  so  dose  that  neither  party  had  time  to 
prepare  thcmsclvea.  Venetia  fouiid  her  hand  in  that  of 
Plantagenet,  while  Lady  Annabel  sainted  George.  Infiiut* 
were  their  mutual  inquiries  and  congratulationa,  bnt  it  so 
happened  that,  with  one  exception,  no  name  was  men* 
tinned.  It  was  qnite  evident,  however,  to  Herbert,  that 
these  wore  very  familiar  acquaintAocos  of  liis  family ;  for,  in 
the  surprise  of  the  moment.  Lord  Cadnrcis  had  saluted  his 
daughter  by  her  Christian  name.  There  was  no  slight 
emotion,  too,  displayed  on  all  sides.  Indeed,  independently 
uf  the  agitation  which  bo  unexpected  a  rencounter  wan  caX- 
culated  to  produce,  the  presence  of  Herbert,  after  the  first 
momenta  of  recognition,  not  a  little  excited  the  curioaity  of 
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the  young  men,  and  in  some  degree  occasioned  the  embar- 
rassment of  all.  Who  was  this  stranger,  on  whom  Venetia 
and  her  mother  were  leaning  with  snch  fondness  ?  He  was 
scarcely  too  old  to  be  the  admirer  of  Venetia,  and  if  there 
were  a  greater  disparity  of  years  between  them  than  is 
nsnal,  his  distinguished  appearance  might  well  reconcile 
the  lady  to  her  lot,  or  even  justify  her  choice.  Had,  then, 
Cadurcis  again  met  Venetia  only  to  find  her  the  bride  or 
the  betrothed  of  another  ?  a  mortifying  situation,  even  an 
intolerable  one,  if  his  feelings  remained  unchanged ;  and  if 
the  eventful  year  that  had  elapsed  since  they  parted  had 
not  replaced  her  image  in  his  susceptible  mind  by  another 
more  cherished,  and,  perhaps,  less  obdurate.  Again,  to 
Lady  Annabel  the  moment  was  one  of  great  awkwardness, 
for  the  introduction  of  her  husband  to  those  with  wh6m 
she  was  recently  so  intimate,  and  who  were  then  aware 
that  the  name  of  that  husband  was  never  even  mentioned 
in  her  presence,  recalled  the  pain^  past  with  a  disturbing 
vividness.  Venetia,  indeed,  did  not  share  these  feelings 
ftdly,  but  she  thought  it  ungracious  to  anticipate  her 
mother  in  the  announcement. 

The  Herberts  turned  with  Lord  Cadurcis  and  his  cousin ; 
they  were  about  to  retrace  their  steps  on  the  terrace,  when 
Lady  Annabel,  taking  advantage  of  the  momentary  silence, 
and  summoning  all  her  energy,  with  a  pole  cheek  and  a 
▼oioe  that  slightly  faltered,  said,  '  Lord  Cadurcis,  allow  me 
to  present  jou  to  Mr.  Herbert,  my  husband,'  she  added 
with  emphasis. 

'  Good  God ! '  exclaimed  Cadurcis,  starting ;  and  then, 
outstretching  his  hand,  he  contrived  to  add,  'have  I,  in- 
deed, the  pleasme  of  seeing  one  I  have  so  long  admired  ?' 

'  Lord  Cadurcis  ! '  exclaimed  Herbert,  scarcely  less  sur- 
prised.   '  Is  it  Lord  Cadurcis  ?   This  is  a  welcome  meeting.* 

Everyone  present  felt  overwhelmed  with  confusion  or 
astonishment;  Lady  Annabel  sought  refuge  in  presenting 
Captain  Cadurcis  to  her  husband.  This  ceremony,  though 
little  noticed  even  by  those  more  immediately  interested  in 
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It,  ncrertbelcBB  eervod,  in  tanto  degree,  aa  &  diversion. 
Herbert,  who  was  only  aatonishod,  was  t.bo  first  who 
railiod.  Perhaps  Lord  Cadurcis  was  the  only  man  in  ex- 
istence wbom  Herbert  wished  to  know.  Ue  had  read  his 
works  with  deep  interest ;  at  least,  those  portions  which 
foreign  journals  had  afforded  him.  He  waa  deeply  im- 
pressed with  Ills  fame  and  genins ;  but  what  perplexed  him 
at  this  moment,  even  more  than  liis  nuexpccted  introdnc- 
tion  to  him,  waa  tlie  singular,  tha  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  name  of  their  most  celebrated  country- 
man  abonld  never  have  escaped  the  lips  either  of  hia  wife 
or  his  daughter,  although  they  appeared,  and  Venetiu 
espedally,  to  ba  on  terms  with  him  of  even  domestio 
intimacy. 

*  Yon  Birivcd  here  to  day,  Lord  Cadnrcis  ?'  said  Herbert. 
'  From  whence  ? ' 

*  Immediately  from  Naples,  where  we  last  toadied,'  re- 
plied his  lordship  ;  '  bat  1  have  been  residing  at  Athena.' 

'I  envy  yon,'  said  Herbert. 

'  It  would  be  a  tit  residence  for  yon,'  said  Lord  Cadnrcia, 
'  Yon  were,  however,  in  some  degree,  my  companion,  for  a 
volume  of  yonr  poems  was  one  of  the  few  books  I  had  with 
me.  1  parted  with  all  the  rest,  bat  I  retained  that.  It  is 
in  my  cahln,  and  full  of  my  Bcribblement.  If  yon  would 
condescend  to  accept  it,  I  would  offer  it  to  you.' 

Mr.  Herbert  and  Lord  Cadorcis  maintained  the  conver- 
sation along  the  terrace.  Vcnetia,  by  whose  side  her  old 
companion  walked,  was  quite  silent.  Once  her  eyea  met 
thoae  of  Cadarcis ;  bis  expression  of  mingled  archnesa  and 
astonishment  was  irresistiblB.  His  coasin  and  Lady  Anna- 
bel carried  on  a  more  BnpprcEscd  conversation,  but  on 
ordinary  topics.  Wben  they  hud  reoched  the  olive-grove 
Herbert  said,  '  Here  lies  our  way  homeward,  my  lord.  If 
yoa  and  your  cousin  will  uceompany  oa,  it  will  dcHglit 
Lady  Annabel  and  myself 

'  Nothing,  I  am  sure,  will  give  George  and  myself  greater 
pleasure,'  he  replied.     '  We  bad,  indeed,  no  purpose  when 
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yon  met  ns  but  to  enjoy  our  escape  from  imprisonment, 
little  dreaming  we  should  meet  our  kindest  and  oldest 
friends,'  he  added. 

'  Kindest  and  oldest  fnends ! '  thought  Herbert  to  him- 
self.    *  Well,  this  is  strange  indeed.* 

*It  is  but  a  slight  distance,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  who 
thought  it  necessary  to  enforce  the  invitation.  *  We  live  in 
the  valley,  of  which  yonder  hill  forms  a  part.' 

*  And  there  we  have  passed  our  winter  and  our  spring,' 
added  Venetia,  *  almost  as  dehghtfully  as  you  could  have 
done  at  Athens.' 

*  Well,'  thought  Cadurcis  to  himself,  *  I  have  seen  many 
of  the  world's  marvels,  but  this  day  is  a  miracle.' 

When  they  had  proceeded  through  the  olive-wood,  and 
mounted  the  acclivity,  they  arrived  at  a  path  which  per- 
mitted the  ascent  of  only  one  person  at  a  time.  Cadurcis 
was  last,  and  followed  Venetia.  Unable  any  longer  to 
endure  the  suspense,  he  was  rather  irritated  that  she  kept 
so  close  to  her  father;  he  himself  loitered  a  few  paces 
behind,  and,  breaking  off  a  branch  of  laurel,  he  tossed  it  at 
her.  She  looked  round  and  smiled  ;  he  beckoned  to  her  to 
fall  back.  *  Tell  me,  Venetia,'  he  said,  *  what  does  all  this 
mean  ? ' 

'  It  means  that  we  are  at  last  all  very  happy,'  she  replied. 
*  Do  you  not  see  my  father  ?' 

'  Yes ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  him  ;  but  this  company 
is  the  very  last  in  which  I  expected  to  have  that  pleasure.' 

*  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  now ;  you  must  imagine  it.' 

*  But  are  you  glad  to  see  me  ? ' 
•Very.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  care  for  me  the  least. 
'  Silly  Lord  Cadurcis ! '  she  said,  smihng. 
'  If  you  call  me  Lord  Cadurcis,  I  shall  immediately  go 
back  to  the  brig,  and  set  sail  this  night  for  Athena' 

*  Well  then,  silly  Plantagenet ! ' 
He  laughed,  and  they  ran  on. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

'Well,  I  am  not  sarprised  that  you  sliould  have  passed 
your  time  delightfully  here/  said  Lord  Cadurcis  to  Lady 
Annabel,  when  they  had  entered  the  villa;  *for  I  never 
beheld  so  delightful  a  retreat.  It  is  even  more  exquisite 
than  your  villa  on  the  lake,  of  which  George  gave  me  so 
glowing  a  description.  I  was  almost  tempted  to  hasten  to 
you.  Would  you  have  smiled  on  me ! '  he  added,  rather 
archly,  and  in  a  coaxing  tone. 

'  I  am  more  gratified  that  we  have  met  here,'  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

*  And  thus,'  added  Cadurcis. 

*You  have  been  a  great  traveller  since  we  last  met?' 
said  Lady  Annabel,  a  little  embarrassed. 

*My  days  of  restlessness  are  over,'  said  Cadurcis.  *I 
desire  nothing  more  dearly  than  to  settle  down  in  the 
bosom  of  these  green  hills  as  you  have  done.' 

*  This  life  suits  Mr.  Herbert,'  said  Lady  Annabel.  *  He 
is  fond  of  seclusion,  and  you  know  I  am  accustomed  to  it.' 

*  Ah !  yes,'  said  Cadurcis,  mournfully.  *  When  I  was  in 
Greece,  I  used  oflen  to  wish  that  none  of  us  had  ever  left 
dear  Cherbury ;  but  I  do  not  now.' 

*  We  must  forget  Cherbury,'  said  Lady  Annabel. 

*  I  cannot :  I  cannot  forget  her  who  cherished  my  melan- 
choly childhood.  Dear  Lady  Annabel,'  he  added  in  a  voice 
of  emotion,  and  oficring  her  his  hand,  *  forget  all  my  follies, 
and  remember  that  I  was  your  child,  once  as  dutiful  as  you 
were  aflfectionate.' 

Who  could  resist  this  appeal  ?  Lady  Annabel,  not  with- 
out agitation,  yielded  him  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  to 
his  lips.  *  Now  I  am  again  happy,'  said  Cadurcis ;  *  now 
we  are  all  happy.  Sweetest  of  friends,  you  have  removed 
in  a  moment  tlie  bitterness  of  years.' 

Although  lights  were  in  the  saloon,  the  windows  opening 
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OB  ihe  portico  were  not  closed.  The  eveiuDg  air  was  soft 
and  babnj,  and  though  the  moon  had  not  risen,  the  distant 
hills  were  clear  in  the  starlight.  Yenetia  was  standing  in 
the  portico  conversing  with  George  Cadurcis. 

'I  suppose  you  are  too  much  of  a  Turk  to  drink  our 
coffee,  Lord  Cadurcis/  said  Herbert.  Cadurcis  turned  and 
joined  him,  together  with  Lady  Annabel. 

*Nay,*  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  joyous  tone,  *Lady 
Annabel  will  answer  for  me  that  I  always  find  everything 
perfect  under  her  roof.' 

Captain  Cadurcis  and  Yenetia  now  re-entered  the  villa ; 
they  clustered  round  the  table,  and  seated  themselves. 

*  Why,  Yenetia,*  said  Cadurcis,  *  George  met  me  in  Sicily 
and  quite  firightened  me  about  you.  Is  it  the  air  of  the 
Apennines  that  has  worked  these  marvels  ?  for,  really,  you 
appear  to  me  exactly  the  same  as  when  we  learnt  the 
French  vocabulary  together  ten  years  ago.* 

*  "  The  French  vocabulary  together,  ten  years  ago  I " ' 
thought  Herbert ;  '  not  a  mere  London  acquaintance,  then. 
This  is  very  strange.' 

*Why,  indeed,  Plantagenet,'  replied  Yenetia,  *I  was 
very  unwell  when  Gtjorge  visited  us;  but  I  really  have 
quite  forgotten  that  I  ever  was  an  invalid,  and  I  never 
mean  to  be  again.' 

* "  Plantagenet ! "  *  soliloquised  Herbert.  *  And  this  is 
the  great  poet  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much  !  My  daugh- 
ter is  tolerably  &miliar  with  him.' 

*  I  have  brought  you  all  sorts  of  buffooneries  from  Stam- 
boul,'  continued  Cadurcis ;  '  sweetmeats,  and  slippers,  and 
shawls,  and  daggers  worn  only  by  sultanas,  and  with  which, 
if  necessary,  they  can  keep  "  the  harem's  lord  "  in  order.  I 
meant  to  have  sent  them  with  Goorge  to  England,  for 
really  I  did  not  anticipate  our  meeting  here.' 

'"Sweetmeats  and  slippers,"'  said  Herbert  to  himself 
*  "  shawls  and  daggers ! "     What  next  ? ' 

'  And  has  George  been  with  you  all  the  time  P '  inquired 
Yenetia. 
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'  Oil !  wc  quarrelled  now  and  then,  of  course.  He  found 
Athens  dull,  and  would  stay  at  Constantinople^  cliained  by 
the  charms  of  a  fair  Perote,  to  whom  he  wanted  me  to  write 
sonnets  in  his  name.  I  would  not)  because  I  thought  it 
immoral.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  got  on  very  well ;  a  sort 
of  Pylades  and  Orestes,  I  assure  you  ;  wo  never  absolutely 
fought.' 

'  Come,  come,'  said  George,  '  Cadurcis  is  always  ashamed 
of  being  amiable.  We  were  together  much  more  than  I 
ever  intended  or  anticipated.  You  know  mine  was  a  sport- 
iug  tour;  and  therefore,  of  course,  we  were  sometimes 
separated.  But  he  was  exceedingly  popular  with  all  parties, 
especially  the  Turks,  whom  he  rewarded  for  their  courtesy 
by  writing  odes  to  the  Greeks  to  stir  them  up  to  revolt.' 

*  Well,  they  never  read  them,'  said  Cadurcis.  *  All  we, 
poor  fellows,  can  do,'  he  added,  turning  to  Herbert,  *  is  to 
wake  the  Hellenistic  raptures  of  May  Fair ;  and  that  they 
call  fame ;  as  much  like  fame  as  a  toadstool  is  like  a  truffle.' 

*  Nevertheless,  I  hope  the  muse  has  not  slumbered,'  said 
Herbert ;  *  for  you  have  had  the  happiest  inspiration  in  the 
climes  in  which  you  have  resided  ;  not  only  are  they  essen- 
tially poetic,  but  they  offer  a  virgin  vein.* 

*  I  have  written  a  little,'  replied  Cadurcis ;  *  I  will  give 
it  you,  if  you  like,  some  day  to  turn  over.  Yours  is  the 
only  opinion  that  I  really  care  for.  I  have  no  great  idea 
of  the  poetry  ;  but  I  am  very  strong  in  my  costume.  I  feel 
very  confident  about  that.  I  fancy  I  know  how  to  hit  off  a 
pasha,  or  touch  in  a  Greek  pirate  now.  As  for  all  the  things 
T  wrote  in  England,  I  really  am  ashamed  of  tbem.  I  got 
up  my  orientalism  from  books,  and  sultans  and  sultanas  at 
masquerades,'  he  added,  archly.  *  I  remember  I  made  my 
heroines  always  wear  turbans ;  only  conceive  my  horror 
when  I  found  that  a  Turkish  woman  would  as  soon  think 
of  putting  my  hat  on  as  a  turban,  and  that  it  was  an  article 
of  dress  entirely  confined  to  a  Bond  Street  milliner.* 

The  evening  passed  in  interesting  and  diverting  conver- 
sation ;  of  course,  principally  contributed  by  the  two  tra- 
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vellers,  who  bad  seen  bo  much.  Inspii'ited  by  bis  interview 
with  Lady  Annabel,  and  her  gracious  reception  of  bis  over* 
tnres,  Lord  Cadurcis  was  in  one  of  those  frolic  humours, 
which  we  have  before  noticed  was  not  unnatural  to  him. 
He  had  considerable  powers  of  mimicry,  and  the  talent  that 
had  pictured  to  Venetia  in  old  days,  with  such  Hveliness, 
the  habits  of  the  old  maids  of  Morpeth,  was  now  engaged 
on  more  considerable  topics ;  an  interview  with  a  pasha,  a 
peep  into  a  harem,  a  visit  to  a  pirate's  isle,  the  slave-market, 
the  bazaar,  the  barracks  of  the  janissaries,  all  touched  with 
irresistible  vitality,  and  coloured  with  the  rich  phrases  of 
unrivalled  force  of  expression.  The  laughter  was  loud  and 
continual ;  even  Lady  Annabel  joined  zealously  in  the  glee. 
As  for  Herbert,  he  thought  Cadurcis  by  far  the  most  hearty 
and  amusing  person  he  had  ever  known,  aud  could  not  re- 
frain from  contrasting  him  with  the  picture  which  his  works 
and  the  report  of  the  world  had  occasionally  enabled  him  to 
sketch  to  his  mind's  eye ;  the  noble,  young,  and  impassioned 
bard,  pouring  forth  the  eloquent  tide  of  his  morbid  feelings 
to  an  idolising  world,  from  whose  applause  he  nevertheless 
turned  with  an  almost  misanthropic  melancholy. 

It  was  now  much  past  the  noon  of  night,  and  the  hour 
of  separation,  long  postponed,  was  inevitable.  Often  had 
Cadurcis  risen  to  depart,  and  often,  without  regaining  his 
seat,  had  he  been  tempted  by  his  friends,  and  especially 
Venetia,  into  fresh  narratives.  At  last  he  said,  *  Now  we 
must  go.  Lady  Annabel  looks  good  night.  I  remember 
the  look,'  he  said,  laughing,  *  when  we  used  to  bog  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  more.  O  Venetia !  do  not  you  remem- 
ber that  Christmas  when  dear  old  Masham  read  Julius 
Ctesar,  and  we  were  to  sit  up  until  it  was  finished.  When 
he  got  to  the  Inst  act  I  hid  his  spectacles.  I  never  con- 
fessed it  until  this  moment.  Will  you  pardon  me.  Lady 
Annabel  P'  and  he  pressed  his  hands  together  in  a  mockery 
of  supplication. 

'Will  you  come  and  breakfast  with  us  to-morrow?'  said 
Lady  Annabel. 
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*  With  delight,'  he  answered.  *  I  am  used,  you  know, 
to  walks  before  breakfast.  George,  I  do  not  think  G^rge 
can  do  it,  thongh,  George  likes  his  comforts ;  he  is  a  regu- 
lar John  Bull  He  was  always  calling  for  tea  when  we  were 
in  Turkey !  * 

At  this  moment  Mistress  Panncefort  entered  the  room, 
ostensibly  on  some  little  affair  of  her  mistress,  but  really  to 
reconnoitre. 

'Ah!  Mistress  Pauncefort;  my  old  friend.  Mistress 
Panncefort,  how  do  you  do  ?'  exclaimed  his  lordship. 

*  Quite  well,  my  lord,  please  your  lordship ;  and  very 
glad  to  see  your  lordship  again,  and  looking  so  well  too.* 

'  Ah !  Mistress  Pauncefort,  you  always  flattered  me ! ' 

*  Oh !  dear,  my  lord,  your  lordship,  no,'  said  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  with  a  simper. 

*  But  you,  Pauncefort,'  said  Cadurcis,  *  why  there  must 
be  some  magic  in  the  air  here.  I  have  been  complimenting 
your  lady  and  Miss  Venetia;  but  really,  you,  I  should  almost 
have  thought  it  was  some  younger  sister.' 

*•  Oh  !  my  lord,  you  have  such  a  way,'  said  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  retreating  with  a  slow  step  that  still  lingered 
for  a  remark. 

'Pauncefort,  is  that  an  Italian  cap  ?'  said  Lord  Cadur- 
cis ;  *  you  know,  Pauncefort,  you  were  always  famous  for 
your  caps.' 

Mistress  Pauncefort  disappeared  in  a  fluster  of  delight. 

And  now  they  had  indeed  departed.  There  was  a  pause 
of  complete  silence  after  they  had  disappeared,  the  slight 
and  not  painful  reaction  after  the  mirthful  excitement  of 
the  last  few  hours.  At  length  Herbert,  dropping,  as  was 
his  evening  custom,  a  few  drops  of  orange-flower  into  a 
tumbler  of  water,  said,  *  Annabel,  my  love,  I  am  rather 
surprised  that  neither  you  nor  Venetia  should  have  men- 
tioned to  me  that  you  knew,  and  knew  so  intimately,  a  man 
like  Lord  Cadurcis.' 

Lady  Annabel  appeared  a  little  confused;  she  looked 
even  at  Venetia,  but  Venetia's  eyes  were  on  the  ground. 
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At  length  she  said,  *  lu  trath,  Marmion,  since  we  met  wo 
have  thonght  only  of  you/ 

*  Cadurcis  Abbey,  papa,  is  close  to  Cherbury,'  said  Venctia. 

•  Cherbnry ! '  said  Herbert,  with  a  faint  blush.  '  I  have 
never  seen  it,  and  now  I  shall  never  see  it.  No  matter,  my 
country  is  your  mother  and  yourself.  Some  find  a  homo 
in  their  country,  I  find  a  country  in  my  home.  Well,'  he 
added,  in  a  gayer  tone,  *  it  has  gratified  me  much  to  meet 
Lord  Cadurcis.  We  were  happy  before,  but  now  we  are 
even  gay.  I  like  to  see  you  smile,  Annabel,  and  hear 
Venetia  laugh.  I  feel,  myself,  quite  an  unusual  hilarity. 
Cadurcis !  It  is  very  strange  how  often  I  have  mused  over 
that  name.  A  year  ago  it  was  one  of  my  few  wishes  to 
know  him ;  my  wishes,  then,  dear  Annabel,  were  not  very 
ambitious.  They  did  not  mount  so  high  as  you  have  since 
permitted  them.  And  now  I  do  know  him,  and  under  what 
circumstances  !  Is  not  lifo  strange  ?  But  is  it  not  happy  ? 
I  feel  it  so.  Good  night,  sweet  wife ;  my  darling  daughter, 
a  happy,  happy  night ! '  He  embraced  them  ere  they  re- 
tired ;  and  opening  a  volume  composed  his  mind  after  the 
novel  excitement  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Cadurcis  left  the  brig  early  in  the  morning  alone,  and 
strolled  towards  the  villa.  He  met  Herbert  half-way  to 
Spezzia,  who  turned  back  with  him  towards  home.  They 
sat  down  on  a  crag  opposite  the  sea;  there  was  a  Hght 
breeze,  the  fishing  boats  were  out,  and  the  view  w^as  as 
animated  as  the  fresh  air  was  cheering. 

*  There  they  go,'  said  Cadurcis,  smiling,  *  catching  John 
Dory,  83  you  and  I  try  to  catch  John  Bull.  Now  if  these 
people  could  understand  what  two  great  men  were  watching 
them,  how  they  would  stare !  But  they  don't  care  a  sprat 
for  us,  not  they !     Tbey  are  not  part  of  the  world  the  throe 
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or  four  tlioasand  ci/ilised  savages  for  whom  we  sweat  onr 
brains,  and  whose  fetid  breath  perfumed  with  musk  is  fame. 
Pah!' 

Herbert  smiled.  *  I  have  not  cared  much  myself  for  this 
same  world.* 

*  Why,  no ;  yon  have  done  something,  and  shown  your 
contempt  for  them.  No  one  can  deny  that.  I  will  some 
day,  if  I  have  an  opportunity.  I  owe  it  them ;  I  think  I 
can  show  them  a  trick  or  two  still.*  I  have  got  a  Damas- 
ens  blade  in  store  for  their  thick  hides.  I  will  turn  their 
flank  yet.' 

*And  gain  a  victory  where  conquest  brings  no  glory. 
You  are  worth  brighter  laurels,  Lord  Cadurcis.' 

'  Now  is  not  it  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world 
that  you  and  I  have  met  ? '  said  Cadurcis.  '  Now  I  look 
upon  ourselves  as  something  like,  eh  !  Fellows  with  some 
pith  in  them.  By  Jove,  if  we  only  joined  together,  how  we 
could  lay  it  on  !  Crack,  crack,  crack  ;  I  think  I  see  them 
wincing  under  the  thong,  the  pompous  poltroons!  If  you 
only  knew  how  they  behaved  to  me  !  By  Jove,  sir,  they 
hooted  me  going  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  nearly  pulled 
rae  off  my  horse.  The  ruffians  would  have  massacred  me 
if  they  could  ;  and  then  they  all  ran  away  from  a  drummer- 
boy  and  a  couple  of  grenadiers,  who  were  going  the  rounds 
to  change  guard.  Was  not  that  good  ?  Fine,  eh  ?  A 
brutish  mob  in  a  fit  of  morality  about  to  immolate  a  gentle- 
man, and  then  scampering  off  from  a  sentry.  I  call  that 
human  nature ! ' 

*  As  long  as  they  leave  us  alone,  and  do  not  bum  us  alive, 
I  am  content,'  said  Herbert.  *  I  am  callous  to  what  they 
say.' 

*  So  am  I,'  said  Cadurcis.  *  I  made  out  a  list  the  other 
day  of  all  the  persons  and  things  I  have  been  compared  to. 
It  begins  well,  with  Alcibiades,  but  it  ends  with  the  Swiss 
giantess  or  the  Polish  dwarf,  I  forget  which.     Here  is  your 

*  T  think  I  know  a  trick  or  two  would  turn 
Your  flanks.  JJo^i  Juan. 
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book.  Yea  see  it  has  been  well  tliambed.  In  fact,  to  toll 
the  tmih,  it  was  my  cribbing  book,  and  I  alwajs  kept  it  by 
me  when  I  was  writing  at  Athens,  like  a  gradus,  a  ffra^jfin 
ad  Pamassumj  you  know.  But  although  I  crib,  I  am  candid, 
and  you  see  I  fairly  own  it  to  you.' 

*  You  are  welcome  to  all  I  have  over  writton/  said  Her- 
bert. *  Mine  were  but  crude  dreams.  I  wished  to  see  man 
noble  and  happy  ;  but  if  ho  will  persist  in  being  vile  and 
miserable,  I  must  even  be  content.  I  can  struggle  for  him 
no  more.' 

*  Well,  you  opened  my  mind,'  said  Cadurcia.  •  I  owe  you 
everything;  but  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  nothing  is 
worth  an  effort.  As  for  philosophy  and  freedom,  and  all 
that,  they  tell  devilish  well  in  a  stanza;  but  men  have 
always  been  fools  and  slaves,  and  fools  and  slaves  Uiey 
always  will  be.' 

*  Nay/  said  Herbert^  *  I  will  not  believe  that.  I  will  not 
give  up  a  jot  of  my  conviction  of  a  great  and  glorious 
future  for  human  destinies ;  but  its  consummation  will  not 
be  so  rapid  as  I  once  thought,  and  in  the  meantime  I  die.* 

*  Ah,  death ! '  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  *  that  is  a  botheror. 
What  (%an  you  make  of  death?  There  are  those  poor 
fishermen  now ;  there  will  be  a  white  squall  some  day,  and 
they  will  go  down  with  those  lateen  sails  of  theirs,  and  bo 
food  for  the  very  prey  they  were  going  to  catch ;  and  if 
you  continue  living  here,  you  may  cat  one  of  your  neigh- 
boars  in  the  shape  of  a  shoal  of  red  mullets,  when  it  is  the 
season.  The  great  secret,  we  cannot  penetrate  that  with 
all  our  philosophy,  my  dear  Herbert.  "  All  that  we  know 
is,  nothing  can  be  known."  Barren,  barren,  barren!  And 
yet  what  a  grand  world  it  is !  Look  at  this  bay,  these  blue 
waters,  the  mountains,  and  these  chestnuts,  devilish  fine! 
•The  fact  is,  truth  is  veiled,  but,  like  the  Shekinah  over  the 
tabernacle,  the  veil  is  of  dazzling  light!' 

*  Life  is  the  great  wonder,*  said  Herbert,  *  into  which  uU 
that  is  strange  and  startling  resolves  itself.  The  mist  ot 
familiarity   obscures   from    us   the   miraHe   of  our   hein;^ 
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Mankind  are  constantly  starting  at  events  which  they  con- 
sider extraordinary.  But  a  philosopher  aoknowledges  only 
one  miracle,  and  that  is  life.  Political  revolutions,  changes 
of  empire,  wrecks  of  dynasties  and  the  opinions  that  sup- 
port them,  these  are  the  marvels  of  the  vulgar,  but  these 
are  only  transient  modifications  of  life.  The  origin  of 
existence  is,  therefore,  the  first  object  which  a  true  philo- 
sopher proposes  to  himself.  Unable  to  discover  it,  he 
accepts  certain  results  from  his  unbiassed  observation  of 
its  obvious  nature,  and  on  them  he  establishes  certain 
principles  to  be  our  guides  in  all  social  relations,  whether 
they  take  the  shape  of  laws  or  customs.  Nevertheless, 
until  the  principle  of  life  be  discovered,  all  theorier.  and  all 
systems  of  conduct  founded  on  theory  must  be  considered 
provisional.' 

*  And  do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  chance  of  its  being 
discovered  ?  *  inquired  Cadurcis. 

*  I  cannot,  from  any  reason  in  my  own  intelligence,  find 
why  it  should  not,'  said  Herbert. 

'  You  conceive  it  possible  that  a  man  may  attain  earthly 
immortaUty  ?'  inquired  Cadurcis. 

*  Undoubtedly.' 

*  By  Jove,'  said  Cadurcis,  '  if  I  only  knew  how,  I  woxdd 
purchase  an  immense  annuity  directly.' 

*  When  I  said  undoubtedly,'  said  Herbert,  smiling,  *  I 
meant  only  to  express  that  I  know  no  invincible  reason  to 
the  contrary.  I  see  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Creator  in  the  annihilation  of  death.  It 
appears  to  me  an  achievement  worthy  of  his  omnipotence. 
I  believe  in  the  possibility,  but  I  believe  in  nothing  more. 
I  anticipate  the  final  result,  but  not  by  indiWdual  means. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  produced  by  some  vast  and  silent  and 
continuous  operation  of  nature,  gradually  effecting  some 
profound  and  comprehensive  alteration  in  her  order,  a 
change  of  climate,  for  instance,  the  great  enemy  of  life,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may  attain  a  patriarchal 
age.     This  renovated  breed  may  in  turn  produce  a  still 
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more  vigoroiis  ofTdpring,  and  so  we  may  ascend  the  scalo, 
from  the  threescore  and  ten  of  the  Psalmist  to  the  immor- 
talitj  of  which  we  speak.  Indeed  I,  for  my  own  part,  be- 
lieve the  operation  has  already  conmienced,  although  thou- 
sands  of  centnries  may  elapse  before  it  is  consammated ; 
the  threescore  and  ten  of  the  Psalmist  is  already  obsolete ; 
the  whole  world  is  talking  of  the  general  change  of  its 
seasons  and  its  atmosphere.  K  the  origin  of  America  were 
such  as  many  profound  philosophers  suppose,  viz.  a  sudden 
emersion  of  a  new  continent  from  the  waves,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  such  an  event  must  have  had  a  very  great 
influence  on  the  climate  of  the  world.  Besides,  why  should 
we  be  surprised  that  the  nature  of  man  should  change  ? 
Does  not  everything  change  ?  Is  not  change  the  law  of 
nature  ?  My  skin  changes  every  year,  my  hair  never  be- 
longs to  me  a  month,  the  nail  on  my  hand  is  only  a  passing 
possession.  I  doubt  whether  a  man  at  fifty  is  the  same 
material  being  that  he  is  at  fivc-and-twenty.' 

*  I  wonder,'  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  *  if  a  creditor  brought  an 
action  against  you  at  fifty  for  goods  delivei'cd  at  five-and- 
twenty,  one  could  set  up  the  want  of  identity  as  a  plea  in 
bar.     It  would  be  a  consolation  to  an  elderly  gentleman/ 

*  I  am  afraid  mankind  are  too  hostile  to  philosophy/  said 
Herbert,  smiling,  *  to  permit  so  desirable  a  consummation.' 

*  Should  you  consider  a  long  life  a  blessing  ?'  said  Ca- 
durcis. *  Would  you  like,  for  instance,  to  live  to  the  age  of 
Methusalcm  ? ' 

*  Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young,'  said  Herbert. 
*  For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  wished  to  die,  and  I  have 
sought  death.  But  my  feelings,  I  confess,  on  that  head  are 
at  present  very  much  modified.' 

^  iTouth,  glittering  youth!'  said  Cadurcis  in  a  muiting 
tone ;  *  I  remember  when  the  prospect  of  losing  my  youth 
frightened  me  out  of  my  wits ;  I  dreamt  of  nothing  but 
grej  hairs,  a  paunch,  and  the  goat  or  the  gravel.  But  I 
fancj  every  period  of  life  has  its  pleasures,  and  as  we  ad- 
fasce  in  life  the  exercise  of  power  and  the  possession  at 
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wealth  must  be  great  consnlatioiis  to  tbc  majoritf ;    we 
bully  our  children  and  hoard  onr  caah." 

'Two  most  Qoble  occapntions ! '  etud  Herliert ;  'but  1 
tlitnk  in  this  world  there  is  just  as  good  a  chance  of  being 
bulhed  by  our  children  first,  and  paying  tlieir  debts  after- 

'  Faith!  you  are  riyht,'  said  Cadarcis,  langbing',  'Bud 
lucky  is  he  who  has  neither  creditors  nor  oflBpring,  and 
who  owes  neitlior  money  nor  afiection,  after  all  tlie  most 
difficult  to  pay  of  the  two.' 

'  It  cannot  bo  commanded,  certainly,'  said  Herbert. 
'  There  is  do  usury  far  iove.' 

'And  yet  it  is  very  expensive,  too,  sometimes,  said  Cti- 
durciH,  laughing,     '  For  my  part,  ^Tupathy  is  a  puszler.' 

'  You  should  read  Cabauis,'  said  Herbert,  '  if  indeed,  yon 
have  not.  I  think  I  may  find  it  hore ;  I  will  leud  it  you. 
It  has,  from  its  subject,  many  errors,  but  it  is  very  su^cs- 
live.' 

■  Now,  that  is  kind,  for  I  have  not  ft  book  here,  and,  after 
ail,  there  is  nothing  hke  reading.  I  wish  I  liail  rend  more, 
but  it  is  not  too  late.  I  envy  yuu  your  learning,  besides  so 
many  other  things.  However,  I  hope  we  shall  not  part  in 
a  hurry ;  we  have  met  at  last,'  ho  said,  extending  his  band, 
'  and  we  were  always  friends.' 

Herbert  shofik  his  hand  very  warmly.  '  I  can  aasnre 
yon.  Lord  Cadarcis,  you  have  not  a  more  sincere  admirer 
of  your  genina.  I  am  happy  in  your  society.  For  myself^ 
I  now  aspire  to  be  nothing  better  than  an  idler  in  life, 
turning  over  a  page,  and  sometimea  noting  down  a  fancy. 
You  have,  it  appears,  known  my  family  long  and  intimately, 
and  yon  were,  doubtless,  surprised  at  finding  me  with  them. 
I  faave  returned  to  my  hearth,  and  1  am  content.  Once  I 
sacriGced  my  happiness  to  my  philosophy,  and  now  I  have 
Bacrificcd  my  philosopby  to  my  happiness.' 

'Dear  friend!'  said  Cadurcis,  putting  his  arm  affection- 
ately in  Herbert's  as  tliey  walked  along,  '  for,  indeed,  joa 
mnst  allow  me  to  a^le  you  so ;  all  thu  happiness  and  all  ttc 
sorrow  of  my  life  alike  (low  from  your  roofl' 
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In  tho  meantime  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  came  fortb 
from  the  villa  to  their  morning  meal  in  their  amphitheatre 
of  hills.     Marmion  was  not  there  to  greet  them  as  nsnaL 

'  Was  not  Plantagenet  amusing  last  night  ? '  said  Vene- 
tia ;  '  and  are  not  70a  happy,  dear  mother,  to  see  him  onoo 
more? 

'  Indeed  I  am  now  always  happy,'  said  Lady  Annabel. 

'  And  George  was  telling  me  last  night,  in  this  portico, 
of  all  their  life.  He  is  more  attached  to  Plantagenet 
than  ever.  He  says  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  have 
behaved  with  greater  kindness,  or  to  have  led,  in  every 
sense,  a  more  calm  and  rational  life.  When  he  was  alone 
at  Athens,  he  did  nothing  bat  write.  Greorgo  says  that 
all  his  former  works  are  nothing  to  what  he  has  written 
now.' 

'  He  is  very  engaging,'  said  Lady  Annabel. 

'  I  think  he  will  be  such  a  delightful  companion  for  papa. 
I  am  sure  papa  must  like  him.  I  hope  he  will  stay  some 
time ;  for,  after  all,  poor  dear  papa,  he  must  require  a  little 
amusement  besides  our  society.  Instead  of  being  with  his 
books,  he  might  be  walking  and  talking  with  Plantagenet. 
I  think,  dearest  mother,  we  shall  be  happier  than  ever ! ' 

At  this  moment  Herbert,  with  Cadurcis  leaning  on  his 
arm,  and  apparently  speaking  with  great  earnestness,  ap- 
peared  in  the  distance.  *  There  they  are,'  said  Vonetiu; 
'  I  know  they  would  be  friends.  Gome,  dearest  mother,  let 
us  meet  them.' 

*  You  see.  Lady  Annabel,'  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  •  it  is  just 
as  I  said :  Mr.  George  is  not  here ;  ho  is  having  tea  and 
toast  on  board  the  brig.' 

'  I  do  not  believe  it,'  said  Venetia,  smiling. 
They  seated  themselves  at  the  breakfast- table. 

•  You  sliould  have  seen  our  Apennine  breakfasts  in  the 
autumn.  Lord  Cadurcis,*  said  Herbert.  'Every  fruit  of 
nature  seemed  crowded  bcroie  us.  It  was  indeed  a  meal 
for  a  poet  or  a  painter  like  Paul  Veronese ;  our  grapes,  our 
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figs,  our  peaches,  oar  moimUiiu  Gtmwbeniea,  tiiey  made  a 
glowing  picture.  For  my  part,  I  Lave  an  original  prejudice 
against  animal  food  which  I  have  nuvcr  quite  overcome, 
nod  I  believe  it  ia  only  to  pleasG  Lady  Aimabol  that  I  hftre 
relapsed  into  the  heresy  of  cutlets.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  have  grown  fatter,  Lady  Annabel  ? '  said 
Lord  Cadnrcis,  starting  up;  '  I  bronght  myself  down  at 
Athens  to  bread  and  olivcH,  but  I  have  been  committing 
leiriblo  excesses  lately,  bnt  only  fish.' 

'  Ah !  here  is  Georrre  i '  said  Lady  Annabel. 

And  Captain  Cadurcis  appeared,  followed  by  a  couple  of 
aailopg,  bearing  a  hage  case. 

'  George,'  said  Veuetia,  '  I  have  been  deFending  yon 
against  Plantageitet ;  he  said  yon  would  not  come.' 

'Never  mind,  George,  it  was  only  behind  your  back,' 
Baid  Lord  Cadnrcis;  'and,  under  those  legitimate  circnm- 
Kfancea,  why  even  onr  best  frionds  cannot  expect  na  to 
spare  them.' 

'I  have  brought  Veaetia  her  toys,"  said  Captain  Cador- 
cis,  '  and  she  was  right  to  defend  me,  as  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  her.' 

The  top  of  the  case  was  tnoeked  off,  and  all  the  Turkish 
bnfTooncries,  as  Cadnrcia  called  them,m3de  their  appearance : 
shppers,  and  shawls,  and  bottles  of  perfumes,  and  litUe 
hand  mirrors,  beautifully  embroidered ;  and  fanciful  dag- 
gers, and  ro^ai'ics,  and  a  thousand  other  articles,  of  wHob 
they  had  plundered  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople. 

'  And  hero  is  a  TnrkJah  volume  of  poetry,  beantifnlly 
illuminated ;  and  that  ia  for  yon,'  said  Cadurcis  giving  it 
to  Herbert.  '  Perhaps  it  ia  a  translation  of  one  of  our 
works.     Who  knows  ?     We  can  always  say  it  is.' 

'This  ia  the  second  present  you  have  made  me  thii 
morning.  Here  is  a  volume  of  my  works,'  said  Herbert, 
producing  the  book  that  Cadurcis  had  before  given  him. 
'  I  never  expected  that  anything  I  wrote  would  be  sa 
bononred.  This,  too,  is  the  work  of  which  I  am  the  least 
ashamed  for  my  wife  admired  it.     There,  Annabel,  even 
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ibongh  Lord  Cadurds  is  hore,  I  will  present  it  to  you  ;  'tis 
an  old  friend.' 

Lady  Annabel  accepted  the  book  very  graciously,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  the  temptations  of  her  toys,  Venetia  could  not 
rofirain  from  peeping  over  her  mother's  shoulder  at  its  con- 
tents. *  Mother,'  she  whispered,  in  a  voice  inaudible  save 
to  Lady  Annabel,  *  I  may  read  this! ' 

Lady  Annabel  gave  it  her. 

*  And  now  we  must  send  for  Pauncefort,  I  think,'  said 
Lady  Annabel,  *  to  collect  and  take  care  of  our  treasures.' 

*  Pauncefort,'  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  when  that  gentlewoman 
appeared,  *  I  have  brought  you  a  shawl,  but  I  could  not 
bring  you  a  turban,  because  the  Turkish  ladies  do  not  wear 
turbans ;  but  if  I  had  thought  we  should  have  met  so  soon, 
I  would  have  had  one  made  on  purpose  for  you.' 

*  La !  my  lord,  you  always  are  so  polite ! ' 


CHAPTER  V. 


When  the  breakfast  was  over,  they  wandered  about  the 
▼alley,  which  Cadurcis  could  not  sufficiently  admire.  Lisen- 
sibly  he  drew  Venetia  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  showing  her  a  view  at  some  little  distance.  They 
walked  along  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet,  which  glided  through 
the  hills,  until  they  were  nearly  a  mile  from  the  villa, 
though  still  in  sight. 

'  Venetia,'  he  at  length  said,  turning  the  conversation  to  a 
more  interesting  topic,  '  your  father  and  myself  have  disbur- 
ihened  our  minds  to  each  other  this  morning ;  I  think  we 
know  each  other  now  as  well  as  if  we  were  as  old  acquaint- 
ances as  myself  and  his  daughter.' 

<  Ah !  I  knew  that  you  and  papa  must  agree,'  said  Venetia; 
*  I  was  saying  so  this  morning  to  my  mother.' 

*  Venetia^'  said  Cadurds,  with  a  laughing  eye,  *  all  this  is 
very  strange,  is  it  not  P ' 
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'  Very  Htrange,  indeed,  Planfagenet ;  I  slionld  not  Iw  sni^ 
prised  if  it  appeared  to  yoo  as  yet  even  incredible." 

■  It  is  niiraculonB,'  said  Cadnrcis,  '  bat  not  incredible ;  an 
angel  interfered,  and  worked  the  miracle.     I  know  all,* 

Tenetia  looked  at  him  with  a  faint  flash  upon  her  cheek  ; 
she  gathered  a  flovrer  and  placked  it  to  pieces. 

'  What  a  singTJar  deatiDj  oars  has  been,  Venetia ! '  said 
Cadurcia.  '  Do  you  know,  I  can  sit  for  an  hour  together  and 
mnse  over  it.' 

'  Can  yon,  Plantagenet  ?' 

'  1  have  each  an  citraordinary  meraoiy  j  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  forgot  anything.  We  have  hud  some  remarkable  oon- 
Teraationa  in  onr  time,  eh,  Venetia  ?  Do  yon  remember 
my  visit  to  Chcrbnry  before  I  went  to  Carobridgt*.  and  tba 
laat  time  I  ean*  yon  before  I  left  England  P  And  now  it  all 
ends  in  this !     What  do  yon  think  of  it,  Venetia  ? ' 

'  Think  of  what,  Plantagenet  ? ' 

'  Why,  of  this  reconciliation  ? ' 

*  Dear  Flant^^net,  what  can  1  think  of  it  but  what  I  hare 
expressed,  that  it  is  a  wonderful  event,  but  the  happiest  in 
my  life.' 

'You  are  qnit«  happy  now  P' 

'  Quite.' 

'  1  see  yon  do  not  care  for  me  the  least.' 

'  Plantagenet,  yon  are  perverse.     Are  yon  not  here  P ' 

'  Did  yon  ever  think  of  me  when  I  was  away?  ' 

'  You  know  very  well,  Plantagenet,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  cease  to  be  interested  in  you.  Could  I  refrain  from 
thinking  of  such  a  friend  P ' 

'Friend !  poh !  I  am  not  yonr  friend;  and,  as  for  that, 
yon  never  once  mentioned  my  name  to  yonr  father,  Misa 


'  Yon  might  easily  conceive  that  there  were  reasons  for 
snch  silence,'  said  Venetia.  '  It  coold  not  arise  on  my  part 
from  forg«tfaIneH8  or  indifference ;  for,  even  if  my  feelings 
were  changed  towards  yon.  yon  are  not  a  person  that  onu 
would,  or  even  could,  avoid  speaking  of,  especially  to  papa, 
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who  mnat  have  felt  sncli  interest  in  yon  !  I  am  sure,  oven 
if  I  had  not  known  you,  there  were  a  thousand  occasions 
which  would  have  called  your  name  to  my  lips,  had  they 
been  uncontrolled  by  other  considerations.' 

'  Come,  Venetia,  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  compliments 
from  you,'  said  Lord  Cadurcis ;  '  no  blarney.  I  wish  you 
only  to  think  of  me  as  you  did  ton  years  ago.  I  will  not 
have  our  hearts  polluted  by  the  yulgarity  of  fame.  I  want 
you  to  feel  for  me  as  you  did  when  we  were  children.  I  will 
not  be  an  object  of  interest,  and  admiration,  and  fiddlestick 
to  you ;  I  will  not  submit  to  it.' 

'  Well,  you  shall  not,'  said  Venetia^  laughing.  '  I  will  not 
admire  you  the  least ;  I  will  only  think  of  you  as  a  good 
little  boy.' 

'  Tou  do  not  love  mo  any  longer,  I  soe  that,'  said  Ca- 
durcis. 

'  Tes  I  do,  Plantagenet.' 

'  Yon  do  not  love  me  so  much  as  you  did  the  ni^ht  bo- 
fore  I  went  to  Eton,  and  we  sat  over  the  fire  ?  Ah  1  how 
oflen  I  have  thought  of  that  night  when  I  was  at  Athens  I ' 
he  added  in  a  tone  of  emotion, 

'  Dear  Plantagenet,'  said  Yenetia,  *  do  not  bo  silly.  I  am 
in  the  highest  spirits  in  the  world ;  I  am  quite  gay  with 
happiness,  and  all  because  yon  have  returned.  Do  not  uptAl 
my  pleasure.' 

'  Ah,  Yenetia !  I  see  how  it  b ;  yon  have  forgotten  me,  or 
worse  than  forgotten  me.' 

*  Well,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  satisfy 
you,'  aaid  Venetia.  '  I  think  you  very  unreasonable,  and  very 
ungrateful  too,  for  I  have  always  been  your  friend,  Planta- 
genet,  and  I  am  sure  yon  know  it.  Yon  sent  me  a  message 
before  yon  went  abroad.' 

^Darling ! '  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  seizing  her  hand,  '  I  am 
not  ungrateful,  I  am  not  unreasonable.  I  ad^/re  yon,  Y<m 
were  Tery  kind  then,  when  all  the  world  was  against  me. 
You  shall  see  how  I  will  pay  them  oflT,  the  dogs !  and  worse 
titan  dogSy  their  betters  Lit;  dogs  are  faiiLfuL     Do  joa 
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remember  poor  old  Marmion  P  How  we  were  myBtifiod, 
Tenetia  I  Little  did  we  think  thea  who  was  llartnion's 
godfather,' 

Venetia  smiled  ;  bnt  she  Baid,  '  I  do  not  Uke  this  bitter. 
neas  of  yours,  Plantagenet.  You  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  world,  and  you  magnify  a  petty  sqaabble  wiUi 
a  contemptible  coterie  into  a  quarrel  with  a  nution.  It  ia 
cot  a  wise  hamonr,  and,  if  yoa  indulge  it,  it  will  not  bo  ft 
happy  one.' 

'  I  will  do  exactly  what  yoa  wish  on  every  Bnbject,'  eaid 
Cadurcis,  '  if  yon  will  do  exactly  what  I  wish  on  one." 

'  Well ! '  said  Venetia. 

'  Ouco  you  told  me,"  said  CudnrL-is,  '  that  you  wotdd  not 
marry  ma  without  the  consent  of  yonr  father  ;  then,  mott 
nnfairly,  you  added  to  yoar  conditions  the  consent  of  yotir 
mother.  Now  both  your  parents  are  Tory  opportnnely  at 
hand  ;  let  as  fall  down  upon  our  knees,  nnd  beg  their  bless- 
ing." 

'  0 !  my  dear  Plantagenet,  1  think  it  will  be  mncb  better 
for  me  never  to  mariy.  We  are  both  happy  now  ;  let  us  re- 
main so.  Yon  can  live  here,  and  I  can  bo  yonr  sister.  Will 
not  that  do  ?  ' 

'  Ko,  Venetift,  it  will  not.' 

'  Dear  Planti^net ! '  said  Venetia  with  a  faltering  voice, 
'  if  you  knew  how  mnch  I  hud  euliered,  dear  Flantagenet !' 

'  I  know  it  \  I  know  oil,'  said  Cadurcis,  taking  ber  arm 
and  placing  it  tenderly  in  bis.  '  Now  listen  to  me,  sweet 
girl ;  I  loved  yon  when  a  child,  when  I  waa  unknown  to  the 
world,  and  unknown  to  myself ;  I  loved  yon  as  a  3roiith  not 
utterly  inexperienced  in  the  woild,  and  when  my  rising 
passions  bad  tanght  me  to  speculate  on  the  character  of 
women ;  I  loved  you  as  a  man,  Venetia,  with  that  world  at 
my  feet,  that  world  which  I  scorn,  but  wliich  I  will  com- 
mand ;  I  have  been  constant,  Venetia ;  yonr  heart  assures 
yon  of  that.  You  are  the  only  being  in  existence  who  exer- 
cieeB  over  mo  any  inSoenc^e  ;  and  the  influeace  you  possew 
is  irresistible  and  eternal.     It  springs  from  some  deep  ftiul 
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mysterionB  sjrmpathj  of  blood  which  I  cannot  penetrato. 
It  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by  time.  It  is 
entirely  independent  of  its  action,  I  pretend  not  to  love  you 
more  at  this  moment  than  when  I  first  saw  you,  when  you 
entered  the  terrace-room  at  Cherbury  and  touched  my 
cheek.  From  that  moment  I  was  yours.  I  declare  to  you, 
most  solemnly  I  declare  to  you,  that  I  know  not  what  love 
is  except  to  you.  The  world  has  called  me  a  libertine ;  the 
truth  is,  no  other  woman  can  command  my  spirit  for  an 
hour.  I  see  through  them  at  a  glance.  I  read  all  their 
weakness,  frivolity,  vanity,  affectation,  as  if  they  wero 
touched  by  the  revealing  rod  of  Asmodeus.  You  were  born 
to  be  my  bride.  Unite  yourself  with  me,  control  my  destiny, 
and  my  course  shall  be  like  the  sun  of  yesterday ;  but  reject 
me,  reject  me,  and  I  devote  all  my  energies  to  the  infernal 
gods ;  I  will  pour  my  lava  over  the  earth  until  all  that  re- 
mains of  my  fatal  and  exhausted  nature  is  a  black  and 
barren  cone  surrounded  by  bitter  desolation.' 

*  Plantagenet,  be  calm  ! ' 

•  I  am  perfectly  calm,  Venetia.  Tou  talk  to  me  of  your 
sufferings.  What  has  occasioned  them  ?  A  struggle  against 
nature.  Nature  has  now  triumphed,  and  you  are  happy. 
What  necessity  was  there  for  all  this  misery  that  has  fallen 
on  your  house  ?  Why  is  your  father  an  exile  ?  Do  not  you 
think  that  if  your  mother  had  chosen  to  exert  her  influence 
she  might  have  prevented  the  most  fatal  part  of  his  career  ? 
Undoubtedly  despair  impelled  his  actions  as  much  as  philo- 
sophy, though  I  give  him  credit  for  a  pure  and  lofty  spirit, 
to  no  man  more.  But  not  a  murmur  against  your  mother 
from  me.  She  received  my  overtures  of  reconciliation  last 
night  with  more  than  cordiality.  She  is  your  mother, 
Venetia,  and  she  once  was  mine.  Indeed,  I  love  her ;  in- 
deed, you  would  find  that  I  would  study  her  happiness. 
For  after  all,  sweet,  is  there  another  woman  in  existence 
better  qualified  to  fill  the  position  of  my  mother-in-law  ?  I 
€Oiild  not  behave  unkindly  to  her ;  I  could  not  treat  her  with 
neglect  or  harshness  ;  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  her  many 


odwiralilo  qnaliUes,  but  From  otber  conBidemiions,  Yenetia, 


consideratioiia  we  □ 
mother  ;  I  do,  indeed,  Vem 
lier  last  words  to  ma  wlie 
only  behave  kindly  to  me, 
I  should  make.     Too  ^ 


n  forget.  By  heavens  1 1  love  your 
■ti'ft  !  I  rememherao  many  things; 
•a  I  went  io  Eton.  If  she  would 
yoQ  would  see  what  a  son-in-law 
luld  be  jealous,  that  you  ebonld, 
Venetia.  I  can  bear  anything  from  you,  Vecetia,  but,  with 
others,  I  cannot  Jorget  who  I  am.  It  tnakea  me  bitter  to 
be  treated  as  Lady  Annabel  treated  me  last  year  in  London : 
bat  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  and  I  recall  all  her  maternal 
love ;  I  do  indeed,  Venetia ;  last  night  wbon  ehe  waa  kind  I 
could  have  kissed  her  I ' 

Poor  Venetia  oonld  not  answer,  her  tears  were  flowing 
HO  plenteonsly.  '  I  have  told  yonr  father  all,  sweetest,'  said 
Cadurcia ;  '  I  concealed  nothing.' 

'And  what  said  he?'  murmured  Venetia. 

*  It  rest*  with  your  mother.  After  all  that  has  passed,  ho 
will  not  attempt  to  control  your  fate.  And  he  is  right. 
Perhaps  his  interference  in  my  iavoDr  might  even  injure  me. 
Bnt  there  is  no  cause  for  despair ;  all  I  wanted  was  to  come 
to  an  nndcratanding  with  yon ;  to  be  sure  you  loved  me  as 
yon  always  have  done.  I  will  not  be  imimtient.  I  will  do 
ovcrything  to  soothe  and  conciliate  and  gratify  Lady  An- 
nabel ;  yon  will  eeo  how  I  will  behave  1  Aa  yoa  say,  too, 
we  are  happy  because  we  are  together ;  and,  thcretbre,  it 
would  be  nnreasonable  not  to  be  patient.  I  never  can  be 
anSoiently  grateful  for  this  meeting.  I  concluded  you 
woold  be  in  England,  though  we  were  on  our  way  to  llilan 
to  inquire  after  yea.  George  has  been  a  great  comfort  to 
me  in  all  thii)  aSur,  Venetia  ;  he  loves  yon,  Venetia,  almost 
as  much  as  I  do.  I  think  I  should  have  gone  mad  daring 
that  cursed  afl'air  in  England,  had  it  not  been  for  George, 
I  thought  you  would  hate  me ;  but,  when  George  brooght  mo 
yonr  mcsiiage,  I  cared  for  nothing ;  and  then  his  visit  lo  tlie 
lake  was  so  devihah  kind !  He  is  a  noblo  fellow  and  a 
true  friend.  My  aweet,  sweet  Venetia,  diy  yonr  eyes.  Lot 
tu  rejoin  tbom  with  a  smile.   We  have  not  been  long  kwaj. 
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I  will  pretend  we  liave  been  violet  hunting,'  said  Cadurcia, 
stooping  down  and  plucking  up  a  handful  of  flowers.  '  Do 
you  remember  our  violets  at  home,  Venetia  ?  Do  you  know, 
Yenetia,  I  always  fancy  every  human  being  is  like  some  ob- 
ject in  nature ;  and  you  always  put  me  in  mind  of  a  violet, 
so  fresh  and  sweet  and  delicate !' 


CHAPTER  VL 


*  We  have  been  exploring  the  happy  valley,*  said  Lord 
Cadurcis  to  Lady  Annabel,  *  and  here  is  our  plunder,'  and 
he  gave  her  the  violets. 

*  You  were  always  fond  of  flowers,'  said  Lady  Annabel. 

*  Yes,  I  imbibed  the  taste  from  you,'  said  Cadurcis,  grati- 
fied by  the  gracious  remark. 

He  seated  himself  at  her  feet,  examined  and  admired  her 
work,  and  talked  of  old  times,  but  with  such  infinite  dis- 
cretion, that  he  did  not  arouse  a  single  painful  association. 
Venetia  was  busied  with  her  fiither's  poems,  and  smiled 
often  at  the  manuscript  notes  of  Cadurcis.  Lying,  as  usual, 
on  the  grass,  and  leaning  his  head  on  his  left  arm,  Herbert 
was  listening  to  Captain  Cadurcis,  who  was  endeavouring 
to  give  him  a  clear  idea  of  the  Bosphorus.  Thus  the  morn- 
ing wore  away,  until  the  sun  drove  them  into  the  villa. 

*  I  will  show  you  my  library,  Lord  Cadurcis,'  said  Her- 
bert. 

Cadurcis  followed  him  into  a  spacious  apartment,  where 
he  found  a  collection  so  considerable  that  he  could  not  sup- 
press his  surprise.  '  Italian  spoils  chiefly,'  said  Herbert ; '  a 
friend  of  mine  purchased  an  old  Ubrary  at  Bologna  for  me, 
and  it  turned  out  richer  than  I  imagined  :  the  rest  are  old 
friends  that  have  been  with  me,  many  of  them  at  least,  at 
college.  I  brought  them  back  with  me  from  America^  for 
then  they  were  my  only  friends.' 

'  Can  you  find  Cabanis  ?*  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 
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HcTberl  looked  alxtnt.  '  It  is  in  this  neigliboorhood,  I 
imngiue,'  he  said.     Cadnrcia  endeavoiired  to  asaiat  him. 

'Wliat  ia  this?'  he  said;  'Plato!' 

'I  ehoulil  like  to  read  Plato  at  Athena,'  Eftid  Herbert. 
'My  ambition  now  does  not  soar  beyond  Bucli  elegant 
fortnne.' 

'  Wo  are  all  nnder  great  obligatjons  to  Plato,'  said  Ca- 
dnrcis.  '  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  London,  I  always 
profcBsed  myself  his  disciple,  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
rusulta  I  experienced.    Platonic  love  was  a  great  invention.' 

Herbert  smiled ;  but,  as  he  eaw  Cadurcia  knew  uotLing 
ahoot  the  subject,  ho  made  no  reply. 

'  Plalo  says,  or  at  least  I  think  he  says,  that  life  is  love,' 
Boid  Cadnrcis.  '  I  have  said  it  myself  in  a  very  grand  way 
too ;  I  boliepe  1  cribbed  it  from  you.  But  what  does  ho 
luean  P   I  am  snre  I  meant  nothing  ;  bnt  I  dare  say  yon  did.* 

'  I  certainly  had  some  meaning,'  said  Herbert,  stopping 
in  hia  search,  and  smiling,  '  but  1  do  not  know  whether  I 
eipressed  it.  The  principle  of  every  motion,  that  ia  of  all 
life,  is  desire  or  love :  at  present,  I  am  in  love  with  the  lost 
volume  of  Cahanis,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  desire  of  ob- 
taining it,  I  ehonld  not  now  be  afforJing  any  testimony  of 
my  vitality  by  looking  after  it,' 

'  That  is  very  clear,'  aaid  Cadnrcia,  '  but  I  was  thinking 
of  lovo  in  the  volgar  eenae,  ia  the  shops  of  a  petticoat, 
Cei-tninly,  when  I  am  iu  love  with  a  woman,  I  feel  love  ia 
life  ;  but,  when  I  am  out  of  love,  which  ofton  happens,  and 
generally  very  snon,  I  etill  contrive  to  live.' 

'We  exifit,'  said  Herbert,  'becaiiso  we  sympathiaa.  If 
wo  did  not  sympathise  with  the  air,  we  should  die.  Bnt, 
if  we  only  sympathised  with  the  air,  we  should  ba  in  thn 
lowest  order  of  brutes,  baser  than  the  sloth.  Mount  from 
the  sloth  to  the  ]ioet.  It  is  sympathy  that  makes  jou  a 
poet.  It  is  your  desire  that  the  airy  children  of  your  brain 
ahould  l>e  bom  anew  within  another's,  that  makes  yon 
create ;  therefore,  a  miannthropioal  poet  is  a  oontradictioa 
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*  But  when  he  writes  a  lampoon  ?*  said  Cadurcis. 

'  He  desires  that  the  majority,  ivho  are  not  lampooned^ 
should  share  his  hate,'  said  Herhert. 
-  *  But  Swift  lampooned  the  species,'  said  Cadurcis.     '  For 
mj  part,  I  think  life  is  hatred.' 

*  But  Swift  was  not  sincere,  for  he  wrote  the  Drapier's 
Letters  at  the  same  time.  Besides,  the  very  fact  of  your 
abusing  mankind  proves  that  you  do  not  hate  them ;  it  is 
clear  that  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  their  good  opinion 
of  your  wit.  You  value  them,  you  esteem  them,  you  love 
them.  Their  approbation  causes  you  to  act,  and  makes  you 
happy.  As  for  sexual  love,*  said  Herbert,  *of  which  you 
were  speaking,  its  quality  and  duration  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  sympathy  that  subsists  between  the  two  persons 
interested.  Plato  believed,  and  I  believe  with  him,  in  the 
existence  of  a  spiritual  antitype  of  the  soul,  so  that  when 
we  are  bom,  there  is  something  within  us  which,  from  the 
instant  we  live  and  move,  thirsts  aficr  its  likeness.  This 
propensity  develops  itself  with  the  development  of  our 
nature.  The  gratification  of  the  senses  soon  becomes  a 
very  small  part  of  that  profound  and  complicated  sentiment, 
which  we  call  love.  Love,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  universal 
thii^t  for  a  communion,  not  merely  of  the  senses,  but  of  our 
whole  nature,  intellectual,  imaginative,  and  sensitive.  Ho 
who  finds  his  antitypo,  enjoys  a  love  perfect  and  enduring ; 
time  cannot  change  it,  distance  cannot  remove  it ;  the  sym- 
pathy is  complete.  Ho  who  loves  an  object  that  approaches 
liis  antitype,  its  proportionately  happy,  the  sympathy  is  feeble 
or  strong,  as  it  may  bo.  If  men  were  properly  educated, 
and  their  faculties  fully  developed,'  continued  Herbert,  *the 
discovery  of  the  antitype  would  bo  easy ;  and,  when  the  day 
arrives  that  it  is  a  matter  of  course,  the  perfection  of  civili- 
sation will  be  attained.' 

*  I  believe  in  Plato,'  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  *  and  I  think  I 
have  found  my  antitype.  His  theory  accounts  for  what  I 
never  could  understand.' 


CHAPTER  VIL 
In  tlio  coarse  of  the  evening  Lady  Annabel  requested  lionJ 
Cadnrcis  and  bis  cousin  to  take  np  tbcir  qnartcrs  at  the 
villa.  Independent  of  tbe  deligbt  which  such  an  invitation 
oceaaioned  him,  Codurcia  weis  donlily  gratified  bj  ita  bciog 
given  by  her.  It  waa  indeed  hor  unprompted  solicitation ; 
for  neither  Herbert  nor  even  Venetja,  however  much  they 
desired  ttie  airanpiement,  waa  aniionB  to  appear  eager  for 
ite  fulfilment.  Dtsiroua  of  pleasing  her  husband  and  her 
daughter  ;  a  tittle  penitent  aa  to  her  provions  treatment  of 
Cadurcis,  now  that  time  and  strange  eventa  bad  combined 
to  Boftcn  her  feelings;  and  won  by  his  engaging domcanoor 
towards  herself,  Lady  Annabel  bod  of  mere  impulse  re- 
solved upon  the  act ;  and  she  was  repaid  by  the  general 
lur  of  gaiety  and  onn*«nt  whiob  it  diffused  through  Uie 

Few  weeks  indeed  passed  era  her  ladyship  (aught  licnelf 
even  to  contemplate  the  poasibilify  of  an  nnion  between 
her  daughter  and  Lord  Cadurcis.  The  change  wtiich  had 
occurred  in  her  own  feelings  and  position  had  in  her  esti- 
mation removed  very  considerable  barriers  to  snch  a  result. 
It  would  nob  become  her  again  to  urge  the  peculiarity  of 
his  temperament  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  marriage  i 
that  was  out  of  the  question,  even  if  the  conscience  of  lady 
Annabel  herself,  now  that  she  was  bo  happy,  were  perfectly 
free  from  any  participation  in  the  cauBes  which  occasioned 
the  original  estrangement  between  Herbert  and  heraclf. 
Desirous  too,  as  all  mothers  are,  that  her  daughter  shnnld 
be  suitably  married.  Lady  Annabel  could  not  shut  her  eyeE 
to  the  great  improbability  of  snch  an  event  occurring,  now 
that  Veuetia  had,  as  it  were,  resigned  all  connection  with 
her  native  country.  As  to  her  daughter  marrying  a 
foreigner,  the  very  idea  was  intolerable  to  her;  and  Venetia 
appeared  therefore  to  have  resumed  that  singular  and  deli- 
cate position  which  ahe  occupied  at  Clicrbury  in  earlier 
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years,  when  Lady  Annabol  had  esteemed  her  conneciioii 
with  Lord  Cadurcis  so  fortniiate  and  anspicions.  Moreorer, 
while  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  birth,  rank,  country,  and  considera- 
tion, offered  in  every  view  of  the  case  so  gratifying  an  alli- 
ance, he  was  perhaps  the  only  Englishman  whose  marriage 
into  her  family  would  not  deprive  her  of  the  society  of  her 
child.     Cadurcis  had  a  great  distaste  for  England,  which 
he  seized  every  opportunity  to  express.     He  continually 
declared  that  he  would  never  return  there ;  and  his  habits 
of  seclusion  and  study  so  entirely  accorded  with  those  of 
her  husband,  that  Lady  Annabel  did  not  doubt  they  would 
continue  to  form  only  one  family ;  a  prospect  so  engaging 
to  her,  that  it  would  perhaps  have  alone  removed  the  dis- 
trust which  she  had  so  unfortunately  cherished  against  the 
admirer  of  her  daughter ;  and  although  some  of  his  reputed 
opinions  occasioned  her  doubtless  considerable  anxiety,  he 
was  nevertheless  very  young,  and  far  from  emancipated 
from  the  beneficial  influence  of  his  early  education.     She 
was  sanguine  that  this  sheep  would  yet  return  to  the  fold 
where  once  he  had  been  tended  with  so  much  solicitude. 
When  too  she  called  to  mind  the  chastened  spirit  of  her 
husband,  and  could  not  refrain  from  feeling  that,  had  she 
not  quitted  him,  he  might  at  a  much  earlier  period  liave 
attained  a  mood  so  full  of  promise  and  to  her  so  cheering, 
she  could  not  resist  the  persuasion  that,  under  the  influence 
of  Venetia,  Cadurcis  might  speedily  free  himself  from  the 
dominion  of  that  arrogant  genius  to  which,  rather  than  to 
any  serious  conviction,  the  result  of  a  studious  philosophy, 
she  attributed  his  indiflerence  on  the  most  important  of 
subjects.     On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  with  no  common 
gratification  that  Lady  Annabel  observed  the  strong  and 
intimate  friendship  that  arose  between  her  husband  and 
Cadurcis.     They  were  inseparable  companions.     Indepen- 
dently of  the  natural  sympathy  between  two  highly  ima- 
ginative minds,  there  were  in  the  superior  experience,  the 
noble  character,  the  vast  knowledge,  and. refined  taste  of 
Herbert,  charms  of  which  Cadurcis  was  very  susceptible. 
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Cadurcia  Lad  not  been  a  great  reader  himself,  BJid  he  liked 
the  company  of  one  whose  mind  was  at  ddco  so  richly  col- 
tnred  and  so  deeply  meditative :  tlina  he  oblained  matter 
and  spirit  distilled  through  the  alembic  of  another's  braia. 
Jealousy  had  never  had  a  plaoo  in  Herbert's  temperament; 
now  he  was  insensible  even  to  emulation.  He  spoke  of 
Cadurcis  bs  he  thought,  with  the  highest  admiration ;  as 
one  withont  a  rival,  and  in  wbose  power  it  was  to  obtain 
an  imperishable  fame.  It  was  hia  liveliest  pleaanre  to  assist 
the  tail  development  of  fiuch  an  intellect,  and  to  pour  ia 
him,  with  a  lavish  hand,  all  the  treasures  of  hia  ta«to,  hia 
learning,  his  fancy,  and  bis  meditation.  His  kind  heart, 
bis  winning  mannei^,  his  subdued  and  pcrfoct  temper,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  relation  whieli  he  bore  to  Venctia, 
completed  the  spell  which  bound  CsduroiB  to  him  wilh  all 
the  finest  feelings  of  his  nature.  It  was,  indeed,  an  iuter- 
conrse  peculiarly  bcneSci&l  to  Cadurcis,  whose  career  had 
hitherto  tended  rather  to  the  development  of  the  powop, 
than  the  refinement  of  hia  genina ;  and  to  whom  an  active 
communion  with  an  equal  spirit  of  a  more  matured  intelli- 
pence  woa  an  incident  rather  to  be  desired  than  expect*^. 
Herbert  and  Cadurcis,  therefore,  spent  their  mornings  to- 
gether, Eomctiniea  iu.  the  library,  sometimes  wandering  in 
the  chestnut  woods,  sometimes  sailing  in  the  boat  of  the 
brig,  for  they  were  both  fond  of  the  sea  :  in  these  eicnr- 
Bions,  George  was  in  general  their  companion.  He  bad 
become  a  great  favourita  with  Herbeit,  as  with  everybody 
else.  Ko  one  manflgod  a  boat  so  well,  altliough  Cadtircia 
prided  himself  also  on  hia  skill  in  this  respect ;  and  George 
was  BO  frank  and  unalTectcd,  and  so  used  to  bis  cousin's 
habits,  that  his  presence  never  enibnrrassed  Herbert  ftnd 
CailurciD,  and  they  read  or  conversed  quite  at  ihcir  case,  u 
if  there  were  no  third  person  to  mar,  by  his  want  of  sym- 
pathy, tlie  full  communion  of  their  intellect.  The  whole 
circle  met  at  dinner,  and  never  again  parted  until  at  a  late 
liour  of  night.  This  was  a  most  agreeable  life;  Cadorck 
himself,  Rood  hnmonrod   bccauge  ho  wa3   happy,   doaUy 
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exerted  himself  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Ladj  Annabel, 
and  felt  every  day  that  he  was  advancing.  Yenetia  always 
smiled  npon  him,  and  praised  him  delightftdly  for  his  de- 
lightfol  condnct. 

In  the  evening,  Herbert  would  read  to  them  the  manu- 
script poem  of  Gadurcis,  the  fruits  of  his  Attic  residence 
and  Grecian  meditations.  The  poet  would  sometimes  affect 
a  playful  bashfulness  on  this  head,  perhaps  not  altogether 
affected,  and  amuse  Yenetia,  in  a  whisper,  with  his  running 
comments ;  or  exclaim  with  an  arch  air,  *  I  say,  Yenetia, 
what  would  Mrs.  Montague  and  the  Blues  give  for  this,  eh  ? 
I  can  fancy  Hannah  More  in  decent  ecstasies ! ' 


CHAPTER  YIII. 


'  It  is  an  odd  thing,  my  dear  Herbert/  said  Gadurcis  to  his 
friend,  in  one  of  these  voyages,  *  that  destiny  should  have 
given  you  and  me  the  same  tutor.' 

'Masham! '  said  Herbert,  smiling.  'I  toll  you  what  is 
much  more  singular,  my  dear  Gadurcis ;  it  is,  that,  notwith- 
standing being  our  tutor,  a  mitre  should  have  fallen  upon 
his  head.' 

*  I  am  heartily  glad,'  said  Gadurcis.  *I  like  Masham  very 
much ;  I  really  have  a  sincere  affection  for  him.  Do  you 
know,  during  my  infernal  affair  about  those  accursed  Mont- 
eagles,  when  I  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  cut 
even  by  my  own  party  ;  think  of  that,  the  polished  ruffians ! 
Masham  was  the  only  person  who  came  forward  and  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  in  the  most  marked  manner.  A  bishop, 
too !  and  the  other  side !  that  was  good,  was  it  not  P  But 
he  would  not  see  his  old  pupil  snubbed ;  if  he  had  waited 
ten  minutes  longer,  he  might  have  had  a  chance  of  seeing 
him  massacred.  And  then  they  complain  of  my  abusing 
England,  my  mother  country ;  a  step-dame,  I  take  it.' 

*  Masham  if  in  politics  a  Tory,  in  religion  ultra-orthodox,' 
said  Herbert.     'He  hns  nothing  about  liim  of  the  latitudi- 
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ourian  ;  mid  yet  be  is  tiie  most  amiable  man  with  whom  I 
■m  acqaainted.  Katnre  has  given  him  a  kind  and  chari- 
table heart,  which  even  bis  opinions  liaye  not  succeeded  in 
spoiling.' 

'  Perhaps  that  ia  exactly  what  he  is  Baying  of  as  two  at 
this  moment,'  said  Cndurcis.  '  After  all,  whut  ia  truth  ?  It 
changes  as  yon  change  you  clime  or  your  country;  it 
changes  with  the  century.  Tlio  truth  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  is  not  the  truth  of  the  present  day,  utid  yet  it  may  have 
been  as  genuine.  Truth  at  Rome  i^  not  the  truth  of  Loo- 
don,  and  both  of  them  differ  from  the  truth  of  Constanti- 
nople.    For  my  part,  I  believe  everything.' 

'  Well,  that  is  practically  prudent,  if  it  be  metaphysically 
possible,'  said  Htrbert.  '  Do  you  know  that  I  have  alwayn 
been  of  opinion,  that  Poiilius  Pilate  has  been  greatly  mis- 
repi-esented  by  Lord  Biicon  in  the  quotation  of  his  celebtateJ 
question.  '  What  i»  truth  P'  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  tvonld 
not  wait  for  an  answer.  Let  ua  be  just  to  Pontins  Pilate, 
who  has  sins  enough  surely  to  answer  for.  There  is  no 
authority  for  the  jesting  humour  given  by  Lord  Bacon. 
Pilate  was  evidently  of  a  mercifnl  and  clement  disposition  ; 
probably  an  Epicurean.  Hia  question  referred  to  a  declara- 
tion immediately  preceding  it,  that  He  who  was  before  him 
came  to  bear  witness  to  the  tratb.  Pilate  inquired  what 
truth? ' 

'  Well,  I  always  have  a  prejodice  against  Pontius  Pilate.' 
said  Lord  Cadurcia ;  'and  I  think  it  is  from  seeing  him, 
when  I  was  a  child,  on  an  old  Dut«h  tile  fireplace  at  Mar^- 
ringhurat,  dressed  like  a  burgomaster.  One  cannot  got 
over  one's  early  impressions ;  bat  when  you  picture  biin  to 
mo  as  an  Epicurean,  he  assnmos  a  new  character.  I  fancy 
him  yoang,  noble,  eleganl,  nod  accomplished  ;  crowned  with 
a  wreath  and  waving  a  goblet,  and  enjoying  his  goTcmment 
vastly.' 

'Before  tlie  introduction  of  Christianity,'  said  Herbert^ 
'  the  philosophic  schools  answered  to  our  present  relipoiu 
sects.     Tou  said  of  a  man  that  he  was  a  Stoic  or  an  Epion- 
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reau,  as  yoa  saj  of  a  man  now  that  he  is  a  Galyinist  or  a 
Weslejan.* 

'  I  should  have  liked  to  have  known  Epicurus,*  said  Ca- 
durcis. 

'  I  would  sooner  have  known  him  and  Plato  than  any  of 
the  ancients/  said  Herbert.  'I  look  upon  Plato  as  the 
wisest  and  the  profoundest  of  men,  and  upon  Epicurus  as 
the  most  humane  and  gentle.' 

*  Now,  how  do  you  account  for  the  great  popularity  of 
Aristotle  in  modem  ages  P'  said  Cadurcis  ;  *  and  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  these,  at  least  his  equab  ?  Chance,  I 
suppose,  that  settles  everything.' 

'  By  no  means,'  said  Herbert.  *If  you  mean  by  chance 
an  absence  of  accountable  cause,  I  do  not  believe  such  a 
quality  as  chance  exists.  Every  incident  that  happens, 
must  be  a  link  in  a  chain.  In  the  present  case,  the  monks 
monopolised  literature,  such  as  it  might  be,  and  they  exer- 
cised their  intellect  only  in  discussing  words.  They,  there- 
fore, adopted  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics.  Plato  inter- 
fered with  their  heavenly  knowledge,  and  Epicurus,  who 
maintained  the  rights  of  man  to  pleasure  and  happiness, 
would  have  afforded  a  dangerous  and  seducing  contrast  to 
their  dark  and  miserable  code  of  morals.' 

'  I  think,  of  the  ancients,'  said  Cadurcis ;  '  Alcibiades  and 
Alexander  the  Great  are  my  favourites.  They  were  young, 
beautiful,  and  conquerors ;  a  great  combination.' 

*  And  among  the  modems  ? '  inquired  Herbert. 

*They  don't  touch  my  fancy,'  said  Cadurcis.  'Who  are 
your  heroes  ? ' 

'  Oh !  I  have  many ;  but  I  confess  I  should  like  to  pass  a 
day  with  Milton,  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney.' 

*  Among  mere  literary  men,'  said  Cadurcis, '  I  should  say 
Bayle.' 

'And  old  Montaigne  for  me,'  said  Herbert. 

*  Well,  I  would  iean  visit  him  in  his  feudal  chateau,'  said 
Cadurcis.  '  His  is  one  of  the  books  which  g^ve  a  spring  to 
the  mind.    Of  modem  times,  the  feudal  ages  of  Italy  most 
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interest  me.  I  think  that  wee  a.  spnngcide  of  ciTilisatdoii; 
all  the  fine  arts  flooriBbed  at  the  some  isDiueut.' 

'They  ever  will,'  said  Herbert.  '  All  the  inventive  arts 
maintain  a  Bynipathelio  connection  between  each  other,  for, 
after  all,  they  are  only  various  expreasioDS  of  one  internal 
power,  modified  by  different  circnmstancea  either  of  the 
individaal  or  of  society.  It  waa  so  in  the  age  of  Pericles ; 
I  mean  the  interval  which  intervened  between  tiie  birth  of 
that  great  man  and  the  death  of  Arietotle ;  undoubtedly, 
whether  considered  in  itself,  or  with  reference  to  the  effecU 
which  it  produced  upon  the  subsequent  destinies  of  civilised 
man,  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world.' 

'And  yet  tlie  age  of  Pericles  has  passed  away,'  said  Lord 
Cadurcis  mournfully,  'and  1  have  gazed  upon  the  moalderiog 
Parthenon.  0  Herbert !  you  are  a  great  thinker  and  mnae 
deeply ;  solve  rao  the  problem  why  so  unparalleled  A  pro- 
gress was  made  during  that  period  in  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  why  that  progi'ess,  bo  rapid  and  so  sustained,  so  soon 
received  a  check  and  became  retrograde  ?  ' 

'  It  is  a  problem  lelt,  to  the  wonder  and  conjectors  of 
posterity,'  said  Herbert.  '  But  its  solution,  periiftpn,  may 
principally  be  found  in  the  weakness  of  their  political  initi- 
tutions.  Nothiug  of  the  Athenians  remains  except  their 
genius ;  but  they  folhlled  their  purpose.  The  wrecks  and 
fragments  of  their  subtle  and  profound  minds  obscnraly 
suggest  to  us  the  grandeur  and  perfection  of  the  whole. 
Their  language  excels  every  other  tongue  of  the  Westeni 
world;  their  sculptures  baffle  all  subsequent  artists ;  crodibls 
witnesses  assure  us  that  their  paintings  were  not  inferior; 
and  we  are  only  accustomed  to  consider  the  painters  of 
Italy  as  those  who  have  brought  the  art  to  its  highest  per- 
fection, because  none  of  the  ancient  pictures  have  been 
preserved.  Yet  of  all  their  fine  aria,  it  waa  music  of  which 
the  Greeks  were  themselves  most  proud.  Its  tradidonaty 
eOects  were  &r  more  powerful  than  any  which  we  ezperienw 
from  the  oompositionB  of  our  timoB.  And  sow  for  their 
poetiy,  CadurciB.     It  ia  in  poetry,  and  poetry  alone,  that 


modern  nations  have  maintaiDed  the  majesty  of  genius.  Do 
we  equal  the  Greeks?     Do  we  even  excel  themP' 

'  Lot  na  prove  the  equality  first,'  said  Cadurcis.  '  The 
Greeks  excelled  in  every  Sfiecies  of  poetry.  In  some  we  do 
not  even  attempt  to  rival  them.  We  have  not  a  single 
modern  ode,  or  a  single  modem  pastoral.  We  have  no  cue 
to  place  by  Pindar,  or  the  eiquisite  Theocritus.  Ab  for  the 
epic,  1  confess  mjaelf  a  heretic  as  to  Homer ;  I  look  upon 
the  Iliad  aa  a  remnant  of  national  songs ;  the  wise  ones 
agree  that  the  Odyssey  is  the  work  of  a  later  age.  My 
instinct  agrees  with  the  result  of  their  researches.  I  credit 
their  conclusion.  The  Paradise  Lost  is,  doubtless,  a  great 
prodnction,  bat  the  sabject  is  monkish.  Dante  is  national, 
but  be  has  all  the  faults  of  a  barbarous  age.  In  general  the 
modem  ejiic  is  framed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Liad  ia 
an  orderly  composition.  They  are  indebted  for  this  fallacy 
to  Virgil,  who  called  order  out  of  chaos ;  but  the  ^neid,  all 
the  same,  appears  to  me  an  insipid  creation.  And  now  for 
the  drama.     You  will  adduce  Sbakspeare?" 

'  There  are  passages  in  Dante,'  said  Herbert, '  not  inferior, 
in  my  opinion,  to  any  exi)tting  Utoi-ary  composition,  but,  as 
a  whole,  I  will  not  make  my  stand  on  him ;  1  am  not  so 
clear  that,  as  a  lyric  poet,  Petrarch  may  not  rival  the  Greeks. 
Shakspeare  I  esteem  of  ineffable  merit.' 

'And  who  is  Shakapeare  ? '  said  Cadurcis.  '  We  know  of 
hini  as  much  as  we  do  of  Homer.  Did  he  write  half  Uie 
plnya  attributed  to  him  ?  Did  he  ever  write  a  single  whole 
play  F  I  doubt  it.  He  appeart*  to  me  to  Lave  been  ui 
inspired  adapter  for  the  theatres,  which  were  then  not  as 
good  as  bams.  I  take  hira  to  have  been  a  botoher  up  of 
old  plays.  Mis  popularity  ia  of  modem  date,  and  it  may  not 
;  it  vroold  have  surprised  him  marvellously.  Heaven 
koowB,  at  present,  all  that  bears  his  name  is  alike  admired ; 
ftad  ft  regnlarShaksperian  falls  into  ecstasies  with  trash  which 
daservea  a  niche  in  the  Dunciad.  For  my  part,  I  abhur  your 
irregular  geniuses,  and  I  love  to  listen  to  the  little  nightin- 
gsJa  of  Twickenham.' 
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'  I  have  ottea  observed,'  said  Herbert,  '  tbat  writers  of  au 
nabridled  iroagiiiation  themselves,  admire  those  whom  the 
world,  erroneoaaly,  in  my  opinion,  and  from  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  eeteems  correct.  I  am  mjself  aa  admirer  of  Pope, 
though  I  certainly  gbonld  not  ever  think  of  clasBJng  him 
among  the  great  creative  Bpirits.  And  yon,  yoa  are  the  last 
poet  in  the  world,  Cadnrcia,  whom  one  woald  hare  &aoted 
his  votary.' 

'  I  have  written  like  a  boy,'  snid  Cadarcia.  '  I  fonnd  the 
public  bite,  and  so  I  baited  on  with  tainted  meat.  I  have 
never  written  for  fame,  only  for  notoriety ;  bnt  I  am 
satiated ;  I  am  going  to  turn  ovur  a  new  leaf 

'For  myself,"  eaid  Herbert,  'if  I  ever  had  the  power  to 
impresa  my  creations  on  my  ft^Uow-men,  the  inclination  ia 
gone,  and  perhaps  the  faculty  ia  extinct.  My  career  is 
over ;  perhaps  a  solitary  echo  from  my  lyre  may  yet,  at 
times,  linger  abont  the  world  tike  a  breeze  that  has  Ion 
its  way.  Bnt  there  is  a  radical  fault  in  roy  poetic  mind, 
and  I  am  conscious  of  it.  ■  I  am  not  alti^ether  void  of 
the  creative  faculty,  hut  mine  is  a  fragmentary  mind ;  I 
produce  no  whole.  tJnlesa  you  do  this,  you  cannot  last; 
at  least,  yoa  cannot  materially  affect  your  species.  But 
what  I  admire  in  yon,  Cadnrcia,  is  that,  with  all  the  faults 
of  youth,  of  which  yon  will  free  yourself,  your  creative 
power  is  vigorous,  prolific,  and  complete ;  your  creations 
rise  fast  and  fair,  like  perfect  worlds," 

'  Well,  we  will  not  compliment  each  other,'  said  Gadnr- 
cis;  '  for,  after  all,  it  ia  a  miserable  craft.  What  ia  poetiy 
bnt  a  lie,  and  what  are  poets  but  liars  P* 

'  You  are  wrong,  Cadurcia,"  said  Herbert,  '  poets  are  tbs 
nnacknowledged  legislators  of  the  world.' 

'  I  see  the  towers  of  Porto  Venere,'  said  Cadnrcia  direci- 
iag  the  sail ;  '  we  shall  soon  be  on  shore.  I  think,  too,  I 
recognise  VouetJa.  Ah  !  my  dear  Herbert,  your  daaghter 
a  a  poem  that  beats  all  onr  inspiration  1 ' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Ohb  circmnstanGe  alone  cast  a  gloom  over  this  happy 
family,  and  that  was  the  approaching  departure  of  Captain 
Cadnrcis  for  England.  This  had  been  often  postponed,  but 
it  could  be  postponed  no  longer.  Not  even  the  entreaties 
of  those  kind  friends  could  any  longer  prevent  what  was 
inevitable.  The  kind  heart,  the  sweet  temper,  and  the 
lively  and  companipnable  qualities  of  Captain  Cadurcis,  had 
endeared  him  to  everyone  ;  all  felt  that  his  departure  would 
occasion  a  blank  in  their  life,  impossible  to  be  supplied.  It 
reminded  the  Herberts  also  painfiilly  of  their  own  situation, 
in  regard  to  their  native  country,  which  they  were  ever 
Tinwilling  to  dwell  upon.  G^rge  talked  of  returning  to 
them,  but  the  prospect  was  necessarily  vague ;  they  felt 
that  it  was  only  one  of  those  fanciful  visions  with  which  an 
affectionate  spirit  attempts  to  soothe  the  pang  of  separa- 
tion. His  position,  his  duties,  all  the  projects  of  his  life, 
bound  him  to  England,  from  which,  indeed,  he  had  been 
too  long  absent.  It  was  selfish  to  wish  that,  for  their 
sakes,  he  should  sink  down  into  a  mere  idler  in  Italy ;  and 
yet,  when  they  recollected  how  little  his  future  life  could 
be  connected  with  their  own,  everyone  felt  dispirited. 

*  I  shall  not  go  boating  to-day,'  said  George  to  Yenetia ; 
'  it  is  my  last  day.  Mr.  Herbert  and  Plantagenet  talk  of 
going  to  Lavenza ;  let  us  take  a  stroll  together.' 

Nothing  can  be  refused  to  those  we  love  on  the  last  day, 
and  Yenetia  immediately  acceded  to  his  request.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning,  therefore,  herself  and  GtK)rge  quitted 
the  valley,  in  the  direction  of  the  coast  towards  G^noa. 
Many  a  white  sail  glittered  on  the  blue  waters ;  it  was  a 
lively  and  cheering  scene;  but  both  Yenetia  and  her 
companion  were  depressed. 

*  I  ought  to  be  happy,'  said  George,  and  sighed.  '  The 
fondest  wish  of  my  heart  is  atiainod.      You  remember  our 
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coTivenauoa  on  the  Lago  Moggiore,  Venetia  9     Yoa  we  I 
was  a  prophet,  and  yoQ  will  be  Lady  Codurcis  yet.' 

'  We  must  keep  np  oar  spirits,'  said  Vonctia ;  '  I  do  not 
deKpair  of  onr  aU  retiiruirg  to  England  yet.  So  many 
wonders  have  happened,  that  1  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
this  marvel  will  not  also  occur.  I  am  sure  my  uncle  will 
do  something ;  I  hare  a  secret  idea  that  the  Bishop  ia  «U 
this  time  working  for  papa ;  I  feel  aiisured  I  shall  see 
Cherbury  and  Cadnrcia  again,  and  Cadnrcis  will  be  toot 

'  A  year  ago  you  appeared  dying,  and  Plantagenet  vaa 
the  most  miserable  of  men,'  said  Captain  Cadnrcis.  '  Tou. 
are  both  now  perfectly  well  and  perfectly  happy,  liTing 
even  nnder  the  same  roof,  soon,  I  feel,  to  be  united,  and 
with  the  cordial  approbation  of  Lady  Annabel.  Tour 
father  ia  restored  to  yoa.  Every  blessing  in  the  world 
seems  to  cluster  round  yonr  roof.  It  is  selfish  for  me  to 
wear  a  gloomy  conntenance,' 

'  Ah  I  dear  George,  you  never  con  be  aelfish,'  said 
Venetia. 

'Tea,  I  am  eelfish,  Yenetia.     What  else  can  make  ma 


'Ton  know  how  much  you  contribQf«  to  our  happinesa,* 
said  Venetia,  'and  yon  feel  tor  our  saflbrings  at  your 
absence.' 

'No,  Venetia,  I  feel  for  myself,"  said  Captain  Cadureis 
with  energy;  'I  am  certain  that  I  never  can  be  happy, 
except  in  yonr  society  and  Plantagenet'a.  I  cannot  express 
to  you  how  X  love  you  both.  Kotbing  else  gives  me  the 
slightest  interest.' 

'  You  must  go  home  and  marry,'  said  Venetia,  )nnili]i|[. 
'Yoa  must  marry  an  heiress.' 

'  Never,'  said  Captain  Cadureis,  '  Nothing  aboU  ever 
induce  me  to  marry.  No  '.  oil  my  dreams  aro  conGued  to 
being  the  bachelor  uncie  of  the  family.' 

•  Well,  now  I  think,*  said  Venetia,  '  of  all  the  persons  I 
know,  there  is  no  one  so  qnalifietl  for  domestic  bappinesi  u 
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yourself.  I  think  your  -wife,  George,  would  be  a  very 
fortunate  woman,  and  I  only  wish  I  had  a  sister,  that  you 
might  marry  her.* 

*  I  wish  you  had,  Venetia ;  I  would  give  up  my  resolu- 
tion against  marriage  directly.' 

*  Alas ! '  said  Venetia,  *  there  is  always  some  bitter  drop 
in  the  cup  of  life.     Must  you  indeed  go,  George?  ' 

*  My  present  departure  is  inevitable,'  he  replied ;  *  but  I 
have  some  thoughts  of  giving  up  my  profession  and 
Parliament,  and  then  I  will  return,  never  to  leave  yon 


say  ?    That  will  never  do,'  said 


agam. 

« What  will  Lord  — 
Venetia.  *  No  ;  I  should  not  be  content  unless  you  prospered 
in  the  world,  George.  You  are  made  to  prosper,  and  I 
should  be  miserable  if  you  sacrificed  your  existence  to  us. 
You  must  go  home,  and  you  must  marry,  and  write  letters 
to  us  by  every  posty  and  tell  us  what  a  happy  man  you  are. 
The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  would  be  to  live  with  your 
wife  at  the  abbey ;  or  Cherbury,  if  you  liked.  You  see  I 
settle  everything.' 

'I  never  will  marry,'  said  Captain  Cadurcis,  seriously. 

*  Yes  you  will,'  said  Venetia. 

*  I  am  quite  serious,  Venetia.  Now,  mark  my  words, 
and  remember  this  day.  I  never  will  marry.  I  have  a 
reason,  and  a  strong  and  good  one,  for  my  resolution.' 

•What  is  it?' 

'Because  my  marriage  will  destroy  the  intimacy  that 
subsists  between  me  and  yourself,  and  Plantagenet,'  he 
added. 

*  Your  wife  should  be  my  friend,'  said  Venetia. 

*  Happy  woman  ! '  said  George. 

*  Let  us  indulge  for  a  moment  in  a  dream  of  domestic 
bliss,'  said  Venetia  gaily.  *  Papa  and  mamma  at  Cherbury ; 
Plantagenet  and  myself  at  the  abbey,  where  you  and  your 
wife  must  remain  until  wo  could  build  you  a  house ;  and 
Dr.  Masham  coming  down  to  spend  Christmas  with  us. 
Would  it  not  be  delightful  ?    I   only  hope  Plantagenet 
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would  be  tame.  I  think  he  would  barst  out  a  Ultle  bijuis. 
tiineti.' 

'  Not  witli  you,  Venetia,  not  with  yon,'  said  Oeorge ; 
*  yoa  have  a  liold  over  him  which  nothing  can  ever  ahake. 
I  coold  always  put  him  in  aa  amiable  mood  in  an  instant 
by  mentioning  yoar  name.' 

'  I  ^viali  yon  koew  the  abbey,  George,'  said  Venetia.  '  It 
is  the  moet  interesting  of  all  old  places.  I  love  it.  You 
must  promise  me  when  yon  arrive  in  England  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Cadnrcis  and  Cherbtiry,  and  write  me  a 
long  account  of  it.' 

'  I  will  indeed;  I  will  write  to  you  very  often,' 

'  You  shall  find  me  a  most  faithful  corrcBpoudent,  wbicb, 
I  dare  say,  Flantagenet  would  not  prove.' 

'  Oh  !  I  beg  yonr  pardon,'  said  George;  *yon  have  no 
idea  of  the  quauti^  of  letters  he  wrot«  me  when  Le  first 
quitted  England.  And  Buoh  delightfiil  ones  I  1  do  not 
think  there  is  a  more  lively  letter-writer  in  the  world ! 
His  descriptions  are  so  vivid ;  a  lew  toaolieB  give  yon 
a  complete  picture  ;  and  then  his  observationa,  they  are  so 
playful !  I  assure  yon  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
easy  and  diverting  than  a  letter  from.  Plantagonet.' 

'If  yon  coold  only  see  hia  first  letter  fi-om  Eton  tome  F' 
said  "Venetia.  'I  Lave  always  treasured  it.  It  certainly 
was  rot  very  diverting ;  and,  if  by  easy  you  mean  easy  to 
decipher,'  she  added  laughing, '  his  liandwritiog  most  hare 
improved  very  much  lately.  Dear  Planlagenet,  I  am 
always  afraid  I  never  pay  him  sufficient  respect ;  that  I  do 
not  feel  sufficient  awe  in  bis  presence  ;  but  I  cannot  dis- 
ooanect  him  from  the  pinyfetlow  of  my  infancy  ;  and,  do  you 
know,  it  seems  to  me,  whenever  he  addresses  me,  bis  voice 
and  air  change,  and  assume  quite  the  tone  and  manner  ol 
childhood.' 

*I  have  never  known  bim  but  as  a  great  muti,'  said 
Captain  Cadnrcis ;  '  but  be  was  so  frank  and  simple  with 
mo  from  the  very  first,  that  I  cannot  beheve  that  it  ia  not 
two  years  since  we  first  met.' 
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'  Ah  !  I  shall  never  forget  that  night  at  Banclagh/  said 
Venotia,  half  with  a  smile  and  half  with  a  sigh.  '  How 
interesting  he  looked !  I  loved  to  see  the  people  stare  at 
him,  and  to  hear  them  whisper  his  name.' 

Here  thej  seated  themselves  by  a  foantain,  overshadowed 
by  a  plane-tree,  and  for  a  while  talked  only  of  Planta- 
genet. 

'  All  the  dreams  of  my  life  have  come  to  pass,'  said 
Venetia.  *  I  remember  when  I  was  at  Weymouth,  ill  and 
not  very  happy,  I  used  to  roam  about  the  sands,  thinking 
of  papa,  and  how  I  wished  Plantagenet  was  like  him,  a  great 
man,  a  great  poet,  whom  all  the  world  admired.  Little  did 
I  think  that,  before  a  year  had  passed,  Plantagenet,  my 
unknown  Plantagenet,  would  be  the  admiration  of  England; 
little  did  I  think  another  year  would  pass,  and  I  should  be 
living  with  my  father  and  Plantagenet  together,  and  they 
should  be  bosom  friends.  You  see,  George,  we  mnst  never 
despair.' 

*  Under  this  bright  sun,'  said  Captain  Cadurcis,  *  one  is 
naturally  sanguine,  but  think  of  me  alone  and  in  gloomy 
England.' 

'  It  is  indeed  a  bright  sun,'  said  Venetia ;  *  how  wonder- 
ful to  wake  every  morning,  and  be  sure  of  meeting  its 
beam.' 

Captain  Cadurcis  looked  arouifd  him  with  a  sailor's  eye. 
Over  the  Apennines,  towards  Genoa,  there  was  a  ridge 
of  dark  clouds  piled  up  with  such  compactness,  that  they 
might  have  been  mistaken  in  a  hasty  survey  for  part  of  the 
mountains  themselves. 

'  Bright  as  is  the  sun,'  said  Captain  Cadurcis,  '  we  may 
have  yet  a  squall  before  night.' 

'  I  was  delighted  with  Venice,'  said  his  companion,  not 
noticing  his  observation  ;  *  I  think  of  all  places  in  the 
world  it  is  one  which  Plantagenet  would  most  admire.  I 
cannot  believe  but  that  even  his  delicious  Athens  would 
yield  to  it.' 

'  He  did  lead  the  oddest  life  at  Athens  yon  oan  conceive/ 
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BEud  CHptain  CadnroiB.  '  The  people  did  not  know  wliat  to 
make  of  him.     He  lived  in  the   Latin   convent,   &  fine 

building  which  he  hod  almost  to  himself,  for  there  are  not 
half  a  dozen  monks.  He  nsed  to  pB£o  ap  and  down  tha 
terrace  which  he  had  turned  into  a  garden,  and  on  which 
he  kept  all  sorts  of  strange  animals.  He  wrote  coniinnally 
there.  Indeed  he  did  nothing  bat  write.  Hjb  only 
relaxation  was  a  daily  ride  to  Pinnns,  about  Eve  miles  over 
the  plain  ;  he  told  me  it  was  the  only  time  in  liia  life  he  was 
ever  contented  with  himself  execpt  when  ho  was  at  Cher- 
bury.     He  always  epoke  of  London  with  disgust,' 

'  Piantagenet  loves  retirement  and  a  quiet  life,'  said 
Venetia  ;  '  but  he  must  not  be  marred  with  vulgar  sights 
and  common-place  duties.     That  is  the  secret  with  him.' 

'  I  think  the  wind  haa  jnst  changed,'  said  Captain 
Condurcia.  '  It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  have  a  sirocco. 
There,  it  shifts  again !    We  shaJ]  have  a  sirocco  for  certain." 

'  What  did  you  think  of  papa  when  you  first  saw  him  ?  ' 
said  Yenetia.  '  Was  he  the  kind  of  person  yon  expected 
to  see  ?  ' 

'  Exactly,'  said  Captain  Codnrcis.  '  So  very  spiritoal ! 
Plantagenet  said  to  me,  as  we  went  home  the  first  night, 
that  be  looked  like  a  goldeu  phantom.  I  think  him  very 
like  yoo,  Yenetia ;  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  yon 
inherited  your  lace  from  your  father.' 

*  All !  if  you  had  seen  his  portrait  at  Cberbnry,  when  he 
was  only  twenty ! '  said  Yenetia.  '  That  was  a  golden 
phantom,  or  rather  he  looked  like  Hyperion.  What  are 
yon  staring  at  bo,  George  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  like  this  wind,'  muttered  Captain  Cadurcis. 
'  There  it  goes.' 

'  You  cannot  see  the  wind,  George  i  ' 

'  Yes,  I  can,  Venetia,  and  I  do  not  like  it  at  all.  Do  yoa 
Bee  that  black  spot  fiitting  like  a  shade  ovev  the  sea  F  It  is 
like  the  reflection  of  a  cioad  on  the  water ;  but  there  ia  no 
cloud.  Well,  tbat  is  the  wind,  Venetia,  and  a  very  widted 
wind  too,' 
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'  How  strango  !     Is  that  indeed  the  wind?' 
*We  liad  better  retnm  home,'  said  Captain  Cadurcis. 
*  I  wish  they  had  not  gone  to  Lavenza.' 
'  Bat  there  is  no  danger  ?  '  said  Yenetia.' 

*  Danger?  No!  no  danger,  but  thej  may  get  a  wet 
jacket.' 

Thej  walked  on ;  but  Captain  Cadurcis  was  rather  dis- 
trait :  his  eye  was  always  watching  the  wind ;  at  last  he 
said,  '  I  tell  yon,  Yenetia,  we  must  walk  quickly ;  for,  by 
Jove,  we  are  going  to  have  a  white  squall.' 

They  hurried  their  pace,  Yenetia  mentioned  her  alarm 
again  about  the  boat ;  but  her  companion  reassured  her ; 
yet  his  manner  was  not  so  confident  as  his  words. 

A  white  mist  began  to  curl  above  the  horizon,  the  blue- 
ness  of  the  day  seemed  suddenly  to  fade,  and  its  colour 
became  grej;  there  was  a  swell  on  the  waters  that  hitherto 
had  been  quite  glassy,  and  they  were  covered  with  a  scurfy 
foam. 

'  I  wish  I  had  been  with  them,'  said  Captain  Cadurcis, 
evidently  very  anxious. 

*  G^eorge,  you  are  alarmed,'  said  Yenetia,  earnestly.  *  I 
am  sure  there  is  danger.' 

*  Danger !  How  can  there  bo  danger,  Yenetia  ?  Perhaps 
they  are  in  port  by  this  time.  I  dare  say  we  shall  find 
them  at  Spezzia.  I  will  see  you  home  and  run  down  to 
them.  Only  hurry,  for  your  own  sake,  for  you  do  not 
know  what  a  white  squall  in  the  Mediterranean  is.  We 
have  but  a  few  moments.' 

And  even  at  this  very  instant,  the  wind  came  roaring 
and  lushing  with  such  a  violent  gush  that  Yenetia  could 
scarcely  stand ; .  George  put  his  arm  round  her  to  support 
her.  The  air  was  filled  with  thick  white  vapour,  so  that 
they  could  no  longer  sea  the  ocean^  only  the  surf  rising 
very  high  all  along  the  coast. 

'Keep  close  to  me,  Yenetia,'  said  Captain  Cadurcis; 
*hold  my  arm  and  1  will  walk  first,  for  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  see  a  yard  before  us  in  a  minute.     I  know  where  we  are. 
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We  are  above  tho  olive  wood,  and  we  shall  soon  be  in  tUe 
ntTine,  These  Mediterranean  wliite  sqnalla  are  Tmstj 
things ;  I  bud  sooner  by  half  be  in  a  south-wester ;  for  one 
cannot  run  before  tho  wind  in  this  boy,  the  reefa  stretch 
such  a  long  way  out.' 

The  danger,  and  the  inntility  of  expreHBing  fears  which 
eoald  only  perplex  ber  gnide,  made  Venetia  silent,  bat  she 
was  terrified.  Sbe  conld  notdivestherself  of  apprehension 
about  her  father  and  Flantagenet.  In  spite  of  all  he  scud, 
it  was  evident  that  her  companion  was  alarmed. 

They  had  now  entered  the  valley  j  tlie  mountains  bad  in 
some  degree  kept  off  the  vaponr ;  the  air  was  more  clear. 
Venetia  and  Captain  Cadarcia  stopped  a  moment  to  breathe. 
'  Now,  Venetia,  you  are  safe,'  said  Captain  CadnrcLa.  '  I 
will  not  come  in  ;  I  will  ran  down  to  the  bay  at  once.'  He 
wiped  the  mist  off  his  face :  Venetia  perceived  him  deadly 
pale. 

'George,'  she  said,  'conceal  nothing  from  me;  there  is 
danger,  imminent  danger.     Tell  me  at  once.' 

'  Indeed,  Vcnotia,'  said  Captain  Cadurcis,  '  I  am  sure 
everything  will  he  quite  right.  There  is  some  danger, 
certainJy,  at  this  moment;  but  of  course,  long  ago,  they 
have  run  into  harbour,  I  have  no  doubt  they  arc  at  Spema 
at  this  moment.  Now,  do  not  be  alarmed ;  indeed  there 
is  no  cause.  God  bless  you ! '  ho  said,  and  bounded  away. 
*  No  cause,'  thought  ho  to  himself,  as  the  wind  sounded 
like  thunder,  and  the  vapour  came  rushing  up  tho  mvine. 
'  God  grant  I  may  be  right ;  but  neither  between  the 
Tropics  nor  on  the  Line  have  I  witnessed  a  severer  aquall 
than  this !  What  open  boat  can  live  in  this  weather ! 
Oh!   that  I  had  been  with  thcni.     I  shnll  nercr  ft.i-givp 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Yenetia  found  lier  mother  walkmg  up  and  down  the  room, 
as  was  her  custom  when  she  was  agitated.  She  hurried  to 
her  daughter.  *  You  must  change  your  dress  instantly^ 
Veneti8^'  said  Ladj  Annabel.     *  Where  is  George  ?  ' 

'  He  has  gone  down  to  Spezzia  to  papa  and  Plantagenet ; 
it  is  a  white  squall ;  it  comes  on  very  suddenly  in  this  sea. 
He  ran  down  to  Spezda  instantly,  because  he  thought  they 
would  be  wet,'  said  the  agitated  Yenetia,  speaking  with 
rapidity  and  trying  to  appear  calm. 

'  Are  they  at  Spezzia  ?  '  inquired  Lady  Annabel,  quickly. 

'  George  has  no  doubt  they  are,  mother,'  said  Yenetia. 

*  No  doubt ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  in  great  distress. 
*  God  grant  they  may  be  only  wet.' 

'  Dearest  mother,'  said  Yenetia,  approaching  her,  but 
speech  deserted  her.  She  had  advanced  to  encourage 
Lady  Annabel,  but  her  own  fear  checked  the  words  on  her 
lips. 

'  Change  your  dress,  Yenetia,'  said  Lady  Annabel ;  '  lose 
no  time  in  doing  that.  I  think  I  will  send  down  to  Spezzia 
at  once.' 

'  That  is  useless  now,  dear  mother,  for  George  is  there.' 

'  Go,  dearest,'  said  Lady  Annabel ;  *  I  dare  say,  we  have 
no  cause  for  fear,  but  I  am  exceedingly  alarmed  about  your 
father,  about  them:  I  am,  indeed.  I  do  not  like  these 
sudden  squalls,  and  I  never  liked  this  boating ;  indeed,  I 
never  did.  (George  being  with  them  reconciled  me  to  it. 
Now  go,  Yenetia ;  go,  my  love.' 

Yenetia  quitted  the  room.  She  was  so  agitated  that 
she  made  Pauncefort  a  confidant  of  her  apprehensions. 

*  La !  my  dear  miss,'  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  '  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing !  Do  not  you  remember 
what  the  old  man  said  at  Weymouth,  '*  there  is  many  a 
boat  will  live  in  a  rougher  sea  than  a  ship;"  and  it  is  such 
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an  unlikely  thing,  it  is  indeed,  Misi  Vanetja.  I  am  c«rtiUD 
sore  mj  loi'd  can  manage  a  boat  as  well  as  a.  common 
Bailor,  and  master  is  hardly  less  osed  to  it  than  be.  La  ! 
miss,  don't  make  yourself  nervous  about  any  such  prepos- 
terous ideas.  And  I  dare  say  yon  will  lind  them  in  the 
saloon  when  yon  go  down  again.  B«aUy  I  sbould  not 
wonder.  I  think  you  had  better  wear  yoar  twill  dress  ;  I 
have  put  the  new  trimming  on.' 

They  had  not  returned  when  Venetia  joined  her  mother. 
That  indeed  she  could  scarcely  expect.  Bat,  in  ahont  half 
an  hoar,  a  message  arrived  from  Captain  Cadnrcis  that  they 
were  not  at  Spezzia,  but  from  something  he  had  heard,  lie 
had  no  doubt  they  wore  at  Sarzana,  and  he  was  going  to 
ride  on  there  at  once.  He  felt  sare,  however,  from  what  ho 
hod  heard,  they  were  at  Sarzana.  This  communication 
afibrdod  Lady  Annabel  a  little  ease,  but  Venetia's  heart 
misgave  her.  She  recalled  the  alarm  of  George  in  the 
morning,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  disguise,  and 
she  thought  she  recognised  in  this  hurried  message  and 
vagne  assurances  of  safety  something  of  the  same  appre- 
hension, and  the  same  fi-aitless  efforts  to  conceal  it. 

Kow  came  the  time  of  terrible  suspense.  Sarzana  was 
nearly  twenty  miles  distant  from  Spczzia.  Tlie  evening 
mast  arrive  before  tboy  could  receive  intelligence  &om 
Captain  Cadnrcis.  In  the  meantime  the  squall  died  awar, 
the  heavens  became  again  bright,  and,  thongh  the  wareg 
were  still  tamnltuona,  the  surf  was  greatly  decreased.  Lady 
Annabel  had  already  sent  down  more  than  one  messenger 
to  the  bay,  bat  tbey  brought  no  intelligence;  she  resolved 
now  lo  go  herself,  that  slio  might  have  the  eatislaction  of 
herself  cross-examiuing  the  fishermen  who  had  been  driven 
in  from  various  porta  by  stress  of  weather.  She  would  not 
let  Vonetia  accompany  her,  who,  she  feared,  might  already 
saffer  from  the  eiertions  and  rough  weather  of  the  morning. 
This  WB«  a  most  anxions  hour,  and  yet  the  absence  of  her 
mother  was  in  some  degree  a  relief  to  Venetia ;  it  at  least 
freed  her  from  the  porpetoal  effort  of  assomed  compoenre. 
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While  her  mother  remained,  Venetia  had  affected  to  read, 
though  her  eye  wandered  listlessly  over  the  page,  or  to 
draw,  though  the  pencil  trembled  in  her  hand ;  anything 
which  might  guard  her  from  conveying  to  her  mother  that 
ahe  shared  the  apprehensions  which  had  already  darkened 
her  mother's  mind.  Bat  now  that  Lady  Annabel  was  gone, 
Venetia,  muffling  herself  up  in  her  shawl,  threw  herself 
on  a  sofa,  and  there  she  remained  without  a  thought,  her 
mind  a  chaos  of  terrible  images. 

Her  mother  returned,  and  with  a  radiant  countenance. 
Venetia  sprang  from  the  sofa.  '  There  is  good  news ;  O 
mother !  have  they  returned  ?  ' 

*  They  are  not  at  Spezzia,'  said  Lady  Annabel,  throwing 
herself  into  a  chair  panting  for  breath ;  '  but  there  is  good 
news.  You  see  I  was  right  to  go,  Venetia.  These  stupid 
people  we  send  only  ask  questions,  and  take  the  first 
answer.  I  have  seen  a  fisherman,  and  he  says  he  heard 
that  two  persons.  Englishmen  he  believes,  have  put  into 
Lerici  in  an  open  boat.' 

'  God  be  praised!'  said  Venetia.  *  O  mother,  I  can  now 
confess  to  you  the  terror  I  have  all  along  felt.' 

*  My  own  heart  assures  me  of  it,  my  child,'  said  Lady 
Annabel  weeping ;  and  they  mingled  their  tears  together, 
bat  tears  not  of  sorrow. 

'  Poor  Qeorge ! '  said  Lady  Annabel,  *  he  will  have  a 
terrible  journey  to  Sarzana,  and  be  feeling  so  much  for  us ! 
Perhaps  he  may  meet  them.* 

*  I  feel  assured  he  wiU,'  said  Venetia ;  *  and  perhaps  ere 
long  they  will  all  three  be  here  again.    Joy  !  joy  ! ' 

'They  must  never  go  in  that  boat  again,'  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

*  Oh  !  they  never  will,  dearest  mother,  if  yon  ask  them 
not,'  said  Venetia. 

*  We  will  send  to  Lerici,'  said  Lady  Annabel. 

*  Instantly,*  said  Venetia;  *but  I  dare  say  they  have 
abready  sent  us  a  messenger.' 
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'  No  ! '  enid  LbJ^-  Annabel ;  '  men  ti-cAt  tlie  dnngor  tliu 
is  past  very  lightly.  We  sball  not  hear  from  them  except 
in  iieraon.' 

Time  now  flew  more  lightly.  They  ware  both  ewy  in 
tbeir  minds.  Tbe  messenger  was  deBpatcrhed  to  Lerid; 
but  even  Lcrici  was  a  considerable  diatanee.  and  boun 
mast  elapse  before  his  return.  Still  there  was  tbo  hope  of 
seeing  them,  or  bearing  from  tbem  in  tbe  intervoL 

'  I  must  go  out,  dear  motber,'  said  Venotia.  '  Ijet  as 
both  go  out.  It  ia  now  veiy  fine.  Uit  us  go  just  to  the 
ravine,  for  indeed  it  ia  impoasibte  to  remain  bore.' 

Accordingly  t.hey  both  went  forth,  and  took  up  a  positioc 
on  the  coast  which  commanded  a  view  on  all  sidea.  AQ 
WH8  radiant  again,  and  comparatively  calm.  Teneda 
looked  upon  the  sea,  and  said,  '  Ah !  I  never  shall  forget  a 
white  squall  in  the  ltledit«rranean,  for  all  tills  splendour.' 

It  was  sunset ;  they  returned  home.  No  news  yet  firom 
Lerici.  Lady  Annabel  grew  uneasy  again.  The  pensive 
and  melancholy  hour  encouraged  gloom  ;  bnt  Veaetia,  who 
was  sanguine,  encouraged  her  mother. 

'Suppose  tbey  were  not  Englishmen  in  tbe  boat,'  sitid 
Lady  Annabel. 

*  It  is  impossible,  mother.  What  other  two  persona  in 
this  neigbbourhood  could  have  been  in  an  open  boat? 
fieeidoa,  the  man  said  Englishmen.  You  remember,  he 
said  Euglisbmen.  You  are  quite  sure  be  did  ?  It  mnet 
be  they.     I  feel  as  convinced  of  it  as  of  your  presence.' 

'  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,'  said  Iiiuly  Annabel,  '  1 
wish  that  tbe  messenger  wonld  return.' 

Tbe  messenger  did  return.  No  two  persons  in  an  open 
boat  bad  put  into  Lerici ;  bat  a  boat,  like  the  one  described, 
with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  had  passed  Lerici  yaxt 
before  tbe  squall  commenced,  and,  the  people  tlicre  doubted 
not,  had  made  Sarzana. 

Lady  Annabel  turned  pale,  bnt  Venetia  was  still  sanguine. 
'  I'hey  are  at  Sarzana,'  she  said  ;  '  tbey  mnst  be  at  Sanasa.; 
you  Bo«  Quorge  was  right,     flo  said  he  was  sure  they  were 
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at  SarzanE.  Besides,  dear  mother,  he  heard  they  were  at 
Sarzana.* 

'  And  we  heard  they  were  at  Lerici,'  said  Lady  Annabel 
in  a  melancholy  tone. 

'And  so  they  were,  dear  mother;  it  all  agrees.  The 
accotmts  are  consistent.  Do  not  yon  see  how  very  con- 
sistent they  are  ?  They  were  seen  at  Lerici,  and  were  off 
Lerici,  bnt  they  made  Sarzana ;  and  George  heard  they  were 
at  Sarzana.  I  am  certain  they  are  at  Sarzana.  I  feel  qnite 
easy ;  I  feel  as  easy  as  if  they  were  here.  They  are  safe  at 
Sarzana.  But  it  is  too  far  to  retom  to-night.  We  shall 
see  them  at  breakfast  to-morrow,  all  three.* 

*  Yenetia,  dearest !  do  not  yon  sit  np,'  said  her  mother. 
*I  think  there  is  a  chance  of  George  returning;  I  feel 
assured  he  will  send  to-night ;  bnt  late,  of  course.  Go, 
dearest^  and  sleep.' 

'  Sleep  ! '  thought  Yenetia  to  herself;  but  to  please  her 
mother  she  retired. 

*  Good-night,  my  child,'  said  Lady  Annabel.  '  The  mo- 
ment any  one  arrives,  you  shall  be  aroused.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Vbhitia,  without  tmdressing,  lay  down  on  her  bed,  watching 
for  some  sound  that  might  give  her  hope  of  George's  return. 
Dwelling  on  every  instant,  the  time  dragged  heavily  along, 
and  she  thought  that  the  night  had  half  passed  when 
Ptiuncefort  entered  her  room,  and  she  learnt,  to  her 
surprise,  that  only  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  she  had 
parted  from  her  mother.  This  entrance  of  Pauncefort 
had  given  Yenetia  a  momentary  hope  that  they  had 
returned. 

'I  assure  you.  Miss  Yenetia,  it  is  only  an  hour,'  said 
Paunoeforti  '  and  nothing  could  have  happened.  Now  do 
try  to  go  to  sleep,  that  is  a  dear  young  lady,  for  I  am 
certain  sure  that  they  will  all  return  in  the  morning,  as  I 
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am  here  I  was  telling  mj  lady  just  now,  I  said,  Bays  I,  I 
dare  say  they  are  all  very  wet,  and  very  fatigned.' 

'  They  would  have  retnrned,  Pauncefort,'  said  Tenetia, 
'  or  they  would  have  sent.     They  are  not  at  Sarzana.' 

'La!  Miss  Venetia,  why  should  they  be  &t  Sarzana? 
Why  ahonld  they  not  hare  gone  much  farther  on !  For, 
as  Vicenzo  was  just  saying  to  me,  and  Vicenuo  knows  all 
about  the  coast,  with  such  a  wind  as  this,  I  should  oot  be 
snrprised  if  they  were  at  Leghorn." 

'0  Pauncefort  I'  said  Tenetia,  'I  am  sick  at  Leart!' 

'  Now  really,  Miss  Yenetiti,  do  nnt  take  on  so ! '  said 
Pauncefort ;  '  for  do  not  yon  remember  when  his  lordship 
i-an  away  from  the  abbey,  and  went  a  gipsying,  nothing 
would  pcrsnado  poor  Mrs.  Cadarcis  that  he  was  not  robbed 
and  murdered,  and  yet  yon  see  he  was  as  safe  and  sound 
all  the  time,  as  if  he  had  been  at  Cherbury.' 

'  Does  Vicenio  really  tliink  they  could  have  reached 
Leghorn?"  said  Venetia,  clinging  to  every  fragment  of 
hope, 

'  He  is  morally  sure  of  it.  Miss  Tenetia,'  said  Paunce- 
fort, '  and  I  feel  quite  aa  certain,  for  Ticenio  is  always 
right.' 

'  I  had  confidence  about  Sarzana,'  said  Tenetia ;  '  I 
really  did  beheve  they  were  at  Sarzana.  If  only  Captain 
Cadurcis  would  return ;  if  he  only  would  return,  and  say 
they  were  not  at  Saraana,  I  would  try  to  believe  they  were 
at  Leghorn.' 

'  Now,  Miss  Tenetia,'  said  Pauncefort,  '  I  am  certun 
sure  that  they  are  quite  safe ;  for  my  lord  is  a  very  good 
sailor;  ho  is,  indeed  ;  all  the  men  say  so  ;  and  the  boat  is 
as  seaworthy  a  boat  as  boat  can  be.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  fear,  I  do  assure  you,  miss.' 

'  Do  the  men  say  that  Plantagenet  is  a  good  sailor  ? ' 
inquired  Tenetia. 

'  Quite  professional ! '  said  Mistress  Paoncefort ;  '  and 
oan  command  a  ship  as  well  as  the  beat  of  them.  Tbey  all 
liuy  that.' 
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''Hnsh!  Panncaforti,  I  heftT  Bomethiiig.' 

'  It's  only  mj  Iftdy,  mJas.     I  know  her  step.* 

'  Is  my  mother  going  to  bed?'  eaid  Venetia. 

*  yea,'  said  Faancefort,  '  my  lady  sent  me  here  to  sec 
ftfler  yon,     I  wiah  I  could  tell  her  yoa  were  asleep.' 

'  It  ia  impoaaible  to  sleep,"  aaid  Venetiii,  rising  np  from 
the  bed,  withdrawing  the  curtain,  and  looking  at  the  sky. 
'  What  a  peaceful  night !  1  wish  my  heart  were  like  the 
Rky.     I  think  I  will  go  to  mamma,  Pauucefort ! ' 

'  Oh !  dear,  Mias  Venetia,  I  am  aure  I  think  yo«  had 
better  not.  If  you  and  my  lady,  now,  would  only  just  go 
to  sleep,  and  forget  every  thing  till  moi-ning,  it  would  be 
much  bettor  for  you.  Besides,  I  am  sure  if  my  lady  knew 
you  were  not  gone  to  bed  already,  it  would  only  make  her 
donbly  anxious.  Now,  really.  Miss  Venetia,  do  take  my 
advice,  and  just  lie  down  i^ain.  You  may  be  sure  the 
moment  any  one  arrives  I  will  let  you  kuow.  Indeed,  I 
ahall  go  and  tctl  my  lady  that  yon  are  lying  down  as  it  is, 
and  very  drowsy;'  and,  ao  saying,  Mistress  Pauneefort 
caught  up  her  candle,  and  bustled  out  of  the  room. 

Venetia  took  up  the  volume  of  her  father's  pooma, 
which  Cadarcis  bad  filled  with  hia  notea.  How  little  did 
Plantagenet  anticipate,  when  he  thus  expressed  at  Athens 
the  passing  impressions  of  his  mind,  that,  ere  a  year  had 
glided  away,  his  fate  would  be  eo  intimately  blended  with 
that  of  Herbert !  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  Veoetia 
to  loae  herself  in  a  volume  which,  under  any  other  oiroum- 
stances,  might  have  compelled  her  spirit!  the  very  asiocia- 
tions  with  the  writers  added  to  the  t«rrible  restlessness  of 
.  her  mind.  She  paused  each  instant  to  listen  for  tha 
visbed-for  sound,  but  a  mute  stillne-ss  reigned  throughout 

I  house  and  household.  There  was  aoniething  in  this 
deep,  unbroken  silence,  at  a  moment  when  auxiety  was 
aniveraally  diffaaed  among  the  dwellera  benenth  that  roof, 
and  the  heart  of  more  than  one  of  them  was  throbbinii 
with  all  the  tortnre  of  the  most  awful  soapeneo,  that  fell 
upon    Venetia's  excited  nerves  with  a  very  [wnful  and 


nee.     She   longed    for  snnnd,  for 

isnre  her  sho  was  not  the  vicHm 
her  voInmB  with  energy,  and  she 
lerself  created.     She  rose 
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even  iuKnSerable  inline 
Bome  noise  that  might  at 
of  a.  trance.  She  closed 
Btart«d  at  the  noand  she  had 

and  opened  the  door  of  her  chamber  very  softly, 
walked  into  tie  vestibale.  There  were  eaps,  and  cloaks, 
and  whips,  and  canes  of  Cadurcis  and  her  father,  lying 
about  in  familiar  coofasion.  It  seemed  impossible  bat 
that  they  were  sleeping,  as  usual,  eoder  the  same  roof. 
And  where  were  they  ?  That  she  ehonld  live  and  be 
unable  to  answer  that  terrible  question !  When  she  felt 
tlie  ntter  helplessness  of  all  her  strong  sympathy  towards 
them,  it  seemed  to  her  tliat  she  must  go  mad.  She  gazed 
around  her  with  a  wild  and  vacant  stare.  At  the  bottom 
of  her  heart  there  was  a  fear  mpitnring  into  conviction  too 
horrible  for  eipreasion.  She  retnmed  to  her  own  chamber, 
and  the  ezhanation  oocaeioned  by  her  anxiety,  and  the 
increased  coolness  of  the  night,  made  her  at  length  drowsy. 
She  threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  slnmbered. 

She  started  in  her  sleep,  she  awoke,  she  dreamed  they 
had  come  home.  She  rose  and  looked  at  the  progress  of 
tlie  night.  The  night  was  waning  fast;  a  grey  light  was 
on  the  landscape ;  the  point  of  day  approached.  Venetia 
stole  softly  to  her  mother's  room,  and  entered  it  with  a 
BonndleBS  step.  Lady  Annabel  had  cot  retired  to  bed. 
She  had  sat  np  the  whole  night,  and  was  now  asleep.  A 
lamp  on  a  small  table  wa.s  burning  at  her  side,  and  she 
held,  firmly  grasped  in  her  hand,  the  letter  of  her  husband, 
which  ho  had  addressed  to  her  at  Venice,  and  which  she 
had  been  evidently  reading.  A  tear  glided  down  the 
okeek  of  Venetia  as  she  watched  her  mother  retaining  that 
letter  with  fondnes.^  even  in  her  sleep,  and  when  she 
thought  of  all  the  miseiy,  and  heartaches,  and  harrowing 
honre  that  had  preceded  its  receipt,  and  which  Venetia 
believed  that  letter  had  cored  for  ever.  What  raisery 
awaited  them  now  P  Why  were  they  wat^rhers  of  tha 
night  p     She  shuddered   when   these  dreadfa)    qnestiona 
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flitted   throagh  her  mind.     She  shuddered   and   sighed. 
Her  mother  started,  and  woke. 

*  Who  is  there  ?  *  inquired  Lady  Annabel. 

*  Venetia.* 

*  My  child,  have  you  not  slept  ? ' 

'  Yes,  mother,  and  I  woke  refreshed,  as  I  hope  you  do.' 

*  I  wake  with  trust  in  God's  mercy,'  said  Lady  Annabel. 
*  Tell  me  the  hour.' 

*It  is  just  upon  dawn,  mother.* 

'  Dawn  !  no  one  has  returned,  or  come.* 

'  The  house  is  still,  mother.* 

*  I  would  you  were  in  bed,  my  child.* 

'  Mother,  I  can  sleep  no  more.  I  wish  to  be  with  you ;  * 
and  Yenetia  seated  herself  at  her  mother's  feet,  and  re- 
clined her  head  upon  her  mother's  knee. 

'  I  am  glad  the  night  has  passed,  Yenetia,'  said  Lady 
Annabel,  in  a  suppressed  yet  solemn  tone.  '  It  has  been 
a  trial.*  And  here  she  placed  the  letter  in  her  bosom. 
Yenetia  could  only  answer  with  a  sigh. 

'I  wish  Paunoefort  would  come,*  said  Lady  Annabel; 
'  and  yet  I  do  not  like  to  rouse  her,  she  was  up  so  late, 
poor  creature !  If  it  be  the  dawn  I  should  like  to  send 
out  messengers  again ;  something  may  be  heard  at 
Spezzia.' 

'  Yicenzo  thinks  they  have  gone  to  Leghorn,  mother.' 

*  Has  he  heard  anything ! '  said  Lady  Annabel,  eagerly. 

*  No,  but  he  is  an  excellent  judge,'  said  Yenetia,  repeating 
all  Pauncefort's  consolatory  chatter.  '  He  knows  the  coast 
so  well.  He  says  he  is  sure  the  wind  would  carry  them  on 
to  Leghorn ;  and  that  accounts,  you  know,  mother,  for 
George  not  returning.     They  are  all  at  Leghorn.' 

*  Would  that  George  would  return,'  murmured  Lady 
Annabel ;  *  I  wish  I  could  see  again  that  sailor  who  said 
they  were  at  Lerici.     He  was  an  intelligent  man.' 

*  Perhaps  if  we  send  down  to  the  bay  ho  may  be  tliere,' 
said  Yenetia.' 

'  Hush  !  I  hear  a  step  ! '  said  Lady  Annabel. 


Venetia  Bprnng  np  and  opened  the  door,  but  it  v 


'  The  honsehold  are  aJJ  up,  my  lady,'  said  that  important 
peraoniLge  entering ;  '  'tis  a  beaotiliil  mcimiug.  Yiceozo  has 
rau  down  to  the  bay,  my  lady  ;  I  sent  him  off  immediately. 
Viconzo  says  he  ib  certain  snre  they  are  at  Leghorn,  my 
lady ;  and,  this  time  three  yeara,  the  veiy  same  thing 
happened.  lliey  were  fiahing  for  anchovieB,  my  lady, 
close  by,  my  lady,  near  Sarzana ;  two  youog  men,  or  rather 
one  about  the  same  age  as  master,  and  one  like  my  lord ; 
consins,  my  lady,  and  just  iq  the  same  sort  of  boat,  my  lodyj 
and  there  came  on  a  sqnnll,  jnst  the  same  sort  of  sqaatl, 
my  lady;  and  tbey  did  not  retora  home;  and  everyoue 
was  frightened  out  of  their  wit«,  my  lady,  and  their  wipes 
and  families  quite  distraot«d;  and  after  all  they  were  at 
Leghorn ;  for  this  sort  of  wind  always  takes  yonr  open 
boats  to  Leghorn,  Vicenao  says." 

The  san  rose,  the  household  were  all  stirring,  and  many 
of  them  abroad;  the  common  routine  of  domestic  duty 
seemed,  by  some  general  yet  not  expressed  nnderstanding, 
to  have  ceased.  The  ladies  descended  below  at  a  tcij 
enrly  hour,  and  weut  forth  into  the  valley,  onoe  the  happy 
TBJley.  What  was  to  be  its  future  denomination  ?  Vicenio 
returned  from  the  buy,  and  he  contrived  to  return  with 
cheering  intelligence.  The  master  of  a  felucca  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  squall  had  put  in  at  Lerici,  and  in  the 
evening  dropped  down  to  Spezzia,  had  met  an  open  boat 
an  honr  before  he  reached  Sarzana,  and  was  quite  con- 
fident that,  if  it  had  put  into  port,  it  most  have  been, 
from  the  speed  at  which  it  was  going,  a  great  distance  down 
the  coast.  No  wrecks  had  been  heard  of  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  This  intelligence,  the  gladsome  time  of  day,  and  the 
non-arrival  of  Captain  Cadurcis,  which  according  to  their 
mood  was  always  a  circnmstsnce  that  counted  either  for 
good  or  for  evil,  and  the  sanguine  feelings  which  moke  ns 
always  cling  to  hope,  altogether  reassured  our  friends. 
Venetift  dismissed  from  her  mind  the  dark  thonghl  which 
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for  a  moment  had  Iiaunted  her  in  the  noon  of  night ;  and 
still  it  was  a  suspense,  a  painfnl,  agitating  suspense,  but 
only  suspense  that  yet  influenced  them. 

*  Time  !    said  Lady  Annabel.     *  Time !  we  must  wait.* 
Venetia  consoled  her  mother ;  she  aflected  even  a  gaiety 

of  spirit ;  she  was  sure  that  Vicenzo  would  turn  out  to  be 
right,  after  all ;  Pauncefort  said  he  always  was  right,  and 
that  they  were  at  Leghorn. 

The  day  wore  apace ;  the  noon  arrived  and  passed ;  it 
was  even  approaching  sunset.  Lady  Annabel  was  almost 
afraid  to  counterorder  the  usual  meals,  lest  Yenetia  should 
comprehend  her  secret  terror ;  the  very  same  sentiment 
influenced  Yenetia.  Thus  they  both  had  submitted  to  the 
ceremony  of  breakfast,  but  when  the  hour  of  dinner 
approached  they  could  neither  endure  the  mockery.  They 
looked  at  each  other,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  they 
proposed  that,  instead  of  dining,  they  should  walk  down  to 
the  bay. 

'I  trust  we  shall  at  least  hear  something  before  the 
night,'  said  Lady  Annabel.  *  I  confess  I  dread  the  con[iing 
night.     I  do  not  think  I  could  endure  it.' 

'  The  longer  we  do  not  hear,  the  more  certain  I  am  of 
their  being  at  Leghorn,'  said  Yenetia. 

'  I  have  a  great  mind  to  travel  there  to-night,'  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

As  they  were  stepping  into  the  portico,  Yenetia  recog- 
nised Captain  Cadurcis  in  the  distance.  She  turned  pale ; 
she  would  have  fallen  had  she  not  leaned  on  her  mother, 
who  was  not  so  advanced,  and  who  had  not  seen  him. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Yenetia ! '  said  Lady  Annabel, 
alarmed. 

'  He  is  here,  he  is  here ! ' 

*  Marmion  ? ' 

*  No,  Greorge.     Let  me  sit  down.' 

Her  mother  tried  to  support  her  to  a  chair.  Lady 
Annabel  took  ofl*  her  bonnet.  She  had  not  strength  to 
walk  forth.     She  could  not  speak.     She  sat  down  opposite 
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Venetia,  and  her  conntenance  piclared  diatreBS  to  ao  painfnl 
a  degree,  tbat  at  an  j  other  time  Venetia  would  bare  flowtt  tn 
lier,  but  in  this  crisis  of  BuapecBe  it  was  imposaiblo.  Qear^ 
was  in  sight ;  be  waa  in  the  portico  ;  he  was  ir.  the  room. 

He  looked  wan,  haggard,  and  distnicted.  More  than 
once  he  essayed  to  sjiealc,  bat  failed. 

Lady  Annabel  looked  at  him  with  a  stiivDge,  delirious 
espi-esaion.  Venetia  rnshed  forward  and  seized  bis  arm, 
and  gazed  intently  on  bis  face.  He  shrank  from  her 
glunec ;  bis  frame  trembled. 


CHAPTER  Xri. 

In  the  heart  of  the  tempest  Captain  Cudurcia  traced  hia 
way  in  a  sea  of  vapour  with  extreme  danger  and  difficnlty 
to  the  shore.  On  his  arrival  at  Spezzia,  however,  scarcely 
a  honae  was  visible,  and  the  only  evidence  of  the  eitaation 
of  the  place  was  the  cessation  of  an  immense  white  snrf 
which  otherwise  indicated  the  line  of  the  sea,  but  the  ab- 
aenco  of  which  proved  his  contignity  to  a  horhonr.  In 
the  Ihick  fog  he  heard  the  cries  and  shonts  of  the  retmning 
fishermen,  and  of  their  wives  and  children  responding  from 
the  land  to  their  eiclaiaations.  He  waa  forced,  therefore, 
to  wait  at  Spezzia,  in  an  agony  of  impotent  sospensc,  tintU 
the  fury  of  the  storm  was  over  and  the  aky  was  partially 
cleared.  At  length  the  objects  became  gradually  lesa 
obscure ;  he  conid  trace  the  ontline  of  the  honses,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  water  half  a  mite  ont,  and  soon  the 
old  castles  which  gnard  the  entrance  of  the  strait  that  leads 
into  the  galf,  looming  in  the  distance,  and  now  and  then  a 
groDp  of  human  beings  in  the  vanishing  vaponr.  Of  these 
be  made  some  inquiries,  but  in  vain,  respecting  the  boat 
and  his  fi-ienda.  He  then  made  the  brig,  but  could  learn 
nothing  except  their  departure  in  the  morning.  He  at 
length  obtained  a  horse  and  galloped  along  the  coaat 
towards  Lerici,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  as  he  proceeded, 
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and  itopping  at  every  village  in  bis  progress  for  intelli- 
gence. When  he  had  arrived  in  the  cooFse  of  threo  hoars 
at  Lerici,  the  storm  had  abutod,  the  sky  wan  dear,  and  no 
evidence  of  the  recent  aqnall  remnined  eicopt  the  agitated 
slate  of  the  waves.  At  I«rioi  lie  could  hear  nothing,  so  he 
harried  on  to  Sarzana,  where  he  learnt  for  the  first  time 
that  an  open  boat,  with  its  stuls  aet,  had  passed  more  than 
an  hour  before  the  squall  commenced.  From  Sarzana  ha 
haatened  on  to  Lavenza,  a  little  port,  the  nearest  sea-point 
to  Mnssa,  and  where  the  Carrara  marble  ia  shipped  for 
England.  Here  also  bis  inquiries  were  fruitless,  and, 
exhausted  by  his  exertions,  he  dismoanted  and  rested  at 
the  inn,  not  only  for  repose,  but  to  considei'  over  the  eonrse 
which  he  should  now  parane.  The  boat  had  not  been  seen 
off  Lavenza,  and  the  idea  that  they  had  made  the  conat 
towards  Leghorn  now  occurred  to  bim.  His  borsa  was  so 
wearied  that  he  was  obliged  to  etop  some  time  at  Lavenzii, 
for  he  could  procure  no  other  mode  of  conveyance :  ihi- 
night  also  was  £aat  coming  on,  and  to  proceed  to  Leghorn 
by  this  dangeroDS  route  at  this  hour  waa  impoaaible.  At 
Lavenxa  therefore  he  remained,  resolved  to  hasten  to 
Leghorn  at  break  of  day.  This  na^  a  most  awful  night. 
Althongh  physically  esliausted.  Captain  Cadnris  could  not 
sleep,  and,  aller  some  rain  efforts,  he  quitted  his  restless 
bed  on  which  he  bad  laid  down  without  undressing,  and 
walked  forth  to  the  harbonr.  Between  anxiety  for  Herbert 
and  his  cousin,  and  for  the  anhappy  women  whom  he 
had  left  behind,  he  waa  nearly  diFtracted.  He  gnzorl  on 
the  lea,  as  if  some  sail  in  sight  might  give  htm  a  chance  of 
hope.  His  profesfiional  experience  assured  him  of  all  the 
danger  of  the  squall.  He  conid  not  conceive  how  an  open 
boat  coold  live  in  such  a  sea,  and  an  instant  return  to  port 
so  soon  as  the  squall  commenced,  appeared  the  only  chance 
of  ita  salvation.  Could  they  have  reached  Leghorn  F  It 
BBftmed  impossible.  There  was  no  hope  they  could  now  he 
nt  Sarcana,  or  Lerici.  When  he  contemplated  the  full  con- 
tingency of  what  might  have  occurred,  his  mind  wandered. 
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and  refused  to  comprehead  the  possibility  of  the  terrible 
oondngion.     He  thonglit  the  morning  wonld  never  break. 

There  was  a  caTemoaa  rock  by  the  seashore,  that  jutted 
into  the  water  like  a  small  craggy  promontory.  Captain 
Cadnrcis  climbed  to  its  top,  and  then  descending,  recUned 
himself  upon  an  inferior  portion  of  it,  wliich  formed  a 
natural  couch  with  the  wave  on  each  aide.  There,  lying  at 
his  length,  he  gazod  npon  the  moon  and  stars  whose  bright- 
ness he  thought  would  never  dim.  The  Mediterranean  is  a 
tideless  sea,  but  the  swell  of  the  waves,  which  Htal!  set  in  to 
the  shore,  bore  occasionally  masses  of  sea-weed  and  other 
marine  formations,  and  deposited  them  around  him,  plash- 
ing, as  it  broke  against  the  shore,  with  a  melancholy  and 
monotonous  Bonnd.  The  abstraction  of  the  acene,  the  hour, 
and  the  surronnding  circumstances  brought,  however,  no 
refreshment  to  the  exhausted  spirit  of  George  Cadnrcis. 
He  could  not  think,  indeed  he  did  not  dare  to  think ; 
but  the  villa  of  the  Apenttines  and  the  open  boat  in  the 
squall  flitted  continually  before  him.  His  mind  was  feeble 
though  excited,  and  he  felt  into  a  restless  and  yet  unmean- 
ing reverie.  As  long  as  he  bad  been  in  action,  as  long  as 
he  had  been  hurrying  along  the  coast,  the  excitement  of 
motion,  the  constant  exercise  of  his  senses,  had  relieved 
OP  distracted  the  intolerable  suspense.  But  this  panse, 
this  inevitable  pause,  overwhelmed  him.  It  oppressed  his 
spirit  like  eternity.  And  yet  what  might  the  morning 
bring  ?  Ho  almost  wished  that  he  might  remain  for 
ever  on  this  rock  watohing  the  moon  and  stars,  and  that 
the  life  of  the  world  might  never  recommence. 

He  started;  he  had  Mien  into  a  light  slumber;  be  had 
been  dreaming;  he  thought  he  had  heard  the  voice  of 
Vcnetia  catling  him ;  he  had  forgotten  where  bo  was ;  he 
stared  at  the  Boa  and  sky,  and  recalled  hia  drcadfnl 
consciousness.  The  wave  broke  with  a  heavy  plash  that 
attracted  his  attention :  it  was,  indeed,  that  sound  that 
had  awakened  him.  He  looked  around ;  there  was  some 
object ;   he  started  wildly  &om  hia  resting-place,  sprang 
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over  the  cavern,  and  bounded  on  the  beach.  It  was  a 
corpse ;  he  is  kneeling  by  its  side.  It  is  the  corpse  of  his 
coosin  !  Lord  Cadurcis  was  a  fine  swimmer,  and  had  evi- 
dently made  strong  efforts  for  his  life,  for  he  was  partly 
nndressed.  In  all  the  insanity  of  hope,  still  wilder  than 
despair,  George  Cadurcis  seized  the  body  and  bore  it  some 
yards  upon  the  shore.  Life  had  been  long  extinct.  The 
corpse  was  cold  and  stark,  the  eyes  closed,  an  expression  of 
energy,  however,  yet  lingering  in  the  fixed  jaw,  and  the 
hair  sodden  with  the  sea.  Suddenly  Captain  Cadurcis 
rushed  to  the  inn  and  roused  the  household.  With  a 
distracted  air,  and  broken  speech  and  rapid  motion,  he 
communicated  the  catastrophe.  Several  persons,  some 
bearing  torches,  others  blankets  and  cordials,  foUowed  him 
instantly  to  the  fatal  spot.  They  hurried  to  the  body,  they 
applied  all  the  rude  remedies  of  the  moment,  rather  from 
the  impulse  of  nervous  excitement  than  with  any  practical 
purpose;  for  the  case  had  been  indeed  long  hopeless. 
While  Captain  Cadurcis  leant  over  the  body,  chafing  the 
extremities  in  a  hurried  frenzy,  and  gazing  intently  on  the 
countenance,  a  shout  was  heard  from  one  of  the  stragglers 
who  had  recently  arrived.  The  sea  had  washed  on  the 
beach  another  corpse  :  the  form  of  Marmion  Herbert  i  It 
would  appear  that  he  had  made  no  struggle  to  save 
himself,  for  his  hand  was  locked  in  his  waistcoat,  where,  at 
the  moment,  he  had  thrust  the  Phffido,  showing  that  he 
had  been  reading  to  the  last,  and  was  meditatinc^  on 
immortality  when  he  died. 


j  KXD   OP   BOOK    VI, 


CHAPTER  1. 
It  was  the  commenoemunt  of  autumu.  Ths  rerdnre  oi 
Bummer  ntill  ImgercU  on  the  trees ;  the  sky,  if  not  so  clood' 
lesH,  was  almost  as  refulgent  as  Italj ',  and  the  pigeons, 
bright  and  glancing,  clastered  on  the  roof  of  the  hall  of 
Clievlmry.  The  steward  was  in  attendance;  the  honsebold, 
all  in  deep  monminu',  were  assembled  ;  everylhing  was  in 
rcadiaeaa  for  the  inunediatearrivalof  Lady  Annabel  Herbert, 

''Tia  nearly  four  years  come  Uartinmns,'  said  the  grey- 
headed butler,  '  since  my  lady  left  as." 

'  And  no  good  liaa  come  of  it,'  said  the  hoosekeeper. 
'  And  for  my  part  I  never  heard  of  good  coining  from  going 
lo  foreign  parts.' 

'  I  stiall  like  to  see  Miss  Venetia  again,'  eaid  a  hoose- 
maid,     '  Blesa  her  eweet  faee,' 

'  I  never  expected  to  see  her  Ikfias  Yenetia  again  tnaa  all 
we  heard,'  said  a  Ibotmaji. 

'  God's  will  be  done  ! '  said  the  grey-headed  bntJer ;  '  but 
I  hojH:  she  will  find  happiness  at  home.  'Tia  nigb  on  twenty 
years  since  I  first  nursed  her  in  these  anus,' 

'  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  new  Lord  Cadnrcis,'  said  the 
footman,     '  I  think  he  was  the  last  of  the  line,' 

'  It  would  have  been  a  happy  day  if  I  bad  lived  to  hare 
aeon  the  poor  young  lord  marry  Miss  Venetia,'  said  the 
honaekeeper.  '  I  always  thought  that  matoh  was  made  in 
hearen.' 

'He  was  a  sweet-spoken  yonng  gentleman,'  said  the 
bouEcmaid. 
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^  For  my  part/  said  the  footman,  '  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  oar  real  master,  Squire  Herbert.  He  was  a  famous 
gentleman  by  all  accounts.' 

'  I  wish  they  had  lived  quietly  at  home,'  said  the  house- 
keeper. 

'  I  shall  never  forget  the  time  when  my  lord  returned,' 
said  the  grey-headed  butler.  '  I  must  say  I  thought  it  was 
n.  match.' 

'  Mistress  Pauncefort  seemed  to  think  so,'  said  the  honse- 
3mid. 

'  And  she  understands  those  things,'  said  the  footman. 

'  I  see  the  carriage,'  said  a  servant  who  was  at  a  window 
in  the  hall.  All  immediately  bustled  about,  and  the  house- 
keeper sent  a  message  to  the  steward. 

The  carriage  might  be  just  discovered  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue.  It  was  some  time  before  it  entered  the  iron  gates 
that  were  thrown  open  for  its  reception.  The  steward 
stood  on  the  steps  with  his  hat  off,  the  servants  were 
ranged  in  order  at  the  entrance.  Touching  their  horses 
with  the  spur,  and  cracking  their  whips,  the  postilions 
dashed  round  the  circular  plot  and  stopped  at  the  hall- 
door.  Under  any  circumstances  a  return  home  after  an 
interval  of  years  is  rather  an  awful  moment ;  there  was 
not  a  servant  who  was  not  visibly  affected.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  carriage  was  a  foreign  servant  and  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  who  was  not  so  profuse  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  her  recognitions  of  her  old  friends ;  her  coun- 
tenance was  gpraver  than  of  yore.  Misfortune  and  miseiy 
had  subdued  even  Mistress  Pauncefort.  The  foreign 
servant  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage ;  a  young  man,  who 
was  a  stranger  to  the  household,  but  who  was  in  deep 
mourning,  alighted,  and  then  Lady  Annabel  appeared.  The 
steward  advanced  to  welcome  her,  the  household  bowed  and 
curtseyed.  She  smiled  on  them  for  a  moment  gpracionsly 
and  kindly,  but  her  conntenanoe  immediately  reassumed  a 
serious  air,  and  wlijspcring  one  word  to  the  strange  gentle- 
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man,  she  eutered  t.ho  ball  alone,  inviting  the  stcwafd  to 
follow  her. 

'  I  hope  your  ladyship  ia  well ;  wckome  home,  my  lady 
welcome  again  to  Cberboiy  ;  a  welcome  return,  my  lady , 
hope  Miss  Venetia  is  quite  well ;  happy  to  see  yoor  lady- 
ship amongst  ns  again,  and  Miaa  Venetia  too,  my  lady, 
I^dy  Annabel  acknowledged  these  saJiitatiuus  with  kind- 
nena,  and  then,  saying  that  Miss  Herbert  was  not  very 
well  and  was  fatigned  with  her  jonmej,  she  dismissed  her 
humble  bnt  tnisty  friends.  Lady  Annabul  then  tnmed  and 
nodded  to  her  Fellow-traveller. 

Upon  this  Lord  CadarciR,  if  we  must  indeed  nse  a 
title  from  which  he  himself  shrank,  carried  a  shronded  form 
hi  his  arms  into  the  hall,  where  the  steward  alone  lingered, 
thongh  withdrawn  to  the  l»ck  part  of  the  scene  ;  and  I^dy 
Annabel,  advancing  to  meet  him,  embraced  his  treasured 
hnrden,  her  own  unhappy  child. 

'Now,  Vonetia!  dearest  Venetia!'  she  said,  "tis  past; 
we  are  at  home.' 

VenetiA  leant  npon  her  mother,  but  made  no  reply. 

'Upstairs,  dearest,'  said  La^y  Annabel:  'a  little  exer- 
tion, a  very  httle.'  Leaning  on  her  mother  and  Lord 
Gadurcis,  Venetia  ascended  the  staircase,  and  they  reached 
the  terrace-room.  Veuetia  looted  around  her  as  sha 
entered  the  chamber ;  that  scene  of  her  former  life, 
endeared  to  her  hy  bo  many  happy  hours,  and  so  many 
sweet  incidents  1  that  chamher  where  she  had  first  se«n 
Plantagenet.  Lord  Cadurcis  supported  her  to  a  cliair,  and 
then,  overwhelmed  by  irreaiatible  emotion,  she  sank  back 
in  a  swoon. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  room  but  Paunoefort. 
They  revived  her;  Lord  Cadurcis  holding  her  hand,  and 
touching,  with  a  watchful  finger,  her  pulse.  Venetia 
opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  around  her.  Her  mind  did 
not  wander;  she  immediately  recognised  where  she  was, 
and  recollected  all  that  had  happened.     She  &intly  smiled. 


'You  are  all  too  land,  and  I  a 
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very  weak.  After  our  trials,  what  is  this,  George  ?  *  she 
added,  stmggling  to  appear  animated ;  '  you  are  at  length  at 
Cherbury/ 

Once  more  at  Cherbury !  It  was,  indeed,  an  event  that 
recalled  a  thousand  associations.  In  the  wild  anguish  of 
her  first  grief,  whdn  the  dreadfcd  intelligence  was  broken 
to  her,  if  anyone  had  whispered  to  Venetia  that  she  would 
yet  find  herself  once  more  at  Cherbury,  she  would  have 
esteemed  the  intimation  as  mockery.  But  time  and  hope 
will  stmggle  with  the  most  poignant  affliction,  and  their 
influence  is  irresistible  and  inevitable.  From  her  darkened 
chamber  in  their  Mediterranean  villa,  Venetia  had  again 
come  forth,  and  crossed  mountains,  and  traversed  immense 
plains,  and  journeyed  through  many  countries.  She  could 
not  die,  as  she  had  supposed  at  first  that  she  must,  and 
therefore  she  had  exerted  herself  to  quit,  and  to  quit 
speedily,  a  scene  so  terrible  as  their  late  abode.  She  was 
the  very  first  to  propose  their  return  to  England,  and  to 
that  spot  where  she  had  passed  her  early  life,  and  where 
she  now  wished  to  folfil,  in  quiet  and  seclusion,  the 
allotment  of  her  remaining  years ;  to  meditate  over  the 
marvellous  past,  and  cherish  its  sweet  and  bitter  recollec- 
tions. The  native  firmness  of  Lady  Annabel,  her  long 
exercised  control  over  her  emotions,  the  sadness  and 
subdued  tone  which  the  early  incidents  of  her  career  had 
cast  over  her  character,  her  profound  sympathy  with  her 
daughter,  and  that  religious  consolation  which  never 
deserted  her,  had  alike  impelled  and  enabled  her  to  bear 
up  against  the  catastrophe  with  more  fortitude  than  her 
child.  The  arrow,  indeed,  had  struck  Venetia  with  a 
double  barb.  She  was  the  victim  ;  and  all  the  cares  of 
Lady  Annabel  had  been  directed  to  soothe  and  support  this 
stridken  lamb.  Yet  perhaps  these  unhappy  women  must 
have  sunk  under  their  unparalleled  calamities,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  devotion  of  their  companion.  In  the  despair 
of  his  first  emotions,  George  Cadurcis  was  nearly  plunging 
himself  headlong  into  the  wave  that  had  already  proved  so 
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fatal  to  Ilia  bouse.  Bui  when  he  tLought  of  Lodj  Anuabel 
and  Yenetta  inn  foreign  laud,  nithoat  tt  single  frieud  in  their 
deaolatiou,  asd  pictured  them  to  himself  with  the  dreadfiil 
newe  abruptly  commonicatfld  by  Bome  unfeeling  stranger ; 
and  ualied  upon,  in  the  midst  of  their  overwhehaing  agony, 
to  attend  to  all  the  heart-rending  arrangenientH  whioh  the 
dJBCovory  of  the  bodies  of  the  beings  to  whom  thoy  were 
devoted,  and  in  whom  all  their  feeUnga  were  centred,  mnat 
Deoessarily  entail  upon  them,  he  recoiled  from  what  he 
contemplated  as  on  act  of  infamona  dcaertion.  He  re- 
solved to  live,  if  oidy  to  preserve  tbem  from  all  their  im- 
pending troubles,  and  with  the  hope  that  his  eiertioDS 
might  tend,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  not  to  alleviate, 
for  that  was  impossible ;  but  to  prevent  the  increase  of  that 
terrible  woe,  the  very  conception  of  which  made  his  bnuu 
Btagger.  He  carried  the  bodies,  therefore,  with  bim  to 
Spezzia,  and  then  prepared  for  that  fatal  interview,  the 
commencement  of  which  wo  Erat  indicated.  Yet  it  must 
bo  confessed  that,  thon;;h  the  bravest  of  men,  liia  coorage 
faltered  as  he  entered  the  accustomed  ravine.  He  stopped 
and  looked  down  on  the  precipice  below ;  he  felt  it  ntterlj 
impossible  to  meet  them ;  his  mind  nearly  deserted  him. 
Death,  some  great  and  universal  catastrophe,  an  earth- 
quake, a  dclnge,  that  would  have  bnried  them  all  in  an 
instant  and  a  common  fate,  would  have  been  haded  by 
George  Cadnrcis,  at  that  moment,  as  good  fortune. 

He  lurked  about  the  ravine  for  nearly  three  hours  before 
be  conld  summon  np  heart  for  the  awful  interview.  The 
poaition  lie  bad  taken  assured  him  that  no  one  conld  ap- 
proach  the  villa,  to  which  he  himself  dared  not  advance.  At 
length,  in  a  paroxysm  of  energetic  despair,  he  had  rushed 
forward,  met  tbem  instantly,  and  confessed  with  a  whirling 
brain,  end  tvlmopt  unconscjoi's  of  his  utterance,  that '  they 
conld  not  hope  to  see  them  again  in  this  world.' 

What  ensued  must  neither  be  attempted  to  be  described, 
nor  even  remembered  It  wna  one  of  those  tragedies  of 
Ufo  uhioh  enfeeble  the  most  faithful  memories  at  a  blow. 
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Bbattcr  nerves  bejoud  the  faculiy  of  revival,  cload  ihe  miDd 
for  ever,  or  torn  the  hair  grey  in  an  instant.    They  carried 
Venetia  delirious  to  her  bed.    The  very  denpair,  and  almost 
madness,  of  her  daughter  forced  Lady  Annabel  to  self- 
exertion,  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  that  even  she 
was  capable.     And  George,  too,  was  obliged  to  leave  them. 
He  stayed  only  the  night.     A  few  words  passed  between 
Lady  Annabel  and  himself;  she  wished  the  bodies  to  be 
embalmed,  and  borne  to  England.     There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost,   and   there  was  no  one  to  be  entrusted  except 
George.     He  had  to  hasten  to  Genoa  to  make  all  these 
preparations,  and  for  two  days  he  was  absent  from  the 
villa.      When  he  returned,  Lady  Annabel  saw  him,  but 
Venetia  was  for  a  long  time  invisible.     The  moment  she 
grew   composed,   she  expressed    a  wish  to    her    mother 
instantly  to  return  to  Cherbury.     All  the  arrangements 
necessarily  devolved  upon  Greorge  Cadurcis.      It  was  his 
study  that  Lady  Annabel  should   be   troubled  upon  no 
point.    The  household  were  discharged,  all  the  affairs  were 
wound  up,  the  felucca  hired  which  was  to  bear  them  to 
Genoa,  and  in  readiness,  before  he  notified  to  them  that 
the  hour  of  departure  had  arrived.      The    most    bitter 
circumstance  was  looking  again  upon  the  sea.     It  seemed 
so  intolerable  to  Venetia,  that  their  departure  was  delayed 
more  than  one  day  in  consequence;  but  it  was  inevitable; 
they  could  reach  Genoa  in   no  other  manner.      George 
carried  Venetia  in  his  arms  to  the  boat,  with  her  face 
covered  with  a  sliawl,  and  bore  her  in  the  same  manner  to 
the  hotel  at  Genoa,  where  their  travelling  carriage  awaited 
them. 

They  travelled  home  rapidly.  All  seemed  to  be  impelled, 
as  it  were,  by  a  restless  desire  for  repose.  Cherbury  was 
the  only  thought  in  Venetia's  mind.  She  observed  nothing ; 
she  made  no  remark  during  their  journey  ;  they  travelled 
oflen  throughout  the  night ;  but  no  obstacles  occurred,  no 
inconveniences.  There  was  one  in  this  miserable  society 
whose  only  object  in  life  was  to  support  Venetia  under  her 
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terrible  visitation.  Silent,  but  with  an  eje  that  never 
slept,  George  Cadurcis  watched  Yenetia  as  a  nurse  might 
a  child.  He  read  her  thoughts,  he  anticipated  her  wished 
without  inquiring  them ;  every  arrangement  was  unobtra- 
sivelj  made  that  could  possibly  consult  her  comfort. 

They  passed  through  London  without  stopping  there. 
George  would  not  leave  them  for  an  instant ;  nor  would 
he  spare  a  thought  to  his  own  affairs,  though  they  urgently 
required  his  attention.  The  change  in  his  position  gave 
him  no  consolation  ;  he  would  not  allow  his  passport  to  be 
made  out  with  his  title ;  he  shuddered  at  being  called 
Lord  Cadurcis ;  and  the  only  reason  that  made  him  hesitate 
about  attending  them  to  Cherbury  was  its  contiguity  to 
his  ancestral  seat,  which  he  resolved  never  to  visit.  There 
never  in  the  world  was  a  less  selfish  and  more  single- 
hearted  man  than  George  Cadurcis.  Though  the  death  of 
his  cousin  had  invested  him  with  one  of  the  most  ancient 
coronets  in  England,  a  noble  residence  and  a  fair  estate,  he 
would  willingly  have  sacrificed  his  life  to  have  recalled 
Plantagenet  to  existence,  and  to  have  secured  the  happiness 
of  Venetia  Herbert. 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose,  fix)m  the  irresistible  emotion 
that  overcame  Venetia  at  the  very  moment  of  her  return, 
that  she  was  entirely  prostrated  by  her  calamities.  On 
tlie  contrary,  her  mind  had  been  employed,  during  the 
whole  of  her  journey  to  England,  in  a  silent  effort  to  endure 
licr  lot  with  resignation.  She  had  resolved  to  bear  up 
against  her  misery  with  fortitude,  and  she  inherited  from 
her  mother  sufficient  firmness  of  mind  to  enable  her  to 
achieve  her  purpose.  She  came  back  to  Cherbury  to  live 
with  patience  and  submission  ;  and  though  her  dreams  of 
happiness  might  be  vanished  for  ever,  to  contribute  a»> 
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inach  aa  was  in  Iiur  power  to  the  coutent  of  QaA  dear  anil 
remaiciDg  relative  who  was  yet  spared  to  ber,  and  wlio 
depended  in  tbis  world  only  upon  the  afiection  of  bur  child. 
The  retnm  to  Churhnry  was  a  pang,  and  it  was  dvi,t. 
Yonetia  strnggled  to  avuid  the  habits  of  an  invalid ;  sho 
purposed  rcsnmin^r,  as  far  as  was  in  her  power,  all  tho 
pnrsoits  and  duties  of  ber  life ;  and  if  it  were  neither 
possible,  nor  even  de.'iirable,  to  forget  the  past,  she  dwelt 
apon  it  neither  to  sigh  nor  to  mummr,  but  to  cherish  in  a 
sweet  and  musing  mood  ttie  ties  and  atfections  round  which 
all  her  feelings  had  once  gathered  with  so  much  eiijoyniont 
and  80  much  hope. 

She  rose,  therefore,  on  the  morning  after  her  return  to 
Gherbary,  at  least  serene  1  and  she  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity, when  George  and  ber  mother  were  engaged,  and 
absent  from  the  terrace- room,  to  go  forth  alone  and  wander 
amid  ber  old  haunts.  There  was  not  a  spot  about  the  park 
and  gardens,  which  bad  been  favourite  resorta  of  herself 
and  Plantagenet  in  their  childhood,  that  she  did  not  visit. 
Tbey  were  unchanged ;  as  green,  and  bright,  and  still  aa 
in  old  days,  bat  what  was  she  F  The  freshness,  and 
brilliancy,  and  careless  happiness  of  ber  life  were  fled  for 
ever.  And  here  be  lived,  and  here  he  roamed,  and  here 
his  voice  sounded,  now  in  glee,  now  in  molauoholy,  now  in 
wild  and  fancii'id  amusement,  and  now  pouring  into  her 
bosom  all  liis  domestic  sorrows.  It  was  but  tfln  years 
since  he  first  an-ived  at  Cherbury,  and  who  could  bavu 
anticipated  tlmt  that  little,  silent,  reserved  boy  should,  ere 
ton  years  bad  passed,  have  filled  a  wide  and  lofty  apace  in 
the  world's  thought ;  that  his  existence  should  have 
inflnenced  the  mind  of  nations,  and  his  d<ath  eclipsed 
their  gaiety  [  His  death!  Terrible  and  disheartening 
thaaght !  Plnntagonet  waa  no  more.  But  be  had  not 
died  witliout  a  record.  Hia  memory  wtis  embalmed  in 
immortal  verse,  and  he  bad  breathed  his  piwuiion  to  his 
Vftnetia  in  language  that  lingered  in  tite  ear,  and  would 
dwell  for  ever  on  tlie  bps,  of  his  fol]ow-m«a. 
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BO  wooda,  too,  liad  Venetiii  first  mnaed  ova 
her  father;  before  her  rosa  those  mysteriooa  chambers, 
wliosB  secret  she  had  penetrnt«d  at  the  risk  of  hei"  life. 
There  were  no  secrets  now.  Wa.s  she  happier  ?  Now  she 
felt  that  even  in  her  early  mystery  there  was  delight,  and 
that  hope  was  Teited  beneath  ita  ominous  shadow.  There 
was  now  no  fittnre  to  ponder  over;  her  hope  was  gone, 
and  memory  alone  remained.  All  the  dreams  of  those 
mnsing  hours  of  her  hidden  reveries  had  been  realised. 
She  had  seen  that  father,  that  smTJRS.ting'  parent,  who  had 
satisfied  alike  her  heart  and  her  imt^ination;  she  had  been 
clasped  to  his  bosom ;  she  had  lived  to  witness  even  her 
mother  yield  to  his  penitent  embrace.  And  he  too  was 
gone ;  she  conld  never  meet  hiu  again  in  this  world ;  in 
this  world  in  which  they  had  eiperienced  such  cxqnisito 
bliss ;  and  now  she  was  once  more  at  Cherbnry !  Oh  ! 
give  her  buck  her  girlhood,  with  all  its  painful  myatepy 
and  harassing  doubt !      Give  her  again  a  future  ! 

She  returned  to  the  hall  ;  she  met  George  on  the  terraoe, 
she  welcomed  him  with  a  sweet,  yet  mournful  smile.  *I 
have  bean  very  selfish,"  she  said,  '  for  I  have  been  walking 
alone.  I  mean  to  introduce  yon  to  Cherbtuy,  bat  I  conld 
not  resist  visiting  some  old  spots.'  Her  voice  faltered  in 
these  last  words.  They  re-entered  the  terrace-room  to- 
f^ther,  and  joined  her  mother. 

'Nothing  ia  changed,  mamma,'  said  Venctiii,  in  a  more 
cheerful  tone.     '  It  ia  pleasant  to  find  Bomothing  that  is  the 

Several  days  passed,  and  Ix>rd  Cadurcis  evinced  no 
desire  to  visit  his  inheritance.  Yet  I«ady  Ajinabol  was 
)  that  he  should  do  so,  and  had  more  than  once 
npon  him  tho  propriety.  Even  Tenotia  at 
length  said  to  him,  '  It  is  very  selfish  in  ns  keeping  you 
here,  George.  Your  presence  is  a  great  consolation,  and 
yet,  yet,  ought  yon  not  to  visit  your  home  ?  '  She  avoided 
the  name  of  Cadnrcis. 

'I ought,  dear  Vonctia,'  said  George,  'and  I  will,    I  Iiat* 
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promised  Ladj  Annabel  twenty  times,  but  I  feel  a  terrible 
disinclination.     To-morrow,  perhaps.' 

'  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,'  mnrmnred 
Venetia  to  herself,  'I  scarcely  comprehend  now  what  to- 
morrow means.'  And  then  a^^ain  addressing  him,  and 
with  more  liveliness,  she  said,  '  We  have  only  one  friend  in 
the  world  now,  George,  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be 
very  grateful  that  he  is  oar  neighbour.' 

'  It  is  a  consolation  to  me,'  said  Lord  Cadnrcis,  '  for  I 
cannot  remain  here,  and  otherwise  I  should  scarcely  know 
how  to  depart.' 

*I  wish  you  would  visit  your  home,  if  only  for  one 
morning,'  said  Venetia ;  *  if  only  to  know  how  very  near 
you  are  to  us.' 

'I  dread  going  alone,'  said  Lord  Cadurcis.     'I  cannot 

ask  Lady  Acbabel  to  accompany  me,  because "    Ho 

hesitated. 

*  Because  ? '  inquired  Venetia. 

'  I  cannot  ask  or  wish  her  to  leave  you.' 

'You  are  always  thinking  of  me,  dear  G^eorge,'  said 
Venetia,  artlessly.  'I  assure  you,  I  have  come  back  to 
Cherbury  to  be  happy.  I  must  visit  your  home  some  day, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  visit  it  often.  We  will  all  go,  soon,'  she 
added. 

'  Then  I  will  postpone  my  visit  to  that  day,'  said  Georgp. 
'  I  am  in  no  humour  for  business,  which  I  know  awaits  me 
there.    Let  me  enjoy  a  little  more  repose  at  dear  Cherbury.' 

'  I  have  become  very  restless  of  late,  I  think,'  said 
Venetia,  '  but  there  is  a  particular  spot  in  the  garden  that 
1  wish  to  see.     Come  with  me,  George.' 

Lord  Cadurcis  was  only  too  happy  to  attend  her.  They 
proceeded  through  a  winding  walk  in  the  shrubberies 
until  they  arrived  at  a  small  and  open  plot  of  turf,  where 
Venetia  stopped.  *  There  are  some  associations,'  she  said, 
*of  this  spot  connected  with  both  those  friends  that  we 
have  lost.  I  have  a  fancy  that  it  should  be  in  some  visible 
manner  consecrated  to  their  memories.  On  this  spot,  George, 
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Plantagenet  once  spoke  to  me  of  mj  father.  I  should  like 
to  raise  their  busts  here ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  fit  place  for 
such  a  purpose;  for  poets/  she  added,  faintly  smiling, 
*  should  be  surrounded  with  laurels.' 

'  I  have  some  thoughts  on  this  head  that  I  am  revolving 
in  my  fancy  myself,*  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  *  but  I  will  not 
speak  of  them  now.' 

*  Yes,  now,  George ;  for  indeed  it  is  a  satisfaction  for 
me  to  speak  of  them,  at  least  with  you,  with  one  who 
understood  them  so  well,  and  loved  them  scarcely  less  than 
I  did.' 

George  tenderly  put  his  arm  into  hers  and  led  her  away. 
As  they  walked  along,  he  explained  to  her  his  plans,  which 
yet  were  somewhat  crude,  but  which  greatly  interested 
her ;  but  they  were  roused  from  their  conversation  by  the 
bell  of  the  hall  sounding  as  if  to  summon  them,  and  there- 
fore they  directed  their  way  immediately  to  the  terrace.  A 
servant  running  met  them ;   he  brought  a  message  from 

Lady   Annabel.      Their  friend  the    Bishop   of had 

arrived. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


*Well,  my  little  daughter,'  said  the  good  Masham, 
advancing  as  Venetia  entered  the  room,  and  tenderly 
embracing  her.  The  kind-hearted  old  man  maintained  a 
conversation  on  indifierent  subjects  with  animation  for 
some  minutes;  and  thus  a  meeting,  the  anticipation  of 
which  would  have  cost  Venetia  hours  of  pain  and  anxiety, 
occurred  with  less  uneasy  feelings. 

Mash  am  had  hastened  to  Cherbury  the  moment  he  heanl 
of  the  return  of  the  Herberts  to  England.  He  did  not 
come  to  console,  but  to  enliven.  He  was  well  aware  that 
even  his  eloquence,  and  all  the  influence  of  his  piety,  could 
not  soft;en  the  irreparable  past ;  and  knowing,  from  expo- 
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rieuce,  bow  in  soliiude  the  nnhappj  brood  over  sorrow,  be 
fancied  tbat  bis  arrival,  and  perbaps  bis  arrival  only,  migbt 
tend  in  some  degree  at  tbis  moment  to  tbeir  alleviation 
and  comfort.  He  brougbt  Lady  Annabel  and  Yenetia 
letters  from  tbeir  relations,  witb  wbom  be  bad  been  staying 
at  tbeir  eoitntry  residence,  and  wbo  were  anxions  tbat 
tbeir  nnbappy  kinsfolk  sbonld  find  cbange  of  scene  under 
tbeir  roof. 

*  Tbey  are  very  affectionate/  said  Lady  Annabel,  *  but  I 
ratber  tbink  tbat  neitber  Yenetia  nor  myself  feel  inclined 
to  quit  Cberbury  at  present.' 

'  Indeed  not,  manmia,*  said  Yenetia.  '  I  bope  we  sball 
never  leave  bome  again.' 

*'  You  must  come  and  see  me  some  day,'  said  tbe  Bisbop ; 
tben  turning  to  George,  wbom  be  was  glad  to  find  bere,  be 
addressed  bim  in  a  bearty  tone,  and  expressed  bis  deligbt 
at  again  meeting  bim. 

Insensibly  to  all  parties  tbis  arrival  of  tbe  good  Masbam 
exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  tbeir  spirits.  Tbey 
could  sympathise  witb  bis  cbeerfulness,  because  tbey  were 
convinced  tbat  be  sympathised  witb  their  sorrow.  His 
interesting  conversation  withdrew  tbeir  minds  from  tbe 
painM  subject  on  which  tbey  were  always  musing.  It 
seemed  profanation  to  either  of  the  three  mourners  when 
tbey  were  together  alone,  to  indulge  in  any  topic  but  tbe 
absorbing  one,  and  their  utmost  efibrt  was  to  speak  of  the 
past  witb  composure  ;  but  tbey  all  felt  relieved,  though  at 
first  unconsciously,  when  one,  whose  interest  in  their 
feelings  could  not  be  doubted,  gave  tbe  signal  of  with- 
drawing  tbeir  reflections  from  vicissitudes  which  it  was 
useless  to  deplore.  Even  tbe  social  forms  which  tbe 
presence  of  a  guest  rendered  indispensable,  and  tbe 
exercise  of  tbe  courtesies  of  hospitality,  contributed  to 
this  result.  Tbey  withdrew  tbeir  minds  from  tbe  past. 
And  tbe  worthy  Bishop,  whose  tact  was  as  eminent  as  his 
good  humour  and  benevolence,  evincing  as  much  delicacy 
of  feeling  as  cheerfulness  of  temper,  a  very  few  days  had 
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ebipBed  berore  each  of  hia  oompanians  was  aware  tiiat  bia 
presence  had  contribnted  to  tlaeir  increased  conteitt. 

'  Ton  have  not  been  to  tlie  abbey  yet,  Lord  Cadoroui,' 
said  Masbam  to  bim  one  day,  as  tbey  were  sitdng  toother 
after  dinner,  tbe  ladies  h&ving  retir!"!.     '  Tod  should  go.' 

'T  have  been  unwilling  to  leave  tltem/said  Guorgc,  'and 
I  conJd  scarcely  expect  them  to  accompany  me.  It  is  a 
visit  that  must  revive  painful  recollections.' 

'We  must  not  dwell  on  the  past,'  Eaid  Masbam;  'we 
must  think  only  of  the  future.' 

'  Venetia  has  no  future,  I  fear,'  said  Lord  Cadarcis. 

'  Why  not  ?  ■  said  Masbam  ;  '  she  is  yet  a  girl,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  a  long  Ufe.  She  must  have  a  fnlnre,  and  1  liopt^ 
and  I  believe,  it  will  yet  be  a  happy  one.* 

'  Alas  I '  said  Lord  Cadnrci>i,  '  np  one  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  attachment  that  subsisted  between  Plantagenet  and 
Venotiu.  They  were  not  comiuou  feelings,  or  the  feelings 
of  common  minds,  my  dear  lord.' 

'  No  one  knew  them  both  betfer  than  I  did,"  Baid 
Mnfihnm,  'not  even  yourself;   they  were  my  children.' 

*  I  feel  that,'  aaid  George,  '  and  therefore  it  is  a  pleasnni 
to  ns  all  to  see  yon,  and  to  speak  with  yon.' 

'  Bat  wo  must  look  for  consolation,'  said  Masham ;  '  to 
deplore  is  fruitless.  If  we  live,  we  mast  struggle  to  live 
bappily.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  though  tbeir  Jmmediftt* 
return  to  Cherbury  was  inevitable,  and  their  residence  here 
for  a  time  is  scarcely  to  be  deprecated,  I  still  hope  they 
will  not  bury  themsolica  here.  For  my  part,  an«r  the 
necessary  interval,  I  wish  to  see  Veuetia  once  more  in  tba 

Lord  Cadurcis  looked  very  monmful,  and  shook  hia  head. 

'  As  for  her  dear  mother,  she  is  hiibitaat<?d  to  sorrow  and 
disappointment,'  said  Masham.  'As  long  as  Venetia  lives 
Lady  Annabel  will  be  content.  Besides,  deplorable  as  may 
be  the  past,  there  mast  be  solace  \a  her  in  the  reflection 
that  she  was  reconciled  to  her  husband  before  bis  death, 
and  contribnted  to  his  happiness.     Venetia  is  the  stricken 
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lamb,  but  Yenetia  is  formed  for  happiness,  and  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  she  will  be  happj.  We  most  not^ 
however,  yield  unnecessarily  to  our  feelings.  A  violent 
exertion  would  be  unwise,  but  we  should  habituate  our- 
selves gradually  to  the  exercise  of  our  duties,  and  to  our 
accustomed  pursuits.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  go  to 
Cadurcis.  If  I  were  you  I  would  go  to-morrow.  Take 
advantage  of  my  presence,  and  return  and  give  a  report 
of  your  visit.  Habituate  Venetia  to  talk  of  a  spot  with 
which  ultimately  she  must  renew  her  intimacy.' 

Influenced  by  this  advice.  Lord  Cadurcis  rose  early  on 
the  next  morning  and  repaired  to  the  seat  of  his  fathers, 
where  hitherto  his  foot  had  never  trod.  When  the  circle 
at  Cherbury  assembled  at  their  breakfast  table  he  was 
missing,  and  Masham  had  undertaken  the  office  of  apprising 
his  friends  of  the  cause  of  his  absence.  He  returned  to 
dinner,  and  the  conversation  fell  naturally  upon  the  abbey, 
and  the  impressions  he  had  received.  It  was  maintained 
at  first  by  Lady  Annabel  and  the  Bishop,  but  Venetia 
ultimately  joined  in  it,  and  with  cheerfulness.  Many  a 
trait  and  incident  of  former  days  was  alluded  to ;  iiiey 
talked  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  whom  George  had  never  seen ; 
they  settled  the  chambers  he  should  inhabit;  they  men* 
tioned  the  improvements  which  Plantagenet  had  once  con- 
templated, and  which  George  must  now  accomplish. 

'  You  must  go  to  London  first,'  said  the  Bishop ;  '  yon 
have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  you  should  not  delay  such 
business.  I  think  you  had  better  return  with  me.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  you  need  not  be  long  absent ;  you  will  not 
be  detained  ;  and  when  you  return,  you  will  find  yourself 
much  more  at  ease ;  for,  afler  all,  nothing  is  more 
harassing  than  the  feeling,  that  there  is  business  which 
must  be  attended  to,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  neglected.' 

Both  Lady  Annal>cl  and  Venetia  enforced  this  advice  of 
their  friend;  and  so  it  happened  that,  ere  a  week  had 
elapsed.  Lord  Cadurcis,  accompanying  Masham,  found  him« 
self  once  more  in  London. 


CKAPTEtt  IV. 

Venetia  waa  now  once  more  alone  wilii  her  motLer ;  it  waa 
OB  in  old  times.  Their  life  wus  the  Eume  as  before  tba 
visit  of  Plantagenotr  previous  to  hie  going  to  Cambridge, 
except  indeed  that  they  had  no  longer  a  friend  at  Marring- 
hurst.  They  missed  the  Sabbath  visits  of  that  good  man; 
for,  though  liis  BQtcessor  performt-d  the  duties  of  the  d»y, 
wliich  had  been  u  condition  whan  he  was  presented  to  the 
living,  the  friend  who  knew  all  the  secrets  of  their  hearts 
was  absent.  Venetia  continued  to  bear  herself  with  great 
equanimity,  and  the  anxiety  which  she  observed  instantly 
impressed  on  her  mother's  countenance,  the  moment  she 
fnjicied  there  was  unusual  gloom  on  the  brow  of  her  ohild, 
impelled  Venetia  douhly  to  exert  herself  to  appear  resigned. 
And  in  truth,  when  Lady  Annabel  revolved  in  her  mind 
the  monrnful  past,  and  meditated  over  her  early  and 
nnceaaing  effurta  to  Hecare  the  happiness  of  her  daughter, 
and  then  contrasted  her  aspirationB  with  the  result,  she 
conid  not  acquit  herself  of  having  been  too  often  nn- 
conscioualy  instrumental  in  forwarding  a  very  diBerent 
conclusion  tlian  that  for  whinh  she  had  laboarcd.  This 
conviction  preyed  upon  the  mother,  and  the  sligblcBb 
evidence  of  reaction  in  Venetia's  tranqnilised  demeanour 
occasioned  her  the  utmost  remorse  and  grieC  The  absence 
of  George  mode  both  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  still  mo» 
finely  appreciate  the  solace  of  his  society.  Left  to  tliem- 
selvcs,  they  felt  how  much  they  had  depended  on  hia 
vigilant  and  considerate  attention,  and  how  nmch  his  sweet 
temper  and  his  unfailing  sympathy  had  contributed  to 
their  consolation.  He  wrote,  however,  to  Venetia  by  every 
post,  and  his  letters,  if  possihle,  endeared  him  ntitl  more 
to  their  hearts.  IJuwilling  to  dwell  upon  tlieir  mutntil 
Borrows,  yet  always  ezprcstqng'  eufficient  to  prove  that 
distAnce  and  absence  had  not  imp^rod  his  sympathy,  ho 
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contrivedf  with  infinite  delicacy,  even  to  amnse  their 
Bolitnde  with  the  adventures  of  his  life  of  bnstle.  The 
arrival  of  the  post  was  the  incident  of  the  day ;  and  not 
merely  letters  arrived ;  one  day  bronght  books,  another 
music;  continually  some  fresh  token  of  his  thought  and 
affection  reached  them.  He  was,  however,  only  a  fortnight 
absent ;  but  when  he  returned,  it  was  to  Cadurcis.  Ho 
called  upon  them  the  next  day,  and  indeed  every  morning 
found  him  at  Cherbury ;  but  he  returned  to  his  home  at 
night ;  and  so,  without  an  effort,  from  their  guest  he  had 
become  their  neighbour. 

Plantagenet  had  left  the  whole  of  Ids  property  to  his 
cousin :  his  mother's  fortune,  which,  as  an  accessory  fund, 
was  not  inconsiderable,  besides  the  estate.  And  George 
intended  to  devote  a  portion  of  this  to  the  restoration  of 
the  abbey.  Yenetia  was  to  be  his  counsellor  in  this  opera- 
tion, and  therefore  there  were  ample  sources  of  amusement 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  On  a  high  ridge,  which  was 
one  of  the  beacons  of  the  county,  and  which,  moreover, 
marked  the  junction  of  the  domains  of  Cherbury  and 
Cadurcis,  it  was  his  intention  to  raise  a  monument  to  the 
united  memories  of  Marmion  Herbert  and  Plantagenet 
Lord  Cadurcis.  He  brought  down  a  design  with  him  from 
London,  and  this  was  the  project  which  he  had  previously 
whispered  to  Venetia.  With  George  for  her  companion, 
too,  Venetia  was  induced  to  resume  her  rides.  It  was  her 
part  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  county  in  which  he 
was  so  important  a  resident.  Time  therefore,  at  Cherbury, 
on  the  whole,  flowed  on  in  a  tide  of  tranquil  pleasure; 
and  Lady  Annabel  observed,  with  interest  and  fondness, 
the  continual  presence  beneath  her  roof  of  one  who, 
from  the  first  day  she  had  met  him,  had  engaged  her 
kind  feelings,  and  had  since  become  intimately  endeared 
to  her. 

The  end  of  November  was,  however,  now  approaching, 
and  Parliament  was  about  to  reassemble.  Masham  had 
wntten  more  than  once  to  Lord  Cadurcis,  impressing  upon 
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hkn  the  proprieiy  and  expediency  of  taking  bis  aeai.  He 
had  shown  these  letters,  as  he  showed  everything,  to 
Venetia,  who  was  his  coonsellor  on  all  subjects,  and 
Yenetia  agreed  with  their  friend. 

'  It  is  right,*  said  Vonetia ;  '  yon  have  a  duty  to  perform, 
and  yon  must  perform  it.  Besides,  I  do  not  wish  the  name 
of  Cadords  to  sink  again  into  obscnriiy.  I  shall  look  forward 
with  interest  to  Lord  Cadnrcis  taking  the  oaths  and  his 
seat.     It  will  please  me ;  it  will  indeed.' 

'  Bat  Yenetia,'  said  Greerge,  '  I  do  not  like  to  leave  this 
place.  I  am  happy,  if  we  may  be  happy.  This  life  suits  me. 
I  am  a  quiet  man.     I  dislike  London.     I  feel  alone  there.' 

'  You  can  write  to  us  ;  you  will  have  a  great  deal  to  say. 
And  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  you  now.  I  must 
give  you  a  continual  report  how  they  go  on  at  the  abbey. 
I  will  be  your  steward,  and  superintend  everything.* 

*•  Ah ! '  said  George,  *'  what  shall  I  do  in  London  without 
you,  without  your  advice  ?  There  will  be  something  oc- 
curring every  day,  and  I  shall  have  no  one  to  consult. 
Indeed  I  shall  feel  quite  miserable ;  I  shall  indeed.' 

*'  It  is  quite  impossible  that,  with  your  station,  and  at 
your  time  of  life,  you  should  bury  yourself  in  the  country,' 
said  Yenetia.  *  You  have  the  whole  world  before  you,  and 
you  must  enjoy  it.  It  is  very  well  for  mamma  and  myself 
to  lead  this  life.  I  look  upon  ourselves  as  two  nuns.  K 
Cadurcis  is  an  abbey,  Cherbury  is  now  a  convent.' 

'  How  can  a  man  wish  to  be  more  than  happy  ?  I  am  quite 
content  here,'  said  George.     '  What  is  London  to  me  ?  * 

*  It  may  be  a  great  deal  to  you,  more  than  you  think,' 
said  Yenetia.  *  A  great  deal  awaits  you  yet.  However, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  you  should  take  your  seat.  You  can 
always  return,  if  you  wish.  But  take  your  seat,  and 
cultivate  dear  Masham.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
his  wisdom  and  goodness.  You  cannot  have  a  friend  more 
respectable.     Now  mind  my  advice,  George.' 

*  I  always  do,  Ycneiia.' 
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CHAPTER  T. 

Tm  aiad  Faith  are  iht  grsftt  caQSw^3«ri^  m>J   iM«]bA>  of 
these  pBcoous  siminces  of  »(^ftoe  w^^a^    mwins^  ttid  tbW 
mhmfaDtastB  of  CherhiiTT.     Thej  w^»«  juptui  HrsT^  iJkvE>^ 
\mt  thoT  fires  were  cheoiul;    «&d  if  Venetan  b^  ktt^;<(r 
iadalged  in  m  worldly  and  blissfal  fninjn\  neTv^rOMOiwtiv,  iia 
the  societj  of  her  mother,   in  the  nessxMourviiAS  of  art  aa^d 
Hteratnie,  in  the  diligent  discharge  of  her  dati^is  to  Imt 
hnmble  neighbours,  and  in  cherishing  the  meiuoTT  of  iW 
departed,  she  experienced  a  life  that  was  not  witho«il  ita 
tranqml  pleasures.     She  maintained  with  Lcurd  OftKlur^i$  a 
constant  correspondence  ;  he  wrote  to  her  everr  daj«  and 
although  thej  were  separated,  there  was  not  an  inciilenl  of 
his   life,  and  scarcely  a  thought,  of  which  she  was  nol 
cognisant.      It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Qeorg«  could 
induce  himself  to  remain  in  London ;  but  Maaham,  who 
soon  obtained  over  him  aU  the  influence  which  Venctia 
desired,  ever  opposed  his  return  to  the  abbey.     The  good 
Bishop  was  not  unaware  of  the  feelings  with  which  Lord 
Cadumis  looked  back  to  the  hall  of  Cherbury,  and  himself 
of  a  ghui  and  sanguine  temperament,  he  indulged  in   a 
belief  in  the  consummation  of  all  that  happiness  for  which 
his  young  friend,  rather  sceptically,  sighed.     But  Masham 
was  aware  that  time  could  alone  soften  the  bitterness  of 
Venetia's  sorrow,  and  prepare  her  for  that  change  of  life 
which  he  felt  confident  would  alone  ensure  the  happiness 
both  of  herself  and  her  mother.     He  therefore  detained 
Lord  Cadurcis  in  London  the  whole  of  the  sessions  that, 
on  his  return  to  Cherbury,  his  society  might  be  esteemed  a 
novel  and  agreeable  incident  in  the  existence  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  not  be  associated  merely  with  their  calamities. 

It  was  therefore  about  a  year  after  the  catastrophe  which 
had  so  suddenly  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives,  and 
o<;casioned  so  unexpected  a  revolution  in  his  own  position, 
that  Tiord  Cadurcis  arrived  at  his  ancestral  scat,  with  no 
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iniention  of  again  speedilj  leaTing  it.  He  had  long  and 
frequentij  i^prised  Lis  friends  of  his  approaching  presence, 
and,  arriving  at  the  abbey  late  at  night,  he  was  at  Cherburj 
oarl J  on  the  following  morning. 

Although  no  inconsiderable  interval  had  elapsed  since 
Lord  Cadorcis  had  parted  firom  the  Herberts,  the  continual 
correspondence  that  had  been  maintained  between  himself 
and  Venetia,  divested  his  visit  of  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment. Thej  met  as  if  thej  had  parted  yesterday,  except 
perhaps  with  greater  fondness.  The  chain  of  their  feelings 
was  unbroken.  He  was  indeed  welcomed,  both  by  Lady 
Annabel  and  her  daughter,  with  warm  affection ;  and  his  ab- 
sence had  only  rendered  him  dearer  to  them  by  affording  an 
opportunity  of  feeling  how  much  his  society  contributed  to 
their  felicity.  Venetia  was  anxious  to  know  his  opinion  of 
the  improvements  at  the  abbey,  which  she  had  super- 
intended ;  but  he  assured  her  that  he  would  examine 
nothing  without  her  company,  and  ultimately  they  agreed 
to  walk  over  to  Cadurcis. 

It  was  a  summer  day,  and  they  walked  through  that 
very  wood  wherein  we  described  the  journey  of  the  child 
Venetia,  at  the  commencement  of  this  very  history.  The 
blue  patches  of  wild  hyacinths  had  aU  disappeared,  but 
there  were  flowers  as  sweet.  What  if  the  first  feelings  of 
our  heart  fade,  like  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  succeeding 
years,  like  the  coming  summer,  may  bring  emotions  not 
less  charming,  and,  perchance,  far  more  fervent ! 

'  I  can  scarcely  believe,'  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  '  that  I  am 
once  more  with  you.  I  know  not  what  surprises  me  most, 
Venetia,  that  we  should  be  walking  once  more  together  in 
the  woods  of  Cherbury,  or  that  I  ever  should  have  dared 
to  quit  them.' 

*And  yet  it  was  better,  dear  George,'  said  Venetia. 
•  Yon  must  now  rejoice  that  you  have  fulfilled  your  du^, 
and  yet  you  are  here  again.  Besides,  the  abbey  never 
would  have  been  finished  if  you  had  remained.  To  complete 
ail  our  plans,  it  required  a  mif  tress.' 


VESETIA,  ^$; 

'  I  wiah  it  al\raj8  bad  one,*  said  O^org*.  *  Ak,  V<«MOa ! 
onoe  you  told  me  never  to  despair.* 

*  And  what  have  jon  to  despair  abont^  G^oige  ?  * 

'  Heigh  ho !  *  said  Lord  CadurcLs,  *  I  neTW  shall  W  aihk 
to  live  in  this  abbey  alone.* 

'Yon.  shonld  have  brought  a  wifi»  firam  London^*  «aid 
Venetia. 

'  I  told  you  once,  Venetia,  that  I  was  not  a  marnriiur 
man,'  said  Lord  Cadurcis;  'and  certainly  I  nev^r  shall 
bring  a  wife  from  London.' 

'Then  you  cannot  accastom  yourself  too  soon  to  a 
bachelor's  life,'  said  Venetia. 

*  Ah,  Venetia!'  said  Qeorge,  'I  wish  I  were  clever;  I 
wish  I  were  a  genius ;  I  wish  I  were  a  great  man.' 

•  Why,  George  ? ' 

'  Because,  Venetia,  perhaps,'  and  Lord  CWiurcis  hesitated, 
'perhaps  you  would  think  differently  of  meP  I  mraii 
perhaps  your  feelings  towards  me  might ;  ah,  Venetia  \ 
perhaps  you  might  think  me  worthy  of  you ;  perhaps  y\m 
might  love  me.' 

'  I  am  sure,  dear  G^rge,  if  I  did  not  love  yon,  I  should 
be  the  most  ungrateful  of  beings :  you  are  our  only  fViend.* 

'  And  can  I  never  be  more  than  a  friend  to  you,  Venetia?  * 
said  Lord  Cadurcis,  blushing  very  deeply. 

•  I  am  sure,  dear  George,  I  should  be  very  sorry  (or  your 
sake,  if  you  wished  to  be  more,'  said  Venetia. 

•Why  ?'  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

'  Because  I  should  not  like  to  see  you  unite  your  destiny 
with  that  of  a  very  unfortunate,  if  not  a  very  unhappy, 
person.' 

'  The  sweetest,  the  loveliest  of  women  I '  said  Lord 
Cadurcis.  *  0  Venetia !  I  dare  not  express  what  I  feel, 
still  less  what  I  could  hope.  I  think  so  little  of  myself,  so 
highly  of  you,  that  I  am  convinced  my  aspirations  are  too 
arrogant  for  me  to  breathe  them.' 

'  Ah !  dear  George,  you  deserve  to  be  happy,'  said 
Venetia.     '  Would  that  it  were  in  my  power  io  make  you  I  * 
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'  Dearest  Yenetia !  it  ia,  it  is,*  ezolaimed  Lord  Gadnrcis ; 
then  checking  himself^  as  if  frightened  by  his  boldnoBSi  bs 
added  in  a  more  sabdned  tone,  *  I  feel  I  am  not  worthj  of 
you.' 

They  stood  upon  the  breezy  down  that  divided  the 
demesnes  of  Cherbory  and  the  abbey.  Beneath  them  rose, 
'embosomed  in  a  valley  of  green  bowers,'  the  ancient  pile 
lately  renovated  under  the  studious  care  of  Yenetia. 

'  Ah ! '  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  '  be  not  less  kind  to  the 
master  of  these  towers,  than  to  the  roof  that  you  have 
fostered.  You  have  renovated  our  halls,  restore  our 
happiness !  There  is  an  union  that  will  bring  consolation 
to  more  than  one  hearth,  and  baffle  all  the  crosses  of  adverse 
fate.  Yenetia,  beautiful  and  noble-minded  Yenetia,  con- 
descend  to  fulfil  it ! ' 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  that,  within  a 
few  months  of  this  morning  walk,  the  hands  of  Greorge, 
Lord  Cadurcis,  and  Yenetia  Herbert  were  joined  in  tiie 
chi^l  at  Gherbury  by  the  good  Masham.  Peace  be  with 
them. 
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